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THE  deatii  of  Stepiien  was  a  fiivpur  of  provi-  a. tf. its4» 
dence  to  the  people  of  England,  which  (aved 
them  from  many  impending  e\  ils.    The  peace  of 
the  kingdom  no  longer  depended  upon  the  fidtiti*  ' 
ous  mii<^  of  natural  and  irreconcileable  enemies. 
Henry  Flantagenet  was  now  the  iinqueftiohed  and 
fole  king  of  England.     Whatever  fecrct  fchemcs 
had  been  formed,  or  might  be  forming,  to  defeat 
his  iiicceQion,   Aey  were  entirely  overthrown  by 
tfiis  event.    It  has  been  mentioned  before^  that  he  v.  Ncvbi%e 
was  befi^n^  a  caflle  in  ^formandy  which  had  re-  >«"-«-3»' 
volted  a^ii^  him,  when  intelligence  came  to  him 
that  Stephen  was  dead.    The  lords  of  his  council 
adviied  him  to  haften  to  England,  for  fear  his  ene^ 
mies  (hould  ufe  the  opportunity  of  his  abfence  to 
excite  fbme  diibrders ;  but  Ke  cooly  replied,  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  do  any  thin^,  and  could  not 
be  perfuaded  to  raife  the  iiege,  till  the  caflle  had 
been  forced  to  fiirrender  at  difcretion,  which  it  did 
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in  a  few  days.  Nor  was  his  confidence  vain  :  for 
h<2;'  had  eftablifhed  his  power  in  England  on  fuch  a 
folid  foundation,  and  put  the  care  of  his  interefts, 
into  fuch  fafe  and  able  hands,  that  his  prefence 
was  not  neceflary  :  and  this  being  the  cafe,  it  was 
certainly  wife  in  him,  not  to  leave  behind  him  any 
root  of  rebellion.  It  might  indeed  have  been  na^ 
tural  for  lb  young  a  king  to  be  more  impatient  to 
put  on  his  royal  robes :  but  the  folidity  of  his 
mind  gave  no  way  to  the  impreflions  of  vanity,  and 
he  preferred,  upon  all  occafions,  what  was  really 
great  to  the  oftentation  of  greatnefs. 
chrocNonn.  Having  entirely  pacified  Normandy  he  went  to 
p-  wo.  Rouen,  and  conferred  with  his  mother,  who  pru- 
dently agreed  to  remain,  as  before,  inthatdutchy, 
and  not  go  with  him  to  England ;  thinking  that 
her  prefence  might  hurt  him  there,  as  (he  was  not 
beloved  by  the  Englifh ;  or  feeling,  perhaps,  that 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  rehde  as  a  fubjedt 
where  (he  had  reigned  as  a  queen.  Whatever 
right  (he  had  to  the  crown,  a  formal  ceflion  of  it, 
in  fayour  of  her  fon,  by  any  publick  adt,  was  not 
thought  to  be  neceflary,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
defired  it :  her  acquiefcence  under  wbat  had  been 
fettled  in  the  treaty  at  Winchefter  being  efteemed 
ty  the  nation,  and  even  by  her  own  moft  zealous 
friends,  a  fumcient  releafe  of  die  oaths  Aot  had 
t^ken  to  her,  either  in  the  life-time  of  her  fitther, 
or  after  the  battle  of  Lincohi.  And  Henry  himfelf 
might  think,  according  to  the  notions  received  in 
thofe  days,  that  his  title,  in  itfelf,  was  better  than 
hers ;  as  he  was  the  neareft  heir  male  to  his  grand- 
father. King  Henry.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  was 
no  renunciation  declared  on  her  part,  nor  refigna- 
^tiop  of  her  claim  in  his  behalf:  but  his  right  of 
Tucceflipn  was  left  upon  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of 
'agreement  between  him  and  Stephen.  This  great 
'pbiivt  being  adju(l:ed,  he  (bramoned  3,11  the  barons 
^nd  prelates  of  Normajjdy,  to  advife  with  them 
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upon  all  that  was  proper  to  be  done  in  the  prefenf 
emergency,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  af&irs 
of  tlmt  dutchy  \  but  he  iieeins  to  have  confided  the 
government  of  it  entirely  to  Matilda,  endeavour- 
iing  thus  to  make  her  ipme  amends  for  giving  him 
no  trouble  in  the  kingdc»n  of  England :   and  it 
muft  be  owned  that  (hie  deferved  the  mo(k  thank- 
ful acknp^irledgementS)  and  bed  returns  in  his  pow- 
er, on  that  account.     For  though  it  is  certain,  that^ 
if  (he  had  attempted  to  contend  with  him  for  it, 
flie  would  not  have  fucceeded,  yet  by  fuch  a  dil^ 
pute  (he  would  have  grievoufly  embarrafled  his 
piety  and  difturbed  his  quiet.     But  all  being  acco- 
modated to  their  mutual  fetisfadlion,  Henry,  and 
his  two  brothers,  with  Eleanor,  and  a  moft  (plen*  Cenr.ChiDB.  * 
did  train  of  nobility,  repaired  to  Barfleur,  at  which  Sb!^f**** 
port  they  intended  to  embark ;  but  the  winds  be-  1154- New- 
ing  contrary,  they  were  detained  in  that  town  a  3tfi.fi. c-J^ 
month,  during  all  which  time  no  diibrder^  happen- 
ed in  England.     The  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury 
(Theobald)  was  eminently  inftrumental  in  thus  pre- 
ferving  the  peace  of  the  realm,  by  the  extraordi- 
nary diligence,  prudence,  and  firmnefft^  with  which, 
he  adted  at  the  head  of  a  regency,  or  council  of 
(late,  that  had  the  care  of  the  government  till  Hen- 
ry (hould  cOnie  over  :  but  it  was  principally  owing 
to  the  affeftion  of  the  public,  which  the  king  hs3 
acquired,   and  to  the  dread  of  his  power  which 
awed  the  tnoft  factious  fpirits.      Neverthelefs  he 
was  unea(y  at  fo  long  a  delay ;  and  the  very  firft 
moment  th^^t  the  change  of  the  wind  would  allow 
him  to  (ail,  he  put  out  to  fea  in  fuch  weather,  that 
his  fleet  was  difpcrfed,  and  he  was  himiclf  in  (bme 
danger  of  being  (hipwrecked  ;  but  the  ftorm  abat- 
ing, he  landed  in  the  New  Forell,  not  far  from 
Hurft  calile,  on  the  feventh  of  December  in  the 
year  eleven  hundred  tod  fifty  four,  about  fix  weeks  A.b.  1 154. 
After  the  de^th  of  Stephen^ 

tfpon  the  kipg'fi.  arrival  at  Wincbefter,  the  nobles, 
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the  prelates,  and  gentry  of  England  crowded  fronf 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him,  not  only  as 
their  fovereign,  but  as  their  deliverer.  His  journey 
from  thenee  to  London  ieemed  to  be  a  continued 
triumphal  proceffion;  and  that  city  itfelf,  which 
had  been  always  the  moft  devoted  to  Stephen,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  higheft  marks  of  affo^ion. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember, he  and  his  queen  were  crowned  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey  by  the  archbilhop  of  Gsmterbury^ 
without  any  luch  capitulation  having  been  offered 
to  him,  as  had  been  made  with  his  predeceffor,  or 
any  terms  but  the  ufual  oath  rf  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  fufficient  to  bind  the  confcience 
of  a  good  prince ;  and  recent  experience  had  taught 
the  nation,  that  Act  would  not  be  able  to  reftrain 
a  bad  one  by  any  other  form  Aat  could  be  devifed. 
Nor  was  it  conJiftent  with  reafbn  or  good  policy, 
to  fuffer  the  oaths  of  alliance  to  be  limited  by 
conditions;  and  declarations  to  be  inferted  into 
thofe  oadis,  that  they  (hould  not  be  binding,  unleft 
(uch  conditions  were  duly  kept ;  as  Stephen  had 
allowed  in  the  homage  and  fealty,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  bifliops  and  from  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucefter.  Indeed,  a  diilblution  of  all  obligations 
on  the  part  of  thefubjed,  by  the  fovereign's  break- 
ing thofe  in  which  the  relation  between  them  con- 
fills,  is  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  feudal  alle- 
giance ;  nay,  I  might  (ay,  of  all  government  and 
lawful  fubjedion :  but  to  fet  out  with  a  fuppofition 
that  fuch  an  odious  cafe  will  exift,  and  make  an  ex- 
prefs  provifion  for  it,  is  what  the  wifeft  free  dates 
have  judicioufly  avoided.  Henry  therefore  would 
not  admit  of  any  fuch  expreflions  in  the  oaths  taken 
to  him ;  but  brought  them  back  to  the  ufual  form. 
Nor  did  he  diftinguifh  the  clergy,  in  any  refpedt, 
from  his  lay  fubjefts,  by  favours  conferred  on  them, 
as  a  body  of  men  who  had  interefts  feparate  from 
thofe  of  the  connraunity.    He  would  not  encourage 
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fkftion  in  any ;  much  left  in  them,  who  ought  to 
be  the  furtheft  removed  from  that  evil^  and  who, 
in  die  late  reign,  had  been  carried  by  it  fo  far  out 
of  the  bounds  of  their  iacred  fundtions,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  whole  ftate,  and  grcady  to  the  dif^ 
honour  of  religion  itfelf  How  much  his  predecet 
ibr  had  injured  the  commonwealth,  and  weakened 
the  civil  power,  by  the  conceffions  made  to  the 
church  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  well  un- 
derftood,  and  avoided  every  thing  which  might 
ieem  to  lay  him  under  obligations  of  ib  dangerous 
a  nature.  Neither  did  he  deign  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  as  Stephen  had  done,  for  a  confirmation  of 
his  title  •,  not  having  any  need  of  fuch  a  fupport, 
and  being  fenfible  that  Rome  would  avail  herfelf  of  it 
^ainft  the  independence  and  dignity  of  his  crown. 
The  much  ftronger  pillars,  on  w^ich  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  throne,  were  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  love  dE  his  people.  To  gain  that  love^ 
he  did  not  ftoop  to  the  arts  of  low  popularity :  he 
neidier  debafed  the  majefty  of  his  crown,  nor  ex-r 
haufted  its  treafures  ;  he  did  not  relax  ,the  vigour 
of  government,  nor  plunge  the  nation  into  any  exr 
cefteis  of  riot  or  luxury ;  but  dealt  impartial  juitice 
to  all  hk  fubjedls,  and  let  none  be  deprived  of  his 
royal  gcxxlneis.  The  narrow  and  iniquitous  (pirit 
or  party  did  not  confine  the  benignity  of  his  na- 
ture, nor  the  integrity,  greatnefs,  and  candour  of 
his  mind,  within  its  own  limits.  He  iaw  that  to 
raife  again  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  it  was  necef^ 
iary  firft  to  reftore  concord  and  union  among  hia 
people,  to  allay  all  heats,  to  quiet  all  fears,  and  to 
exftinguiih  all  memory  of  Adr  former  divifions. 
This  he  was  able  to  eflfedt;  becaufe  no  falfe  princi- 
ples or  notions  of  covemment  ftood  in  his  way,  by 
the  obftinacy  of  wnich  a  reconciliation  of  parties 
might  be  obftrufted.  His  tide  was  now  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged ;  and  all  attachment  ]:o  the  houfe 
pf  Bk)^s  feemed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave  pf 
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ffing  Stephen.    He  therefore  thou^t  it  eqwUy  un- 
juft,  and  unwifc,  to  keep  his  refentmcott  ftill  alive. 
The  conduft  he  held  was  fiich,  as  fatisficd  thofe, 
who  had  moft  violently  oppofed  his  itiother,  or  him- 
felf,  in  the  late  civil  war,  that,  by  their  concur- 
rence in  the  treaty  of  Winchefter,  diey  hadobtain- 
jod  his  forgivcnefs,  ^md  might,  by  their  future  loy- 
alty,  afpirc  to  the  higheft  degree  of  his  favour. 
Thus  he  happily  prevented  the  rage  of  defpair 
from  difturbing  his  government,  and  healed  thofe 
wounds,  which  a  lefs  gentle  treatment,  and  a  left 
flcilfiil  hand,  would  have  rendered  incurable.     Ne- 
verthelefe,  in  forgetting  injuries  he  did  not  forget 
fervices  •,  but  eminently  diftinguiftied  and  reward- 
^  cd  the  zeal  of  thofe  friends,  who  had  been  the  moft 
feithful  and  able  fupports  of  his  partjr. 
Cery.chron.     Soon  after  his  coronation  he  met  his  great  coun- 
i**i5S*.°Neii-cil,  and  advifed  with  them  concerning  the  ftate  of 
brig.  I.  ii.  c.  j^is  kingdom.     The  refult  of  dieir  deliberations 
^-  *'  ^'      was  the  inftant  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Wihchef- 
ter,  in  thofe  parts  which  his  predeqcflor  had  left 
unperformed,  beginning  firft  with  that  capital  ar- 
ticle, the  fending  away  the  foreign  droops.     It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluftance  mat  thefe  mercena- 
ries thought  of  leaving  the  kingdom.     They  had 
long  been  accuftomed  to  riot  on  the  fpoils  of  it, 
and  many  of  dieir  officers  had  acquired  great  efta- 
bliftiments  diere,  particularly  their  general,  Willi- 
SS?^"^  of  Ipres  ^   to  whom  the  earldom  of  Kent  had 
inKenu     bccn  giveu  bv  Stqphen,  with  all  the  wealth  that 
the  bounty  of  a  mdft  prodigal  monarch  could  be- 
ftow  on  a  favourite,  who  knew  no  fcruple^  in  obey- 
ing the  will  of  his  mafter,  nor  any  moderation  in 
enriching  himfelf.     Others  had  been  rewarded,  in 
proportion  to  their  rank,  with  liberal  grants,  whidi 
the  wafte  of  the  royal  demelhe,  or  the  confifcations 
of  the  adverfe  party,  had  largely  fupplied.     To 
part^ith  all  diefe  emoluments,  to  give  up  the  re- 
ipompence  of  &>  many  crime^  appeared  to  them 

very 
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very  hard;  and  they  would  willingly  have  prevent 
cd  it  by  ftiU  greater  crimes,  if  it  had  been  ih  their 
power.  But  they  could  find  no  competitor  to  fet 
up  againft  Henry;  William  of  Bteis,  Stephen's  fdn, 
being  too  young,  and  too  weak,  in  all  refpedtSj  to 
undertake  (o  perilous  an  ent^rprize ;  and  no  other 
uobleman  having  pretenficms,  or  power,  or  difcott- 
tcnt  enough  to  engage  with  them,  in  any  attempt 
ag^inft  die  king,  or  the  peace  of  die  kingdom. 

Under  diefe  circumftances,  this  formidable  bo- 
dy of  veteran  forces,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people  of  England,  began  to  fear  for 
thcmfelves,  deprived,  as  they  were,  of  all  fupport, 
and  expofed  to  the  refentments  of  an  injured,  in- 
fuited^  and  high-fpirited  natiba      The  divifions 
that  liaA  weak«ed  it  in  the  preceding  rcign^  and 
die  proteftion  of  the   crown,    which  was  ncve* 
withdrawn  from  them,   had  been  their  fiscurity- 
but  diey  could  not  be  able  now,  with  the  royal 
powtr  agatnft  them,  to  withftand  the  united  ftrength 
of  the  whole  kii^dom.    One  ho^^  remained^  viz. 
Aat  Ifcnrj^  himfelf  might  actept  of  their  fcrvicfa^ 
land  (as  his  predece(E)r  had  don<^)  make  diem  the 
infbumehts  of  arbitrary  power.    Examples  are  fre- 
quent bf  princes  havit%  recourfe  to  thofe  meafur^ 
of  govemnieiit,  as  ufeful  and  hceeflary^    which 
they  had  complained  of,  as  national  grievances,  be- 
fore th^  came  to  the  throne.    William  of  Iprei^ 
who  had  been  long  experienced  in  affairs^  and  was 
too  wicked  to  believe  tfiat  any  man  could  be  vii-- 
tuous,  mi^t  therefore  imagine,  Aat  Henry  would 
diink  differcndy,   when  king  of  England,   froth 
what  he  had  profeft,  at  die  head  of  the  publifck^ 
in  oppofitioii  to  Stephen.      But  that  prince  >Vas 
well  convinced,  diat,  to  be  a  great  king,  he  mult 
contimie  at  the  head  of  the  Jpublick,  and  not  de- 
grade hiiitfeliF  Into  the  captain  of  a  band  of  fo- 
reign liierccnaties.      He  therefore  determined  to  v.  NewWic. 
etecute  ihe  reiblutiohs  of  parliament  agaihft  thefe  "*  ^"p^*- 

B4  men. 
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men,  and  iflued  a  proclamation  commanding  them 
ajl  to  leave  the  realm,  on  pain  of  death,  before  a 
.  certain  day,  appointed  in  the  edidt.     When  that 
day  came,  not  one  foreign  foldier  was  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom :  All  were  vanifhed  in  an  inftant, 
like  evil  phantoms  of  the  night,  at  the  rifing  of 
fce  Dogdiie  the  fun !  Their  generjd  himfelt  had  gone  with  them, 
l^'IgjJ^V  difpoflefled  of  his  earldom  and  other  honours  in 
Snttd.      *  Englaudi  the  lofs  of  which  he  bewailed  with  tears 
of  r^e ;  and,  not  able  to  bear  this  change  of  for- 
tune, forfook  the  world,  and  became  a  monk  at 
X^aoq  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  very  penitent,  in 
theyear  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  two. 
ncnr.chnm.      The  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  liberty 
lu^? New-  ^^^  repofe,  feemed  to  be  reftored  by  diis  a6t,  and 
brig.  Qt  ftt-  by  the  proceedings  of  Henry  in  another  af&ir  of 
?^  ft  like  nature,  the  deftroying  the  caftles  which  Ste- 

phen had  kept  undemolifhpd,  againft  the  faith  he 
had  given.  All  thofe  that  had  been  erefted  in  the 
late  reign  were  now  burnt,  or  levelled  to  the  groxind ; 
except  a  few,  that,  from  their  fituatipn,  werejudg* 
cd  to  be  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  tfie  kingdom, 
Whilft  Henry  was  in  the  north,  employed  in  per? 
forn^ing  this  (alutary  work,  William  de  Peverel,  a 
great  northern  b^ron,  who  (as  I  have  related  in  the 
precedipg  book)  was  accufed  pf  hgiving  poiibned 
the  earl  of  defter,  confcious  pf  his  guilt  and 
dreading  the  royal  vengeance  impending  upon  him, 
retired  to  a  convent,  as  a  ftronger  afylum  than  any 
of  his  caftles :  But  when  the  king  approached  to 
his  fandtuary,  armed  with  all  the  niajefty  and  ter- 
rors of  juftice,  he  durft  not  tryift  even  to  that; 
but  fled  out  of  the  realm.  He  was  immediately 
outlawed,  and  his  lands  were  feized,  as  forfeited 
to  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  revenged  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Chefter,  and  convinced  other  offenders, 
who  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  had  apprehended 
no  puniftiment  for  the  moft  heinous  crimes,  that  it 
^as  his  refolution  they  fhould  not  be  iafip  even  UQ- 

dex 
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der  the  hood  of  a  monk,  nor  witlyn  the  proteAioa 
of  the  dtar  itfelt 

But  in  his  nejct  undertaking  he  found  greater 
difficulties.     Stephen's  extravagance  and  the  infati- 
able  demands  of  his  fadtion  had  induced  him  to 
alienate  fo  much  of  the  ancient  demefnc  of  the 
crown,  tbit  the  remaining  eflate  was  not  fufficient 
to  maintain  the  royal  dignity.     Some  royal  cities, 
and  forts  of  great  importance,  had  been  alfo  grant- 
ed away,  which  could  not  be  fufFered  to  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  to  whom  they  had  been 
been  given,    without  qonfiderably  impairing  the 
ftrengm  of  the  crown,x^aiid/nq  lefs  endangering  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.    Policy  and  law  concurred 
in  demanding  thefe  c(Hiceflions  back  again.     The  vi<i.sirRotL 
ancient  dcmefiie  of  the  crown  was  held  to  be  facred,  p^ilJun!^^"' 
and,  like  the  lands  of  the  church,  fo  inalienable,  sceaifoine- 
as  that  no  lei^tb  of  time  coulft  give  a  right  of  pre-  |r  rtSi^iao^ 
jcription  to  any  other  pofleflbrs,  even  by  virtue  of  ••"•€•  s- 
grants  from  the  crown,  againft  the  claim  of  fuc- 
ceeding  princes.     But  all  thefe  alienations  were  of 
no  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  * 
and,  therefore,  the  refumption  of  them  was  free 
from  thofe  difficulties,  and  infuperable  objeAions, 
that  muft  ncceflarily  attend  the  refuming  of  grants 
tranfmitted  down  throu^  feveral  generations. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  had  been  agreed  by  a  fepa^ 
rate  and  fecret  article  in  the  treaty  of  Winchefter, 
that  whatever  lands,  or  pofleffions,  had  belonged 
to  the  crown,  at  the  death  of  King  Henry  the  Firft^ 
(hould  now  be  reftored  to  it;  except  thofe  that 
Stephen  had  granted  to  William  his  fon,  or  had  be- 
llowed on  the  church.  The  latter  exception  was, 
doubtlefs,  owing  to  the  governing  influence  of  the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter  in  that  treaty.  Nor  durft 
the  temporal  barons,  however  dij3&tifified,  complain 
of  a  partiality,  which  was  ian£tified  by  the  names 
of  piety  and  religion*  Among  the  refumable  grants 
there  wtre  fome  of  Matilda.    For  ihe  too,  acting 
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as  fovereign,  had  followed  the  example  fet  her  by 
Stephen,  in  giving  away  certain  parts  of  rfie  eftate 
of  the  crown,  to  reward  her  adherents.      And 
much  had  been  ufurped  by  the  barons  of  both  par- 
ties, without  any  warrant  but  the  licence  of  the 
times,  or  pretences  that  could  not  be  juftified, 
when  they  were  legally  examined :  fo  that  no  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Winchefter  was  either  more 
juft,  or  more  necef&ry,  than  that,  which  ftipulatcd 
a  refumption  of  all  thefe  alienations.     Neverthelefs 
it  had  been  abfolutcly  ncglefted  by  Stejrfien,  for 
the  fame  reafon,  I  fuppofe,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  other  articles  of  tlmt  treaty,  relating  to  tiic  ex- 
pulfion  of  all  the  foreign  troops  and  die  denK>lition 
of  caftles,  becaufe  he  fou^t  to  maintain  a  faction 
attached  to  himfelf,  and  was  unwilling  to  withdraw 
his  favours  from  peribos,  whofe  aflifbance  he  defired. 
Nothing  elfe  can  account  for  fo  indigent  a  prince 
having  been  fo  renaifs  in  diis  point.    But  Henry, 
who  refolved  to  extinguilh  all  fadtions,  and  was  not 
obliged  to  court  his  nobles  at  the  cxpence  dF  his 
crown,  as  he  meant  to  a(k  nothing  of  them  incon-^ 
fiftent  with  their  duty,  few  the  affair  in  odier  lights. 
He  knew  indeed  that  a  refumption  would  raife  mudi 
difcontent  in  thofe  aflfedted  by  it,  who  were  many 
and  powerful :  but  he  chofe  to  lland  their  ill  hu- 
mour, with  reafon  and  law  on  his  fide,  rather  dian 
to  remain  a  nisedy  king,  or  relieve  his  neceffities  by 
bpprefling  hi&  people.    Nor  was  he  diipleafed  to 
leften  by  this  means  that  exorbitant  wealdi,  which 
rendered  fomc  of  his  fubje£ts  the  rivals  of  his  own 
greatneft,  and  was  as  likely  to  make  them  rebels,  at 
«eff .chiw.  *^y  refcntment,   this  meafure  could  excite.     He 
ft*.  «nii.     therefore  fummoned  a  parliament,  wherein  almoft 
w|^i.^rcall  his  nobles  were  prefent,  and  having  properly 
^  3>  4*      laid  before  them  the  wants  of  the  crown,  the  loiles 
it  had  fuffered,  the  illegality  of  the  grants,  and  the 
urgent  neccffity  of  a  fpeedy  refumpticMi,  obtained 
t^eir  concurrence  to  it,  and  proceeded  to  put  it  iti 

immediate 
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immediate  execution.     The  fpirit  of  fadion  was 
fo  muth  overawed  by  the  vigour  of  his  government, 
that  he  met  with  lefs  oppolition  than  he  had  reafon 
to  expeft.     Very  near  iall  that  had  been  granted  to 
laymen,  or  ufurpfed  by  them,  in  any  manner,  from 
ihc  royal  demefiie,  was  furrendered  to  him,  with- 
out bloodfhed,  after  a  little  delay,  and  fornie  inef- 
fefhial  marks  of  reludtante  in  a  few  of  the  great- 
eft  barons.     The  earl  df  Albemarle,   whbrn  Ste- 
jAen  had  made  earl  of  Yorkfhire,  and  who  had 
nded  that  province  with  morfe  authority  than  his 
mafter  himfelf,  could  ill  brook  the  being  compelled 
to  reftore  to  the  crown  IelII  he  had  gained  from  the 
weatuiels  of  it  in  the  lafe  reign.     His  connexibnk 
were  powerful,  his  credit  and  intereft  very  high 
ftnd  cietenfive.    Nor  had  any  btfiier  nobleman  ftronjg^ 
icr  c^ftles,  or  vaf&ls  more  >Varlike.     But  great  as 
he  was.|  he  (bund,  that  he  now  had  a  fbvereign, 
who  was  grei&telr  Aah  he^  and  would  equally  reign 
in  every  part  of  his  kingdom.    Henry  paded  Ae  ^-  Anti«w 
Humbcr,  and  fcoihing  upon  him  while  he  was  deli-  fu^ 
betating,  brought  him,  by  the  terror  that  his  pre- 
fence  ii^red,   to  a  quiet  fubmiflion,  and  entire 
itftitutioA  of  dl  his  grafttis,  particulariy,  of  Scar- 
bcftovt^  caiHty  which  he  had  renderedf  ohe  of  the 
fineft  and  ftrottgcft  in  England.     White  this  noble- 
man had  been  meditating  a  revolt  in  tlie  north,  his 
ooufin  german,  Roger  de  Mortimer,  afting  in  con- 
jDcrt  with  him,  had  alfo  determined  to  maintain  his 
crkn  tide  to  the  toyil  cafHes  of  Clebury,  Wig- 
more,   and  BridgenorA,  which  being  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  Wales,  where  he  had  great  power, 
he  hoped  to  defend  them  ftgainft  all  die  force  of  the 
king,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  nordiern  confede- 
rate, and  of  the  young  earl  of  Hertford,  fon  to  the 
famous  Mik),  whom  he  had  excited  to  join  with 
thiMtt  in  this  rebellion.    That  lord  was  much  of- 
fended, that  the  fen  of  Matilda  (hould  refume  fitttn 
hinj  thpfc  grants^  with  which  Ihe  had  recompenfed 

the 
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Ae  fervices  of  his  father ;  fervices  unqueftionably 
great  and  meritorious.  He  thoi^ht  it  very  unjuft, 
that  no  difference  (hould  be  made  between  the  gra- 
tuities which  an  ufurpcr  had  given  to  the  king's 
enemies,  for  the  encouragement  of  his  fadtion,  and 
the  rewards  which  the  king's  mother  had  bellowed 
upon  one,  who,  next  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  had 
been  the  chief  fupport  of  her  party.  This  rea- 
foning  appeared  very  fpecious ;  but  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  Henry  to  pay  any  regard  to  it,  without  o- 
verturning  the  whole  fyftem  on  which  he  proceeded. 
The  cauie  affiled  for  thefe  refumptions  was  not  a 
defeft  in  the  title  of  the  grantor,  (for  on  that  foot 
it  is  apparent  that  Stephen  himfelf  could  not  have 
)agreed  to  it)  nor  any  unworthinefe  in  thofe  who  had 
received  fuch  favours  frona  that  prince,  but  the 
neceflity  of  recovering  the  juft  and  infeparable 
rights  of  the  crown.  To  have  made  a  diftindion 
between  the  grants  of  Matilda  and  Stephen  would 
have  done  tlwt  which  the  king  was  nwft  qareful  to 
avoid  i  it  would  have  revived  the  former  animofities, 
and  carried  an  appearance  of  his  a£ting  from  nK> 
tives,  not  of  royal  oeconomy  and  publick  expedi- 
ency, but  party-revenge:  whereas,  by  this  equal 
and  impartial  proceeding,  he  left  the  adherents  of 
Stephen  no  caufe  to  complain,  or  apprehend  any  ill- 
ufage  from  him,  in  other  refpefts,  on  account  of 
their  paft  condudt.  And  undoubtedly,  if  all  dif- 
trufts  of  that  nature  had  not  been  entirely  removed 
by  his  prudenpe  and  candour,  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion could  not  have  long  continued.  The  earl  of 
Hereford,  therefore,  had  not,  in  reality,  fufficient 
grounds  for  his  quarrel :  but  heated  by  youth  and 
the  inftigations  of  Mortimer  he  fecretly  left  the 
court,  with  a  refolution  to  defend  the  tower  of 
Gloucefter,  and  ihe  caftle  of  Hereford,  againft 
Henry's  claim.  As  he  was  allied  by  his  mother  to 
the  Welch,  and  had  great  eftates  in  W^les,  he  pro- 
cured Ibme  troops  from  that  nation  i  and  flattered 

hinifelj 
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Umfelf  that,  by  afting  in  conjundtion  with  Morti- 
mer, he  (hould  be  able  to  engage  the  whole  ftrengtb 
of  the  marches,  and  counties  adjacent  to  them,  in 
the  fupport  of  his  caufe.    This  infurredtion  might 
indeed  have  proved  very  troublefome  and  dangerous 
to  the  kingdom,   efpecially  if  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle had,  according  to  his  promife,  taken  up  arms  . 
in  the  north.  But  Gilbert  Foliot,  bilhop  of  Hereford, 
a  wife  and  virtuous  prelate,   went  to  the  earl  of 
Hereford,  whofe  kinfinan  he  was,  and  fo  wrought 
upon  him,  by  the  force  of  his  exhortations  and  argu-« 
ments,  that  ne  perfuaded  him  to  ftop  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,    and  give  up  the  two  caftles. 
Henry  not  only  pardoned,  but  reftored  him  to  fa- 
vour, remembering  his  father's  merit,  and  knowing 
there  was  fomething  fb  hard  in  his  cafe,  that  it  might 
reafonably  excufe  fuch  a  fally  of  paflion,  in  a  young 
man,   who  had  an  hereditary  greatnels  of  (pirit 
Thus  was  this  ftrong  confederacy  broken:  but 
Mortimer,  though  abandoned  by  both  his  friends, 
would  not  lay  down  his  arms.     Henry,  incenfed  at 
his  obftinacy,  led  a^  great  army  againft  him,  with 
which,  having  divided  it  into  three  bodies,  ht  at 
once  aflaulted  the  three  caftles  of  Clebury,  Wig- 
more,  and  Bridgenorth ;  and  though  it  was  expefted 
that  each  of  them  would  ftand  a  long  fiege,  they 
were  all  furrendered  to  him  in  a  fhort  time.     Before  v.Ktdoipbi 
that  of  Bridgenorth,  which  was  defended  by  Mor-  ^JSJiSunJ. 
timer,  he  commanded  in  perfon,  and  expofed  him-  fcript.  n\b. 
felf  to  fo  much  danger,  that  he  would  have  been  ^"S^^'ax- 
(lain,  if  a  faithful  vaflal  had  not  preferred  his  life  to  t.  f.  33-  f«*. 
his  own.     For  while  he  was  bufied  in  giving  orders  ^^'  '*  ^' 
too  near  the  wall,  Hubert  de  St.  Clare,  conftable,  or 
govemour,  of  Colchefter  caftle,  who  ftood  by  his 
nde,  feeing  an  arrow  aimed  at  him  by  one  of  Mor- 
timer's archers,  ftepped  before  him,  and  received 
it  in  his  own  breaft.     The  wound  was  mortal  :  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  mafter,  recommending 
his  daughter,  an  only  child,  and  an  in&nt,  to  the 
care  of  that  prince.     It  is  hard  to  fay  which  mofl 

deferves 
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delerves  admiration,  a  fubjed  who  died  to  fave  hiii 
king,  or  a  king  whofe  perfonal  virtues  could  render 
his  (afety  fo  dear  to  a  fubjcft,  whom  he  had  not 
obliged  by  any  extraordinary  favours !  The  daugh- 
ter of  Hubert  was  educated  by  Henry,  with  all  the 
aflfeftion  that  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  her  father, 
and  when  (he  had  attained  to  maturity  was  honou- 
rably married  to  William  de  Longueville,  a  noble- 
man of  great  diftindtion,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
tlie  nanae  of  St.  Clare,  which  Henry  defired  to  per- 
petuate. 

Mortimer,  being  conftrained  to  furrender  at  diC- 
cretion,  expeded  no  mercy  from  an  exafperated 
fovereign,  whofe  power  he  alone  had  prefumed  to 
defy.  His  fierce  and  haughty  fpirit  now  funk,  and 
bowed  itfelf  to  humble  fupplications.  Henry  was 
fctisfied,  forgave  him  his  revolt,  and  left  him  in 
free  pofleflion  of  all  his.  lionours  and  eftates,  except 
diofe  only  tliat  belonged  to  the  crown, 

Thus  was  concluded  this  important  and  arduous 
bufmefs,  in  the  profecution  whereof  the  king  adorned 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  the  mod  illuftriou^ 
proofs  of  two  royal  virtues,  by  the  happy  union  of 
which  the  honour,  the  peace,  and  the  profperity  of 
a  government  are  chiefly  fupported,  great  finntt^s 
and  great  clemency.  The  undertaking,  moft  cer- 
tainly, was  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  even  to 
die  mightieft:  monarch ;  but  befidcs  the  perfonal 
qualities  which  enabled  Henry  to  adt  fuccefsfully  in 
it,  he  was  aflifted  by  the  general  fenfe  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  with  this  on  the  fide  of  government,  no  ftrength 
of  private  intereft  ever  was  an  overmatch  for  the 
power  of  the  crown  fteadily  and  wifely  adminif- 
tered. 

The  prefent  quiet  of  the  kingdom  being  now  well 

fecured,  it  was  proper  to  extend  the  care  of  the 

.  legiflature  to  future  times.     Henry  therefore  called 

.  Sr  ^n"^"*  ^  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Wallingford,  foon  af- 

a  aiia.1 15s  ^^^  gaftcr,  iu  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  five, 

which 
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which  fettled  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  after  his 
deceafe,  upon  his  eldeft  Ion  William,  who  was  then 
but  three  years  old ;  and,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of 
William  (which  happened  (bon  afterwards)  upcMi 
Prince  Henry,  a  fecond  fon,  bom  to  him  at  London 
in  the  nxmdi  of  March  this  year.  Oaths  of  fealty 
were  accordingly  taken  to  both ;  and  we  may  unde- 
niably infer  from  this,  as  well  as  many  other  fadts, 
that  no  right  of  birth,  how  indifputable  (bever,  was 
thou^t,  in  thofe  days,  a  fufficient  title  to  convey 
the  mcceflion,  without  a  parliamentary  acknow- 
ledgement of  it,  followed  and  confirmed  by  feudal 
engagements.  For,  if  the  crown  had  then  defcen- 
ded  of  courfe  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king,  it  would 
not  have  been  necefiary  to  fummon  a  parliament  on 
this  account.  Henry  indeed  found  no  difficulty  to 
obtain  their  confent  The  Normans  and  Englifh 
were  equally  defirous  to  fix  their  monarchy  in  the 
funily  of  a  well-beloved  prince,  who  fprung  from 
Ae  kings  of  both  nations.  The  faftion  of  Stephen, 
if  it  ftill  exifted,  was  filent  Henry's  refpeftable 
fmd  popular  government,  his  juftice,  his  nxxiera- 
tion,  and  the  great  kindnefs  with  which  he  treated 
them,  when  it  could  not  poffibly  be  imputed  to  any 
weaknefe  or  fear,  took  from  them  the  inclination,  as 
well  as  the  ability,  of  oppofing  his  will. 

In  this  great  flow  of  profperity,  when  all  difficul- 
ties gave  way  to  his  power  and  fortune,  if  he  had 
defired  to  affume  a  defpotick  authority,  he,  proba- 
bly, might  have  fucceeded.  For,  there  is  no  time 
of  greater  danger  to  liberty,  than  the  firfl  calm, 
that  fucceeds  to  a  long  continuance  of  intefline  com- 
motions. Befides  a  general  dread  in  the  body  of 
the  people  of  lofmg  again  their  newly-recovered 
tranquillity,  there  is  ufually,  in  fuch  a  feafbn,  a 
contcfl  between  the  two  parties,  which  fhall  ou^o 
the  odier  in  flattering,  and  making  court  to  the 
prince  ;  and  thofe  are  mofl  fcrvile,  who  think  they 
have  moft  to  fear,  or  leaft  to  hope,  from  their  paft 

behaviour. 
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behaviour.  Henry  might  hav«  availed  himfelf  of 
rfiefe  dilpofitioDS,  as  other  kings  have  done  in  a  like 
fituation  :  but  he  faw  further,  and  judged  better, 
than  thofe  who  take  fuch  advantages  to  encreafe 
their  power.  He  well  underftood  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  capable,  perhaps,  ot  fubmitting  to  abfolute 
monarchy,  in  the  firft  violent  and  thoughtlefs  emo- 
tions of  love  or  fear,  but  always  incapable  of  endu- 
ring it  long.  And  even  fuppofing  he  could  break 
the  vigour  of  their  fpirit,  and  tame  it  to  fervitude, 
he  knew  that  the  mafter  of  a  people  fo  debafed  and 
dejefted  muft  necef&rily  himfelf  be  funk  by  their 
vilenefs,  and  could  not  be  a  great  king.  Thefe  re- 
flexions concurring  with  a  generous  fenfe  of  virtue, 
which  appears  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind, 
he  readily  determined  by  what  policy  he  (hould  go- 
vern this  kingdom.  In  another  parliament,  held  at 
London  foon  after  this  time,  or  rather  in  the  (ame^ 
adjourned  Jo  that  city,  he  granted  to  his  people  a 

s«ethe       charier  of  liberties^  comrming  that  of  his  grandfa^ 

^^^  ther,  King  Henry  the  Firft. 

**•  '  Thus,  by  the  nu^nanimity  of  this  excellent 
prince,  was  the  whole  ftate  of  Epgland,  which  had 
fufFered  alike  by  tyranny  and  by  fkdtion,  completely 
re-eftabli(hed  in  thofe  legal  rights,  that  were  the 
proper  fences  to  guard  it  from  both  thofe  evils.  It 
Was  not  indeed  fo  well  fecured,  either  from  the  one, 
or  the  other,  as  it  is  by  the  wifdom  of  our 
prdent  conftitution:  but,  froni  the  mixture  of 
Saxon  cuftoms,  which  mitigated  and  tempered  the 
Norman  inftitutions,  it  was  die  beft  feudd  govern- 
ment fubfifting,  at  that  time,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Nor  was  Henry  content  with  having  only  reftored 
good  laws  to  his  people.  He  did  mpre ;  he  enforced 
the  good  execution  of  thofe  laws.  This  was  a  taflc 
of  no  fmall  difficulty,  and  which  required  the  adki- 
vity,  the  fpirit,  the  relblution,  and  that  fervour  of 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  publick,  with  which  his 

mind 
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mind  was  emlued.     The  manners  of  the  nation  were' 
to  be  ch^ged.     During  the  reign  of  his  predecei^ 
for  the  law  had  been  an  empty  name.     Even  where 
violence  did  not  abfolutely  controui  it,  the  partiality 
of  party  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times  corrupted 
the  whole  adminiftration  of  juftice.     Appeals  to 
the  crown,  die  conftitutional  and  neceilary  reiiburce 
of  the  (people  ag^inft  the  too  frequent  injuftice  of 
the  nobles,  had  loft  their  force.     The  king  had  noc 
power  to  give  die  fuitors  the  relief  they  demanded. 
Matilda's  friends  denied  his  autitority,  and  againft 
his  own  adherents  he  durft  not  exert  it,  left  it  fiiould 
provdce  them  to  leave  him.    Nor  were  the  lives  of 
his  fubjeds  more  fecure  than  their  properties.     Thd 
fword  of  every  ruffian  was  ftronger  than  that  of  the 
magiftrate,  and  the  moft  notorious  criminals  fbund^ 
not  only  proteftion,  but  reward  and  advancement^ 
if  to  their  private  enormities  they  joined  a  remorfe- 
lefs  and  daring  alacrity  in  carrying  on  the  horrors  of 
civil  wan    Upon  the  agreement  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  two  contending  fadions  fome  check  was  gi- 
ven to  diefe  diforders  :  but  the  habits  of  licentiouC- 
tiefc  had  gained  too  much  ftrength  to  be  quickly 
overcome.     Henry  applied  his  utmoft  endeavours  y.  Neubrig: 
to  fubdue  tiiem,  and  to  accomplifh  the  heroical  work  'f^V^J^^  J^j, 
of  reftoring  the  purity  and  vigour  of  juftice,  and  ann.  iis4. 
fettling  good  order,  good  moraU,  and  good  difci-  ^^^^^ 
pline  again  in  his  kingdom.     He  attended  per fonaUy  » »  f  5  ?««" 
at  the  judgement  of  all  greater  caufes  in  his  own  epm^  66.  tA 
court,  and  made  frequent  progrefles  into  the  feveral  ^"''^''-  ^ 
counties,  that  he  might  the  better  difcover  and  re-  nolmT  in*' 
medy  all  abufes  in  the  rural  jurifdidlions,  or  in  the  Appemiice* 
behaviour  of  the  judges  whom  he  fent  thither,  as 
his  delegates,  to  adminifter  juftice.     He  did  «<?/ v.  Petmirf 
(fiiyS  a  writer,  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  and  inti-  ^'!li[]**^'^ 
mately  known)  Jit Jitll  in  bis  palace^  as  moji  other  kings 
do^  but  going  ovtr  the  provinces  explored  the  anions  of 
tdl  bis  fubjtnSj  chiefly  judging  thofe  whom  be  bad  op-- 
pointed  the  judges  of  others^    A  conftant  fenfe  of  the 
Vol.  n.  C  fuper^ 
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fuperintendance  of  the  royal  authority  was  thus 
kept  up  in  the  minds  of  his  people  j  and  the  power 
of  the  crow%  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  defpife 
or  hate,  was  made  both  refpedtable  and  amiable  ta 
them :  the  intermediate  powers,  eftablilhed  by  the 
fyftem  of  the  feudal  conflitution,  were  duly  con- 
trouled ;  and  the  diforder  attending  the  abufe  of 
thofe  powers  in  the  feveral  parts  of  that  fyftem  was 
prevented.  The  meaneft  pealant,  who  fued  for  juC 
tice  againft  the  higheft  nobleman,  was  favourably 
heard^  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  fpecidy  redrete 
of  his  wrongs.  Robbers  and  freebooters  were  put 
to  death  without  mercy ;  and  every  other  breach  of 
the  peace  was  corredted  by  exemplary  punifhments ; 
lb  that  even  the  moft  profligate  were  awed  and  re- 
ftrained.  Publick  fecurity  being  reftored  by  this 
neceflary  rigour,  and  by  the  continued  adtivity,  vi- 
gilance, and  firmnefe  of  the  fovereign,  in  fuppref- 
fing  whatever  had  a  tendency  to  produce  inteftine 
troubles,  the  farmer,  and  the  hulbandman,  the 
merchant,  and  the  manufeAurer,  returned  to  their 
»  occupations ;  the  towns  and  villages  were  repeo- 

pled  ;  agriculture  and  commerce  revived  and  flou- 
riflied,  virtue  and  religion  were  encouraged  and 
promoted.  Such  were  the  confequences  of  Henry's 
beneficent  government ;  and  thus  he  obtained  die 
higheft  glory  a  king  can  obtain,  that  of  having  re- 
formed a  depraved  and  corrupted  flate ! 

In  thefe  affairs  he  was  ferved  ably  (and  to  chufe 
able  fervants  is  the  moft  neceflary  part  of  royal 
wifdom)  by  thofe  he  entrufted  with  the  miniftry. 
They  were  all  perfons  whom  approved  and  eminent 
merit  recommended  to  his  favour.  Robert  de  Bel- 
lomontearl  of  Leicefter  was  grand  jufticiary,  apoft 

J  lot  ufually  filled,  in  that  age,  by  a  layman ;  or  at 
eaft  not  by  a  layman,  without  fome  prelate  being 
joined  in  commiflion  with  him :  but  Henry,  who 
faw  the  clergy  too  powerful,  did  not  think  it  advife- 
able  to  ftrengthen  them  ftill  more,  by  fuchan  addi- 

tion 
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tion  of  power  as  that  office  gave ;  defiring  rather  td 
make  the  authority  of  it  a  curb  to  that  of  the 
church*  He  therefore  joined  two  laymen  in  the 
commiflion,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Richard  de 
Lucy.  The  former  was  a  perftwi  of  great  prudence 
and  yet  of  a  refolute  fpirit,  very  proper  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  (late  againft  the  attempts  of  the 
clergy  and  the  pope ;  which  he  was  the  better  ena- 
bled to  perform,  becaufe  his  known  piety  and  the 
regularity  of  his  life  fet  him  above  the  imputation 
of  irreligion,  ufually  thrown  in  that  age  upon  any 
of  the  laity  who  dared  to  refill  the  ufurpations  of 
Rome. 

His  collegue  was  a  gentleman  of  confiderable 
rank,  and  one  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a 
foldier,  but  joined  to  his  valour,  and  military  abili-i 
ties,  the  knowledge  of  a  lawyer  and  talents  of  a 
ftatefman.  In  chufing  him  to  (hare  this  office  Hen- 
ry gave  a  new  proof  of  his  not  being  influenced  by 
the  fpirit  of  party,  and  of  having  entirely  bani(hed 
thofe  refentments,  which  a  narrow  mind,  or  a  bad 
heart,  would  have  retained  and  indulged.  For 
Richard  de  Lucy  had  been  highly  in  favour  with 
Stephen,  nor  had  he  ever  betrayed  him  or  deferted 
his  (ervice.  A  little  before  the  agreement  of  that 
king  with  Henry  we  find  him  in  arms  againft  the 
latter  :  and  by  an  article  of  that  treaty  the  tower  of 
London  and  Windfor  caftle  were  put  into  his  cufto* 
dy ;  which  nnift  have  been  done  at  the  defire  of 
Stephen,  becaufe  it  appears  that  he  gave  no  fecuri- 
ties  for  his  fidelity  to  bm  in  that  truft :  whereas  he 
was  obliged  to  give  his  fon  to  Henry,  as  a  hofts^e 
for  the  delivery  of  thofe  forts  to  that  prince  after  the 
death  of  the  king.  But  it  is  probable  that  Henry 
approved  the  choice  made  by  Stephen,  from  the  re- 
putation of  integrity  which  Richard  de  Lucy  had 
gained :  and  that  charafter,  with  the  abilities  he 
toon  di(covered  in  him  on  a  nearer  acquaintance, 
was  now  thecaufe  of  his  advancement  to  this  high 
C  2  dignity. 
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dignity.  His  conduft  in  it  juftified  the  prudence  of 
Henry-  He  was  one  of  the  faithful  left  and  beft 
fervaiits  that  any  prince  ever  employed,  ufeful  in 
all  bufmefe,  and  as  fit  to  comniand  an  army,  as  to 
prefide  in  a  court  of  judicature,  or  a  council  of 
ftate. 

The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  treated  by 
the  king  with  great  regard,  and   had  a  principal 
rtiare  in  the  adminiftration  of  government,  whicli 
he  defervcd  by  the  fervices  he  had  done  that  prince 
in  afiairsof  the  higheft  importance,  and  by  the  cor- 
dial affeftion  which  he  bore  to  his  perfon.     He  was 
a  man  whom  experience  and  knowledge  of  bufmefs 
had  made  la  minifter  of  ftate  rather  than  genius ; 
having  parts  good  enough  to  be  efteemed,  and  not 
great  enough  to  be  feared^  by  bis  mafter.  Yet,  had  he 
been  of  an  enterprifing  temper,  he  would  have  giveo 
trouble  to  government :  for  whatever  he  undertook 
he  purfucdwithanobftinateand  undaunted  reiblution  ^ 
as  Stephen  found  to  his  coft  on  fome  occafions.   But 
being  now  grown  old  and  weary  of  fa£tion,  as  well 
as  difinclined  to  any  quarrel  with  a  fovereign  whom 
he  loved^  he  tried  to  keep  the  church  and  ftate  as 
quiet  as  he  could ;  which  was  all  that  Henry  de^ 
fired,  till,  by  a  continual  and  infupportable  encreafe 
of  the  evils  arifing  from  the   unwarranted   preten- 
fions  of  the  clergy,  he  was  compelled,  for  the  fake 
of  civil  fociety,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  thofc 
abufes. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  primate,  Thomas 
Becket  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  chancellor.  This 
man,  the  moft  extraordinary  of  the  age  he  lived  in, 
and  from  the  (mgularity  of  his  charatter  (to  which 
there  are  few  parallels  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind) 
deferving  the  notice  of  all  ages,  was  born  at  Lon- 
doBj  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventeen.  His 
fether  and  anceftors  (as  he  lays  himfelf  in  one  of  his 

cpiftl^) 
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^piftles)  were  citizens  there,  ipbo  bad  lived  contentedh  }\'}\  ^^\ 

'^  1        '    J  .1    '      r  11  v*  T  •'I.I.  Bruscll. 

and  quietly  among  tbetr  fellow  citrzens,  md  were  not  edition. 
the  loweft  among  tbem.     It  feems  that  his  education 
was  intended  to  qualify  him  for  the  church.     We  nua^jjUogB, 
are  told,  that,  during  his  childhood)  his  fether  put  five  Hiftorit 
him  to  fchool  in  Merton  abbey ;  and,  when  he  had  ^vT^'' 
attained  to  manhood,  fent  him  to  finifti  his  ftudics  proc.  s.Tho- 
at  Paris.    After  fome  time,  he  returned  from  thence  JSTrf  &c?*'* 
to  London,  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Port-  «dit  Ptrit. 
greve's  office  there,  and  then  introduced  to  the  arch-  "°*  "*^^* 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  finding  him  a  youth  of 
uncommon  parts,  and  being  captivated  with  his 
graceful  and  winning  addrefs,  gave  him  the  livings 
of  Sl  Mary  le  Strand  and  Otteford  in  Kent,  and  ob-  Qoadriiogm. 
tained  for  him  two  prebends  in  the  cathedrals  of  ^«^.  '^ 
London  and  Lincoln.     Thefe  benefices  he,  proba-  T^r  d/'"' 
bly,  held  by  the  pope's  difpenfetioni  (for  he  was '^r*'f •**** 
yet  only  m  deacon  s  orders)  and  delinng  to  qualify 
himfelf^  for  greater  preferments  prevailed  on  his  pa^ 
tron  to  fend  him  to  Bologna,  the  mod  famous  uni'* 
verfity  then  in  the  world,  efpecially  for  the  ftudy  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws,  which  01  all  fcicnces  was 
mofl  likely  to  procure  his  advancement,  either  in 
the  church,  or  riie  flate.    After  refiding  there  a  year, 
he  went  to  Auxerre  in  Burgundy,  where  thofe  laws  vit.€tproc, 
were  alio  taught  ^  and  returned  into  England  no  s-  Thomi, 
mean  proficient  in  them,  but  with  ftill  fuperior  ta-  °'  ^°^*' 
ients  for  negociation ;  which  the  archbifhop  difco- 
vering,  he  difpatched  him  foon  afterwards  as  his 
agent  to  the  pope,  on  a  point  he  thought  of  great 
moment,  .namely,  to  get  the  legantine  po\yer  re- 
ftored  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.     This  commiffion 
was  performed  with  fuch  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  that 
tile  archbifhop  entrufted  to  him  all  his  mod  fecret  in- 
jtrigues  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly  a 
matter  of  the  higheft  importance  to  England,  the  cenr.  m  fa- 
foliciting  from  the  pope  thofe  prohibitory  letters  a-  prt. 
gainft  the  crowning  of  prince  Euftace,  by  which 
^t  defign  was  defeated.    There  was  great  diffi- 

C  3  culty 
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culty  in  conducing  this  bufinefs  :  for,  though  Eu- 
genius  the  Third^  who  then  held  the  pontificare, 
had  quarrelled  with  Stephen,  yet  as  the  ele<^tion  (^ 
dtat  monarch  had  been  ratified  by  the  papal  autho- 
rity, it  was  very  prejudicial  to  die  honour  of  Rome^ 
that  he  fhould  be  declared,  by  the  lame  authority,  a 
perjured  ufurper.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  the  intereft 
of  that  fee  to  cooperate,  in  fupporting  the  preten- 
fions  of  Henry  Piantagehet,  againft  the  Con  of  Ste- 
phen, if  it  defiredto  maintain  the  encroachments  it 
had  made,  upon  the  rights  of  theEnglifh  monarchy, 
during  the  reign  of  his  father  And  therefore  (as 
Epift.  14.  we  are  informed  by  an  anecdote  preferved  to  us  in  a 
*'i''«  letter  of  Becket)  one  of  the  cardinals,  who  favour- 

ed Euftace,  toid  the  pope  on  this  occafion,  that  iS 
would  be  idfier  to  bold  a  ram  by  the  horns  than  a  Hon  by 
the  taU.  The  ftrength  and  power  of  Euftace,  whofe 
foreign  dominions  were  bur  fmall,  compared  with 
thofe  of  Henry,  certainly  could  not  be  (b  hard  to 
contend  with,  nor  was  it  probabie,  that  his  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom  of  England  would  be  fo  firmly 
and  fecurely  cftabli(hcd  as  Henry's,  if  the  latter 
rtiould  recover  the  crown  of  his  anceftors.  This 
was  a  confideration,  which  it  behoved  the  court  of 
Rome  to  regard  with  great  attention,  before  tliey 
took  any  meafures  to  oppofe  the  fucceflion  of  Eu- 
ftace; efpecially,  as  there  was  no  reafon  to  believe, 
that  the  principles  and  maxims  of  government  in.- 
fufed  into  Henry  would  incline  him  to  acquiefce  in 
their  ufurpations.  For  Eecket  himfelf  obferves,  in 
the  above-cited  letter,  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
crown,  be  oppofed  tbe  liberty  of  the  churchy  by  a  kind 
of  hereditary  ri^bt  ^  his  father  having  refifted  it,  in 
feveral  inftances,  with  remarkable  fpirit.  Euftace 
then  might  juftly  hope,  that  he  fhoiiJd  be  favoured 
by  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  ^  and  there  was  the  left 
probability  thatEugenius  could  be  brought  to  a<ft 
againft  him,  as  Stephen,  in  that  conjunAure,  had 
4  minifter  at  Romcj  who  had  much  influence  over 

the 
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the  mind  of  that  pontif,  namely,  Henry  de  Mur- 
dac ;  to  whom  Eugenius  himfelf  had  given  the  fee 
of  York  (as  I  have  before  related)  and  whom  Ste- 
phen, who  had  tong  refiifed   to  acknowledge  him, 
had  now  received,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  papal 
bull  for  the  coronation  of  his  (on.     But  the  impla-  g«^-  p*  f«* 
cable  hatred  of  the  pope  againft  him,  and  Becket's  chro^.*fob 
great  abilities  in  negociation,    overcame  all  the"°"«5** 
weighty  arguments  and  powerful  intereft  on  the  fide 
of  Aat  prince :  which  happy  fticcefs,  in  an  affair  of 
fuch  confequence    and    fo  much  difficulty,   gave 
Becket  a  merit,  not  only  to  the  prelate  by  whom  he 
was  employed,  but  alfb  to  Henry,  which  was  the 
firft  foundation  of  his  high  fortune.     At  his  return 
into  England,  the  archbifhop  conferred   upon  him 
feveral  new  favours,  making  him  provoft  of  Bever- 
ley and  dean  of  Haftings,  which  benefices  he  held  fj'Vu/*^*** 
together  with  the  former ;  and  juft  before  the  death  Becket. 
of  Stephen  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  was 
likewife  given  to  him  by  tHc  fame  prelate.     But 
thefe  were  only  the  beginnings  of  liis  advancement 
For  immediately  after  Henry*s  acceffion    to    the 
throne,  he  was  made  the  king's  chancellor,  at  the 
Tequefl  of  his  patron,  who  thought  no  dignity  or 
truft  above   his  merit.     Nor,  in  doing  thi«,  did 
Henry  pleafe  the  archbifhop  alone.     Becket's  pro- 
motion muft  have  been  extremely  agreeable  to  the 
Englifh ;  as  he  was  the  firft  of  that  nation,  fince    . 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
querour,  on  whom  any  great  office,  either  in  the 
church  orftate,  had  been  conferred  by  the  kings  of 
Norman  race ;  the  exciufion  of  them  from  all  dig- 
nities being  a  maxim  of  policy,  delivered  down  by 
that  monarch  to  his  fons,  and  founded  (as  we  are 
told  by  William  of  N4alni(bury)  on  the  alarming  ex-  v.  Maimft. 
ample  of  what  had  befallen  the  Danes  in  England,  ^^ \o.'d, 
after  the  deceafe  of  Canute  the  Great.     For  the  wm.  i. 
Englifh  having  been  fuffered,  by  the  indulgence  of 
Canute^  to  retain  under  him  a  large  fhare  of  ho- 
C  4  nours. 
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nours  and  power,  the  confequence  was,  tbat  they 
foon  recovered  the  government,  and  drove  out  the 
foreigners.     Whether  the  expulfion  of  the  latter 
were  leally  owing  to  the  cauie  here  afligned,  or  to 
their  own  provoking   infolence,  may  well  be  dif- 
puted  :  but  this  opinion,  unqueftionably,  prevailed 
too  much  in  the  minds  of  the  Normans,  and  con^ 
tinued  too  long.     Even  Henry  the  Firft,  who  court-r 
cd  the  affection  of  the  EngUfh,  as  the  chief  ftrcngth 
of  his  government,  and  in  other  refpefts  was  kind 
to  them,  adhered  to   this  maxim,  more,  perhaps, 
from  an  apprehenfion  of  offending  the  Normans, 
than  any  jealoufy  in  himfelf     Stephen  and  Matilda 
feem  to  have  acted  on  the  fame  principle  :  fo  that 
this  difhonourable  mark  of  humiliation  and  inequa-. 
lity  remained  fixed  on  that  people,  till  the  aufpici- 
ous  reign  of  Henry  Plantagenet.     He  was  the  firft 
who  took  it  off:  and  certainly  this  deferves  to  be 
celebrated  among  the  moft  memorable  and  moft 
laudable  acts  of  his  life ;  being  that  which  removed 
^1!  appearance  of  a  conquefty  and  entirely  completed 
tlu  incorporating  union  between  the  two  nations, 
which  his  royal  grandfather  had  formed,  but  had 
not  brought  to  full  perfection.     He  might,  poffibly, 
be  more  inclined  to  favour  the  Englifh,  as,  by  his 
grandmother,  he  dcfcended  from  the  Axjglo-Saxon 
kings :  but  one  may  better  a(ibribe  the  kindnefs  he 
(hewed  them  to  large  and  generous  notions  of  policy, 
which  made  him  defire  to  widen  the  foundations,  on 
which  the  government  of  England  had  ftood  for 
ibn^  time :  foundations  too  narrow  for  the  fuper- 
.ftru£tureof  glory  and  publick  good,  which  his  no- 
ble ambition  and  extenfive  benevolence  afpired  to 
raife.     The  work,  indeed,  was  to  him  lefs  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  to  his  grandfather :  for  Eng- 
V.  Aiiredot  land  had  now  (as  a  contemporary  author  tells  us) 
v!?'&  Mi^*  »o^  only  a  kiw^  hut  tnany  bijbops  and  abbotSy  many  great 
rtc.  Edwird.  eatls  and  nome  kmgbfSy  wbo^  being  deftended  both  from 
conr  p.  40.  ^  Norman  and  Englijh  bloody  wrr  an  honour  to  the 

one 
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one  and  a  comfort  to  the  other.  This  happy  efFedt  of  the 
inter-marriages  between  the  two  nations  naturally 
leffened  the  jealoufy,  which,  for  almoft  a  century, 
had  been  fo  ftrong  in  the  Normans.  But  a  prince  of 
a  narrow  foul  would  not  have  feen  the  prafticabi- 
lity,  or  comprehended  the  utility  of  departing  from 
the  maxim  his  predeceflbrs  had  adhered  to :  and  it 
would  have  been  fingly  fufficient  to  illuftrate  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  that,  by  putting  an  end 
to  this  diftinftion,  as  well  as  to  that  which  the  fury 
of  civil  difcord  had  lately  produced,  he  opened  the 
temple  of  Honour  to  all  merit,  called  forth  every 
virtue,  and  every  talent,  into  the  fervice  of  the 
publick,  and  made  himfelf  the  common  father  of 
his  whole  people. 

The  chancellour  of  England,  at  this  time,  had  no  sec  Dnj?. 
diftindt  court  of  judicature,  in  which  he  prefided :  g*n"  j^ndi- 
but  he  a6ted  together  with  the  jufticiary  and  other  ci«i«.  & 
great  officers,  in  matters  of  the  revenue,  at  the  ex-  HUi.**of  the 
chequer,  and  fometimes  in  the  counties,  upon  cir-  Excheq.ca. 
cuits.     The  great  feal  being  in  his  cuftody,  he  fu-  ^'  ^'*  *^' 
per vi fed  and  fealed  the  writs  and  precepts,  that 
iffued  in  proceedings  pending  in  the  king's  court 
and  in  the  exchequer.     He  alfo  fupervifed  all  char- 
ters, which  were  to  be  fealed  with  that  feal.     Mr. 
Madox  obferves,  that  he  was  ufually  a  bifhop  ot 
prelate,  becaufe  he  viras  looked  upon  as  chief  of  the 
king's  chapel^  which  was  under  his  fpecial  care.     In 
the  council  his  rank  was  very  high.     It  feems  that 
he  had  the  principal  diredtion  and  conduft  of  all 
foreign  affairs,  performing  moft  of  that  bufinefs 
which   is  now  done  by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate. 
Such  was  the  office  to  which  Becket  was  raifed : 
but  the  favour  of  his  mafter  made  him  greater  than 
even  the  power  of  that  office,  great  as  it  was  in  it- 
felf 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  had  hoped  to 
govern  the  kingdom,  had  no  (hare  in  die  miniftry, 
or  none  that  went  beyond  the  appearance  and  form 
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of  being  called  to  a  council,  where  his  opinion  was 
never  followed^  but  when  it  might  help  to  confirm 
and  authorize  tliat  of  others,  who  liad  the  confi- 
dence of  their  mafter,  Henry  was  too  honeft  to 
love,  too  wife  to  truft  him,  and  too  ftrong  in  the 
efteem  and  afFeftion  of  the  public  to  fear  his  refent- 
,  ment,  Difgufted  at  this  neglect;  and  imagining, 
perhaps,  that  by  intriguing  with  the  pope,  or  the 
king  of  France,  againft  Henry,  he  might  be  able 
4  to  revenge  himfelf  more  effectually  on  the  latter, 
and  witli  greater  fafety  to  himfelf,  than  by  remain^ 
ing  in  England,  he  privately  fent  his  treafures  out 
of  the  realm,  and  then  left  it  himlelf,  without 
the  permillion  of  his  fovereign,  who  immediately 
gave  orders,  that  all  the  fix  caftlesj  belonging  to 
him  in  England,  fhould  be  demoHfhed.  The  blow 
was  decihve, — It  broke  at  once  all  his  military 
power  in  this  kingdom;  it  fhewed  a  boldnefs  and 
vigour  in  the  government,  which  deterred  even  the 
clergy  from  efpoufing  his  quarrel;  and  as,  abroad, 
he  did  not  find  the  fupport  he  expected,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fubmit,  and  fue  for  leave  to  return  to  his 
biiboprick ;  which  Henry,  who  had  fufficiently 
punifhed  and  humbled  him,  was  willing  to  grant, 
but  confined  him  to  his  bare  epifcopa!  duties.  In 
this  retirement,  ib  very  unfui  table  to  his  temper^ 
he  pioed  fome  years,  unattended  to,  and  almoft 
forgotten  by  the  publick ;  after  having  made  and 
unmade  kings,  and  governed  with  more  than  regal 
power !  Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the 
ftrength  of  the  crown  and  the  wifdom  of  the  king, 
than  that  fo  crafty  and  bold  a  man,  fo  (kilful  in 
courts,  fo  verfcd  in  failion,  could  neither  work  him- 
felf in  :o  the  government,  nor  make  it  uneafy  f 

Peace  and  obedience  being  thus  eftabliiTied  in 
England,  Henry  had  leifureto  attend  to  his  foreign 
affairs.  Hisfirft  bufinefe  was,  to  do  his  homage  to 
Louis,  for  the  fiefs  he  held  of  the  crown  of  France, 
This  ceremony  was  nece0ary  at  tlie  end  of  a  war, 

in 
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in  which  a  vaflal  had  forrght  againft  his  fovereign ; 
tfae  feudal  connexion  between  them  having  been 
broken :  and  therefore  it  fhould  have  been  paid  by 
Henry,  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  year 
before.     But  his  ficknefs,    which  came  upon  him 
immediately  afterwards,   and  fome  affairs  of  im- 
portance retarded  it  till  Stephen  died ;   and  then 
he  was  forced,  as  (bon  as  the  commotions  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  wind  and  fea  would  permit,  to 
haften  to  England.     During  his  (lay  in  this  ifland, 
to  prevent  the  king  of  France  from  taking  any  um- 
brage at  this  negledt,  or,  rather,  becaufe  he  was 
fenfible  that  fome  had  been  taken,  he  wrote  to  that 
monarch,  and  afliired  him  of  his  willingnefs  to  payy.  oorhef- 
the  fame  homage  which  he  had  paid  him  before,  for  »«•  «•  }^- 
all  the  dominions  which  he  held  of  his  crown,  on  con-f,J'  i  k^ 
dition  of  fuch  a  reciprocal  engagement  from  him,  pj^«-  ♦p'**- 
as  the  duty  of  a  feudal  lord  to  his  vaflal  required.  ^  ' 
It  was  the  more  neceflary,  at  this  time,  that  fuch 
an  aflurance  (hould  be  given,  becaufe,  Henry  the 
Firft  having  difputed  the  nature  of  the  homage, 
which  was  due  to  the  *  Crown  of  France  from  the   " 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  and  having  refufed  to  pay  it 
in  the  ufual  manner,  it  might  be  apprehended,  that 
his  grandfon,  being  now  king  of  England,  would 
make  the  fame  difficulty,  though  he  had  before  fub- 
mitted  to  it.     But  he  avoided  any  occafion  of  a 
quarrel  with  Louis,  efpecially  one  not  well-groun- 
ded ;  and  declared^  in  the  fame  letter,  that  out  of 
obedience^  refpe^l^  and  affe£lion  to  that  prince  he  would 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  earl  of  Blois,  by  refer- 
ring their  differences  to  an  amicable  arbitration. 
Thus  he  kept  every  thing  quiet  in  France,  till  he 
had  leifure  to  go  thither ;  which  he  did  very  early  oerv.chroa. 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  fix.     He  then ««  Diceto, 
performed  his  homj^e  to  Louis  for  Normandy,  ".jJ^Hove- 
Aquitaine,    Anjou,   Maine,  arid  Touraine.     That  ^«n- f«*»  •««• 
nionarch  had  great  reafon  (as  a  French  hiflorian  "^^' 

well 
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p.  Daniel  H  wclI  obfefvcs)  to  tremble  when  he  received  it !  The 

fub.  Ino"'   conjundion  of  fo  many  and  fuch  great  feudal  terri- 

*'i^-        tories,  under  one  vaflal,  had  never  happened  before 

in  the  French  monarchy ;  and  gave  no  finall  alarm  to 

Fraace ;  as  the  perfon  in  whom  they  were  united 

was  alfo  king  of  England.     If  Louis  had  taken  all 

occafions  to  diminilh  this  formidable  power,    he 

would  have  afted  with  prudence :  but  he  negledted 

a  great  one,  which  prefented  itfelf  to  him  foon  after 

this  time. 

V.  Newbrig.     It  has,  before,  been  told,  how  Henry  Plantj^e- 

*  "  *^^'     net  had  very  unwillingly  been  compelled,  at  thedeath 

of  his  father,  and  before  the  body  of  that  prince 

was  buried,  to  fwear  that  he  would  perform  every 

article  of  his  will.     Agreeably  to  that  oath,   he 

ch  on.        fhould,  after  he  had  gained  pofleflion  of  England, 

TnT"  Z'f"  have  refigned  the  three  earldoms  of  Anjou,  Tou- 

c>  v.c  ron.  raittc  and  Maine,  to  GeofFry,  his  younger  brodien 

i!m  V  h  i\.    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  h^  ^^^  crowned,  he  applied  to  Rome 

luiv  ann.      for  Tclief  from  the  obligation  of  this  oath :  reprefent- 

ijompt       ii^g  to  the  pope,  that  he  had  taken  it  by  conftraint, 

thr.  p  1048  and  in  abfolutc  ignorance  of  what  his  father's  will 

contained,  which  he  objedted  to,  in  this  particular, 

as  being  unjuft ;  becaufe,  againft  the  clearefl  prin^ 

ciples  of  natural  right,  without  his  having  commits 

ted  any  fault,  or  offence,  it  deprived  him  of  his 

whole  paternal  inheritance. 

The  Roman  fee,  fince  firft  it  ailumed  an  autho- 
Tity  of  difpenfing  with  oaths,  has  very  fcldom  refb- 
fed,  upon  proper  application,  to  reconcile  the  reli- 
gion and  confcience  of  a  prince,  widi  his  interefts, 
or  his  paffions ;  unlefe  when  another  prince  of  great-* 
er  power,  or  more  a  friend  to  the  interefts  of  the 
papacy,  has  oppofed  the  requeft  Henry  was  a 
great  king :  his  brother  was  a  fubjedk,  who  had  no 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe-,  which 
was  ufually  examined  by  the  cafuifts  of  the  Vatican 
with  much  more  attention,  than  die  niceties  of  the 
cafe  referred  to  their  judgment    It  is  not  very  cer- 
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fain  whether  Anaftafius  the  Fourth,  or  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  was  then  pontif :  but  either  of  them  was  in 
circumftances  to  make  him  defoous  of  Henry's 
fricndlhip.     And,    as  there  was  really  fomething 
hard  in  die  cafe  of  that  prince,  the  difpenfmg  power 
of  Rome  was  plaufibly,  as  well  as  ufefuUy,  exerci- 
fed,  in  his  behalf,  on  this  occafion.     Being  thus  re- 
leafed  from  his  oath,  he  paid  no  regard,  either  to 
the  will  of  his  father,  or  the  complaints  of  his  bro- 
ther.    The  latter,  indeed,  could  not  reafonably  ex- 
pert that  he  (hould ;  after  having  joined  with  his 
enemies  to  feize  thofe  dominions,  by  force  of  arms, 
when  he  had  no  title  to  them,  even  allowing  the  will 
to  be  obligatory  upon  Henry ;  as  it  was  done  before 
that  prince  had  pclieflion  of  England.     Confidering 
the  time  when  he  entered  into  ttiat  league,  and  the 
whole  purport  of  it,  one  cannot  be  much  furprifed, 
that  the  affedion  of  Henry  fhould  be  cooled  towards 
a  brother,  who  had  fo  unnaturally  covenanted  his 
utter  deftrudion.     But  though  GeofFry  had  abun- 
dant caufe  to  be  very  well  fetisfied  with  having  been 
pardoned  a  treafon  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  he  would 
neither  relinquifti  his  pretenficMis  to  the  earldoms, 
nor  receive  fome  compenfations,  offered  to  him  by 
Henry,  whom  he  went  to  vifit  at  Rouen,  togedier 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  the  count  and  countefe  of 
Flanders,  foon  after  the  return  of  that  king  into  Nor- 
mandy from  his  late  interview  with  Louis,  which 
feems  to  have  been  held  in  the  French  Vexin.  What 
thefe  compenfations  were  hiftory  does  not  inform 
us :  but  we  are  told  that  he  departed  in  great  dis- 
content, and  going  to  his  caftles  infefted  from  thence 
the  whole  country  round  about  them.     As  there 
was  in  all  the  three  earldoms  no  fmall  number  of 
the  nobility  and  pricipal  gentry,  who  wifhed  rather 
to  be  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  refiding 
conftantly  among  them,  and  one  whofe  power  they 
did  not  fear,  than  by  an  abfent  and  potent  monarch, 
Geof&y  might  have  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in 
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tliofe  parts,  if  Henry,  whofe  vigilance  was  never 
furprifed,  had  not,  immediately  upon  his  depar- 
ture, aflembled  an  army,  with  which  he*marched 
to  oppofe  him,  and  having  divided  them  into  two  bo- 
dies laid  fiege  at  the  fame  time  to  two  of  his  caflles^ 
Mirebeau  in  Anjou,  and  Chinion  in  Touraine. 
Nature  and  art  had  united  in  fortifying  the  latter : 
but  nothing  could  then  rcfift  the  force  of  Henry's 
arms.  Both  caftles  were  taken ;  and  the  rebel 
prince  was  compelled,  with  equal  forrow  and  (hame, 
once  more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  clemency  of  his 
brother,  which  ingratitude  itfelf  could  not  weary 
out.  Upon  his  furrendering  the  caftle  of  Loudon, 
his  only  remaining  fortrefs,  Henry  fettled  on  him  a 
a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  poujids  of  Englifh  money 
and  two  thoufand  Angevin  ;  and  left  ham  the  lands 
belonging  to  his  caftles,  but  levelled  thefe  to  the 
ground  ;  thus,  at  once,  giving  him  a  maintenance, 
not  unfui table  to  his  rank,  and  taking  from  him  the 
See  the  note  mcaus  of  raifiug  new  difturbances.  The  above- 
nf  monrV'.7  nicntioued  fum  was  equal  to  an  income  of  twenty 
ih-  end  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  of  our  money  in 
ihr  fi.a  vo.  ^j^^j-^  days,  befides  the  revenues  arifing  from  his 
lands :  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  provifions  of 
the  fame  nature  had  always  been  made  for  the  youn- 
ger brothers  of  kings  or  princes,  inftead  of  appe- 
nages  which  gave  them  die  pofleflion  of  fortrefles, 
by  which  their  ambition  was  often  tempted  to  carry 
them  into  fadtion  and  civil  war.  Neverthelefe  it  is 
certain,  that,  by  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,  the 
king  of  France  fliould  have  fupported  Geoffty's 
claim,  and  given  him  die  inveftiture  of  the  three 
earldoms;  in  order  to  feparate  thofe  dominions 
iTom  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  diereby  leflen 
the  power  of  Henry  in  that  kingdom :  but  he  over- 
looked this  great  intereft ;  or  thought,  that  having 
(6  lately  received  homage  from  him  for  all  his  ter- 
ritories in  France,  including  the  three  earldoms,  he 
could  not,  at  this  time,  difpute  his  title  to  them ; 
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cfoecially,  as  it  was  ftrengthened  by  the  authority 
or  the  pope,  to  which  he  paid,  on  all  occafions,  an 
implicit  rf  fpedt.     This  acquiefcence  on  his  part  was 
of  much  advantage  to  Henry  ;  who  alfo  found  his 
account  in  the  advances  he  had  made,  not  long  be- 
fore, tQjvards  a  peace  with  theearlof  Blois,  which 
tied  the  hands  of  that  prince,  and  prevented  his 
giving  any  alliftance  to  GeofFry.     Indeed,  it  evi-  ^e,^"?v*^ 
dently  appears,  by  the  ads  of  a  council,  which  «p*«ft.  d'^er. 
Louis  held  this  year  at  Soiflbns,  that  the  fettling  a  princ  ^tft! 
general  peace  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  reftor-  J7  59.  ^  P- 
ing  agriculture,   commerce,   and  other  rruits  or  ^nn.  1155. 
tranquillity,  was  the  objedt  that  the  king,   and  all 
his  principal   feudatories,  had  mod  at  hes^rt :    of 
which  difpofition  Henry  availed    himfelf  in   this 
conjundture.     As  to  the  juftice,  or  moral  reftitude, 
of  his  proceedings  with  GeofFry,  which  fome  hifto- 
rians  have  condemned  with  mod  fevere  reproaches, 
he   would  certainly  have  been  a  more  pious   fon, 
if  he  had  not  difputed  his  father's  will :  but  whe- 
ther that  will  was   equitable  in  itfelf,  or  whether 
his.  brother  deferved  from  him  more  kindnefs  than 
he  met  with,  may  well  be  queftioned. 

England  feems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  this 
war;  but  Henry  was  attended,    throughout  the 
whole  expedition,  by  his  chancellour,  Becket.  This  pervXhron. 
minifter  was  now  become  his  chief  favourite,  and  "155° «  io 
made  a  very  immoderate  ufe  of  his  favour.     Em-  ^\^^f'^' 
ployments  and  trufts  of  all  kinds  were  heaped  up-  s* Vbd^i. 
on  him,  without  meafure  or  propriety.     Befides  the  ^"j*^°° 
oflSce  of  chancellour  and  a  fcandalous  number  of  loss/Heri- 
ccclefiaftical   benefices,  he  had   royal   caftles  ^Tid^^^y^f^^^ 
forts  committed  to  his  cuflody,    the  temporalities  Fit*  stephea 
of  vacant   prelacies,  and  the  efcheats  of  great  ba-  JJ'JI**  ^"^ 
tomes  belonging  to  the  crown.     The  revenues  of 
thefe  he  made  ufe  of,  with  the  fame  freedom,  as 
if  they  had    been    his  own  rents  ^     perhaps,  for 
the  general   fervice  of   his    mafter,  but   without 
keeping  any  regular  or  ftridt  account,  and  certain- 
ly 
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T\ !,' '^  i"^  'y  ^^'^^  S^^^^  appearance  of  a  mod  extravagant  prodi- 
ii  ri)i:L  e.  gality  and  oftentation  in  himfelf :  lb  unlimited  was 
3>  the  confidence  that  Henry  placed  in  him!    Indeed 

V.  AiK^orc.  1^^  fem-*d  almofl  to  fhare  the  throne  with  his  fove- 
reign.  And  it  muft  be  confeft,  that,  if  fuch  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  royal  authority  could  have  been 
juftified  by  the  accompIilTiments  and  talents  of  a 
minifter,  it  would  by  his.  For  he  pofleffed  all 
the  qualites  that  could  mod  powerfully  engage  tlie 
affedions  of  a  prince,  who  had  a  judgment  capa- 
ble of  difcerning  and  a  heart  formed  to  love  ex- 
traordinary merit,  but  a  temper  that  required  feme 
delicacy  of  addrefs  in  thofe  who  approached  him 
\ery  nearly,  and  that  yielded  moft  to  thofe  friends, 
whole  characfter  appeared  moft  to  fympathife  with 
it,  in  fentiments  and  in  humours.  The  peribn  of 
Becket  was  very  graceful  and  his  countenance  plead- 
ing :  his  wit  was  lively  and  facetious,  his  judge- 
ment acute,  his  eloquence  flowing  and  fweet,  hiB 
memory  vaft  and  ready  on  all  occafions.  The  time 
he  had  paflcd  in  that  fchool  of  the  moft  exquifite 
policy,  the  court  of  Rome,  had  greatly  improved 
and  refined  his  underftanding.  Nor  was  his  ca- 
pacity limited  to  the  fphere  of  bufinefs.  He  made 
himfelf  a  perpetual  companion  to  the  king  in  moft 
of  his  pleafures,  ar?d  fell  in  with  all  his  taftes  fo 
eafily  and  fo  naturally,  that  in  paying  his  court 
he  feemed  only  to  indulge  his  own  inclinations^ 
There  was  a  certain  inexpreflible  grace  in  his  man^ 
ners,  given  by  nature,  but  helped  by  art,  which 
rendered  his  virtues  more  amiable,  and  even  his 
vices  agreeable.  Thus  his  profufenefs  andoftenta-^ 
tion  appeared  like  generofity  and  greatncfs  of  fpirit. 
Nor  was  he  devoid  of  ditie  qualities :  but  he  car- 
ried them  beyond  their  proper  bounds.  His  expenfe 
was  enormous,  and  Henry  would  have  been  jea- 
lous of  it,  as  intended  to  acquire  too  much  popu-- 
larity,  if  he  had  not  been  perfuaded  by  the  addre& 
f  f  Piccket,  that  all  this  magnificence,  in  which  the 

fon 
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Ion  of  i  private  citizen  furpafled  even  the  greateft 
and  moft  opulent  earls,  was  only  defigned  to  do 
honour  to  his  bountiful  mafter,  whofe  creature  he 
was,  and  upon  whom  his  whole  fortune  mud  ab- 
folutely  de|Dend.  Yet  amidft  the  luxury  in  which 
he  li\ed  for  feveral  years,  and  all  the  temptations 
of  a  court  where  gallantry  reigned,  he  was  (if  we 
may  believe  the  writers  of  his  life)  conftantly  tem^ 
perate,  and  invincibly  chafte. 

Henry,  being  now  triumphant  in  Aniou,  obliged 
all  the  nobility  of  Gafcony  and  Guienne  to  give  him 
hoftages  for  their  future  fidelity.  On  what  occafion 
he  did  fo  we  are  not  told :  but  he  had,  doubtlefs, 
fome  extraordinary  caufe  to  fufpeft  them';  per- 
haps, a  difcovery  of  their  having  fecretly  intrigued 
with  his  brother ;  which  confpiracy  might  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  eflfedl,  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
government  and  the  terror  or  his  arms.  For  it  is 
not  very  probable,  that  Geoffry  would  have  dafed 
fo  inconfiderately  to  draw  thofe  arms  on  himfelf, 
if  he  had  not  relied  on  fome  affiftance :  and  the  ba- 
rons of  Aquitaine,  having  been  long  weakly  go* 
vcrned  by  Henry's  predeceflbfs,  were  impatient  of 
reftraint,  and  prone  to  rebellion.  But  whatever 
might  be  the  motives,  on  which  Henry  thought  it 
neceflary  to  take  this  precaution,  it  anfwer^  his 
purpofe  fo  well,  that,  for  many  years  afterwards,  1 

it  kept  thofe  provinces  in  peace  and  obedience  to 
his  government. 

Fortune  was  fo  favourable  to  him  at  this  time, 
that  every  accident  added  to  his  ftrength.     It  hap-  ^^^"; 
pened  that  the  count  and  countefs  of  Flanders  en-  geo.  1157. 
gaged  themfelves  by  a  vow  to  go,  this  year,  on  a  ^^"^^  ~' 
pilgrimage,  to  Jerulalem.     They  diought  that  they  Neubrii 
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could  not  find  fo  fit  a  guardian,  in  their  abfencc,  Awii! wit. 
for  Philip,  their  cldeft  fon,.who  was  yet  an  in-fubtoii. 
fant,  or  fo  refpeftable  a  proteAor  for  their  domi-  **^^* 
nions,  as  Henry  their  near  kinfman,  and    faithful 
friend.    To  him  therefore  they  committed  the  care 
Vow.  IL  D  of 
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of  their  fon^  and  the  regency  of  Flanders,  till  they 
fhould  return  from  the  Eaft :  and  the  young  prince 
having  efpouicd  the  heircfs  of  Vermandois,  that 
province  alio  viras  put  under  his  governmerjt  This 
was  a  great  augmentation  of  his  power  on  the  ccm* 
tinent ;  and  might  well  have  added  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  French  court :  but  he  ufed  his  utmoft 
art  to  quiet  their  apprehenfions  ^  being  never  fo 
carefiil  to  pay  the  king  of  France  the  refpefts  of 
a  vaflal  and  the  regards  of  an  ally,  as  when  he  had 
made,  or  was  endeavouring  to  make,  forae  acqui- 
fition,  which  might  naturally  give  umbrage  to  him 
and  his  kingdom.  The  affairs  of  Flanders  were 
fetded,  with  great  attention  and  great  wifdom,  by 
their  new  govemour  v  and  after  he  had  eftablifhed 
fuch  order  and  harmony  in  all  his  territories  a- 
broad,  that  he  brought  them  to  compofe  one  poli- 
tical fyftem,  as  if  they  had  been  a  fingle  ftate,  he 
returned  into  England  in  the  fpring  of  die  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven.  To  re-annex  to 
that  kingdom  all  Uie  provinces  it  had  loft  to  the 
Scotch  and  Welch,  under  the  late  unhappy  reign, 
was  now  the  objedl  of  his  ambition^  and  of  the  dc- 
fires  of  his  people* 

In  what  manner  his  great  uncle,  David,  king  of 
Scotland  had  gained  poireflion  of  the  three  northern 
counties,  and  had  brought  him  to  take  an  oath, 
that  he  would  not  refume  them,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
recover  the  throne  of  his  anceftors,  has  been  al- 
ready related,  in  the  preceding  book.  The  title 
of  that  king  or  of  his  fon,  to  thele  provinces,  even 
as  fiefs  to  be  held  of  England,  under  homage  and 
f^ty,  had  been  always  very  doubtfiiL  By  what 
right  either  of  them  laid  claim  to  Weftnioreland, 
I  cannot  difcover.  And  out  of  the  grant  which 
Stephen  had  made  of  Northumberland,  Newcaftle 
and  Bamburg  had  been  exprefly  referved.  But 
David  had  feized  upon  more  than  he  had  a  right 
to,  from  the  terms  of  that  compadtj  under  the  pre- 
tence 
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fence  of  holding  thofe  provinces  for  Matilda  and 
her  fon ;  inftead  of  which  he  retained  and  left  them 
to  his  own  grandfbn^  as  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  feparated  from  England,  and  not  even 
tied  to  it  by  any  obligation  of  feudal  obedience. 
It  could  not  appear  to  the  Englilh  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  an  acquifition  the  Scotch  had  made, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  England, 
and  the  diftrefs  of  the  royal  family,  in  a  time  of 
civil  war :  and  Henry's  council  fuppofed,  that  he 
might  with  equal  policy,  and  with  nK)re  juftice, 
now  take  advants^e  01  the  weak  ftate  of  Scot- 
land, to  recover  to  his  crown  its  ancient  rights 
and  polfeflions.  His  former  obligations  to  the 
Scotch  royal  family,  for  their  having  aflifted  his 
mother,  and  conferred  upon  himfelf  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  could  be  no  fufficient  argument,  for 
fuffering  territories  of  fo  much  value  and  impor- 
tance to  be  loft  to  his  kingdom ;  it  not  being  per- 
mitted to  a  king  to  be  grateful  at  the  expence  of 
his  people.  He  therefore  judged  it  neceflary  to  re- 
gain the  three  counties,  and  thought  the  time  fo 
tevourable  for  fuch  a  demand,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  negledted.  The  oath  he  had  taken  was  the  folc 
impediment  which  ftood  in  his  way :  but  againft 
this  he  might  plead,  that  it  had^  been  impofed  up- 
on him,  when  his  tender  age,  and  inexperience  in 
matters  of  government,  were  ftrong  objections  to 
the  validity  of  it ;  efpecially,  as  the  alienation  of 
thefe  dominions  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  e- 
ftates  of  the  kingdom,  whofe  confent,  in  all  go- 
vernments not  entirely  defpotick,  is  neceflary  to 
confirm  an  adt  of  tliis  nature.  He  might  alto  al- 
ledge,  that  the  only  confideration,  upon  which  he 
could  be  fuppofed  to  have  taken  fuch  an  oath^ 
without  fraud,  or  force,  was  the  efficacious  afliftance^ 
which  David  had  engaged  to  give  him  in  England, 
by  making  an  offennve  war  againft  Stephen :  but 
as  that  engagement  was  not  kept,  he  was  confe- 
D  a  quently 
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qiieiitly  freed  from  his  part  of  the  compact,  Thefe 
reaLbns  appeared  lb  weight)^,  and  made  his  con- 
fcience  fo  eafy,  that  he  did  not  even  apply  to  the 
papal  aiulTority  for  relief  in  this  cafe^  but,  think- 
ing that  his  oath  was  void  in  itfelf^  fent  to  demand 
the  immediate  reft  i  tut  ion  of  the  three  counties. 
Via.  Nen-  i4,g  cmballadors  were  ordered  to  (ay^  that  their 
brig  utiuprt  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^j:  Ef^gi^^j^  ^w^^?/  ^I  (q  ^^  deffnudei 

cf  fa  confidcrabk  a  pirt  of  his  kingdom  ^  nor  cou/d  hi 
piticntlyfie  it  thus  difmemhered:  andjujiice  required^ 
I  bat  territories  gained  by  the  Scotch  in  his  nmne  Jbould 
he  r^ored  to  him.  Upon  receiving  this  mefiage^  Mai- 
colnci,  who  was  dien  bm  in  his  feventeenth  year^ 
or  rather  the  lords  of  his  council,  by  wliofe  ad- 
vice he  was  governed,  thought  it  necellary  to  make 
the  reft i  tut  ioii  demanded  ;  prudently  confidmng  (iayi 
William  of  Newbury^  a  good  contemporary  hifto<3 
rian)  tbdt^  with  regard  ta  this  pint^  the  king  tf  Eng^ 
land  was  n^  kfsftrong  in  the  merits  of  his  canfe  tbaM 
in  the  great nefs  of  bis  power.  But  although  they  hacS 
not  been  fo  ablblutely  convinced  of  tlic  juftice  of 
liis  claim,  as  that  writer  fappofes  j  his  power  wa^ 
undoubtedly,  fo  formidable  to  them,  and  the  ftat( 
of  their  government  fo  infirm,  that  prudence  re* 
quired  them  to  make  this  facrifice  of  contefted  ac^ 
Heuhrigen-  quifitions^  radiEf  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  war^ 
fis,  I.  i.  c  ^vhich  might  ruin  their  country.  And  Malcolna 
''  m'ght  the  more  eafily  give   up   Northumberland, 

bccaufe,   when  David,    his  grandfather,    declan 
him  fucceflbr  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,   he  ai 
figned  that  province  to  William,  his  younger  bn 
ther. 

But  Henry  wad  not  fatisfied  with  having  regain^- 
ed  the  three  counties.  He  likewtfe  infifted,  aoc 
unil^lrhift.  ™^  without  an  ancient  claim,  that  Malcolm  Ihoulc 
erAn'nti.'  "  acknowledge  himfelf  his  vaiTal  for  Lothian.  Thij 
r^/'fubL.  earldom,  in  which  all  the  eaftern  parts  of  Scotw 
iijy.  *  land,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Fordi, 
c  hnni.  Nor.  ^^j,^  ^^^^  comprehended,  had  been  granted  by  Ed. 
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gar,  one  of  the  greateft  Saxon  kings,  to  Kennetli  ^'^n>»«n. 
the  Third,  under  condition  of  homage ;   and  it  twd^'.''?/^. 
does  not  appear   that  the  vaflalage  had  been  evcj-  ^  ^*  ^"^'• 
releafed,  to  him,  or  his    fuccellbrs,  by  any  other  "*^*  ^*'^^' 
king  of  England.     Malcolm  therefore  vvas  adviied 
by  his  council  to  agree   to  this  demand   likewifc; 
and  the  Englifh  monarch  conferred  on   him   the 
earldom  of  Huntington,  againft  tlie  claim  of  the 
carl  of  Northampton,  to  whofe  fether  it  had  been  see  Dog. 
given  by  Stephen  on  the  death  of  Henry  prince  of  ^••*;*^J|'|j' 
Scodand.     Probably,  this  >\as  done  on  the  foun-  N^th?n.j>- 
dation  c£  the   grant   niade   to  David,  Malcolm's  ^"*' 
grandfather,  by  Henry  the  Firfi: :    and  unlcfs  the 
jight  of  the  other  family  to  the  earldom  of  Hunt- 
ington had  been  fo  evidently  certain  in  jufticc  and 
law,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  latitude  in  die  difpo- 
lai  thereof  by  the  power  ot  the  crown,  policy  re- 
quired that,  in  this  inftance,  {bmt  favour  fhould  be 
(hewn  to  the  Scotch  king  in  return  for  the  impor- 
;tant  concdlions,  which  be  had  made  to  Englar.d. 

Thefe  northern  affairs  being  thus  fettled,  Henry 
now  turned  his  dioughts,  and  not  without  fome  in- 
quietude, to  the  great  and  dangerous  war  he  in- 
tended to  make  a^ainft  the  Welck 

As  I  have  not  hitherto,  during  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  given  any  diftintt  account  of  that  ancient 
people,  I  (hall  now  (ketch  ojat  the  moft  important 
ouriines  of  riieir  hiftory,  down  to  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  pardy  from  the  Welch  chronicle  of 
Caradoc  of  Lhancarvon,  which  among  them  is  of 
the  greateft  authority ;  and  partly  from  our  own 
writers.  In  doing  tliis  I  (hall  fupply  fome  mate- 
rial omiiTions,  which  I  defignedly  left  in  the  pre- 
ceding hiftory  of  the  four  firft  Norman  kings ; 
becaOle  I  tiiought  it  would  be  better,  diat  their 
jcranfadions  with  the  Welch,  which  were  not  ab- 
solutely connedcd  with  oiher  matters  there  related, 
ihould  be  Ihcwn  together  v»\th  the  general  view  or 
that  nation,  prefented  here . 

P  3  Wpw 
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How  bravely  and  obftinatdy  the  Si  lures,  Deme- 
tse,  arid  Ordovices,  who  firft  inhabited  that  part  of 
great  Britain  which  has  fince  been  called  Wales, 
refifted  the  all -conquering  power  of  Rome,  the 
Ronnan  hiftorians  themfelves  declare.  When  that 
nation  had  entirely,  relinquifhed  this  ifland,  about 
the  year  four  hundred  and  forty  eight,  thefe  va- 
liant people,  ailifted  by  the  natural  ftrength  of 
their  country,  and  augjnented  by  great  numbers 
who  fled  to  them  for  fafety  from  the  invafions  of 
•  the  Scotch,  the  Pid\s,  and  the  Saxons,  preferved 
themfelves  free  under  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  own  laws,  and  their  own  princes,  while 
all  the  reft  of  South-Britain  was  over-run  and  fub^ 
dued  by  foreign  arms. 

The  name  of  Welch  was  given  to  them  firft  by 
the  Saxons,  and  is  derived  from  a  contradion 
of  Gwallilb,  or  Gaulifh,  denotirjg  their  origin  from 
the  Gauls :  but  they  call  themfelves  Cumri,  of 
which  the  L>atin  name,  Cimbri,  given  to  a  Celtic 
nation  of  Germany,  was,  probably,  a  corruption. 
Wales  vras  bounded  at  firft  by  the  Irifh  feas  and 
Dr.Pov/eii's  the  rivers  Severne  and  Dee.  But,  towards  the  end 
p.^9,  ?o.'**  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Welch  were  driven  out 
Camden',  of  ^\\  the  levcl  country,  fituated  between  the  Se- 
norlhue. '  vcrne  and  Wye,  by  OfTa  the  Great,  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  who  planted  there  Englifh  colonies,  and  made 
the  celebrated  dike,  ft  ill  called  by  his  name,  which 
extended,  from  north  to  foutli,  about  ninety  miles, 
running  along  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  hills, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  tliat  of  the 
Wye  near  Chepftow.  It  is  thought  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  ramparts  thrown  up  bv  Agri- 
cola,  Adrian,  and  Severus  to  guard  the  Roman 
province  againft  the  incurfiojis  of  the  northern  Bar- 
barians :  but,  from  fome  remains  of  it,  which  are 
Itill  to  be  feen,  and  for  feveral  other  reafons,  I 
Ihould  judge  that  it  was  rather  intended  for  a  boun- 
dary, to  feparate    the    territories    of  the  Enghfli 

from 
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from  thofe  of  the  Welch,  than  to  proteft  the  for- 
mer, as  a  fortification.  Whatever  die  intent  of  fb 
vaft  a  work  may  have  been,  the  labour  and  charge 
were  greater  than  the  benefit.  For,  (bon  after 
Offii's  death,  the  Welch  again  extended  their  do^ 
millions  beyond  that  dike,  forcing  their  way,  like 
a  rapid  torrent,  which  defcends  fi-om  the  moun- 
tains and  overflows  the  plain  country.  Their 
limits  from  that  time,  were  very  uncertain ;  being  ' 

often  advanced,   or   fet  back,  as  the  fortune  of 
war  happened  to  change,  in  favour  of  them,  or 
of  the  &xons.     In  the  ninth  century,  Egbert;  fu- 
preme  monarch  of  England,  won  from  them  Chef- 
ter,  which  had  been  the  capital  feat  of  the  former 
kings  of  North-wales.     From  this  city  his  fucceC- 
fors  infefled  that  kingdom  with  perpetual  inroads ; 
and  the  Welch  in  return  made  incurfions,  with 
great  fiiry,  into  the  counties  of  England  that  bor- 
dered upon  them :  each  nation  keeping  up  an  im- 
placable hatred  againft  the  other,  and  adding  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  animofities   to  every  new 
quarrel.     The  Saxon  chronicle  tells  us,  that  Ethel-  v.  Chfw^ 
woli^  fon  to  Egbert,  fubdued  the  people  of  North-  f^Mi.»5i. 
Wales.      It  alfo  appears,  from  Afler's  hiftory  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great,  that  fome  of  the  Welch 
princes  were  fubjed  to  his  crown  •  and  the  Welch 
chronicle  owns,  that  his  grandfon  AtheKtan  entered 
Wales  with  a  great  army,  which  brought  the  kings  p.  50.  fub. 
of  the  country  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  acknow-  »°°-  wi- 
ledge  his  fovereignty :  but  they  did  not  continue 
very  long  in  this  (late  of  fubjedion.     Among  the  v.  seotm*- 
Saxon  laws,   publifhed  by  Wilkins,    we   have  a<^o"^'^"™^ 
conftitution  agreed  to  by  the  legiflatures  of  both  htwtnil^ 
nations,    for  fecuring  the    peace  of  the  borders,  wiikins  p. 
which  feems  to  put  them  upon  a  foot  of  indepen-  "*' 
dence  and  equality.     It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  who  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  feventy  eight  j 
and  before  that  time  we  find  the  Welch  often  in 
D  4  arms 
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arms  on  the  borders,  and  fhewing  littJe  obedience 
or  regard  to  the  fovcreignty  of  England. 

In  the  year  eight  hundred  and  forty  three  all 
Wales  was  united  under  the  domirion  of  Rode- 
rick, fumamcd  the  Great ;    but  in  the  year  eight 
hundred  and  feventy  fix  that  prince  again  divided 
it,  by  a  teftaraentary  fettlement,  into  three  king- 
doms, Guyneth,  or  North- Wales,  Deheubarth,  or 
South- Wales^  and  Marhraval,  orPowis-land  ^  which 
he  feverally  left  to  his  three  fons,  who  were  all 
crowned  and  called  kings ,  but  the  two  younger 
were  fubordinate  to  the  eldeft,  who  had  North- 
Wales,  and  held  his  royal  feat  at  Aberftraw  in  the 
tile  of  Anglefey,  which  was  the  Mona  of  the  Bri- 
f^m^.  5T'  tons.     The   grandfon    of  Roderick,  Howel    Dha, 
^®55-        (in  EngUfh  Howell  the  Good)  about  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  forty,  obtained  the  fole  dominion  of 
all  the  three  kingdoms^  and  made  a    reformatioa 
of  their  political,  civil,  and  municipal  laws,  which 
were  digeftedby  him  into  three  books.  This  code 
w^rtoa  ^^  ftille^ctant,  and  has  been  publiilied  in  England 
Goi.  woi-  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  but  mixed  with  other  in- 
fJtSoi!^Gr.  fti^^tions  of  a  much  later  date,  many  of  which  are 
ciirke.       ftri^Sly  feudal,    and    therefore    mult   have    been 
chiefly  derived   from  the  Normans.     The  entire 
agreement  of  others   with   the  laws  of  the  Sax-^ 
ons  feems  to  indicate  that  they  were  occafionally; 
borrowed  from  thence,  and    adopted  bv  Howell; 
though  the  fimilar  genius  of  the  Britifh  Celts  and 
the  Germans  may  have  alfo  produced  fome  resem- 
blance and  conformity  in  the  more  ancient  cwC 
toms  of  the  two  nations.     Among  thole  timt  ap-< 
y.ug.wii-  P^^  ^°  ^^  P^s'^ly  ^^^  originally  Britilli,  one  may 
&i«,  I.  ii.  1.  difcover  a  great  desjl  of  barbarifm,  and  many  things 
tt'ma\tlu'  i^hat  required  a  farther  reformation.    The  beft  that 
S^i'*«-         can  be  faid  of  the  policy  of  the  Welch   govern* 
ment,  is,     that    there  was    in  it   no  tindure   of 
defpotifm.     The  nobles  and  clergy  were  confulted 
,  jn  all  matters  of  ftate :  the  people  m  ere  free,  and 
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ieem  to  have  aflfifled  in  the  making  of  laws  ^nd 
other  a6ts  of  great  moment.     They  were  oppreft  ^  ^j^"**: 
by  no  taxes,  nor  by  any  toillome  work  ;  and  to  thi?  ^e  iiitudi- 
an  ancient  author,  who  was  himfelf  of  that  nation,  ^'''*'"*  ^•^' 
afcribes  their  magnanimity  and  courage  in  war.  ***  *"  *  ' 
Fm'  nothing  ((ays  hc/o  raifes  and  excites  the  minds  of 
men   to  brave  aHions^  as  the  cbearfulnefs  of  liberty  ; 
fotbing^  on  the  contrary^  fo  dejeBs  and  difpirits  tbem^ 
as  the  oppreffion  of/ervitude.     But,    in   truth,   the 
Welch   were  fo  far  from  fubmitting  to fervitude, 
that  Aey  would  fcarce  endure  government.    Their 
liberty  bordered   too  nearly   upon  anarchy,  being 
rather  that  of  a  favage  tnan  a  civilized   people. 
The  whole  conftitution   was  ill  framed,  either  to 
polifh  their  manners,  or  to  fecure  the  internal  peace 
of  the  country ;  none  under  heaven  having  been  ever 
more  agitated  with  civil  commotions ;  which  were 
fo.  frequent  and  violent  in  all  parts  of  Wales,  that 
very  few  of  their  princes  died  natural  deaths  :  for, 
either  they  were  (lain  in  wars  with  each  other,  or 
murdered  by  others  of  the  feme  fiamily,  who,  for 
want  of  a  deterrnined  rule  of  fucceflion,  or  by  the 
power  of  faftions,  afpired  to  the  government.     One  v.  Dr.  Pow- 
great  caufe  of  this  evil  was,  that  the  old  Britifh  cull  «'»'•  weJ^n. 
torn  of  dividing  the  eftate  of  the  father,  in  equal  ^8^,7; "60!' 
(hares,  among  the  fons ;  baftards,  as  well  as  legiti- ^''•'!*^'*'"- 
mate ;  extended,  not  only  to  private  inheritances,  L^o^aiMUu.'. 
but  to  the  inferiour  chieftains,  or  princes,  in  the  ^*»»«»«  ih 
feveral  diftrids ;  and  even  to  the  royal  families,  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms ;  the  eldeft  fon  having  no 
nK)re  than  akind  of  titular  fovereignty  over  the  y<nin- 
ger :  nor  was  that  preference  always  given  ;  but, 
fometimes,  all  the  fons  of  a  dead  monarch  govern- 
ed jointly,  which  produced  the  utmofl  confufion  ; 
and,  in  feveral  inftances,  election,  or  force  of  arms, 
conferred  the  chief  rule  upon  one  of  the  younger 
(ons,  or  perhaps,    upon  fome   other   more  diftant 
kinfman.     What  aggravated  this  mifchief  was  ano- 
ther ancient  cuftom,  which  prevailed  amorg  the 

chieftains 
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V.  Welch  chieftains  and  kings  of  Wales,  of  fending  out  their 
p.  $Tto^54.  infant  ibns,  to  be  niiried  and  bred  up  in  different 
*"^s'tr6  fsi™'*^^  ^f  ^^''"  prii^cipal  nobles  or  gentlemen  ; 
sJtifo  '  from  whence  icenfued,  that  ^ch  of  thefe  fofter-fa- 
pai.todGi- ^    ,       attaching  himfelf  with  a  ftrone,    paternal 

rt'.d.  Caroo.       ^_      '  i    '^  i  m  i  i       i       i  i  i    i     * 

deiiiau-      aftcition,  to  tlie  child  he  had  reared,  and  being  in- 
\vlu?»  *c.  4.  *^^^^^  by  his  own  intereft  to  defire  his  advancement 
9.      '       above  his  brothers,  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power.     Thus,  as  moft  of  their 
kings  cohabited  with  feveral  women,  who  generally 
brought  them  many  children,  feveral  parties  were 
formed  among  their  nobility  ^  which  breaking  out 
at  their  deaths  involved   their  kingdoms  in  blood 
and  confufion.  Minors  mere  never  allow  ed  to  reign  : 
but  it  often  happened,  that,  when  a  prince,  exclud- 
ed in  his  infancy,  attained  to   manhood,  he  then 
afpired  to  the  throne  he  liad  loft  on  accouBt  of  bis 
nonage,  and  found  a  party  to  aflift  him  in  thofe  pre- 
tenfions.     Thus,  after  the  deceafe  of  Howell  Dha, 
the  kingdoms  of  Wales  were  again  divided  into  dif- 
ferent portions,  and  perpetually  harafled  with  dif- 
ferent claims.     They  were  indeed  reunited  under 
Meredyth,  HowelPs  grand fon ;  but  his  reign  was 
unfortunate  and  of  fhort  continuance :  for  he  was 
fo  infefted  with  the  piratical  defcents  of  the  Danes, 
that,  after  St.  David's,  and  other  places  upon  the 
coafts  of  South-Wales,  had  been  deftroyed  by  their 
jravages,  he  was  forced  to  deliver  himfelf  from  them 
by  a  compofition  of  die  fame  nature  with  the  firft 
Dmegeld  of  the  Saxons,  viz.  to  pay  them  a  capi^ 
ration,  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  every  man  in  that 
kingdom.     This  only  allured  their  countrj^men  to 
odier  invafions,  with  lefs  fear  of  reiUlance  and  more 
aflurance  of  gain.     Wliile  Meredyth's  arms  were 
Welch        employed  in  a  civtl  war  with  the  fon  of  his  elder 
^rs^'to'jT-b'^^^^^^^  Eneon,  who  laid  claim   to' South-Waks, 
the  northern  cor  fairs  landed  in  Anglefey,  and  defo- 
lated  the  whole  illand.     Aspublick  misfortunes  are 
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always  charged  to  the  fault  of  the  government,  the 
people  of  North- Wales  revolted,  and  chofe  another 
king.  Great  diforders  enfued ;  till  the  unhappy 
Meredyth  dying,  without  iflue  male,  in  the  year 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  eight,  Lhewelyn  ap  Sit- 
fylth,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  fucceeded  to 
mm  in  South- Wales,  and  foon  obtained,  by  force 
of  arms,  the  two  other  kindoms.  The  Welch 
dironicle,  to  exprefs  the  felicity  of  his  reign  fays, 
ibaty  in  histime^  the  earth  brought  forth  double  to  what 
it  produced  in  the  times  before  paft :  the  people  profpered 
in  all  their  affairs^  and  nmltiplied  wonderfully  j  the 
cattle  encreafed  in  great  numbers ;  fo  that  there  was  not 
a  poor  man  in  IVdes^  from  thefouth  to  the  north  fea  • 
but  every  man  had  plenty^  every  houfe  a  dweller^  and 
eoery  town  inhabitants.  Yet  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  ufual  deftinyofthe  other  Welch  kings* 
The  ions  of  Edwin  ap  Eneon  rebelled  againft  him 
and  flew  him  :  but  GryfFyth,  his  fon,  revenged  his 
death  j  drove  Howell,  the  Son  of  Edwin,  out  of 
South- Wales ;  and  killed  in  battle  another  prince, 
who  had  lately  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  North- 
Wales,  not  without  a  good  title,  if  any  title  but 
force  of  arms  could  have  availed  in  that  nation. 

Gryffyth  was  the  firft,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  v.  n.^r 
Welch  kine,  that  ever  had  a  naw ;  a  few  fhips  of  ^ '^  *''  ^,: . 
war  having  been  built  tor  his  lervice  in  Icmc  foreign  ann.  io5j. 
country,  and  manned  with  foreign  failors.  He  could  ''^'* 
not  be  furnilhed  with  either  among  his  own  fub-cmb'clx 
jefts;  for   Giraldus  Cambrenfis   informs   uf,  that  c«">hFi«.ic. 
the  Welch  had  no  fhips,  but  fuch  as  were  ufcd  by  g'^'ly.'^**'* 
the  Britons,   their  anceftors ;  fmall  v/icker  boats, 
that  were  covered  with  hides,  and  had  neither  oars 
nor  fails.     On  what  occafion  this  fleet,  which  was 
fo  great  a  novelty  to  his  people,  was  provided  by 
this  prince,  we  are  not  told  :  but,  I  prefume,  he 
defigned  it  to  protecl  them  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians.     Howell  having  attempted,  Wckh 
by  the  help  of  thefe  and  other  foreigners,  to  regain  f^^^."'"' 

uom 
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from  him  South- Wales,  was  totally  defeated  in  a 
pitched  batde,  and  hardly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
Eur  an  honourable  death  in  the  field  would  have 
t*a\  cd  him  from  a  greater  misfortune :  for  his  wife, 
wliom  he  had  brought  to  be  a  witncfs  of  the  triumph, 
which  he  confidendy  hoped  to  obtain  over  Gryflfyth, 
was  taken  prilbner  by  that  king ;  who,  liking  her 
beauty,  kept  her  for  his  concubine.     Nor  does  it 
appear,  diat  he  loft  any  reputation  among  his  own 
people  by  fb  brutal  a  rape ;  the  Welch  fiippofing, 
that  whatever  belonged  to  the  conquered  was  a  law- 
ful prey  to  the  conquerors,  their  wives  themfelves 
not  excepted.     The   unfortunate  hufband,    rein- 
forced T^y  another  army  of  Englifli  and  Danes,  made 
a  new  effort,  not  long  afterwards,  to  recover  the 
pofleilion  of  his  wife  and  kingdom  ;  but  was  van- 
quilhed  and  flain  in  the  conteft.     Other  competi^ 
tors  arole  againft  Gryffy th ;  for  not  even  the  greateft 
\ictories  could  give  to  thefe  princes  any  fecurity  in 
their  power :  but  he  overcame  all  his  adverfaries  by 
fair  and  open  force  in  the  field.     Nor  did  he  confine 
his  valour  within  his  own  territories.  In  conjunftion 
witli  Algarcarl  of  Chefter,  who  had  been  banifhed 
tVom  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
liic  ConlciTbr,  he  marched  into  Herefordfhire,  and 
walled  all  that  fertile  country  with  fire  and  fword, 
to  revenge  the  deadi  of  his  brodier  Rhees,  whofe 
•  Iicad  had  been  brought  to  Edward,  in  purfuance  of 
.;r.  order  fent  by  tliat  king,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
ditions  which  he  had  committed  againft  the  Englifh 
o.i  tiie  lx)rdcrs.     To  ftop  thefe  rav^ages,  the  earl  of 
I  L^rcf  )id,  wiio  was  nephew  to  Edward,  advanced 
xsiihai  armv,  not  of  Er^glilh  alone,  but  of  mercer 
r.irv   K.>rmans  and  French,  whom  he  had  enter- 
iu.;a1  \.\  his  fervice,  againft  GryfFydi  and  Algar, 
11:   m.^t  them  near  Hereford,    and  offered  them 
Iv.ttlc,  which  the  Welch  monarch,  who  had  won 
i\  .0  pitched  battles  before,  and  never  had  fought 
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without  conquering,  joyfully  accepted.  The  earl 
had  commanded  his  Englilh  forces  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  in  imitation  of  the  Normans,  againft 
their  ufual  cuftom ;  but  the  Welch  making  a  fu- 
rious and  terrible  charge,  that  nobleman  himfelf 
and  the  foreign  cavalry,  led  by  him,  were  fo  daunt- 
ed at  the  view  of  them,  that  they  fhamefully  fled 
without  fighting ;  which  being  feen  by  the  Englilh, 
they  alfo  turn^  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  who, 
having  killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  entered  trium- 
phant into  Hereford,  fpoiled  and  fired  the  city, 
razed  the  walls  to  the  ground,  flaughtered  fome  of 
the  citizens,  led  many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  ufe 
the  words  of  the  Welch  chronicle)  left  nothing  in 
the  town  but  blood  and  aflies.  After  this  ex- 
ploit, they  immediately  returned  into  Wales, 
undoubtedly  from  a  defire  of  fecuring  their  pri- 
foners,  and  the  rich  plunder  they  had  gained. 
The  king  of  England  hereupon  commanded  Earl 
Harold  to  coUedt  a  great  army,  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  aflembling  them  at  Glocefter, 
advance  from  thence,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
Gryflfyth  in  North- Wales.  He  performed  his  or- 
ders, and  penetrated  into  that  country,  without  re- 
fiftance  from  the  Welch  ;  Gryflfyth  and  Algar  re- 
tiiing  into  fome  parts  of  South- Wales.  What 
were  their  reafons  for  this  condudt  we  are  not  well 
informed ;  nor  why  Harold  did  not  purfue  his  ad- 
vantage againft  them  :  but  it  appears  that  he 
thought  it  more  advifeable,  at  this  time,  to  treat 
with,  than  fubdue,  them :  for  he  left  North- Wales, 
and  employed  himfelf  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
Hereford,  while  negociations  were  carrying  on  with 
Gryflfyth,  which  foon  afterwards  produced  the  ref- 
toration  of  Algar,  and  a  peace  with  that  king,  not 
very  honourable  to  England ;  as  he  made  no  fatis- 
fadion  for  the  mifchief  he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor 
any  fubmiflions  to  Edward.  Harold  muft,  doubt- 
left, 
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lefs,  have  had  fome  private  and  forcible  motives  to 
conclude  fuch  a  treaty.     The  very  next  year,  the 
Welch  monarch,  upon  what  quarrel  we  know  not, 
Flo  .wi;orn  made  a  new  incurfion  into  England,  and  killed  the 
I'o^.- t^t    bi^'hop  of  Hereford ;    the  (heriff  of   the  county ; 
and  many  more  of  the  Englifh,  both  ecclefiafticks 
and  laymen.     Edward  was  counfelled  by  Harold 
and  Leofrick  earl  of  Mercia  to  make  peace  with 
Welch        him  again  ;  which  he  again  broke  :  nor  could  he  be 
reftrained  by  any  means  from   thefe  barbarous  in- 
roads, before  the  year  one  thouiand  and  fixty  three ; 
V  ch  n     when  Edward,  whofe  patience  and  pacifick  difpo- 
phus  Fc.r.   fition  had  been  too  much  abufed,  commiflioned Ha- 
w-goru.  ct    rold  to  aflemble  the  whole  ftrencdi  of  the  kingdom, 
PetDhor^jen.  and  makc  war  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  till  he 
fub  ann  ^    j^^d  fubdued  or  deftroyed  him.    That  general  aded 
lloll  '^  ^'  fo  vigoroufly,  and  with  fo  much  celerity,  diat  he 
oJfi"'R  A  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  furprifed  him  in  his  palace :  but, 
i.'fi  c.  13.   jull  before  the  Englilh  forces  arrived  at  his  gate, 
having  notice  of  the  danger  that   threatened  him, 
102*     and  feeing  no  other  means  of  fafety,  he  threw  him- 
felf,  with  a   few  of  his  houfehold,  into  one  of  his 
iiiiudabil.    (hips,  which  happened,  at  the  inftant,  to  be  ready 
^^3"  "^'  ^'    to  fail  i  and  put  to  fea.     What  country  he  retired 
to  we  are  not  informed  :  but,  probably,  he  went 
into  Ireland.     Harold,  vexed  at  his  efcape,  fet  fire 
to  his  palace,  and  burned  all  his  (hips  of  war  that 
remained  in  his  harbour  •,  after  which,  returning  to 
Briftol,  he  there  fitted  out,  with  all  poflible  expedi- 
tion, a  powerful  fleet ;  with  which  he  cruized  along 
the  coafts  of  North  and  South- Wales,  preventing 
the  importation  of  corn  and  other  neceflaries,  which 
the  Welch  had  been  accuflomed  to  receive  from  a- 
broad.     While  he  was  employed  in  this  manner,  a 
flrong  body  of  horfe,  under  tlie  condudt  of  E^rl 
Tofti,  his  brother,  had  marched  to  a  rendezvous, 
which  he  had  appointed,  in  the  maritime   part  of 
North- Wales.     As  foon  as  he  had  intelligence  of 
their  being  arrived,  he  landed  and  joined  them  with 
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his  infantry,  which  he  had  embarkol  for  that  pur- 
pofe ;  leaving  none  but  the  failors  and  rowers  aboard 
his  fleet,  which  he  ordered  to  cruife  as  before.  The 
two  brothers,  after  their  junAion,  eafily  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  all  the  flat  country  :  but  Harold, 
being  fenfible  that  heavy-armed  foldiers  were  unfit 
for  purfuing  the  light  troops  of  the  Welch  into  dieir 
mountainous  regions,  provided  his  infantry  with 
bucklers  of  hides,  and  other  arnx>ur  of  a  lighter 
fort  than  they  ufually  wore.  The  greater  part  of  his 
cavalry  he  left  in  the  plains,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother ;  and  taking  only  a  few  of  them,  with 
fome  bands  of  foot  heavy-armed,  which  he  ordered 
to  follow  and  fupport  the  light-armed  forces,  if  they 
(hould  be  repulfed,  he  boldly  advanced  into  coun- 
tries, which  no  Saxon  army  ever  had  entered  be- 
fore ;  marching  all  the  way  on  foot  himfelf,  and 
driving  the  enemy  even  from  their  inmofl  retreats, 
with  a  terrible  flaughter,  till  they  were  compelled 
to  fue  for  peace  at  die  difcretion  of  the  conqueror. 
Proud  of  having  furmounted  the  ftrong  barriers 
which  nature  had  placed  to  oppofe  him,  and  of 
having  fubdued  this  warlike  people,  he  fet  up  pil- 
lars of  flone  in  feveral  places  to  which  he  had  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  j  as  trophies  and  monu- 
ments of  his  fame  to  pofterity.  Giraldus  Cambren- 
fis  aflures  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  ftill  re- 
maining there,  with  the  following  Latin  infcription, 
refemblinK  thofe  of  the  Romans  in  fimplicity  and 
concifene^    engraved  upon  each  of  them,    hic 

PVIT  VICTOR  HARALDVS. 

Probably,  the  Welch  would  have  better  defend- 
ed their  country,  if  they  had  been  under  the  con- 
dudt  of  Gryflfydi,  their  fovereign :  and,  as  in  all 
his  former  life  he  had  fliewn  fo  much  courage,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude,  that  he  would  not  fo 
(hamefully  have  abandoned  his  people,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  a  war  which  he  himfelf  had 
brought  upon  them,  if  the  Englifli  navy,  which 

con- 
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continually  guarded  the  coaft,  had  not  prevented 
^'  J*J^^^'^  his  return  into  any  part  of  North- Wales.  Certain 
lim  ui  J-  it  is,  that  he  did  not  come  back  to  them,  till  the  lat- 
I  -^  tcr  end  of  fummer  in  the  following  year,  after  they 

had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  Harold  ;  and   tlien  he 
found  them  fo  incenfed  at  having  been  left  by  him 
in  the  time  of  their  danger,  and   lb  averfe  to  any 
thoughts  of  renewing  the  war,  that,  inftead  of  aC- 
fciTibling  themfelves  under  his  ftandard,  as  he  urged 
thc:ii  to  do,  they  fent  his  head  to  Harold,  together 
with  the  prow  of  the  ihip,  or  galley,  in   which  he 
returned.     The  Welch  chronicle  tells  us,  that  they 
were  inftigated  to  this  treafon,  by  Blethyn  and  Ry- 
wallon,  his  mother's  fons,  whom  Harold  had  made 
kings  of  Nordi- Wales  and  Powis-land,  as  he  had 
aho  given  South- Wales  to  Meredyth,  the  eldefl:  fon 
of  Owen,  whofe  father  Edwin  had  been   expelled 
from    that  kingdom  by   Gryflf^th.     This  valiant 
prince  had  ruled  all  Wales  during  four  and  thirty 
years,  a  very  long  reign  for  any  king  of  that  nation ! 
Thofe  appointed  by  Harold  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  Edward,  and  pay  him  the  full  tri- 
bute that  ever  had  been  paid  to  any  of  his  predeceC- 
fors.     Thus,  by  the  valour  and  good  condudt  of 
that  earl,  was  the  fovereignty  of  England  over  the 
princes  of  Wales  more  completely  eftablifhed,  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.     But  he  built  no  caflles  in 
the  country,    nor  did   he  plant   any  colonies  of 
finglilh,  there,    without  which  it  was  impoflible, 
that  the  fubjedtion  of  a  people  fo  ufed  to  arms,  and 
and  fo  impatient  of  difhonour,  could  long  continue. 
Welch        After  his  death  they  regained  their  independence : 
chron  fom  (lairing  which  they  were  continually  and  moft  gric- 
n  l^^'  ^"^    voufly  difturbed  with  deadly  feuds,  till  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thoufand   and  feventy  eight,  when 
GryfFyth  ap  G)nan,  and  Rhecs  ap  Tewdor,  having 
united  their  arms,  made  themfelves  entire  maftcrs 
of  North  and  South- Wales.     The  claim  of  thefe 
princes  to  thofc  dominions  was  good ;  Gryffydi 

being 
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being  defccnded  from  the  eldcft  fon  of  King  Rode- 
rick, and  Rhces  from  the  cldeft  fon  of  Howell  Dha : 
befides  which  they  were  valiant  men,  a  qualification 
the  Welch  regarded  more  than  any  other  pretenfions. 
Gryflfyth,  in  gaining  the  fovereignty  of  North- 
Wales,  was  aflifted  by  an  army,  which  he  procured 
from  the  king  of  Ulfter,  whofe  fifter  he  had  mar- 
ried, while  he  and  his  father  Conan  were  exiles  in 
Ireland.  Upon  this  revolution,  Powis-land,  which 
after  the  death  of  Ry wellon  had  been  annexed  to 
North- Wales,  under  die  government  of  his  brother^ 
was  (hared  between  two  fons  of  the  latter,  as-  it 
feems,  by  an  agreement  with  Gryffyth  ap  Conan. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Wales  in  the  year  one  thou- 
(and  and  feventy  nine,  when  William  the  Conquc-* 
rour,  provoked  by  fome  incuriions  of  the  Welch, 
and  having  eftablifhed  his  dominion  over  the  Eng-  ^ekh 
lifli,  came  to  St.  David's  with  a  mighty  army ;  and  chroo. 
ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  all  the  princes  of  Wales,  «n.*/o79? 
that,  without  refiftance,  they  fubmitted  to  do  him  HuoHngAw, 
homage.  He  demanded  no  tribute  from  them  j  nor 
could  they  properly  pay  it  when  they  became  his 
vaflals ;  the  feudal  laws  exempting  thofe  who  were 
admitted  to  homage  from  all  fucli  impofitions.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  any  of  them  rebelled  againft 
him,  or  committed  any  depredations  upon  the 
borders  of  England,  fo  long  as  he  lived.  They  alfo 
kept  peace  among  themielves :  but  the  very  year 
that  he  died,  the  ions  of  Blethyn  ap  Convyn  gather- 
ed tpgedier  their  forces  againft  Rhees  ap  Tewdor  x 
who  was  conftrained  to  fly  to  Ireland,  where  he  had 
potent  alliances;  and  from  whence  he  returned 
with  an  army,  which,  being  joined  by  his  friends, 
enabled  him  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  South  Wales. 
Soon  afterwards  th?  earls  of  Hereford  and  of 
Shrewfbury,  confederating  themfelves  with  the 
Welch  on  their  borders  againft  William  Rufus, 
ravaged  the  counties  of  Glocefter  and  of  Worcefter. 
Nor,  when  this  infurreftion  was  quelled  in  Eng- 

VoL.  D.  Ej  land. 
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:::^  io  "JVC  find  that  the  Welch  fubmitted  to  the 
;  -  z»  -r  ^-At  their  princes  ackno^vledged  his  fbve- 

.  ;C^r.-  over  thcra^  either  by  doing  homage  to 
:  :i  cr  piyirg  tribute.  But,  in  the  fourth 
..x:  :t  kis  reign^  Jeftyn,  lord  of  Glamorgan- 
I:-:-,  ^hich  country  his  anceilors  had  govern- 
tj.  :.r  lomc  ages  under  the  kings  of  South 
Vn  .Lis.  ha\nng  been  defeated  in  a  rebellion  againft 
R-tts  ap  Tewdor,  fent  one  of  his  gentlemen,  who 
hai  ilr^  ed  in  the  army  of  England,  to  follicit  fome 
.-  :.e  lords  and  kni^ts  of  that  kindom  to  come  to 
u.^  j^^^ancc,  vith  promifes  of  great  rewards  and 
^rv'.uments  from  him.  The  propolal  was  agreeable 
fc  •J"^  ipirit  of  the  times.  RobKcrt  Fitz^imon,  a 
^;r:  :.ernan  of  the  king's  privy  chamber  and  great 
r^jirrr.  ot  the  realm,  undertook  the  adventure. 
T'-vIve  knights,  of  confiderable  note  and  diftinc- 
:  /r^  were  retained  m  his  fervice,  or  rather  agreed 
:  ^  -.irrYc  ucder  him»  with  a  large  body  of  forces. 
T:*^*\  vbeJ  Aotc  of  Glamorg^mfhire,  which  were 
Tx. ju^:\  ro  teofive  then\  aad  inii-aded  Ae  territories 
V :  R'rons  dpTewdor,  who  met  them  near  Breck- 
*  cv!<«  jLT.d  ST\'\rg  diem  battk  was  vanquiihed  by 
I  s:.:\  jcd  Siin  in  Ae  attioo.  He  was  the  laft  of 
'■* ^  ^jLticG  who  px3&&d  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
S.  v.:h  Wales  entire  :  for  after  his  death  it  was  diC- 
w.vSrrcd.  drd  Kva  tell  to  decay.  When  Jeflyn 
t.  \:  vl  h:iraVIt'  cvr.^ucav  (if  we  may  believe  the 
\\  .  v  h  chnc&:iclc^  he  kept  all  his  engagements  with 
i  \r  NonrjL-«  \xry  taithfully,  but  broke  his  word 
\\:h  the  Welch  gentleman,  he  had  fent  to  them, 
A  \;  V  \»K>ni  ho  luid  promifed  to  give  his  daughter 
».  *  •.w.MAiie^  if  he  luccceded  in  his  negociation. 
Tvs  }\vK\\  ^Kne  name  was  Eneon,  being  fruf. 
tv.;tx\loJ"  tK^  reward  he  expefted,  and  burning  with 
•.v;n  :::vr.u  followed  the  Normans,  who  were  al- 
!..;v;\  ciulwikul  for  England,  and  complaining  to 
.\^  nx^  bitterly  of  his  mafter's  perfidiouihefs  in-^ 


*• 
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furcd 
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fured   them  that  they  might  eafily  conquer  his 
country^  as,  from  his  treaibn  to  Rhees,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  all  aid  from  the  other  princes  of 
Wales.     Upon  which,  partly  out  of  their  regard  to 
the  man,  and  partly  being  allured  by  the  Kait  he 
propofed  to  them,  they  all  returned  with  him,  at- 
tacked the  lord  of  Glamorganfhire,  defeated,  and 
flew  him.     This  is  the  account  which  is  given  by 
Caradoc  of  Lancarvon ;  but,  according  to  another  see  the  hir- 
very  authentic  relation  of  this  aflfair,  Teftyn  rcfufed  '"5^  ?^  *^J 
to  perform  the  covenants  he  had  made  with  tlie  Giimorgin, 
Normans,   through  the  mediation  of  Eneon,  who  jJp^'^^JJJ" 
therefore  joined  them  againft  him.     Certain  it  is  chron. 
that  Fitz-haimon,  by  no  other  title  than  that  of^'"*^" 
conqueft,  feized  on  Glamorganlhire,  and  referving 
to  himfelf  fome  principal  parts,  with  the  feignory 
of  the  whole,  gave  all  the  reft  of  that  fair  and  fertile 
province  to  be  held  as  fiefs  under  him,  by  the  twelve 
knights  who  came  with  him,  and  fome  others  who 
had  allifted  him,  particularly  Eneon.     The  Welch  wdck 
chronicle  fays,  that  theje  'were  thefirjl  Jirangers  that  ^^^^'J"; 
ever  inhabited  PVaks  fince  the  time  of  Camber,     But 
foon  afterwards  Bernard  de  Ncufmarche,  another  iJ^^J^'^^!^ 
of  the  great  Norman  bar(>ns,  conquered  the  pro-  p.  153- 
vince  ot  Brecknock ;  and  thefe  examples  exciting 
the  ambi:ion  of  their  countrymen  to  like  attempts, 
feveralof  the  nobility  petitioned  the  king  to  grant 
them  lands  in  Wales  under  homage  and  fealty,  if; 
by  their  own  arms,  th'^y  could  win  them  from  the 
natives  ;  which  h*  did  very  willingly,  as  the  befl 
method  of  fubduing  that  people  without  any  charge 
or  trouble  to  himfelf,  and  punifhing  their  princes  tor 
having  withdrawn  that  obedience,  which  they  had 
fworn  to  the  Englifh  crown  in  the  reign  of  his  fa- 
ther.    Accordingly  Roger  de  Montgomery,  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  did  homage  to  him  for  Cardiganfhire 
in  South- Wales ;  and  tor  all  Powis-land,  of  which 
he  afterwards  fubdued  and  fettled  fome  diftridts^ 
K  %  particularly^ 
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particularly,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Baldwyn.  This 
important  place,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
fined  parts  of  Wales,  adjacent  to  England,  he  new- 
fortified  ;  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  fa- 
mily,  which  it  retains  to  this  day.  Araulph,  his 
younger  (on,  obtained  likewife,  in  South-Wales, 
the  great  lordfliip  of  Dyvet,  nanied  Pembrokefhire, 
from  the  town  and  caftle  of  Pembroke  built  by 
him  there,  in  a  fertile  and  open  coi»try.  The  earl 
of  Chefter,  and  two  of  the  Mortimers,  with  many 
other  Norman  barons,  who  were  feated  in  the  bor- 
dering counties  of  England,  became  vaflals  to 
William  Rufiis  for  lands  belonging  to  the  Welch  in 
all  their  three  kingdoms,  which  he  difpofed  of,  as 
forfeited  to  him  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  their 
rebellion ;  but  of  which  the  feveral  perfons,  on 
whom  he  beftowed  them,  were  to  obtain  the  poflef- 
fion  at  their  own  charges.  Whatever  conquefts  they 
made  they  endeavoured  to  fecure,  by  immediately 
building  ftroi^  caftles,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  fay 
iettling  in  them  colonies  of  Normans  or  Englilfa. 
Thus  was  this  laft  afylum  of  the  Britons  broken 
into,  by  their  enemies,  on  every  fide.  But  the  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Welch  did  not  long  remain  patient  under 
thefe  ufurpations  (for  fuch  they  efteemed  tkem;) 
GryfFyth  ap  Conan,  who  then  was  king  of  North- 
wales,  and  Cadogan  ap  Blethyn,  who  pollefled  as 
much  of  Soutli- Wales  as  yet  remained  unconquered 
by  the  Nornnians,  united  againft  them ;  and,  having 
defeated  them  in  two  or  three  battles,  deftroyedaU 
their  caftles,  except  thofe  of  Pembroke,  and  Ryd- 
f  *">.? f't,"'.  cors,  and  recovered  almoft  all  Dyvet,  Powis-land, 
uovr^icn.  and  South-Wales.  Nor  were  they  content  with 
'jj.*.''**^'^  expelling  thefe  invaders,  but  earned  their  arms, 
with  terrible  ravages  and  devaftations,  into  the 
borders  of  England,  joining  all  the  rage  of  a  bar- 
barous people  to  the  refentment  of  freemen,  who 
had  lately  fliaken   off  the  yoke  of  oppreffion. 

William 
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William  Rufiis,  inflamed  with  great  anger  and  diC- 
dain,  diat  a  nation,  which  had  .paid  obedience  to 
his  &ther,  (hould  dare  to  attack  and  infult  him  in 
his  own  kingdom,  raifed  a  mighty  army,  and 
marched  in  perfon  againft  thenx  At  his  approach 
they  retired :  he  determined  to  follow  them ;  and  , 
entering  their  country  at  Montgomery  flopped  there 
Awhile,  till  he  had  rebuilt  the  ruined  caftles,  which 
being  done,  he  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
parts  of  North- Wales.  But  the  Welch  fo  ftrongly 
guarded  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  the  woods, 
and  the  rivers,  chufing  their  pofls  with  great 
judgment,  and  cautioufly  avoiding  to  fight  on  the 
plains,  that  he  made  little  progrefs.  Great  rains 
fell ;  his  horfes  died  ;  and  his  troops  were  fb  har- 
rafled  with  the  many  hardfhips  they  fuflfered,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  leave 
Ac  war  to  be  profecuted  by  the  lords  of  the  mar- 
ches. But  although  they  exerted  their  utmofl  vi<Lwaor« 
ifarength  and  valour,  they  found  the  taflc  too  hard  for  ^^**  "*  '^■* 
diem;  and,  after  fundry  defeats,  Roger  de  Mont-P 
gomery  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  William  Fitz-euflace 
carl  ot  Glocefler,  with  many  other  noble  perfbns, 
having  been  flain ;  and  all  their  x:aftle5  in  thofe 
countries,  except  that  of  Pembroke,  burnt,  or 
razed  to  the  ground  -,  William  Rufus  himfelf 
thou^t  it  neceflary  to  march  a  fecond  time  into 
Wales  at  the  head  of  a  royal  army;  and  made  all 
the  efforts  to  regain  the  provinces  he  had  lofl,  that 
great  courage,  excited  by  the  highefl  indignation 
and  fenfe  of  fhame,  could  produce.  Yet  fo  valiant 
were  the  Welch,  fb  prudent  their  leaders,  and 
fuch  the  difficulties  he  found  in  attempting  to 
break  through  the  fafbiefles  of  the  mountains,  that 
he  now  fucceeded  no  better  than  in  Ims  former  expe^ 
Virion. 

It  is  very  furprifing  that  a  king,  ever  vidtorious 

in  all  his  odier  wars,  fhould  in  thefe,  with  an  undif- 

ciplined  and  barbarous  nation,  be  fo  foiled  anddif- 
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-: .-     "*'     .:."■  :c  NLi.— >ir.-  afcribcs  it  to  the 
.  :       ::i:  :•.::*:"•.,  is.i  rdrr.er.cy  of  the  wea- 
Z.-.     :^-   ::   Vc  ::.-:--.   riiri'd  iikewife  had 
.'  ^  :\z   .   .:  .  r:-  •  t:  he  conquered  all 
/'z      z^zrz:  -:::trc —zr:  happen  to  be 
-1  ■*  "  - :  '-     .r^.z  ::  n:r?.  thin  it  was  to 
-""    '  -•.->      ^M  "^.r     ::  ::::n-y  ;c-Jicas  add 
-':-'"--"'     -  TT-^^  /^  •  IT,  :n  woody  or 
r  rcf     :  .t     c'cr  wiui'es,  and  not 
;.     :>  i:".^-:ci,  to  account  for 
...  -         T:Lc  ~r -ccs.     The  Nor- 
'      ^     *  .  ■     -  rr*  :ii  of  horie,  and 
..  —  -  .\  V  ;:c  not  able  to 
^    *  •    •    -  -  .tf*  rd  narrow  patlis 

:'-      •-O    '•  .i.es  and  deep 
.     \:    ...       ?■:  ilibfiihd  inthofe 
,     ^'w-        --  :'--  I'ea:  which  in- 
^.:     '':       r^:  Harold  wifely 
..    •  •  .       *     *  .i:.v;ng  and  difpo- 

".  '..  *    :  ./  -^i,  .-.deed,  fubmit. 
.    ^      •v./'.       M,-  i'--.  -rrSz  king  of  that 
^      .     *     r^  :;."::.:    it:.: '?( If 'lUiimi  the 
^     i^z : ::  d'-.c  reputation  tlian 
*•:  .  :i  ::'.'.V  inipreJlions  were 
.*t     ^:..:    -a:  rhcir  ftrength  with 
V        .. -.   ..V-       -v   :  .'ircrior  in  repeated  en- 
.     -    ^  :  ,-ei'ivi:ct:d  nerencewas,  that  they 
X  V   rx*  -vnc  j:c:  .^r'  able  and  (kilful  com- 
-        '  w  *  id  -i:":igt\  n?ore  important  than 
\:..vv^v:»  :he\"  had  been  deprived  of  by 
.V.  . .  J: '.-nth  dp  Lhewelyn,  rfieir  general 
X  X*  ^^  '"^  *  '^'^^  '^''''•'^  ^''^  Harold  attacked 
X  -v..:;:  /:  t'-^c  :  c.-mtrv. 
X  v-..i:'^  >  *  \V   .  .;:n  Rutus,  his  fucceflbr 
v  ^'^  :*:  V .  j:'!  :.^  d\:w:e  the  Welch  princes 
-    .d   •  V.  >'.:'' ^^  .il^>:    thinking   that 
,•   .V    .^^'  .::\::   wj\    to   lubdue  them : 
.-  .'  .v'  ».'   .ccckV.*,  that  when  tliey 
»  .  ..    :\      .. *v     :  j.v^  c:\:l  wais,  ibme  of 

them, 
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them,  from  a  neceffity  of  aiking  his  aflfiftance  againft 
their  fi)es,  became  his  friends  and  vaidals ;  particu- 
larly^  Cadogan  and  Meredyth^  fons  of  Blethyn  ap 
Convin.     He  alfo  ftrengthened  thofe  provinces  of 
South- Wales  which  remained  under  the  power  of 
England,  by  a  new  colony^  very  proper  to  anfwer 
that  intention.     During  the  reign  of  his  father,  a 
great  nimiber  of  Flenungs,  having  been  driven  out  v.  ciriid. 
of  their  d we  lings  by  an  extraordinary  inundation  JjjJ"^*"^- 
of  the  (ea  on  that  coait,  had  come  over  to  England ;  Ctmb^.  1.  i. 
where  they  hoped  to  receive  a  protedtion  from  the^^'^ 
queen,    who    was  daughter   to    Baldwin  earl  off.  Sp.  (ea. 
Flanders.     The  king  entertained  them  with  great  2S;[;^;^^[; 
kindnefe  and  favour,  not  only  out  of  r^ard  to  her  1. »». 
patronage  of  them,  but  from  true  notions  of  policy ;  ^'^Sa- 
to  encreafe,  by  fuch  an  acceffion  of  ufeful  inhabi-  n«i«»- « 
tants,   the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  his  kingdom.  "rMo!* 
Many  of  them  were  afterwards  planted  by  William""* 
Rufiis  in  the  wafte  lands  of  Northumberland,  and 
about  Carlifle ;  but  others  were  difperfed  all  over 
England,  and  b^an,  by  their  multitude,  to  give 
fbme  uneafinefe ;  which  Henry  took  ofl^  and  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  them  to  more  advantage,  by  fending 
them  all  to  fettle  in  South- Wales  ;  where  he  gave 
them   the  diftrid  about  Tenby  and  Haverford- 
Weft ;  in  which  their  pofterity  remain  to  this  day. 
They  were  very  induftrious,  yet,  at  the  lame  time, 
very  valiant;  Ikilful  in  hultendry,  manufafturcs, 
and  commerce,  and  equally  expert  in  the  ufe  of 
arms :  fb  that  they  anfwered  all  ends  which  can  be 
propoied  in  planting  a  colony,  cultivation  of  lands, 
improvement  of  trade,  and  defence  of  the  country. 
William  of  Malmfbury  fpeaks  of  them  as  a  ftrongv.  Maimib; 
barrier,  which  reftrained  the  Welch  in  thofe  regions'^  ^^^^ 
firom  infefting  the  Englilh  territories  ;  and  certainly 
fuch  a  plantation  was  a  more  effedual  fecurity  than 
any  fortrefe  or  bulwark. 

As  for  North- Wales,   Gryffyth  ap  Conan,   the 
E  4         *  king 
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king  thereof,    had  never  done  homage,  or  paid 
tribute,  to  the  crown  of  England ;   but,   by  the 
ftrength  of  his  country,  had  maintained  himfeif  in- 
-wekh       dependent ;  having  loft  only  fome  diftrifts  in  the 
chroo.       more  open  and  maritime  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
^  '73i  174  jjg  remained  in  this  ftate  till  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  Airteen ;  at  which  time  King  Henry, 
having  fuppreft  the  troubles  in  Normandy,  fecured 
that  dutchy  to  himfeif,  and  overcome  all  the  ene- 
mies of  his  greatnefs  abroad,  received  complaints 
from  the  earl  of  Chefter,  that  frequent  devaftations 
were  made  in  Qiefhire,  and   parts  of  Flintfhire, 
which  belonged  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  that  earldom, 
by  the  king  of  North- Wales,  or  by  the  rulers  of 
provinces  under  him.     Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Pembrokeftiire,  but  then  called  earl  of  Chepftow 
from  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence,  complained 
alfo  that  Owen,  the  fon  of  Cadogan  ap  Blethyn, 
harboured  and  maintained  fbme  bands  of  robbers^ 
who  infefted  his  country.     Henry  fwore  in  his  anger, 
that  he  would  not  leave  one  Wekh  man  ali\e  in 
Powis-land  or  North-Wales  ;  but,  after  having  ex- 
tirpated all  that  ration,  would  plant  in  eacli  of  ihem 
new  colonies  of  his  ovra  fubjedtp.     To  tx^  cutr  this, 
he  drew  together  the  whole  force  of  his  kirgdom; 
and  Alexander  the  Fierce,  wlio  then   i  tigged  in 
Scotland,  came  and  ferved  him  in  perfon,  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  body  of  Scotch.    Three 
armies  were  fonned  -,  one,  under  the  condudt  of 
this  prince  and  the  earl  of  Chefter,  which  was  de- 
figned  to  attack  North-Wales  ;  another,  led  by  the 
earl  of  Qiepftow,  which   was  ordered  to  invade 
thofe  diftridts  of  South- Wales,  that  were  ftill  pof- 
feft  by  the  natives ;  and  a  third,  commanded  by 
the  king  of  England  himfeif,  with  which  he  propo- 
fed  to  conquer  all  Powis-land.     But  upon  his  ap- 
proach  to  that  country,  Meredyth  ap  Blethyn,  in- 
timidated by  the  dread  of  impending  deftruftion, 
jtvent  and  delivered  hi^nfelf  up  to  his  mercy  ;  and 

Owen 
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Owen  ap  Cadogan  fled  to    Gryffyth  ap    Conan. 
Henry  then  changed  his  firft  defign  ;  and  joining 
his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Scotland  and 
tiie  earl  of  Chefter,  invaded  North- Wales.     But  all 
die  people  of  that  realm  having  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  carried  away  all  their  cattle  and  provi- 
fions,  according  to  the  orders  which  their  king  had 
prudently  given,  thefe  great  regular  armies  could 
not  purfue  them  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  or  from 
the  imprafticability  of  the  country  itfelf;  and  fome 
detachments,    that  attempted  to  do  it,  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  in  the  ftreights  of  the  moun- 
tains, and   either  cut  to  pieces,  or  repulfed  with 
lofs  and  difgrace.     Under  thefe  difficulties  Henry 
had  recourfe  to  negociation,  and  artfully  raifed  a 
a jealoufy  between  Owen  and  Gryffyth,  by  making 
each  of  them  imagine,  that  the  other  was  treating  a 
feparate  peace  for  himfelf     Thus,  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  Meredy th,  whom  he  chiefly  employed  in 
this  bflfmefs,  he  brought  them  both   to  feek  his 
friendlhip,  on  fuch  conditions  asjuft  fufficedto  (avc 
his  honour,  but  were  not  anfwerable,  either  to  the 
great  defigns  he  had  formed,  or  the  extraordinary 
forces  he  had  raifed.     For  though,  in  confequence 
of  this  treaty,  a  large  fum  of  money  was  paid  to 
him  by  Gryffj'th,  perhaps  as  a  fine,  or  compenfa- 
tion,  for  the  ravages  made  in  Chefhire  and  Flint- 
ihire,  we  are  not  told,  even  by  Englifli  or  Norman 
writers,  that  the  Welch  monarch  fiibmitted  to  do 
him  homage.     And  the  fine  received  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  expence  of  the  war.     Nor 
did  Henry  acquire  one  foot  of  ground  in  the  king- 
dom of  North- Wales,   or  drive  out   any  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  or  plant  any  new  colonies  of 
Englilh  or  Normans,   either  in  that  country,   or 
in  Powis-land.     The  earl  of  Qiepftow  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  fubdued    thofe  diftrifts  of  South- 
Wales  which  were  then  pofleft  by  the  natives  :  for, 
though  the  Welch  chronicle  takes  no  notice  of  what 

he 
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*-:  7:1  formed  in  this  war,  we  find  by  it  foonafter- 
...::dN  that  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  as  it  bad 
I ::.:  cKJ^-yed  by  Rlws  ap  Tewdor^  was  m  the  hands  of 
K^r.g  Henry  ^  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
ihc  redudion  of  it  was  now  entirely  completed. 
\v/.h  But,  after  fome  years,  new  diftiirbances  arofe  in 

p,  i-V>  •  r^-  ^'^^^  country,  from  the  pretenfions  of  Gryffyth  the  fon 
of  Rhees  ;  who,  when  his  father  was  flain  in  the  battle 
againft  Robert  Fitz-Haimon,  had  been  conveyed  into 
Ireland,  and  remained  there  till  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  ;  which  was  about  the  twenty 
fourth  or  twenty  fifth  of  his  age ;  when  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  and  vifit  his  luler,  who,  many  years 
before,  had  been  miftrefs  to  Henry,  and  was  mother 
to  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter.  After  her  commerce 
with  the  king  was  broken  oflf^  Gerald  de  Windfor, 
a  gentleman  much  efteemed  for  his  valour  and  pru- 
dent condu6t,  being  then  governor  of  Pembroke 
caftlc,  obtained  her  hand,  and  was  made,  by  her 
intcrcft,  lieutenant  to  Henry  over  a  partw  that 
province.  With  him  Gryftyth  was  allowed  to  re- 
main for  fome  time,  unmolefted  by  the  king:  but 
fur|>icions  arifing  that  he  began  to  carry  on  intrigues 
with  the  Welch,  whofe  afFedion  to  their  natural 
princes  was  ftill  unfubdued  in  their  hearts,  orders 
were  fent  to  arreft  him ;  which  being  informed  o^ 
he  implored  the  protedtion  of  Gryffyth  ap  Conan, 
the  friend  of  his  father,  who  afliired  him,  he 
fhould  be  fafe  within  the  boimds  of  North- Wales. 
Welch  When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  his  being 

gone  thither,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  king,  in 
terms  of  great  friendfhip,  defiring  him  to  come  and 
confer  with  him  in  England  :  which  requeft  being 
complied  with,  he  received  him  very  honourably, 
and  gave  him  great  prefents,  fuch  as  the  poverty 
of  the  kings  of  North- Wales  had  not  been  accuf- 
tomeJ  to,  and  which  therefore  had  a  great  effedt  on 
his  mind.  After  having  thus  engaged  his  afiedtions, 
he  dilcourfcd  with  him  concerning  the  fon  of  Rhees 

ap 
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ap  Tcwdor,  whom  he  reprefented  as  one  whofe  am- 
bition would  difturb  the  peace  of  all  Wales.  Hon- 
our and  good  faith  are  feldom  the  virtues  of  a  bar- 
barous nation.  The  integrity  of  Gryflfyth  ap  Co- 
nan  was  corrupted  by  thefe  feduftions.  When  he 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  commanded  a  body 
of  fbldiers,  whom  he  kept  in  readinefs  for  his  fer- 
vice  upon  any  occafion,  to  go  and  feize  the  perfon 
of  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees ;  who,  being  advertifed  of 
his  danger  took  refuge  in  a  church.  The  Welch,  v.  cirtM. 
of  all  Chriftian  nations,  were  the  moft  fuperftitious  clmbS^' 
in  the  refpedt  they  paid  to  holy  places,  allowing  <J«^'»»i<-c.«. 
all  criminals,  even  murderers  and  traitors,  to  have 
a  fecure  protedlion  there,  not  only  for  diemfelves, 
but  for  their  fervants,  and  even  for  their  cattle  • 
to  feed  which  laft  confiderable  tradts  of  pafture 
land  were  affigned,  in  the  whole  compafs  whereof 
they  were  facred  and  inviolable.  Nay,  with  rela- 
tion to  fome  principal  churches,  fuch  as  that  of 
Aberdaron,  to  which  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees  had  re- 
courfe,  the  right  of  fandtuary  was  extended  as 
far  as  the  cattle  could  range  in  a  day  and  return 
at  night.  Yet  the  king  oF  North- Wales,  having 
violated  his  promife,  and  the  laws  of  hofpitality, 
fcrupled  not  to  infringe  the  privileges  of  the  church ; 
and  ordered  the  prince  to  be  dragged  out  of  his 
afylum  by  force.  In  doing  this  he  expofed  hjs  au- 
thority to  fbme  danger.  His  foldiers  endeavoured 
to  execute  his  orders  •,  but  they  were  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  by  the  whole  clergy  of  the  country ;  with 
whom  the  people  took  part,  not  only  from  their 
bigotry  but  from  compaflion  and  love  for  a  Britifli 
prince,  the  laft  defcendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
whofe  memory  they  refpefted,  facrificed  now,  by 
a  perfidious  and  inhofpitable  policy,  to  an  odious, 
foreign  power.  The  contention  about  him  conti-  ^^j^jjciiro, 
nued  till  night  came  on  ;  and  before  morning  he  nt  fuprt. 
was  fecretly  conveyed  to  Stratywy,  a  woody  region 
of  South- Wales ;  where  having  aflembled  his  friends 

he 
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he  made  a  (harp  war  againft  the  Flemings  and  Nor- 
mans, taking  and  burning  fomecaftles,  and  threaten- 
ing even  that  of  Caermarthyn,  which  king  Henry 
had  made  his  royal  feat  in  that  kingdom.  Thofe  who 
had  the  charge  of  it,  diftrufting  their  ownftrength,  as 
infufficient  to  maintain  it,  fent  for  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  who  were  vaflals  to  the  king,  and  com- 
mitted to  their  cuftody  both  the  caftle  and  town, 
requiring  each  of  them,  with  the  afliftance  of  his 
own  men,  to  defend  them  by  turns,  for  fourteen 
days.  Owen  ap  Caradoc,  who  was  a  grandfon  by 
his  mother  to  Blethyn  ap  Convyn,  firft  received  this 
commiflion ;  and,  notwithftanding  his  near  relation 
to  GryfFy th  ap  Rhees,  adted  agreeably  to  the  truft 
repofed  in  him,  and  the  oath  of  fealty  he  had  ta- 
ken :  for,  that  prince  making  a  fudden  aflault  on 
the  town,  he  ran  to  oppofe  him ;  but,  being  for- 
faken  in  the  adion  by  moft  of  his  men,  was  flain 
upon  the  rampart  The  town  was  pillaged  and  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  Gryffyth  returned  to  the  foreft  of 
Stratywy,  like  a  lion  to  his  den,  from  whence  he 
frequently  ifliied,  aqd  ravaged  the  whole  country. 
The  fpoifs  his  followers  had  gained  in  the  plunder 
of  Caermarthyn,  and  the  reputation  he  had  won 
by  that  exploit,  drew  to  his  ftandard  great  num- 
bers of  his  countrymen  in  South- Wales,  who  con- 
fidently hoped  that  he  would  recover  the  kingdom 
of  his  father.  Thus  ftrengthened  he  vigoroufly 
purfued  his  fuccefs,  and  in  a  (hort  time  dcftroy- 
ed  two  caftles  of  the  Englifh ;  upon  the  fame  of 
which  adions  the  people  of  Cardiganfliire  volun- 
tarily fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  government- 
calling  him  to  deliver  them  from  the  detefted  and 
ignominious  yoke  of  the  Normans.  Much  plead- 
ed with  this  invitation  he  entered  that  country,  and 
by  the  moft  rapid  fuccefles  made  himfelf  rnailer 
of  it  as  far  as  Aberiftwyth,  which  town  he  be- 
fieged ;  but  being  there  drawn  into  an  ambufti  laid 
w«.ichChro,far  lum.  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  quit 
fcorn^HiP^*^  the 
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the  province.     Neverthelefs  he  maintained  himfelf 
in  the  woods  of  Stratywy,  till  at  laft  King  Henry^ 
who  had  vainly  endeavoured^  .to  deftroy  him,  by 
lending  againft  him  Owen  thJ^  fon  of  Cadogan,  a 
wicked  but  valiant  prince,  c^fented  to  aflign  him 
other  lands  in  South- Wales :  otit  he  did  not   long 
remain  in  pofleflion  of  this  grant,  being  driven  out, 
upon  accufations  brought  againft  him  by  the  Nor- 
mans, which  the  Welch  chronicle   fays  were  falfe. 
In  the  mean  while,  fome  of  the  Welch  in  Powis-  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
land  having  revolted,  the  Englilh  monarch  once  a-mn.  ui». 
g^in  marched  thither  in  per  fon,  to  chaftife  the  re- 
bels.    In  pafling  a  defile,  he  was  ftruck  by  an  ar- 
row on  the  breaft.     If  his  habergeon,  or  coat  of 
mail,  had  not  been  ftronger  than  ufual,  the  wound 
would  have  been  mortal :  but  the  fkill  of  his  ar- 
mourer (aved  him.     We  are  told  by  the  Welch 
chronicle,  that  this  was  a  mere  random  fhot,  made 
at  the  Englifli  by  a  Welchman,   who,  with  others 
of  his    countrymen,    had   been    polled    by   their  d^  Hen.  i. 
mafter,  Meredy th  ap  Blethyn,  to  guard  the  pafs.  But  f.  89.  c.  zol 
William  of  Malmlbury  fays,  that  Henry  was  march- 
ing, not  in  the  enemy's  country,  but  his  own  ;  and 
that  when  he   felt  the  blow,  he  fwore,  by  the  death 
of  our  Lord,  his  ufual  oath,  that  the  arrow  came  not 
from  a  Welch,  but  Englifh  bow.     He  never  was 
able  to  difcover  the  traitor :  and  the  danger  he  had  ^fSJ^I!;*^' 
run  made  him  prudently  defirous  of  ending  the 
war ;  which  he  did,  loon  afterwards,  by  a  negoci- 
ation  with  Meredyth,  who  fubmitted  to  pay  him 
a  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  and  a  fmall  fum  of  mo- 
ney, as  a  fine  for  the  treafons  committed   in  this 
infurredtion  by  himfelf  and  his  nephew ;  on  which 
terms  he  very  willingly  granted   to  thefe  princes 
pardon  and   peace,  and   returned    into   England. 
Gryflfyth  ap  Conan,  though  ftrongly  follicited  took 
no  part  in  this  war  againft  the  Englifh ;  nor  do  I 
find  any  proof,  that  Meredyth   was  excited  to   it 
by  a  fecret  confederacy  wirh  Gryffj'th  ap  Rhees. 

A  year 
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'  '['-  A  year  before  the  deatli  of  Henry,  while  he  was 
:  ^.M;r.in  Normandy,  there  arofe  fome  difturbances,  in 
and  about  thofe  diftrids  of  Pembrokefhire  where 
tl'ic  Flemings  were  fettled,  l^^or  the  natives  were 
impatieru  of  thefe  ftrangcrs  among  them ;  and 
thev,  being  very  fenfible  how  much  they  were  ha- 
ted, Killed  without  mercy,  or  form  of  trial,  any  of 
the  Welch  who  were  difcovered  by  them  lurking 
about  in  their  woods,  from  anapprehenfion  that  they 
ca.ne  with  an  intent  to  commit  fome  murder  or 
robbery;  which,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  the 
manners  of  that  people  gave  them  caufe  to  fufpedt. 
But  as  bare  fufpicion  could  not  juftify  fuch  a  law- 
Uls  proceeding,  when  the  nations  were  at  peace, 
n  id  fcllow-fubieds  under  the  protection  of  the  lame 
king,  the  Welch  were  reafonably  provoked  at  thefe 
ads  of  hoftility,  and  fome  of  the  braveft,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Flemifli  plantations,  fud- 
dcnlv  taking  up  arms  aflaulted  the  caftle  of  Paine 
ritz-John,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  maflacred 
all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children : 
arcci  \\hich,  porting  themfelves  in  the  moft  inac- 
cv:\nL)lo  retreats  of  their  woods,  and  gathering  num- 
bers to  join  them,  they  infefted  from  thence  the 
whole  country  of  the  Flemings.  Henry  thought 
ihis  infurredion  of  confequcnce  enough  to  demand 
his  piclcnce  in  Wales  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
wlileli  he  prepared  for  that  purpofc :  but  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  ftopt  by  his  difputes  with 
CieotTry,  his  fon  in  law,  and  by  his  death,  which 
lIxKi    tbllowed.' 

As  loon  as  the  news  of  that  event  was  brought 
vMi)  Wales,  the  fpirit  of  revolt  became  much  more 
dinufive ;  and  even  Grytfyth  ap  Conan,  who,  from 
aivrlnnal  regard  Ioy  Henry,  had  been  niany  years 
a  lUavly  friend  and  ally  to  the  Englilli,  r\&^  turned 
u^Viinll  them ;  confederatinghimfelf  with  the  rebels 
j^^^riVrv.  in  South- Wales.  King  Stephen  was  hardly  featcd 
*»'•  »*»*     111  ihc  throne,  when  thefe  made  an  incurfion  into  the 

county 
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county  of  Pembroke,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  very  con-  ^"/'"JJJJi*** 
nderaole  body  of  Normans  :  after' which,  being  a-  c:o.n*.  fab 
niroated  by  meir  fuccefs,  they  over-ran  the  whole  '*"%y^^l 
country,  except  the  fortified  towns  and  caftles,  maf-  Bicm'pton'* 
(acring  all   the   foreigners,  wherever   they   came.  -^(I'.JIIl/oni^ 
Richard,  eldeft  fon  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  to  whom  v/ekhchro. 
all  Cardiganfhire  had  been  given  by  Henry,  was  f^^f    ^ 
treacheroufly  flain   by  Morgan   ap  Owen,  in  the 
courie  of  this  infurredion ;  and  the  county  thus 
deprived  of  its  chief  governor  and   commander, 
was  furioufly  attacked  by  Owen  Gwyneth  and  Cad- 
wallader,  fons  of  Gryflfyth  ap  Conan,  who,  with 
the  afliftance  of  fome  nobles  or  chieftains,  of  South- 
Wales,  took  and  deftroyed  the  caftle  of  Aberift- 
wyth,and  twoor  three  others  in  that  province,  though 
ftrongand  well  garrifoned.    Thefe  fortunate  begin- 
nings having  excited  their  friends  to  fupportthem, 
they  received  great  fupplies,  and  were  joined   by 
Gryflfyth  ap  Rhees,  who  had  married  their  fifter. 
The  three  brothers,  with  united  forces,  fubdued 
the  whole  country,  as  far  as  to  Cardigan,  then  cal- 
led Aberteivy,  driving  out  all  the  foreigners,  and 
peopling  it  again   entirely  with  Welch.      Againft 
them  came  Stephen,  conftable  of  Aberteivy,   who, 
after  the  deceafe  of  Gerald  de  Windfor,  had  marri- 
ed Nefta,  his  widow ;  two  fons  of  Gerald;  and  other 
barons  who  had  eftates  in  thofe  parts,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  Normans  and  Flemings  in  Wales  or  the 
marches,  which  they  had  drawn  together,  in  or- 
der to  recover  what  was  loft  of  the  Englifh  domi- 
nions, or,  at  leaft,  to  defend  what  remained.    But 
the  valour  of  the  Welch  feemed  to  be  raifed  above 
its  ufual  pitch,  under  the  condud  of  thofe  princes 
by  whom  they  now  were  commanded.     The  Eng- 
lifb  were  routed,  and  flying  to  their  caftles  were  fo 
hotly   purfued,  that  great  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  the  river  Tci\y,  by  the  breaking  down 
of  a  bridge,  over  which  they  were  pafling;  befides 
riiree  thoufand,  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  flight, 

and 
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aid  many  more  taken  pri  (oners :  infomuch,  that, 
from  the  time  when  the  Normans firft  entered  Wales, 
they  never  before  had  received  fo  great  a  defeat,  nor 
had  their  arms  been  Ibdifgraced  in  any  other  coun- 
try. The  Welch  ufed  their  victory  with  the  utmoft 
inhumanity,  thinking  excefs  of  revenge  a  virtue, 
-and,  according  to  the  nature  of  a  barbarous  people, 
knowing  no  moderation  when  fuccefsful.  Soon  af- 
v.G.Ci.r.b.  ter  this  battle,  the  caftle  of  Aberteivy,  with  many 
iratr.cam'.^\i(tj-ii\s  in  Other  parts  of  South- Wales,  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  fifter  of  the  earl  of  Chefter,  who, 
after  the  murder  of  her  hulband,  Richard  de  Clare, 
had  retired  to  one  of  his  ftrongeft  caftles,  was  now 
beficgcd  in  that  fortrefs  by  thele  mercilefs  enemies, 
in  v.'cint  of  neceflary  provifions,  and  expecting  every 
hour,  a  fate  more  cruel  than  death  itfelf:  for  they 
liad  expofcd  their  female  captives,  even  thofeof  the 
higlicil  rank,  to  publick  proftitution.  She  quite 
dei'paired  of  relief;  the  Englifh  being  all  (lain, 
or  driven  out  of  die  country  ;  her  brother  far  ofl^ 
and  lb  taken  up  in  defending  the  earldom  of  Chef- 
ter, tiiat  he  could  not  be  able  to  bring  her  a  time- 
l\  ailiftance.  In  this  dreadful  ftate  Ihe  was  pre- 
ferved  by  the  courage  and  good  condudt  of  Miio 
Fitz-Walter,  then  conftable  to  King  Stephen,  and 
afterwards  made  earl  of  HerefoiJ  by  tlie  empreis 
Miitiida,  of  whom  much  has  been  faid  in  the  for- 
mer book.  This  nobleman,  being  in  Brecknock- 
ftiirc,  v.'hich  he  had  obtained  from  King  Henry 
togctlicr  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  fole  heirefe 
of  Bernard  de  Neufmarche,  the  firft  c  onqueror  of 
that  province,  received  orders  from  Stephen  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  efforts  to  deliver  the  unfortunate  coun- 
telh  of  Clare.  The  enterjuize  appeared  to  be  al- 
moft  impoifible:  but  his  pit)'  of  her  diftrefs,  and 
the  gallant  fpirit  of  Chivalry,  no  lefs  than  his  obe-. 
dicnee  to  the  commands  of  his  fovereign,  made 
him  attempt  it.  He  inftantly  marched,  with  a  bo- 
ly  of  chofen  troops,  along  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains 
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tainft,  and  mod  unfrequented  paths  of  the  woods, 
with  which  the  country  there  was  covered,  and 
arriving  at  the  caftle  unfeen  by  the  enemy,  who 
thought  it  inacceflible  on  that  fide  to  the  Englifh, 
carried  off  the  lady  and  all  her  attendants:  an 
action  refembling  thofe  of  the  knights  in  roman- 
ces! 

It  does  not  appear,  that  during  all  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  Glamorganfhire  ever  was  attacked  by  the 
Welch ;  though  the  opportunity  feemed  to  be  fa- 
vourable i  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  who  was  lord  of 
that  province  by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefe 
thereof,  having  been  abfent  from  thence  almoft  the 
whole  time.  But  as  that  nobleman,  on  the  mo* 
ther's  fide,  was  lineally  derived  from  the  kings 
of  South- Wales,  and  baftardy,  by  the  cufloms 
and  laws  of  the  nation,  was  accounted  no  (lain, 
the  Welch  might  naturally  confider  him  as  a  prince 
of  their  own,  and  for  this  reafon  might  allow  him 
a  portion  of  that  kingdom  his  anceilors  had  en- 
joyed ;  efpecially  as  he  was  alfo  the  fon  of  a  king 
wnom  they  had  greatly  refpedled. 

When  the  conqueft  of  Cardiganfhire  was  entire-  wdchChi^ 
ly  completed,  the  land  was  divided  among  the  ^  p*  '*'• 
confederates.  In  the  following  year,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feven,  died  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees, 
who,  in  the  Welch  chronicle,  is  called  the  ligbt^ 
honour^  and  prop  of  Soutb-fVales ;  and  his  death 
was  quickly  followed  by  diat  of  Gryffyth  ap 
Conan,  flyled  by  the  fame  hiftorian  the  only  de^ 
fence  and  Jbield  of  all  IVales.  Both  indeed  were 
princes  of  uncommon  abilities,  efpecially  the  lat- 
ter, w1k>  had  reigned  fifty  years  in  a  country  Co 
liable  to  changes  of  government,  and,  by  his 
valour  and  policy,  had  not  only  preferved  it  from 
inteftine  commotions,  but  freed  it  from  its  former 
fubjedion  to  England.  After  his  death  his  do- 
minions were  divided  among  his  fons  •  but  the  fo- 
vereignty  was  in  the  eldeft,  Owen  Gwyneth.  They 
Vol.  II.  F  con 
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continued  fometime  in  fraternal  concord  and  ami- 
ty one  with  another-,  dieir  ambition  being  employ- 
ed in  endeavouring  to  expel  the  Englilh  and  Flem- 
ings from  every  part  of  South-Wales.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Owen's  reign,  he  and  his  brothers 
made  an  inroad  into  diat  kingdom ;  took  fome 
caftles  that  the  Normans  had  lately  built  in  Caer- 
marthynfhire ;  and  burned  to  the  ground,  a  fecond 
time,  the  town  of  Caermarthyn.  King  Stephen 
fuffered  much,  both  in  reputation  and  dominion, 
by  thefe  lofles  in  Wales  :  but  a  nearer  concern  em- 
ployed his  thoughts,  how  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the 
crown  of  Engird.  The  urgent  neceflity  of  refift- 
ing  the  attempts  of  the  Welch  had  been  afligned 
as  a  reafon  for  giving  him  that  crown ;  but  he 
judged  it  more  neceflary  to  reftrain  and  fubdue 
the  opponents  of  his  title  than  the  enemies  of  his 
kingdom;  and  therefore  left  the  defence  of  the 
Englifh  territories  in  Wales  and  the  bordering 
counties  of  England,  to  thofe  who  were  more  im- 
mediately interefted  in  them,  the  proprietors  of 
the  lands,  and  the  lords  of  the  marches;  only 
fupplying  them  with  large  fums.  of  money: 
which  proving  inefFeftual,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  peace  with  the  Welch,  by  leaving  them 
all  they  had  conquered,  free  of  homage  or  tribute. 
At  Icafc  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  fuch  mark  of 
his  fovereignty  over  them  was  ever  paid  to  him 
by  any  of  their  princes  in  North  or  South- Wales. 
Yet,  by  thefe  (hameful  conceflions,  he  only  flopped 
them  awhile  from  further  hoftilities ;  but  loft  for 
ever  the  affedions  of  all  his  Englifh  fubjeds  in 
Wales  and  die  borders.  It  appears  that  all  the 
noble  families,  except  that  of  Clare,  which  had 
any  pofleflions  or  grants  within  the  Welch  con- 
fines, and  all  the  counties  of  England  contiguous 
to  Wales,  declared  for  Matilda,  and  adhered  to 
her,  through  the  whole  civil  war.  Nor  did  the 
-treaty   made  with   Stephen  prevent    the  Welch 

princes 
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princes  from  ftrengthening  the  earl  of  Gloucefter 
with  a  numerous  body  of  auxiliary  forces.     In  the 
latter  vears  of  this  reign  the  fons  of  Gerald  de 
Windlor,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare  earl  of  Pembroke, 
made  fome  attempts  to  recover  thofe  diftrifts  of 
South- Wales,  which  the  above-mentioned    peace 
had  abandoned  to  the  Welch,  particularly  the  pro- 
vinces of  Caermarthyn  and   Qirdigan :  but  they  Weichchro, 
were  driven  out  again  by  the  fons  of  Owen  Gwynem  ^"*  p  '97» 
and  of  Gryffyth  ap  Rhees,  after  having  been  de-  '**  ^'  ''*' 
feated  in  ieveral  battles,  and  having  loft  (bme  caf- 
tlcs,  which  Gilbert  de  Clare  had  rebuilt.     Ano- 
dicr  very  ftrong  one,  in  Flintftiire,  had  been  often 
unfuccefefully  befieged  by  the   Welch,   and  the  WeichChro. 
^rifonof  it  niuch  infefted  the  neighbouring  coun-  p-  '^^ 
try,  till  Owen  himfelf  came  before  it,  and,  not- 
withftanding  a  very  obftinate  and  valiant  defence, 
took  it  by  ftorm,  and  immediately  levelled  it  to 
the  ground.     A  little  before  he  began  this  fiege  he 
had  loft  a  favourite  fon,   who  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  many  brave  aftions  againft  the  Englifh. 
The  weight  of  that  affliftion  lay    heavy  on  his 
mind :  he  feemed  entirely  deprived  of  all  fenfe  of 
joy :  but  the  glory  of  this  atchievement  fo  raifed 
his  fpirits,  that  he  (hook  off  his  grief,  and  return- 
ed to  his  former  pleafures.     If  all  the  Welch  had 
united  under  this  martial  prince,  during  the  weak- 
neisand  confufion  which  die  long  civil  war  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda  had  brought  upon  England, 
they  might  have  driven  all  the  foreigners  out  of 
their  country :  but  the  diffenQons  that  arofe  among  ^^p.^|*!!; 
their  own  chiefs  interrupted  their  vidories,  dimi-  »  p.  104. 

.    niftied  their  force,  and  made  fome  of  them  friends 
and  confederates  to  the  Englifh.     Madoc  ap  Me- 

■  redyth,  who  then  was  mafter  of  almoft  all  Powis- 
land,  dildaining  to  hold  it  under  the  Ibvereignty 
of  North- Wales,  joined  his  arms  to  the  earl  of 
Chefter's,  which  had  been  lately  victorious  againft 
the  Welch  iii  tliofe  parts,  and  made  an  incurfion 
F  2  with 
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with  him  into  the  territories  of  Owen,  That 
prince  gave  them  battle  ^  and  though  their  forces 
were  much  fuperior  to  his,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  arms,  he  entirely  routed  them^  and  cut  to  pieces, 
or  took  prifoners,  moft  of  their  men ;  but  the 
leaders  efcaped  by  the  afiiftance  of  their  horfes; 
the  conquering  army  having  none.  Hot  incurfioos 
were  likewife  made  by  the  fons  of  Gryffyth  ap 
Rhees  into  the  territories  of  Madoc,  to  revenge 
his  treafon  againft  his  country;  for  fuch  they 
efteemed  his  confederacy  with  the  Englifh ;  but 
while  their  arms  were  thus  employed,  or  turned 
againft  the  fons  of  Owen,  with  whom  they  often 
had  difputes  on  the  divifion  of  conquefts^  the 
Englifh  and  Flemings  in  South^Wales  recovered 
ftrength,  and  were  enabled  to  defend  their  long- 
difputed  pofleflions. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  all  Wales,  and  of  the 
Englifh  plantations,  or  fcttlements,  which  had  been 
made  there  by  conqiieft,  when  Henry  the  Second 
attended   the  throne  of  England.    The   general 
charafter  of  the  Welch,  as  it  was  in  thofe  days, 
has  been  given  with  lb  much  accuracy,  fpirit,  and 
judgment,  in  the  writings  of  Giraldus  Cajnbrenfis, 
a  celebrated^  contemporary  audior,  and  one,  who 
washimfelf  related  to  them  in  blood,  that  J  think 
it  will  be  proper   to  collect  what  he  has  faid  in  dif- 
ferent  places,  and  fet  the  whole  pi(5ture  before  the 
cimbr!nf.    ^y^^  ^^  ^^^  reader.     He  tells   us,  that  not  only 
Cmbtiwde- the  nobility  and  gentry,  but  the  whole  people  of 
^"PJ*^*"',^/ Wales,  were  univerfally  addicted   to  arms:  that 
i».  is..t7.  they  gave  no  attention  to  commerce,  navigation^ 
cLlVr'ii^r  mechanical  arts,  and  but  little  to  agriculture  i 
c.  5'  etji-  depending  for  fuftenance  chiefly  on  their  cattle  j  and 
de°iiif«dibi- tiilliking,  or  rather  difdaining,  any  labour,   except 
iibasWtJii«>  the  toils  of  war  and  hunting,  in  whichy  from  dieir 
infancy,  they  trained  themlelves  up  with  unweari- 
ed alacrity  I  military  exercifes,  or  the  fevereft  fe^ 
tigues  in  the  woods  and  mountains^  being  their 

conflant 
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conflant  divcrfions  in  time  of  peace.  Their  bodies 
were  naturally  not  robuft ;  but,  by  this  manner  of 
life,  they  became  exceedingly  aftive,  hardy,  and 
desctrous  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  aad  ever  ready 
to  take  them  up,  when  occafion  required  it. 
To  fight  for  their  country,  and  lofe  their  lives  in 
defence  of  its  honour  and  liberty,  was  their  chief 
pride:  but  to  die  in  their  beds  riiey  thought  dis- 
graceful. 

A  very  honourable  teftimony  was  given  to  their 
valour  by  King  Henry  the  Second,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Greek  emperor,  Emanuel  Comnenus.  This  prince 
having  delired  that  an  account  might  be  fent  him 
of  all  that  was  moft  remarKable  in  the  ifland  of  Bri- 
tain; Henry,  in  ahfwer  to  that  requeft  was  pleafed 
to  take  notice,  among  other  particulars,  of  the  ex^ 
traordinary  courage  and  fiercenefe  of  the  Welch, 
who  were  not  afraid  to  fight  unarmed  with  enemies 
armed  at  all  pints^  willingfy  Jbedding  their  bhod  in 
the  caufeof  their  country^  and  purchafing  glory  at  the 
expence  of  their  lives.  But  thefe  words  muft  not  be 
taken  in  too  ftridl  a  fenfe,  as  if  they  had  abfolute- 
ly  worn  no  armour :  for  they  ufed  fmall  and  light 
targets,  which  were  commonly  made  of  hides,  and 
ibmetimes  of  iron  :  but,  except  their  breads,  which 
thefe  guarded,  all  the  reft  of  their  bodies  was 
left  deiencelefs ;  nor  did  they  cover  their  heads 
with  cafques,  or  helmets  ;  fo  that  in  comparifon  of 
the  Englifli,  or  other  nations  of  Europe,  they  might 
be  called  unarmed.  Their  oiFenfive  weapons  were 
arrows,  and  long  pikes,  or  fpears,  which  were  of 

great  ufe  againft  cavalry  ^  and  thefe  they,  occa- 
onally,  either  pufhed  with,  or  darted;  in  which 
exercife  the  whole  nation  was  wonderfully  expert ; 
but,  more  efpccially,  jthe  men  of  North- Wales,  who 
)iad  pikes  fo  ftrong  and  well-pointed,  that  they 
would  pierce  through  an  Iron  coat  of  mail :  but 
thofe  of  South- Wales,  and,  particularly,  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Gvjent,  or  Monmouth,  which  was  then  a 
Fa  part 
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part  of  that  kitigdom,  were  accounted  the  belt 
archers ;  not  being  inferior,  in  the  ufe  of  the  long 
bow,  to  the  Normans  themfelves. 

The  common  people  fought  on  foot  ^  but  (bmc 
of  the  nobility  began  now  to  ride  upon  horfes  bred 
in  their  own  country^  which  were  high-mettled 
and  fwift,  bur>  not  very  ftrong:  and  even  thcfis 
gentlemen  would  frequently  di (mount,  both  i: 
combating,  and  when  they  fltd  ;  the  nature  of  their 
country,  as  well   as  their  difcipline,  being  better 

'  adapted  to  foot  than  horfe.     Their  firft  onfet  waa 
terrible;    but,  if  ftourly    refifted,  they  fcon.  gav6 
ground,  and  could  never  be  rallied-,  in  which  they 
refenibled  other  barbarous  nations,  and  particularl 
the  Britons  and  Celts,  their  forefathers*  Yet,  diou 
defeated,  and  difperied,  they  were  not  fubdued  ^  b 
prefently   returned  to  make  war  again  upon  thoft 
from  whom  they  had  fled,  by  ambuicades  and  night 
marches,  or  by  fudden  afiaults,  when  they  were  leaft 
expedoi-,  in  which  their  agility,  fpirit,  and  impe- 
tuofity,  made  up  what  they  wanted  in  weight  and 
firmnefs  ;  fo  that,  although  they  were  eafily  over 
come  in  a  battle  by  regular  troops,  they  were  with- 
great  difficulty  vanquifhed  in  a  war     The  fame 
vivacity  which  animated  their  hearts  infpircd  their 

-  tongues.     They  were  of  quick  and  fliarp  wit ;  na- 
turally eloquent,  and  ready  in   fpeaking,  wiihou'^ 
any  awe  or  concern,  before  their  fupcriors,  or  m 
publick  aflemblies.     But  from    this  fire  in    their 
tempers  they  were  all  very  pafllonate^  vindictive,— 
and  fanguinary  in  their  refeiuments :  nor  was  their^ 
revenge  only  tiidden  and  violent,  when  they  receiv-   ' 
ed  any  perlbna!  injury  or  affront,  or  while  the  fting 
of  it  was  recent  in  their  minds ;  but  it  was  fre- 
quently carried  back,  by  a  falfe  fenfc  of  honour, 
even  to  very   remote  and  traditional  quarrels,  in 
which  any  of  their  family  had  been  ever  engaged. 
For  not  only  the  nobles  and  gentry,  but  even  the 
lowefl:  among  them^  had  each  by  heart  his  own  ge- 
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nealogy,  together  with  which  he  retained  a  eon^ 
ftant  remembrance  of  every  iajury,  difgrace,  or 
lofe,  his  forefathers  had  fuffered,  and  thought  it 
would  be  degeneracy  not  to  refent  it  as  perfonal  to 
htmfeif :  fo  that  the  vanity  of  this  people,  with 
regard  to  their  families,  ferved  to  perpetuate  im- 
placable feuds,  and  a  kind  of  civil  war  among  pri- 
vate men ;  befides  the  diflenfions  it  excited  among 
their  kings  and  chief  lords,  which  proved  the  de- 
ftru^tion  of  their  national  union,  and  confequently 
broke  their  national  ftrength. 

They  were  in  their  nature  very  light  and  inconr 
ftant,  eaffly  impelled  to  any  undertaking,  even  the 
naofl  wicked  and  dangerous,  and  as  eanly  induced 
to  quit  it  again ;  denrous  of  change,  and  not  to 
be  held  by  any  bonds  of  faith  or  oaths,  which 
diey  violated  without  fcruple  or  fenfe  of  fhame, 
both  in  publick  or.private  tranfadlions.  To  plun- 
der and  rob  was  fcarce  accounted  di(honourable  a- 
mong  them,  even  when  committed  againft  their 
own  countrymen,  much  lefs  againft  foreigners. 
They  hardly  ever  married  without  a  ptiojc  cohabi- 
tation ;  it  being  cuftomary  for  parents  to  let  out 
their  daugiKers  to  young  men  upon  trial,  for  a 
fum  of  njoney  paid  down,  aud  under  a  penalty  ^ 
greed  upon  between  them,  if  the  girls  were  return- 
ed. The  people  in  general,  and  more  efpecially  their 
princes  and  nobles,  gave  themfelves  up  to  excef- 
five  lewdnefe ;  but  were  remarkably  temperate  in 
eating  and  drinking,  conftantly  faftine  till  evening, 
and  then  making  a  ibber  meal  4  unlefe  when  they 
were  entertained  at  the  tables  of  foreigners,  where 
they  indulged'  themfelves  immoderately,  both  in 
liquor  and  food,  pafling  at  once  from  their  habit 
of  abftinence  to  the  moft  riotous  and  brutal  ex- 
ccfs :  but,  neverthelefs,  wlien  ihey  came  home, 
they  returned  with  great  eafe  to  their  former  courfe 
of  life  ;  and  none  of  their  nobles  were  led  by  the 
f sample  of  the  Engljlli  to  run  out  their  fortunes 
F  4  by 
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by  a  profufenefs  in  keeping  a  table.  No  kind  of 
luxury  was  yet  introduced  into  their  manner  of 
living;  not  even  a  decept  convenience,  or  neat- 
nefs.  They  feemed  to  be  proud  of  not  wanting 
thole  delicacies  which  other  nations  are  proud  of 
enjoying.  Their  kings  indeed,  and  a  few  of  their 
principal  nobles,  had  built  fome  caftles,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Englifh ;  but  moft  of  their  gentry  ftill 
continued  to  dwell  in  huts  made  of  wattles,  and 
fituated  in  folitudes,  by  the  fides  of  the  woods^ 
as  moft  convenient  for  hunting  and  pafture,  or  for 
a  retreat,  in  time  of  war.  They  had  no  gardens, 
nor  orchards,  nor  any  improvements  about  their 
dwellings,  which  they  commonly  changed  every 
year,  and  removed  to  other  places  (as  the  Britons 
and  Celts,  their  anceftors,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  do)  for  the  iake  of  frefti  pafture  and  a  new  fup- 
ply  of  game. 

Their  furniture  was  as  fimpleand  mean  as  their 
houfes,  fuch  as  might  anfwer  the  mere  neceflities  of 
grofs  and  uncivilized  nature.  The  only  elegance 
among  them  was  mufick,  which  they  were  fb  fond 
of,  that  in  every  family  there  generally  were  fomc 
who  played  on  the  harp ;  and  (kill  in^  that  inftni- 
ment  was  valued  by  them  more  than  all  other  know- 
ledge. This  greatly  contributed  to  keep  up  diat 
chearfulnefs,  which  was  more  univerfel  and  conftant 
in  the  Welch  than  in  the  Saxons  or  Normans. 

Notwithftanding  their  poverty  they  were  fb  hot 
pitable,  that  every  man's  houfe  was  open  to  all ; 
and  thus  no  wants  were  felt  by  the  nx)ft  indigent^ 
nor  was  there  a  beggar  in  the  nation.  When  any 
ftranger,  or  traveller,  came  to  a  houfe,  he  ufed  no 
other  ceremony,  than,  at  his  firft  entrance,  to  de- 
liver his  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  mafter ;  who 
thereupon  offered  to  wafh  his  feet;  which  if  he 
accepted,  it  was  underftood  to  fignify  his  intention 
of  ftaying  there  all  night ;  and  none  who  did  fo  was 
refufed.  Whatever  the  number  or  quality  of  their 
guefts  might  happen  to  be,  the  mafter  and  miftrefs 
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of  the  houfe  waited  on  them,  and  would  not  fit 
do^  at  table  with  them,  or  tafte  any  food,  till 
they  had  Tupped.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  fpread 
a  coarfe  bed  of  hemp  over  a  thin  mat  of  rulhes, 
where  the  whole  family  and  their  guefls  flept  to- 

?tther,  without  even  a  curtain  betwixt-  them. 
heir  feet  lay  always  next  to  the  fire,  which,  being 
kept  burning  all  night,  fupplied  the  want  of  bed- 
cloths  :  for  they  had  no  covering  but  the  deaths 
diey  wore  in  the  day^ 

It  was  cuftomary  among  them  to  receive  in  a 
morning  large  companies  of  young  men,  who,  fol- 
lowing no  occupation  but  arms,  whenever  they 
were  not  in  adtion  ftrolled  over  the  country,  and 
entered  into  any  houfe  that  they  found  in  their 
way ;  where  they  were  entertained,  till  the  even- 
ing, with  the  mufick  of  the  harp  and  free  conver- 
(ation  with  the  you»g  women  of  the  family :  upon 
which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  makes  this  remark,  that 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe  none  were  more 
jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Irilh,  or  lefs  than 
the  Welch.  In  other  refpedts  their  manners  fo 
nearly  agreed,  when  that  author  wrote,  as  to  difco- 
ver  the  marks  of  a  Celtic  origin  common  to  both. 

One  is  furprifed  in  obferving  how  abfolutely  the  ^ 
Britons,  after  their  retreat  into  Wales,  loft  all  theinviuA^r 
culture  they  had  received  from  the  Romans,  and,  ^'*'' 
inftead  of  refining  the  ancient   inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  ifland,  relapfed   themfelves  into  their 
rude  and  barbarous  manners.    .This   is  the  more 
wonderful,  becaufe  the  Latin  tongue  and  no  con- 
tenriptible  fliare  of  its  learning  were  long  preferved 
in  their  publick  fchools,  and  continued,  though  in- 
deed in  a  declining  ftate,  even  down  to  the  times 
of  which  I  write.     They  had  alfo  retained  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  debafed  with 
grofs  fuperftitions :   Giraldus  Cambrenfis  informs 
us,  that  they  p^icj,  in  his  days,  a  more  devout  re- 
i  verence 
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verence  to  churches  and  churchmen,  to  the  relicks 
of  faints,  to  crofles,  and  to  bells,  than  any  otjicr 
nation.  Whenever-  any  of  them  happened  to  meet 
a  monk,  or  other  ecclefiaftick,  they  inftantly  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  bowing  their  heads  implored 
his  blciTing.  When  they  undertook  a  journey  in- 
to any  foreign  country,  or  when  they  married,  or 
were  injoined  by  their  confeflbrs  any  publick  pen* 
ance,  they  paid  a  full  tenth  of  all  their  goods, 
which  they  called  the  great  tytbe^  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  to  the  church  wherein  diey  had  been 
baptized,  and  one  to  their  bifhop.  How  fisir  they 
carried  their  refpeft  to  afylums  and  fanftuvies  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  cxcefs  of  their  fu-? 
perdition  with  relation  to  this  point  islenfured  by 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  himfelf,  as  great  a  bigot  as 
he  was ;  and  it  certainly  muft  have  been  one  prin- 
cipal caufe,  why  fo  many  murders  and  other  crimes 
were  committed  among  them.  •  Their  hermits  ^ere 
celebrated  for  feverer  aufterities  tlian  any  others  in 
Europe,  the  vehemence  of  their  temper  carrying 
tiieir  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  into  extremes.  PiU 
gr images  to  Rome  were  their  favourite  mode  of 
de.'ntion,  though  they  had  many  faints  of  their  own 
nario:.,  v/hofe  fhrines  they  adored  with  the  blindeft 
fiiperftition.  In  fhort,  their  religion,  for  the  mod 
part,  was  fo  diflfererit  from  genuine  Chriftianity^ 
that  cither  it  was  prejudicial  to  civir  ibciety,  or 
did  it  no  good. 
w  Khchrp.  The  firft  aft  of  government,  relating  to  Wales, 
:•  -^3  that  wefindtohave  been  done  by  Henry  the  S&r 
cond,  was  his  ftrengthcning  the  colony  of  Flemings 
in  Pembrokefhire,  by  allowing  fbme  of  the  Flerpifh 
mercenaries,  whom,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
he  banifhed  out  of  England,  to  go  to  their  country- 
men eftablifhed  in  that  province,  and  fettle  among 
them.  This  was  a  very  prudent  and  politick  mear 
fine.  For  they  were  as  fervieeable.  there  to  him 
and  his  realm,  as  they  had  been  hurtful  in  England. 
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The  former  plantation,  after  the  Welch  hhd  fub- 
dued  the  bordering  provinces,  had,  with  invinci- 
ble courage,  maintained  their  ground,  till  the  de- 
ceafe  of  King  Stephen.  A  ceflation  of  lioftilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Welch  foon  followed  that  event : 
Aeir  princes  becoming  jealous  the  one  of  the  other, 
and  more  inclined  to  difpute  among  themfelves  the 
pofledion  of  the  conquefls  they  had  made,  than  to 
attempt  more,  either  feparately,  or  confederated 
together.  This  reinforcement  of  brave  and  ve- 
teran (bldiers  was  therefore  fufficient  to  defend  the 
Flcmifti  colony ;  and  Henry  was  contented  with 
thus  fortifying  that  part  of  South-Wales  which  was 
ftill  poflefied  by  his  fubjefts :  but  as,  in  the  late 
civil  war,  his  mother  had  been  affeftionately  ferved  , 

by  the  Welch,  and  he  was  embarrafled  with  feve- 
ral  more  urgent  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
he  fufFered  their  princes  to  retain  the  provinces, 
which,  under  that  of  his  predeceflbr,  they  had  re- 
covered from  the  Englifh :  yet  not  by  a  ceffion  of 
them;  or  any  acknowledgement  of  the  right  of 
thofe  princes;  but  by  a  bare  acquiefcence,  which 
left  him  at  liberty  to  affert  his  own  pretenfions  to 
the  dominion  thereof,  and  the  claim  of  his  fub- 
jefts  to  the  lands,  at  a  more  proper  feafon.  AH 
Powis-land,  except  fome  diftrids  between  the  Wye 
and  the  Severne,  which  were  held  of  his  crown  by 
the  earl  of  Ghefter  and  other  barons  of  England, 
was  then  under  the  government  of  Madoc  ap  Me- 
redyth,  his  friend  and  vaflTal.  But  the  conduft  of 
this  prince  had  rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
reft  of  his  countryman,  and  more  efpecially  to 
Owen  Gwyncth,  that,  with  a  view  to  his  future  fe- 
curity,  he  diligently  employed  all  his  credit  with 
Henry,  to  incite  him  to  make  war  againft  North- 
Wales,  in  order  to  reduce  it  under  its  former  fub- 
jeAion  to  England.  Thefe  inftigations  were  vehe* 
mently  enforced  by  Cadwallader,  brother  to  Owen; 
who,  having  killed  his  ovrn  fon-in-law,  the  eldcft 

ifon 
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Henry  on  to  this  war.     He  thought  it  would  be  a 
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(on  of 'Gryffyth,  late   prince  of  South- Wales,  in 

lingle  combat,  upon  a  fudden  quarrel,  had  been 

driven  out  of  his  country  by  Owen  himfelf,  and 

was  now  an  exile  in  the  court  of  England  ;.  where 

ifine  .camb.  he  fucd  to  thc  king  for  aid  to  recover  his  lands. 

chrVNo°m.  In  this  fuit  he  was  affifted  by  all  the  relations  and 

Gu^^^NV     f^i^^ds  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  and  pow-. 

hug  i-  ii^r.  erful  houfe  of  Ciare.     But,  more  fhan  all  their  per- 

oVrv  ?  u?on  f^^^f'^^s,  the  defire  of  glory,  and  a  juft  fenfe  of 

M.  Wclln 

rt  A  Of)  lies 

len  fu J  ann  Tcproach,  and  a  (lain  to  his  honour,  if  he  (hould 
\vv' cii  ch  o  fufFcr  any  longer  a  petty  prince  of  North- Wales, 
f.b.  ui  .nn.  whofe  predeceflbrs  had  been  tributaries  and  vaC- 
ci^ir  !u )  fals  to  England  in  former  times,  to  hold  his  do- 
•^j3  minions  independent  of  him,  whofe  empire  ex- 
tended fo  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  monarch, 
tliat  ever  had  reigned  in  this  ifland.  Nor  could 
he,  in  the  high  and  ilouriftxing  ftate  of  his  king- 
dom, be  eafy  under  the  I06  of  thofe  provinces  of 
South- Wales,  which  the  weaknefs  of  Stephen's 
government,  amidft  the  diftraftions  of  civil  war, 
had  enabled  the  Welch  to  reconquer  from  the  Engr 
lifh  i  efpecially,  as  neither  the  fons  of  GryfFyth  ap 
Rhees,  nor  thofe  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  had  ever 
done  him  homage  for  the  territories  they  held  in 
any  parts  of  that  country.  He  knew,  that  none 
of  his  fubjeds,  who  flill  retained  their  pofleiIion9 
within  the  limits  of  Wales,  could  hope  to  enjoy 
a  lading  tranquillity,  unlefs  he  fubdued  the  arror 
gance  of  thofe  ambitious  princes,  and  forced  theip 
to  acknowledge  that  he  was  their  fovereign.  There 
was  no  enterprize,  which  could  be  undertaken  by 
him  in  foreign  parts,  fo  neceflary  as  this;  or  of 
equal  advantage  to  his  great  intereji ;  that  is,  to  the 
intereft  of  his  regal  dominions.  He  therefore  refolved 
to  attempt  it,  and  having  drawn  out  of  the  whole 
militia  of  England  a  very  great  army,  he  led  it 
through  Qiefliire  into  FlintJhire,  and  advanced  to- 
wards 
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wards  Bafingwerk,  a  caftle  built  by  an    earl  of  Xj^^^*** 
Cheiler,  which  the  Welch,  in  the  late  reign,  had  f«pr». 
taken  and  demolifhed.     At  this  place,  or  nigh  to 
it,  Owen  Gwyneth  lay  encamped,  with  ell  the  for- 
ces he  could  coUedt  out  of  a  populous  nation,  in 
which  (excepting  the  clergy)  every  man  was  a  fol- 
dier.     He  feemed  determined  to  (lay  there  and 
give  battle  to  the  king ;  but  this  appearance  was 
only  an  artifice,  to  draw    the  Englifli  into  a  nar- 
row and  difficult  pafs,  between  two  ranges  of  hills, 
where  he  had  fecretly  placed  a  numerous  ambuC- 
cade»  under    the  command    of  his  Ions.     Henry, 
too  confident  in  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  and  not 
omfulting  enough  with  thofe  who  had  a  more  per- 
fedt  knowledge  of  the  country,  fell  into  the  fiiare, 
and  paid  dearly  for  his  rafhnefs.     When  he  and 
his  vanguard  were  engaged  in  the  middle  of  thefe 
ftrei^hts,  the  Welch,  rifing  at  once,  with  the  moft 
horrible  outcries   from  under  the    cover    of  the 
woods,  that  hung  over  the  fteep  and  rocky  fides 
of  the  pals,    aflaulted  them  with  ftones,  arrows, 
and   other   mlffile   weapons.      The   difadvantage 
of  the    place,    the  confufion   they    were   thrown 
into,  the  difmay  that  came  upon  them,  quite  diC- 
abled  them  from  refitting  this  unexpected  attack. 
Two  great  barons,  Euftace  Fitz-John  and  Robert 
de  G)urcy,  were  flain.     Henry,  finding  it  impoffi- 
bte  to  advance  any  further,  endeavoured  to  retire 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  ftreights,  and  with 
much  difficulty  performed  it :    but  moft  of  the 
troops,  which  had  compofed  his  vanguard,  were 
miferably  deftroyed,  before  he  was  able  to  difen- 
gage,  either  them,  or  himfelf,  from  this  fatal  fitu- 
ation.     Some,  who  efcaped  by  flight,  carried  their 
fear  along  with  them,  and  meeting  the  reft  of  the 
army,  who  were  advancing  in  good  order  to  the 
entrance  of  the  pafs,  fpread  among  them  a  report  of 
the  death  of  the  king :  upon  which,  Henry  de  EC- 
fex,  hereditary-  ftandard-bearer  of  England,   was 

feized 
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feized  with  fuch   a  terror,  that  he   threw  to  the 
groind  the  royal  ftandard,  and  cried  aloud,  "  The 
"'  king  is flain !"     The  confternation  became  gene- 
r.\]  •  the  troops  fell  into  diforder  ;  the  Welch  per- 
c;:riving  it,  ifliied   forth,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  t  iiry  ^  the  whole  army  would  have  been  rout- 
ed in  the  moftfhameful  manner,  if  Henry,  at  this 
inftaut,  had  not  (hewn  himfelf  to  them,  and,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  alacrity,  encouraged,  rallied, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.    Animatal  by  the  joy 
of  feeing  him  fafe,  they  quickly  drove  the  enemy 
back  into  the  wood.     He  then  drew  off  his  forces, 
and  encamping  them  in  a  ftation  where  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  deliberated  widi  his  barons  and  other 
principal  otTicers,  what  meafures  he  (hould  purfuc 
in  the  management  of  the  war,  j^ainft  fuch  dange- 
rous enemies,  whofc  valour  he  found  lb  well  con- 
dueled.     The  plan,  he  now  formed,  was,  to  leave 
upon  his  left  the  tradlof  woody  hills,  through  which 
he  had  lb  unhappily  attempted  to  pafs,  and  march 
along  the  fea-fhore,  till  he  (hould  get  beyond  Ba- 
fingwerk,  to  the  back  of  the  poft  3ie  Welch  had 
taken  ;  at  the  fame  time  ordering  his  fleet  (as  Ha- 
ro!a  had  done)  to  cruize  along  the  coafts,  and  make 
defcents  upon  the  open  parts  of  the  country.     But, 
when  Owen  was  informed  of  thefe  re(blutions,  he 
retired  to  a  ftrong  poft  in  the  mountains  of  Snow- 
den,    and   there  encamped.     Henry  inimediately 
liibdued  all  Flintfhire ;  and,  to  fecure  his  pofleflion, 
made  roads  for  an  army  to  pafs  without  difficulty 
through  the  whole  province ;  cut  down  the  woods  ; 
lebuik  the  important  caftles  of  Ruthlan  and  Ba- 
jrt;g'vvcrk  V  began  that  of  Flint ;  and  founded  a  houlc 
for  tlie  Knights  Templars,  which  was  a  new  kind 
v(  garrifon,  unknown  before  in  tliat  country,  but 
as  ulerd  as  any  oLher  to  bridle  the  Welch.     While 
he  was  employed  in  thcle  works,  Owen  dreading 
the  confequences  ofdieir  being  complea ted,  came 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  advanced  ta  the 

borders 
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borders  of  Flintftiire.     Several  Ikirmifties  happened 
afterwards  between  the  two  armies,  but  no  general 
a£ti<xi ;  the  Welch  prince  being  afraid  to  venture  a 
battle  in  an  open  or  level  country,  and  the  king  of 
England,  inftruded  by  the  lofs  he  had  fufFered,  as 
carefully  avoiding  to  expofe  himfelf,  or  his  army, 
to  any  more  ambufcades.     In  the  mean  time  a  great 
fleet,  aflembled  at  Chefler  by  his  orders,  had  ^iled 
fipom  that  harbour  and  aflifted  his  operations  in  Flint- 
ftiire ;  after  which  he  fent  it  to  infeft  the  other  coafts 
of  North- Wales,  under  the  command  of  Madoc 
ap  Mcredyth,  whom  he  employed  in  this  fervice, 
to  render  the  enmity  between  him  and  his  country- 
men more  irreconcileable.     Some  of  the  forces  of 
that  prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Englift),  made 
a  defcent  on  the  ifle  of  Anglefey ;  where  they  ra- 
vaged the  country,  and  plundered  even  the  churches 
without  refiftance :  but  as  they  were  returning  to 
dieir  ftiips,   overloaded    with    fpoils,    the  whole 
ftrength  of  the  ifle  fell  fuddtaly  upon  them  and  cut 
them  to  pieces.     Yet,  though  this  attempt  was  fo 
unfortunate,  Owen,  folding  himfelf  unable  to  hin- 
der the  Englifti  from  fubduing  or  defolating  the  mofl: 
fertile  parts  of  his  maritime  provinces,  and  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  corn  from  abroad,  was 
very  uneafy  for  fear  of  wanting  provifions,  if  he 
fliQuld  either  remain  long  in  the  poft  he  had  taken, 
or  fliut  himfelf  up  with  his  army  in  the  defarts  of 
Snowden.     He  therefore  fued   for  peace;    which 
Henry  granted  him  on  fuch  terms,  as  were  both  ad-  y.  tuaort% 
vantageous  and  honourable  to  England ;  namely,  ^itit.  ut  fi- 
that  Owen  ftiould  do  him  homage,  yield  up  all  the  dif-  ^  '* 
trids  and  cafl:les  in  North- Wales,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  had  been  won  from  the  Eng- 
lifti, and  deliver  two  of  his  fons  ashoftages  for  his  fu- 
ture fidelity.  Healfo  obliged  him  to  refl:ore the  lands 
of  his  brodier  Cadwallader  ^  by  which  that  prince 
was  confirmed  in  his  attachment  to  England,  and  o- 
ihers  of  the  Welch  nation  were  encours^ed  to  defirc 
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its  proteftion  and  favour.  Having  obtained  thefe 
great  points,  and  put  ftrong  garritons  in  the  caftles 
of  Ruthlan  and  Bafmgwerk,  he  left  the  remains  of 
the  war  to  be  profecuted  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Marches  againft  the  inferior  Welch  princes,  who, 
he  fuppofed,  would  not  long  continue  in  arms, 
after  Owen  had  fubmitted.  Nor  was  he  miftakcn 
in  his  judgement  For,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fv)llowingyear,  all  the  princes  of  South- Wales,  ex- 
V.  ,uf\orffi  cept  Rhees  ap  Gryflfyth,  and  all  the  leflcr  chieftains 
c  tat.  ui  fa-  ^^^  nobles  of  that  country,  came  to  him  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  received  from  him  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  which  he  accorded  to  them  on  their  ma- 
king a  full  ceffion  to  him  of  all  the  territories  or 
lordihips,  which  had  been  won  from  the  crown  or 
fubjeds  of  England  in  the  reign  of  his  predeceiibr, 
and  doing  him  homage  for  their  own  patrimonial 
eftatcs.  As  for  Powis-land,  the  much  greater  part 
of  that  country  was  then  under  the  government  of 
Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  who  held  it  of  him  by  liege 
homage  -,  and  the  reft  was  in  the  hands  of  feveral 
EngliJh  lords,  except  perhaps  a  few  diftrids,  con- 
quered from  them  by  the  Welch  during  the  courfe 
of  die  war,  and  allowed  by  the  king  to  continue  in 
their  pofleflion,  upon  their  becoming  his  vaflals. 
But  no  quiet  or  perfeft  fettlement  could  be  made  of 
South- Wales,  while  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  remained 
\mconquered.  The  great  fpirit  of  that  prince  could 
not  patiently  endure  to  fee  the  dominions,  which 
for  many  ages  had  belonged  to  his  illuftrious  ances- 
tors, torn  by  the  arms  of  ambitious  foreigners  frcwn 
him  and  his  children.  He  commanded  his  people 
to  remove  their  flocks,  herds,  and  other  goods,  to  the 
defart  of  Tywy,  and  made  war  on  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, though  deferted  and  betrayed  by  all  his  confede- 
rates. Henry,  who  efteemed  his  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, fent  him  a  friendly  invitation  to  come  to 
his  court,  with  an  aflurance  that  he  (hould  be  gra- 
cioufly  and  kindly  received ;  but  threatened,  if  he 
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refufed  the  favour  offered  to  him,  that  the  whole 
power  of  England  and  Wales  fhould  be  employed 
to  bring  him  thither.  Having  confulted  with  his 
friends  what  anfwer  to  return,  and  being  advifed  by 
diem  to  go,  he  followed  their  counfel ;  and  the  king, 
receiving  his  homage,  gave  him  the  ancient  demefiie 
of  his  anceftors  in  South- Wales  ^  but  not  without 
taking  from  him,  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity,  two 
of  his  fons ;  a  like  fecurity  having  been  exacted 
from  all  the  other  Welch  princes.  Thus  was  con- 
cluded this  troublefome  and  very  dangerous  war, 
with  great  honour  to  Henry,  who,  in  the  iflue  of  it, 
recovered  all  the  Englifh  pofleffions  within  the  con- 
fines of  Wales,  which  Stephen  had  loft  ;  and  did 
that,  which  neither  his  grandfather.  King  Henry 
theFirft,  nor  William  Rufus  could  do,  reftored  to 
England  it's  fovereignty  over  the  whole  nation,  by 
forcing  not  only  the  inferiour  princes,  but  the 
king  of  North- Wales  himfelf,  to  hold  his  territo- 
ries as  a  vaflal,  under  homage  and  fealty. 

Some  years  after  thefe  events,  a  quarrel  arifing  yid.  Wen. 
between  Henry  de  Eflex  and  Robert  de  Montfort^  br»g.  i.  »«• 
the*  former  was  publickly  reproached  by  the  latter  B-omptwiV 
for  his  cowardly  behaviour  in  this  war,  and  accufed  ^^^'  '""J' 
of  high  treafon.     Henry  had  called  him  to  no  ac-    "'  "^  ' 
C0untfor  it,  at  the  time  when  it  happened:  impu- 
ting it  only  to  a  fudden  impreflion  of  terror,*  and 
not  to  a  wilful  or  criminal  treachery,  which  there 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  leaft  reafon  to  fuf- 
pedt     Military  difcipline,   indeed,  might  require 
him  to  be  punifhed,  and  the  king  was  ftrict  in  that 
difcipline  (as  a  wife  prince  will  always  be) ;  but, 
in  this  inftance,    his  regard  for  the  honour  of  a 
family,  which  both  in  blood  and  alliances  was  very 
illuftrious,    and  fome  compaflion   for  an  unhappy 
moment  of  weaknefs,  which  future  adions  might 
atone  for,  prevailed  over  that  rigour,  which,  ne- 
ceflary  as  it  is,  may  fometimes  give  way  to  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  even  for  reafons  of  prudence. 
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vid.  Fifi;  Henry  de  Eflex  ferved  afterwards  in  the  war  of 
vi\Ts!"Tho-ToLiloufe  without  reproach:  but  this  unforttinate 
»««•  quarrel  happening,  and  one  of  his  peers  thus  ar- 

raigning him  of  a  capital  crinie,  he  either  deman- 
ded himfelf  a  trial  by  duel  (lefs  improper  in  this 
cafe  than,    perhaps^  in  any  other)  or  agreed  to  it 
when  offered  by  his  accufer :  and  the  king,  though 
he  difapproved  that  barbarous  method  of  trial  (as  I 
1ha!l  have  occalion  to  fhew  hereafter)  could  not  avoid 
allowing  it  at  the  requeft  of  both  the  parties.     He 
therefore  appointed  the  lifts,  according  to  law  ;  the 
combat  was  fought  in  his  prefence :  Henry  de  Eflex 
was  vanquilhed  by  his  braver  antagpnift ;  and,  if 
he  had  fuffered  the  legal  penalties,  muft  have  been 
ignominioufly  put  to  death,  or»  at  leafl^  have  loft 
his  eyes ;  but  die  king,  with  his  ufual  clemency^ 
mitigated  diat  doom ;  permitting  him  to  take  the 
habit  of  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Reading  i  the  only 
ftate  proper  for  him  ^  as  the  rules  of  Chivalry  in 
thofe  days  would   not  allow  him  to  continue  any 
longer  in  the  world,  or  hold  lands  by  knight*s  fer- 
vice»  under  fuch  a  load  of  publick  diflionour, 
Hoved.Aon.      During  the  courfe  of  the  year  eleven  hundr( 
chromMaii.  ^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^^^  whilc  Henry  was  at  Chefter,  Mi 
ro5,  fub  mn.  colm  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  came  to  wait 
"^^*         upon  him  there,  and  do  him  homage  for  the  ficfe 
he  held  of  England,  which  he  did  wiib  a  facing  m] 
Hovci^eo.ftb  allhh  royal  dtgttities.     The  next  year  he  again  atten- 
inn.  1158.    ^^j  ^  g^g^^  council,  held  by  Henry  at  Carl  i He,  and 
was  very  defirous  of  receiving  from  die  hands  of 
that  monarch  the  honour  of  knighthood :  but  fomc 
difference,  unaccounted  for  by  any  hiftorian,  arifing 
between  rhem,  Henry  vt^ould  not  then  confer  upon 
him  that  favour.     Yet  they  ft  ill  continued  friends; 
and,  whatever  this  cloud  of  diflatisfadion  might 
be,  it  was  foon  diffipated.     The  Chriftmas  feftival 
of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  being  cc- 
Neobrig.  I.    Icbratcd   at   Lincoln   by  Henry,  upon  his  return 
"•  ^*  ^-       from  Carliftc,  he  wore  his  crown,  as  in  fuch  folem- 
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nities  it  was  cuftomary  to  do ;  but  held  his  court  in 
tbefuburbs^  from  regard  to  an  ancient  fuperftition, 
v4itoh  fuppofed  that  great  calamities  would  be&I 
any  king  who  (hould  be  crowned  in  that  eity.     Ste- 
phen had  been  the  firit,  who  publickly  defpifed, 
and  aded  i^ainft  this  abfurd  opinion,   but  the 
crown  having  been  afterwards  taken  from  his  fa^ 
mily,  it  was  confirmed  more  than  ever  in  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.     Henry  yielded  to  a  folly  he  could 
not  remove ,  and,  perhaps,  in  ib  doing  he  adted 
wifely :  but  although  he  cctoplied  with  the  peo- 
ple, m  this  inflance,  he  did  not  think  widi  them,  . 
if  we  may  judge  by  his   behaviour  on  another 
occafion.     For  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  tells  us,  thatHibemiieri 
as  he  made  fome  ftay  at  St.  David's,  on  his  re- ,^5"'*»  ^  ^' 
turn    out  of  Ireland,    a  woman  of  the  country 
broudit  a  complaint   to  him  againft  the  bifliop, 
which  not  being  inftantly  anfwered  by  him   in 
the  manner  (he  dcfired,  ihe  cried  out,  with  great 
vehemence,    icreaming  and  clapping  her  hands, 
Avenge  uSy  Lecb^-laver^  avenge  ournaiion,  tbisdaj^of 
ibis  man :  nor  could  (he  be  hindered,  by  the  endea-' 
vours  of  thofe  who  were  prefent,  from  often  repea- 
ting thefe  words.     Now,  this  Lecb^hroer^  whofe  ven- 
jzeance  (he  fo  wildly  invoked;  was  a  great  ftone,  ten 
leet  in  length  and  nx  in  breadth,  which  lay  acrofs  a 
finall  rivulet,  in  the  cathedral  church-yird.     Pro- 
bably it  had  been  one  of  thofe  confecrated  ftones,. 
which  the  ancient  druids  erefted  in  many  parts  of 
this  idand ;  and  though  Chriftianity  had  long  abo- 
li(hed  the  worfhip,  the  fuperftition  of  the  Welch 
might  ftill  afcribe  to  it  fome  miraculous  power :  but 
what  this  woman  alluded  to  was  a  predidion  very 
fa.nous  among  them,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  their  great  prophet.  Merlin,  that  a  king 
of  England,  returning  from  the  conqueft  of  Ireland 
(hould  die  upon  Lech-laver.     Henry  being  informed 
of  this  by  die  per(bns  about  him,  went  and  looked 
at  the  (lone  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  paffing 
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over  it  faid  aloud  to  all  there,  Who  will  bcreafttr 
biwe  miy  faiib  in  the  liar  Merlin  ?  From  whence  I 
conclude,  that  he  would  not  have  been  afraid  of  be- 
ing crowned  within  the  walls  of  Lincoln^  if  he  could 
as  eafily  have  fhewn  the  vanity  of  that  prophecy,  as 
he  did  of  this ;  or  if  he  had  not  judged  that  the  fu- 
perftitionsof  his  fubjefts  in  England  required  more 
connplaifance  from  him  than  thofe  of  the  Welch. 
Diceto  et  In  the  feme  year,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  eighty 
^^°°'^^J^^' was  compleated  a  very  great  and  difficult  work^ 
1 158.  which  the  king  had  begun  two  years  before ;  name- 
^^^n°i6:^^y^  the  reftoring  of  the  money  of  his  kingdom  to 
it's  due  weight  and  finenefs.  From  the  continual 
w^ants  and  diforders  of  government  during  the  reigrv 
of  King  Stephen  it  had  been  fo  debafed,  that  Hen- 
ry fa  w  a  neceffity,  for  the  fake  of  the  national  com- 
merce, to  call  in  the  whole,  and  recoin  it;  an  a^ 
the  more  meritorious,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
aid  was  granted  to  the  crown  for  defraying  the  cx- 
pence  of  it,  or  any  lofs  fuftained  by  the  owners  of 
the  fpecie  thus  brought  to  the  mint!  Together 
with  the  reft  was  gathered  in  and  melted  down  all 
that  money,  which,  diuring  tlie  late  unhappy  times 
of  anarchy  and  confiifion,  many  of  the  barons,  ufurp- 
ing  the  exercile  of  royal  authority,  had  dared  to 
coin  in  their  own  names;  and  this  fufficiently  ac- 
counts for  none  of  thofe  coins  having  ever  been ' 
found,  It  was  indeed  very  proper,  not  to  let  any 
memorials  remain  topofterity,  of  fuch  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  our  monarchy,  in  one  of  it's  greateft  and 
mofteflential  prerogatives. 
NcuiKig.  I.  The  kingdom  of  England  enjoying  now  aperfeft 
Ji!*^-7-       tranquillity,  Henry  went  over  to  Normandy,  where 
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p.  992, 994.  fome  affairs  or  importance  demanded  his  pretence. 
ArgentrcHift.  gy  ^^^  death  of  Couan  le  Gros,  late  duke  of  Bre- 
iAv!c*^!^^  tagne  diat  dutchyhad  been  thrown  into  great  trou- 
bles and  diforders.     For  this  prince  having  difinhe- 
rited  his  fon  Hoel  on  an  uncertain  fufpicion  of  baf- 
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tardy,  Eudo  eari  of  Pontieure  (now  called  Pen- 
ticvre)  laid  claim  to  the  fucceflion,  in  right  of  Ber- 
tha, Ws  wife,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Conan,  whom 
he  had  married  after  the  deceafe  of  Alan  carl  of 
Richmond  and  of  the  lower  Bretagne,  hef  firft  huC- 
band.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  earldom 
of  Nantes^  having  an  affedtion  for  Hoel,  who,  they 
thought,  was  unjuftly  deprived  of  his  inheritance, 
put  themfelves  under  his  government  While  they 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  earl  of  Pontieurc 
on  this  account,  his  wife  Bertha  died :  which  event 
produced  inmiediately  a  new  competition ;  Conan 
le  Petit,  her  fon  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  laying 
claim  to  the  dutchy,  and  Eudo,  his  father-in-law^ 
refufii^  to  refign  it  Much  blood  was  Ihed  in  this 
quarrel,  but,  after  various  fuccefles,  the  baron  de 
Fougeres,  who  fought  for  Conan,  took  Eudo  prifo- 
ner ;  whereupon  alraoftall  the  nobility  of  Bretagne 
did  homage  to  the  former.  During  the  courfe  of  vid.waorct 
thefe  troubles  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes  and  it's  jj.^.**  ***  **' 
earldom  had  remained  for  fome  time  under  the  do- 
minion of  Hoel ;  but  finding  by  e^q^rience  that  he 
was  deficient  in  fenfe  and  courage  they  afterwards 
drove  him  out,  as  incapable  of  the  government  to 
which  they  had  called  him  4  and  he  probably  died 
very  (bon,  or  retired -into  a  convent;  no  further 
mention  being  made  of  him  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe 
times.  Neverthelels  his  late  fubjedts,  inftead  of 
fubmitting  to  Conan,  elefted  for  their  ruler.  Prince 
GeoffryPlantagenet,  who,  having  been  lately  di&p- 
pointed  in  his  defign  upon  Anjou,  gladly  embraced 
this  occafion  of  advancing  his  fortune.  Nor  did  his 
brother.  King  Henry,  oppofe  their  choice  :  but  on  Argents 
the  contrary  (if  we  may  believe  an  hiftorian  of  Bre-.  ^  »^'  «•  «*• 
tagne)  fupported  him  againft  Conan ;  the  goodneft 
of  his  nature  overcoming  all  thofe  fentiments  of  re- 
fentment,  which  the  paft  behaviour  of  this  prince 
flight  h^vc  reafonably  excited.     And  indeed,  with-r 
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out  his  afTiftance,  flic  people  of  Nantes  muft  have 
found  it  a  very  difficult  enterphzc,  to  maintain  that 
province  thus  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  dutchy. 
He  did  not  even  avail  himfelf  of  this  new  provifion 
made  for  GeofTry,  to  withdraw  from  him  the  pen- 
fion  he  had  fettled  upon  him.     But  a  long  poflcflion 
of  either  was  not  granted  by  Providence  to  this  un- 
fortunate  prince.     Within  lefsthan  tvm  years  from 
his  election  he  died,  and  left  no  iitue.     Prefently 
after  his  deccafe  Conart  ftizcd  on  the  earldom  as  be- 
longing to  the  dutchy  :  but  Kirg  Henry  laid  claim 
to  it,  as  heir  to  his  brother,  who^  I  prefume,  left 
it  to  him  by  a  teftameotary  lettlcment,  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  citizens  and  vaflals  of  the  earldom  :  for 
otherwifeit  would  be  difficult  Lo  make  out  his  title; 
fince  what  Geoffry  had  pofleft,  not  by  bloody  but 
cletlion^  could  never  defcend  from  that  prince  to 
his  elder  brother  by  right  of  inheritance.     But  he 
might  dcfire,  on  his  death-bed,    to  atone  in  this 
manner  for  his  former  rebellions  agairift  him  ;  and 
his  will  might  be  ratified  by  the  nobilitj'  ard  ihri 
people;  who  having  offended,  by  their  part  con- 
duft,  both  Conan  and  Eudo,  wex  afraid  of  fub- 
mittiog  to  either  of  thofe  princes,  nvA  could  find  lo 
potentate  who  was  ft>  able  to  defend  them  agaiiift 
both  as  Henry  Plantagenet.     How  far  they  were 
juftified  in  denying  obedience  to  Conan,  after  the 
expulfion  of  Hoel,  may  be  matter  of  doubt     The 
bed  excufe  for  itis,  thelatitude*  which  the  ancient 
Britifh  cufloms,  that  continued  to  prevail,  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  government,  there,  as  well  as  in  Wales; 
gave  TO  the  community  iu  difpofing  of  the  right  of 
fucceilion.     But,  whether  the  title  of  Henry  was  juft 
or  unjuft,  he  did    not  much  apprehend   any  op- 
pofition  thereto,  unlefs  a  jealoufy  of  his  further  ag- 
grandifement  in  France  fhould  induce  Louis  to  take 
part  with  Conan,  or  Eudo,  againft  him  :  and  there- 
fore  hefet  on  foot  a  negociation,  which  he  had  rea* 

fon 
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fon  to  believe  would  hinder  that  monarch  from  ob- 
ftrufting  his  defigns.     This  was  a  propofal  for  aDicetoimtf. 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince  Henry,  who  was  "'^  *' 
now  his  eldeft  fon  (William,  his  firft-born,  having  Sr.n?''°' 
died  about  two  years  before)  and  Margaret  the"^®- 
daughter  of  Louis  le  Jeune  by  his   fecond  wife,  Nw^,p994. 
Q)nftantia,   princefs  of  Caftile.     Both  were  very.j!''"**"^  *• 
young  children  ;  but  it  was  the  mode  of  the  timesliftLcdw. 
to  cement  alliances  and  conned  families  by  con- 'J' J^^"^'. 
tracts  between  royal  infants.     The  offer  was  joy-  chefne^^oni. 
fully  accepted   by  Louis,    wlx)  thought  it   both^^e*"'  *'^* 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  him;  and  Con- 
ftantia,    his  queen,    moft  paflionately  defired   it, 
having  no  greater  objedt  of  ambition  (as  (he  had  no 
fon)  than  to  procure  for  her  daughter  the  inheritance 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  other  territories 
pofifefled  by  the  houfe  of  PlantageneL     Henry  knew 
this,  iand  meant  toavailhimfelf  of  thefedifpofitioitf 
for  more  than  one  purpofe.     Befides  the  advantage 
of  not  being  molefted  in  his  pretenfions  to  Nantc6^ 
he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  IdKance  to  recover  Gifors 
and  the  reft  of  the  Norman  Vexin,  which  had  been 
ceded  by  his  fether  to  Louis  le  Gros.    This  terri- 
tory was  a  frontier  of  great  importance,  containing, 
bdides  the  ftrong  fortrefe  above-mentioned,    the 
eaftles  of  Neufle  and  Neufch  tel,  with  fomc  others 
of  lefler  note ;  which  chain  of  forts,  if  re-united  to 
the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  would  form  a  good  bar- 
rier for  the  defence  of  that  country ;  but  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  France,  would  expote 
U  to  continual  danger.     Henry  propofed  that  thefc 
places  (hould  be  given  by  that  prince  as  a  portion 
to  his  daughter:  and,   confidering  the  greatneft 
of  the  match  he  offered,  the  demand  wasnotexor-r 
bitant.     Overtures  being  made  of  this  aflfair  to 
Louis  by  Qiancellour  Becket,  the  two  kings  had  an  v.  tnaoret 
interview  on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  in  which^l,**'"^^^' 
they  agreed  oa  the  match,  and  mutually  pledged 
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their  faith  thereupon  to  each  other  :  but  fonie  cir- 
cumftances  requiring  a  farther  difculTion,  Louis  re^ 
turned  to  Paris^  and  Becket  was  fent  to  negociate 
with  him  there. 

In  the  mean  time  Henry,  fecure  of  having  no  op- 
pofuion  from  the  French  court,  which  he  had  en- 
tirely gained  by  the  lure  of  this  marriage,  ordered 
all  the  military  tenants  of  his  dntchy  of  Norman- 
dy to  attend  him  in  arms  at  Avranches,  on  the  feaft 
of  St.  Michael ;  declaring  his  refolution  to  make 
war  againft  Conan  in  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  if 
that  prince  (hould  refufe  to  yield  to  him  the  pofleC- 
fion  of  the  city  of  Nantes  widi  it's  earldom.    While 
the   forces   were  aflembling,  Becket *s  negociation 
was  fkilfully  condufted  and  happily  finished.     He 
had  been  inftruifted  to  require,  that  the  young  prin- 
cefs  fliould  be  immediately  fent  into  Normandy,  and 
educated  there,  under  the  care  of  her  fat]ier»in-law, 
till  {he  fhouid  be  of  an  age  to  accompli fh  the  mar-- 
riage.     How  uneafy  fbever  this  leparation  might  be 
to  the  fond neis  of  her  parents,  their  content  to  it 
was  gained  by  the  addrefs  of  the  minifter ;    and 
thus   Henry  obtained  the   cuftody  of  her   perfoi], 
which  w^as  the  moft  efFeftual  fecurity  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  againft  any  change  in  the 
variable  mind  of  her  father.     It  alfo  gave  Henry  an 
air  of  fuperiority,  which  he  was  defirous  toaflume 
in  this  t^eat)^     JSecket  found  greater  difficulty  in 
another  part  of  his  bufmefs.     His  mafter  required, 
Diceroi  nap.  ^^bat  Gifors,  with  the  other  caftles  and  territories 
bia.f.  g^a  that  were  to   be  given  a$  a  portion  to  Margaret, 
v^l^eckf^u  rhoitld  be  immediately  delivered    into  his  hands, 
NeuVigi.M  But  this  was  refufedi  and  undoubtedly  with  good 
Bro.iptoD's  reafon  ^  becaufe  a  portion  is  not  given  upon  a  con- 
Chron.       u^Ct  of  marriage,  but   upon  it's  conchifion.     To 
P-  '^^*=''      gej-  oy^r  this  objeftion  Becket  propofed,  that  Gifors 
and  the  caftles  of  Neufle  and  Neufchltel  fhould  be 
inftantly  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  three  knights 
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templars,  named  by  both  kings,  who  (hould  deli^ 
ver  them  to  Henry,  on  the  day  that  his  fon  Ihould 
wed  the  princefs.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Hen- 
ry gained  by  it  a  confiderable  advantage,  from  the 
neutrality  of  thofe  places,  which  commanded  his 
whole  frontier,  in  cafe  of  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween him  and  Louis.  The  complaifance  of  the 
latter  may  not  only  be  afcribed  to  his  eagernefs  for 
the  match,  but  alfo  to  the  dexterity  of  Henry's  am- 
baflador,  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of  perfuafion  and 
infinu^tion,  to  which,  upon  this  occafion,  he  added 
a  liberality,  that  was  dill  more  prevailing.  If  we  v.  pitz-st*. 
may  believe  a  contemporary  writer  of  his  life,  he  |  y")  q^[^ 
loaded  with  prefents  every  French  nobleman,  ba-  lutr* 
ron,  knight,  and  fervant  of  the  king  or  queen : 
nay,  he  extended  his  munificence  to  the  doctors  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris,  to  the  (Indents,  and  to  all 
the  principal  citizens.  The  court  therefore,  and.  all 
perfons  who  could  liave  any  influence  over  the  king 
or  his  nlinifters,  were  difpofed  to  aflift  hira  in  evety 
thing  he  defired.  The  above-cited  author  adds, 
that,  before  he  departed  from  Paris,  he  ^ave  away  ^ 
all  his  gold  andfilver  plate,  andalmoftall  his  ward- 
robe, in  which  were  conti^ined  no  lefs  than  four  and 
twenty  changes  of  garments.  The  magnificence  he 
difplayed  in  this  emtfafly  was  prodigious !  He  had 
in  his  own  family  two  hundred  knights,  with  all 
their  attendants,  amounting,  upon  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  above  a  thoufand  perfons,  whom  he  lodged, 
fed,  and  cloathed  in  new  and  pompous  apparel. 
Some  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  luxury  and  ex- 
pence  of  his:  table  are  incredible;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  lived  with  moft  extraordinary  fplendour,  and 
made  entertainments  to  which  the  French  them- 
felves,  the  nK)ft  elegant  nation  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps,  had  not  been  accuftomed.  The  M4iole  king- 
dom of  Fractoe  was  filled  with  the  renown  of  his 
immenfe  generofity,  which  redounded  much  to  the  ^^'^' 
lionour  arid  fervice  of  his  mafter.  994^^ 

Having 
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Having  (6  fuccefsfiilly  concluded  his  ncgociation> 
he  would  have  returned  into  Normandy ;  but  Louis, 
to  exprefs  the  fatisfadtion  he  felt  in  the  union  of  the 
two  families  by  means  of  this  match,  invited  Hen- 
ry to  come  to  raris,  and  receive  the  princefs  him- 
fclf  The  propofal  was  agreeable.  Henry  went 
thither,  and  was  entertained  with  all  the  honours, 
that  the  utmoft  civility  of  thofe  times  could  devife. 
He  received  them  with  an  amiable  and  graceful  po- 
litenefs  •,  but,  as  much  as  he  could,  avoided  all 
pompous  forms  and  ceremonies ;  his  mind  being 
too  great,  and  his  underftandij»g  too  folid,  to  be  fond 
of  fuch  p^igeantry,  or  not  to  be  weary  of  it,  even 
where  it  was  neceflary  to  attract  the  admiration  and 
refpeft  of  the  vulgar. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Philip  de  Commines,  that 
interviews  between  kings  (eldom  produce  good  ef- 
fects, but  generally  rather  tend  to  leflen  tficir  friend^ 
fhip  than  to  encreafe  it :  and  the  reaibns  he  gives 
for  it  are  very  judicious :  yet  here  it  proved  other- 
wife,   from  the  (kill  and  prudence  of  Henry,  who 
found  the  fecret  of  pleafing  the  nobility  and  people 
of  France,  without  raifing  any  jcaloufy  or  envy  in 
the  king.     Nor  did  the  pleaiures  of  Paris  engage 
him  fo  entirely,    as  to  divert  his  attention  fiom 
weightier  matters.     He  not  only  took  advants^  of 
the  good  humour  of  Louis,  to  gain  his  approbation 
of  the  litigable  title  to  Nantes  and  it's  earldom, 
which  he  was  profecuting  againft  Conan,  but,  with 
GcrvChron-tVieafliftance  or  Becket,  whofe  influence  over  that 
i"  i8  °"*     monarch  was  become  very  great,  obtained  from  hini 
a  commiflion  to  go  into  Bretagne,  and,  by  virtue  of 
the  crffice  of  Senefchal  of  France,  which  belonged  to 
the  earls  of  Anjou,  judge  and  determine  thediijpute 
between  Conan  and  Eudo  earl  of  Pontieure^  upon 
the  right  to  that  dukedom. 
Argcntre         The  latter  of  thefe  competitors  had,   (bmc  time 
I^^'^^J**^:^*- before,  recovered  his  liberty,  by  corrupting  the 
c.  sT»  S3U  *  *  Saron 
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Baron  dePougeres,  into  whofe  hands  he  had  yield- 
ed hknCdf  a  priibner,  and  who  had  kept  him  in 
his  own  cuftody,  without  delivering  him  toGonan : 
but  the  beft  part  of  the  dutchy  having  fubmitted  to 
that  prince,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  foon  after- 
wards fervcd  the  king  of  France  againft  the  earl  of 
Malcon,  a  rebellious  vaflal  Fortune  was  more  fa- 
voUrabTe  tfiere  to  his  valour :  he  defeated  the  earl, 
took  him'  prifoner,  and  delivered  him  to  the  king. 
On  the  merit  of  this  fervice  he  flattered  himfelf 
lliat  Louis  would  fupport  his  pretenfions  to  Bre- 
t^^e,  and  was  preparing  to  begin  a  war  againft 
Oman,  at  the  time  when  diis  commiflion  was  grant- 
ed to  Henry.  O^nan  was  now  in  the  utmoft  per- 
plexity. Violent  ftorms  were  apparently  gather- 
ing againft  him  on  every  fide.  Henry  had  already 
feized  on  his  earldom  or  Richmond,  and  by  deny- 
ing the?  claim  of  that  prince  to  Nantes,  he  might 
provoke*  him  to  decree  in  favour  of  Eudo.  Find- 
ing tJierefore  no  fefety  but  in  obtaining  his  friend-  • 
ftiip,  he  went  to  him  at  Avranches,  on  i*ie  feaft  of  chron. 
6t  Michael,  the  day  appointed  for  the  rendezvofls^^^Jf^ 
of  his  forces,  and  made  him  a  ceflion  of  Nantes  fo^l!  ** 
with  it*s  whole  county;  foon  after  which  Henry 
gave  fentence  in  his  fevour,  and  fixed  him  in  the 
dukedom.  It  (hould  feem  diat  the  difpute  was  cog- 
nizable by  Henry,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  becaufe 
Bretagne  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  fiief  of  that  dut^ 
chy ;  but  it  would  have  been  eafy  for  Eudo  to  find 
a  pretence  of  appealing  firom  his  court  to  that  ctf 
the  kii^ff  of  France,  as  fupreme  lord  of  both  coun-» 
tries,  it  the  commiflion  given  to  Henry,  as  Sened 
chalof  the  kingdom,  to  determine  this  aflSiir  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  had  not  prevented  all  means  of 
eluding  the  judgement,  and  made  it  definitive.  In- 
deed it  was  wrong,  while  the  claim  of  the  Engfifh 
monarch  to  a  province  of  Bret^ne  was  depending; 
|hat  be  fhodd  be  hnpowered  to  exercife  fiich  a  jiirit 
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diftibn  ;  and,  though  his  fenttnce  might  be  juft,  yet, 
appearing  to  be  purchaled  by  the  ceflion  of  that  earl- 
dom j  it  liad  an  air  of  injuftice. 

Prefently  after  the  interview  between  him  and 
Conan,  he  went  to  Nantes,  and  took  pofleflion  of 
h  with  a  great  army,  which  may  have  been  necef- 
fery  to  guard  him  againft  the   earl    of  Pontieure, 
Having     fettled    every    thing   there   he   march* 
ed  into  Poiftou,  where  the  lord  of  the  caftle  of 
Thouras,  on   fbme   quarrel    not  explained  in  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times,    had  thrown  off  his   alle- 
giance, and,  probably,  would  have  been  joined  by 
other  noblemen  of  that  province,  if  the  king  had 
been  long  detained^  as   they    might    prefumc    he 
would  be,  by  the  difputes  in  Bretagne:  but  he 
came  unexpe<fledly  before  the  caftle,  and  took  it 
by  alTault  the  next  day ;  which  rapid   fuccefs  put 
an  end  to  the  rebellion  begun  in  thofe  parts,  be- 
chro.Norra.  forc  it  cou^d  rifc  to  any  dangerous  heighth.    From 
Cefrjchron.  thence  he  returned  very  haftily  into  Normandy,  be-. 
fubann.      \^g  recaUcd   by  hifi  defire  to  attend  the  king  of 
*'^  *        France,  whom  the  accompli (hment  of  fome  vow^ 
or  otlier  ad  of  devotion,  brought  at  this  time   to  I 
the  abbey  of  Mont  St  Michel,  a  Norman  towtH 
near  Avranches,  on  the  borders  of  Bretagne.     It  i 
was  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  Henry,  in  his  in- ^ 
terefts  on  the  continent,  to  endeavour  to  preferve 
the  affection  of  that  monarch,  from  which  he  al- 
ready had  drawn  great  advantages^  and  hoped   to 
draw  ftill  greater.     He  therefore  went  to   receive 
him  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  nobly  entertain-' 
ed  him,  with  all  his  retinue^  as  long  as  he  ftaid 
in  that  dutchy,  waited  upon  him  in  perfon  where- 
fbever  he  went,  and    conducted  him   back  at  his 
return    into  his  own    territories.      Louis    had   a 
temper  exceedingly  fenfible  to  compliments  of  this 
nature :  they  made  him  look  upon  Henry,  not  as 
^  rival  king,  of  whom  he  ought  to  be  jealous,   but 
as  an  obfequious,  aflfcdionatc  vaflal.   And,  while  he 
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gave  himfelf  up  to  the  illufion  of  thefe  pleafing 
ideas,  that  able  prince  purfued,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, a  judicious  and  weii-connedted  fyftem  of 
meafures  ror  the  continual    advancement  of  his 
own  greatnefe  in  the  kingdom  of  France.     Pre-  chro.  Norm. 
fently  after  this  time  be  brought  the  earl  of  Blois  p-  ^^' 
to  yield  to  him  the  ftrong  caftles  of  Fretteval  and 
Amboife,  which    had  been  ufurped    from  Anjou, 
and  the   earl  of  Perche  to  reftore  two  fortrefles, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  demefhe  in  Normandy, 
but  were  unjuftly  taken  from  it,  amidft  the  con- 
fiifion  that  followed  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
King  Henry  the  Firft.     In  return  he  confented  that 
the  town  of  Belefine  ihould  be  held  of  him,  under 
homage,  by  the  laft  of  thefe  earls.     He  now  had  cbro.Norm 
recovered,  not  at  once,  as  he  did  in  England,  but  '*^^*  "^'^ 
gradually,  as  occafions  conveniently  offered,  what- 
ever had  been  alienated,  during  the  late  civil  war, 
from  the  demefne  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy:  a 
great  acceflion  of  wealth  and  ftrength,  by  which 
he  was'  in  reality  no  lefs  a  gainer  than  it  he  had 
conquered  a  province !  Nor  could  he  have  done  it 
withDUt  fome  oppofition,  if  the  friendfhip  he  had 
ib  happily  cultivated  with  Louis  had  not  rendered 
the  nobility,  whofe  grants  or  ufurpations  were  thus 
refumed,  afraid  of  refilling  him,  from  a  defpair  of    • 
fupport     And,  confidering  how  much  the  quiet  of 
that    dutchy  had  been  difturbed,  in  paft  times, 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  barons  with  the  French 
court,  the  preventing  of  fo  great  a  mifchief  would 
have  alone  been  a  reafon,  why  Henry  fhould  la- 
bour, while  thefe  affairs  were   tranfading,  to  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  the  mofl  favourable  difpqfitions, 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France,  by   the  mofl 
Ibothing  complaifance  to  his  humour.   He  did  fo  in 
one  inftance  which  is  very  remarkable,  though  it 
has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  hiflorian. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  that  king  by  iv,Pip«  ep. 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  that  he  had  acquainted  J^^^'^^^^  ^ 

his  iv"  ^""^  ' 
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his  Holinefs  with  a  pious  intention  of  going  into 
Spain,  to  make  war  on  the  Moors,  which  he  was 
preparing  to  execute,  inftead  of  undertaking  ano- 
ther crufade  againft  the  Saracens,  or  Turics,  in  the 
Eaft.  The  fame  evidence  Hkewife  (hews,  that  he 
had  propofed  the  affiiir  to  Adrian,  not  only  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  king  (tf  England,  who 
was  to  accompany  him  in  this  expedition.  But 
the  pontiff  very  wifely  advifed  him  a^nft  it,  be- 
caufe  the  Chriftian  princes  of  that  country  had  nei- 
ther afked  his  afliftance  nor  approved  of  his  com- 
ing. The  letter  is  dated  the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of 
March,  but  the  year  is  not  mentioned.  Several  rea- 
(bns  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  muft  have  been 
written  in  the  yeareleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  and 
that  the  defign  mentioned  in  it  had  been  formed 
and  agreed  upon,  between  the  two  kings,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  preceding  autumn.  For  Jofeph 
king  of  Morocco,  the  fon  of  Abdulmumen  of  the 
race  of  the  Almohades,  having  made  himfelf  maf- 
V.  PAfrique  tcr  of  all  the  Mahometan  empire  in  Africk,  except 
ui\"T\.  what  was  fubjeft  to  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  had  paf- 
35.M4ri«w,  fed  over  into  Spain  with  a  very  great  army,  in 
i^s^r^ss.  ^c  y^^^  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  to  aid  the 
Moors  in  that  country,  who  had  fubmitted  them- 
felves  to  his  government,  againft  the  arms  of  Al- 
phonfo,  king  ofCaftile  and  of  Leon,  whofe  dau^ter 
Conftantia  was  at  this  time  queen  of  France.  Al- 
phonfo  dying  (bon  afterwards,  his  dominions  were 
divided  between  his  two  fons.  The  eldeft,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  furvived 
him  only  one  year,  and  left  an  infant  to  fucceed  to 
his  crown.  It  was  then,  1  imagine,  that  Louis, 
being  alarmed,  and  apparently  with  good  reafon, 
on  account  of  the  nonage  of  his  nephew,  thought 
that  the  circumftances  of  the  Chriftians  in  Spain 
called  upon  him  to  aflift  them  againft  the  Moors. 
And  he,  probably,  alked  the  aid  of  Heinry  in  this 
war,  when  that  prince  was  his  gueft  at  Paris,  or 

rather 
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nther  when  he  went  himfelf  into  hToimftrndy ;  be- 
cauie,  at  that  time,  the  difturbances  in  Bret^e 
and  Poidou  being  quieted,  and  England  in  a  ftate 
of  perfeft  tranquillity,  Henry  had  leifure  torengage 
in  fuch  an  enterprize.     It  was  very  difficult  for  me 
latter,  upon  any  occafion,  to  refift  the  impetuous  de- 
fires  of  Louis  :  but  ftill  lefs  could  he  do  it,  in  an  affair 
of  this  nature,  where,  all  the  enthufiafm  of  that  mo- 
narch's zeal  being  kindled,  he  would  not  liften  to  rea- 
ftni,  nor  endure  a  denial  without  the  utnK)ft  refent- 
ment  Yet,  as  neither  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caftile,  nor  the  other  princes  of  Spain,  had  made  any 
application  to  either  king  for  fuccour,  it  feemed 
imprudent  and  abfurd  to  force  it  upon  them.  The 
reafbn  why  they  had  not  was  doubdefs  a  jealoufy 
of  letting  into  their  country  great  armies  of  fo- 
reigners, which  might  in  the  iffue  be  as  dangerous 
to  them  as  the  Moors.     Nor  were  they  really  fo 
incapable  of  defending  themfelves   as  Louis  ima- 
gined >  for  the  forces  raifed  by  Sancho,  the  fon  of 
Alphonfb,  had  vanquilhed  the  Moors   in  a  great 
battle  foon  after  his  death ;  and  the  king  of  Morocco, 
diicouraged  by  that  defeat,  had  ceafed  to  attack 
them,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  fome  princes  of 
his  own  religion  in  Spain,  who  refufed  to  pay  him 
obedience.    On  the  other  hand,  the  late  crufade  had 
fo  much  exhaufted  France,   that  it  could  ill  fut 
tain  a  further  wafte  of  its  blood  and  treafures.  In- 
deed a  confederacy  againft  the  Moors  in  Spain  was 
far  from  being  fo  irrational  as  againft  the  Mahome- 
tan princes  in  the  Eaft  -,  becaufe  all  the  weftem 
Chriftians,  but  chiefly  the  French,  and  particularly 
the  inhabitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  had  a 
much  greater  intereft  to  drive  thofe  infidels  out  of 
that  country,  than  out  of  Syria  or  Judaea:  but, 
in  their  prefent  weak  condition  it  was  more  advife-^ 
able  to  poftpone  fuch  an  enterprize,    and   leave 
the  Moors  to  deftroy  themfelves  by  inteftine  divi* 
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fions.     Henry  was  (cnfible  of  this,  and  had  other 
deligns  in  view  ;  but  he  a!fo  knew  that  any  argu- 
ments would  have  more  weight  with  Louis,  if  they 
came  froai   the   pope^    than   if  objected   by  him. 
The  feafon  of  ilie  year,  whicli  was  then  approach- 
ing to  winter,  would  not  permit  even  die  zeal  of 
that   monarch  to  think  of  palling   the   Pyrenean 
mountains.     It  would  be  nectrflary  to  defer  the  ex- 
pedition  till  the  fpring  ;  and,   if  the  fervour   of 
Louis  did  not  abate  in  tJiat  interval,  the   crufade 
could  not    be  publifhed  witliout  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  from  whom  the  protections,  indufgences, 
and  all  the  odier  graces  annexed  to  thofe  enter- 
prizes,  were  to  proceed*  Henry  therefore  promifed 
Louis  to  be  his  confederate  :  but  at  the  fame  time, 
he  relied  on   the  prudence  of  Adrian  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  fo  ralTi  a  defign.     There  is  great 
reafbn  to  believe  he  acquainted   that  pontiff  with 
his  own  thoughts  upon  it,  and  fecretly  ad  vifed  him  to 
exhort  the  king  of  France  againft  the  undertaking : 
for  othcrwife  Adrian  would  have  written  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Louis,  on  diat  fubjeft,    and  would 
have  ufed   the  fame   arguments  to  convince  him 
of  the  unfitncfs   of    what   he   propofed  :    but  no 
fuch    letter    is    extant.     The    French   monarch, 
who   confidered    the    counfels    of   Rome    as   the 
oracles  of  God,    let  drop  his   intention,    as  foon 
as  a  difapprobation    of  it  was    expreffed  by    the 
pope;     and     thus    Henry,     without     any    diffi- 
culty, or  difpute  with  that  prince,  was  freed  from 
his  engagement.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had   dili- 
gently made  great  levies  of  men,  in  Normandy, 
Aquitaiiic,  and  all  the  dominions  belonging  to  him 
in  France  i    which   Louis  fuppofed   were  intended 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  cruiade,  as  he  himfelf  had 
begun  to  make  the  like  preparations.     Bat  it  foon 
appeared  that  thefe  forces  had  another  deftinaiion. 
Henry  now  avowed  his  refolution  to  revive  the 
pr^tenfio:is  of  his  queen  on  the  earldom  of  Tou- 
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loufe ;  pretenfions,  which  Loufs  himfelf,  when  huf- 
band  to  Eleanor,  had  thought  well  founded.  For 
William  the  Eighth,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  was 

Grandfather  to    that    princefs,    had   married   the 
aughter   and   heirefs  of   the   earl  of   Touloufe, 
and  by  that  marriage  the  earldom  was  annexed  to 
his  dutchy,  of  which,  before  it  had  been  held  un- 
der homage,  as  a  fief:  but  being  in  great   want 
of  money,  on  account  of  his  engagement  in   the 
cru&de,  he  mortgaged  it  to  his  wife's  uncle,  Ray- 
mond carl  of  St.  Giles,  who  thereupon  affumed  the 
tide  of  earl  of  Touloufe,  and,  the  mortgage  remain- 
ing unredeemed;  left  the  earldom  to  his  fon  Al- 
phonfo.     But  Louis,  having  married  the  heirefs  of 
Aquitaine,  claimed  it,  in  right  of  his  wife,  againft 
diat  prince.     The  difpute  however  was   quieted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  war,  in  which  both 
Louis  and  Alphonfo  engaged.     The  latter    died 
at  Jerufalem,  and  the  king,  upon  his  return,  re 
ncwed    his  claim   againft   the  fon    of  Alphonfo : 
Raymond  the  Fifth,   who,   probably,  would  have 
been    forced    to  yield   the   earldom    to  him,   if, 
by  marrying  his  fifter  Conftantia,  the  widow  of 
Euftace  cldeft  fon  to  King  Stephen,  he  had  not  a- 
micably  compounded  the  quarrel  between  them. 
But  all  the  rights  of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  be- 
ing afterwards  conveyed  from  Louis  to  Henry,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  the  repudiated 
dutchefs,  he  could  not  be  barred  from  purfuing 
his  pretenfions  to  this  earldom,  whenever  he  might 
think  it  expedient  to  do  fo,  by  the  acquiefcencc 
of  the  former  claimant  for   reafons  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  did  not  rely  fo  much  on    the  juftice   of 
his  caufe,  as  not  to  put  all  the  force,  he  poflibly 
could,  on  his  fide.  He  therefore  confederated  him- 
felf with  the  earls  of  Monpellier,  of  Nimes,  and 
of  Blois,  who,  upon   former  quarrels,    were   per- 
fonal  enemies  to  tlie  earl  of  Toujoufe.     Raymond 
Vol.  II.  H  carl 
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carl  of  Barcelona  was  difpofed  to  join  in  this  league, 
by  motives  of  tlie  r^me  nature :  but  as  he  was  a 
much  greater  potentate  than  any  of  the  others,  be- 
ing polletled  of  Province,  and  having  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Henry,  to  fix  him  more  firmly  in  his  intereft, 
both  now  and  hereafter,  concluded  with  him  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  betrothed  Prince  Richard,  his 
fecond  (on,  and  then  an  infant,  to  the  young  prin- 
cefs  of  Arragon^  daughter  to  Raymond,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  give  them  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  when 
they  iTiould  be  of  an  age  to  confummate  the  mar- 
riage. As  foon  as  he  had  finilhed  thefe  negocia- 
tions  in  France,  he  returned  into  England,  a  little 
before  Earfer  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
nine,  thinking  it  neccfliary  to  vifit  that  kingdom 
before  he  began  fo  great  a  war,  in  which  he  want- 
ed the  afllftance  of  his  Englifh  fubjeds.  Being  cal- 
led by  fome  affairs  to  the  borders  of  Wales  (bon 
after  his  arrival,  he  held  a  great  council,  or  par- 
liament, in  the  city  of  Worcefler,  where  he  kept 
Hovedcnjub  his  Eafter  feftival  together  wi^  Eleanor,  and 
pm  poller!-  whefc  they  both  wore  tlieir  crowns,  as  their  royal 
or.  predeceflbrs  had  ufually  done  on   fuch    occafions. 

But  v;hen  they  came  to  the  oblation,  tliey  laid  them 
down,  on  the  altar,  and  vowed  to  wear  them  no 
more.  WTiat  was  the  occafion  of  this  vow  we  are 
not  told  :  but  their  following  anions  demonftrate, 
that  it  is  much  eafier  to  give  up  the  enfigns  of 
royalty  than  the  love  of  dominion. 

The  barons  of  England  engaged  chearfiilly  in 
fupport  of  the  king's  pretenfions  to  the  earldom  of 
Touloufe;  though  they  might  well  have  refufed 
it ;  as  it,  certainly,  was  not  a  war  wherein  this 
kingdom  was  obliged  to  take  any  part,  either  by 
alliance  or  intereft.  Aqoitaine  alone  was  concern- 
ed in  tlie  quarrel :  but  all  Henry's  fubJeAs  were 
then  ib  well  aflfeclcd  to  his  perfoa  and  fervice,  that 
tijey  riiought   his  greatnefs    their    own,     Indted, 
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till  much  later  times,  whoever  attends  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  England  will  conftantly  find,  that  when  a 
king  governed  well,  and  knew  how  to  keep  him- 
felf  on  good  terms  with  his  barons,  they  were  but 
too  ready  to  affift  him  in  any  foreign  wars,  even 
of  ambition  and  conqueft.  The  caufe  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  temper  and  circumftances  of  our 
ancient  nobility,  who,  being  illiterate,  and  igno- 
rant of  thofe  elegancies  of  life  which  embelUfh 
and  enliven  a  peaceful  ftate,  and  finding  that  mili- 
tary merit,  both  by  the  notions  of  the  times  and 
inftitutions  of  the  government,  would  molt  ad- 
vance dieir  reputation  and  fortunes,  were  always 
inclined  to  draw  their  fwords  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  fovereign,  if  they  did  not  draw  them  againft 
him.  But  befides  this  general  inclination,  it  has  been 
often  obferved,  during  the  courfe  of  this  work,  how 
much  our  nobles  were  influenced  in  their  political 
conduft,  by  the  fiefs  that  many  of  them  held  in 
ihofc  parts  of  France  which  were  fubjeft  to  our 
kings.  This  influence  muft  have  encreafed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  whofe  power  abroad 
was  fo  much  greater  than  that  of  his  anceftors. 
It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he  was  able  to  en- 
gage the  barons  of  England,  and  all  his  military 
tenants,  to  affift  him  in  this  war.  Nor  does  it  feem 
that  the  policy  of  thofe  times  ever  regarded  his  domi-  ^ 
niofts  upon  the  French  continent  as  prejudicial  to 
England.  Thofe  which  were  maritime  provinces 
(and  moft  of  them  were  fo)  appeared  very  commo- 
diousto  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  their  trade  ^ 
efpecially  Normandy  and  Bret^ne ;  which,  lying 
oppofite  to  their  coafts,  fecured  to  that  nation  the 
fovereignty  of  the  whole  Britilh  ocean.  And  this 
advantage  arofe  from  all  his  French  territories,  that 
while  (b  large  a  portion  of  that  kingdom  was  un- 
der his  government,  France  had  nnich  more  to  fear 
from  England  than  England  from  France.  For  all 
thefe  reafons  his   Englifli  fubjefts  were  more  in- 
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clined  to  urge  him  on   to  an  attempt;  of  this  na- 
ture, than  to  oppofe  or  reftrain  him.     All  his  no- 
bility followed  him  to  this  expedition  with  incre- 
dible ardour ;  and  (what  was  more  extraordinary) 
Malcolm,  the  young  king  of  Scotland,  attended  on 
him  in  perfou;  the  firft  time,  and  the   laft,  that 
any  monarch  of  that  nation  ever  fought  under  an 
Englifh   banner  againft   the    French!    About  the 
middle  of  fummer,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fifty  nine,  the  confederate  troops  were  aflembled 
from  all  parts  in  Guienne,  and  compofed  fuch  an 
army,  as  feemed  more  than  fufficient  to  fubdue  all 
V     D-n.ci  ^^^  territories  of  the  earl  of  Touloufe,  if  the  king 
h.a  der.Tn.of  France  remained  neutral.     Thofe  territories  in- 
t.  iM.  p  12.  jeed  were  much  more  extenfive  than  the  diftridk 
which  at  prefent  belongs   to  that  city :    for  they 
comprehended  the  Quercy  and  almoft  all  Langue- 
doc.     Yet  though  the  power  of  this  earldom  was 
very  confiderable,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  force 
which  Henry  had  drawn  from  his  own  dominions 
in  France  ;  much  lefs  when  that  force  was  encrea£- 
ed  by  the  afliftance  of  fuch  potent   confederates, 
and  by  a  formidable  army  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land.    The  only  valid  defence,  which  could  be  op- 
poled  by  the  earl  to  an  enemy  fo  fuperior,  was  the 
V.  Fiizstc  .^jj  of  Louis,  his  fovereign.     But  Henry  had  been 
sx"canti.  io  dextrous,  as  to  prevail  on  that  monarch,  to  pro- 
mi  fe  him  that  he  would  take  no  part  in  this  quar- 
rel :  and,   from  the  afcendant  he  had  gained  in  all 
his  counfels,  he  believed   he  might  rely,  with  tlie 
utmoft  fecurity,  on  the  performance  of  .an  engage- 
ment fo  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  his  paft  conduct 
But  the  pathetick  remonftrances  of  the  earl  of  Tou- 
louTe  roufed  the  good  king  from  his  lethargy.  He 
reprelented  to  him,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  grief 
and  indignation,  that  his  beft  friends  were  lacri-  . 
ficed  to   his  connections  with  Henry,  who,  under 
the  name  of  a  vaflal  and  the  malk  of  a  friend,  was 
hi^  moft  dangerous  enemy ;  who  already  was  pofleil 

of 
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of  the  better  half  of  his  realm ;  and  whom  he 
never  could  fatisfy  by  any  conceffions ;  fmce  ambi- 
tion, like  avarice,  encreafes  by  its  gains.  That 
none  of  his  vaflals  would  any  longer  hope  protec- 
tion from  him,  if  he  gave  up  his  own  brother-in- 
law  to  the  violence  of  that  prince :  and  that  very 
hard  would  be  the  fate  of  his  fifter  Conftantia,  if, 
after  having  feen  the  dutchy  of  Normandy  torn 
from  her  firft  hufband,  and  given  by  her  brother 
himfelf  to  Henry,  who  had  likewife  deprived  the 
family,  into  which  (he  had  married,  of  the  king- 
dom of  England,  (he  (hould  alfo  behold  her  fecond 
hu(band  defpoiled  of 'his  territories,  by  the  (ame 
encroaching  hand ;  and  this  too  with  the  confent 
of  a  brother  whom  (he  loved,  and  whofe  affedion 
(he  had  never  deferved  to  lofe,'  by  any  fault  on  her 
part. 

The  good  nature  of  Louis  could  not  be  infenfi- 
ble  to  thefe  complaints ;  nor  could  he  deny  that 
the  (trongeft  reafons  of  prudence  and  policy  called 
upon  him  to  reftrain  the  ambition  of  Henry  from 
more  acquifitions  in  France.     The  motions  of  his 
mind  were  always  fudden  and  violent ;  and,  when 
once  he  was  heated,  he  confidered  no  difficulties, 
and  knew  no  fear.     Following ;.ithereforc  the   im-^ii*^***J'^|*' 
pulfe  communicated  to  him  by  Raymond,  he  not  p-  388. 
only  refolved  to  aflift  him  againft  Henry,  butj  be- 
fore that  monarch  had  begun,  the  fiege  of  Touloufe, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  city,  with  only  a  few  ibl- 
diers,  refolving  to  defend  it  to  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity, and   regardlefs  of  the  danger,  to  which,  by 
this  temerity,  he  expofed  his  own  perlbn,  and,  to- 
gether with  that,  the  whole  kingdom.     Henry  who 
had   too  confidently  depended  on  his  promilc  to 
obferve  a  neutrality,  was  much  furprifed  and  em- 
barrafled  upon  i^ceiving  this  news.     Being  doubts  v.  Fiti-ste- 
ful  how  to  ad,  he  defired  to  hear  the  opinions  of  s/r  cao-^ 
his  council.     Becket  advifed  him  to  march,  with-r  jaar  Johinn. 
out  a  moment's  delay,  and  aflault  TQulou(e,  which,  c  ^*'^"^' 
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the  garn(bn  being  weak  and  infiifficient  to  defend 
it^  rnight  be  eafily  taken,  and  with  it  a  more  im- 
portant and   more  glorious  prize,    the   perlbn  of 
Louis  himfelf,  who  had  lb  imprudently  thrown  him^ 
felfinto  it  without  an  army.     But  others    of  the 
council  objecting,  that  it  would  be  too  enormous, 
.     and  too  crirainal  a   violation   of  the  feudal  alle- 
giance, for  a  vaflal  to  take  and  hold  in  captivity 
the  pcrfoD  of  his  Lord,  the  chancellor  anfwered. 
That  (he  king   of  France  bad  then  laid  down  ibe  per-- 
fon  of  Heniy's  liege  hrdy  when^  againft  the  engagmtmis 
and  conventiom  between  tbem^  be  bad  oppofed  btmfeif  ta 
him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  therefore  he  treated  the  fcru- 
ple  as  vain  and  groundlefe.     This  opinion  was  a- 
greeabe  to   the  Ipirit  and   fire  of  his   charafter  ^ 
and  if  the  meafure  he  advifed  had  proved  fuccefe- 
ful,  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  die  glory  and 
renown  of  his  marten     The  pride  of  the  Englifh 
nation  would  have  been  infinitel)'  pleafed  with  fee- 
ing a  king  of  France  taken  prifoner  by  their  fove^ 
reign,  and  brought   into  England,     No  equal  tri- 
umph had  yet  graced  the  annals  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  no  people  in  the  whole  univerfe  are  naturally 
more  fenfible  to  any  encreaie  of  their  national  hon- 
our than  the  Englilli.     Thefe  were  ftrong  reafons 
for  agreeing  to  the  advice  df  Becker ;  but  others* 
of  no  tmatl  weight,  were  urged  againft   it     Con- 
fidering  the  number  of  the  fiefs  held  under  Henry, 
it  was  highly  for  his  inrercft,  that  the  feudal  prin- 
ciple of  an  awful  reverence,  on  the    part  of  the 
vallal,  for  the   peribn  of  his  Lord,  Ihould   by  no 
means  be  weakened.     His  own  fecurity  depended 
fo  much  upon  it,  that  it  was  very  impolitick  for 
him  to  fet  an  example  of  diftinguifhing  it  away  by 
particular    cafuiftry,    and  ftibtilties  of  argument, 

^'  which,  oil  other  occafions,  might  be  turned  againft 

him  by  his  vafials.  But  further,  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  the  other  princes  and  peers  of  France 
>TOuld  fee  tlie  afEir  in  the  fame  lights  as  Becket 
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law  it,  or  allow  his  reafoning  to  be  valid.     If  they 
did  not ;  if  they  confidered  the  offence  done  by 
Henry  againft  the  perfon  of  his  Lord  a&  an  adt  of 
high  treafon,  which  could  not   be  juftified  by  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,  he  had  much  to  fear 
from  their  refentment.     Louis,  though  not  highly 
efteemed,  was  beloved  by  his  vaflals.     Many  of 
them,  who  would  not  intermeddle  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  and   the  earl  of 
Touloufe,  might  take  up  armlj  to  free  their  king, 
and  the  fupreme  lord  of  dieir  fiefs,  from  an  ignortii- 
nious  captivity.     Indeed  a  general  league  of  all  the 
princes  and  peers  of  France  for  the  deliverance  of 
Louis,  and  for  reftraining  the  too  formidable  pow- 
er of  Henry,  was  to  be  then  apprehended,     The 
latter,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  could  not  depend  even  on 
thofe  who  were  now  his  confederates ;  and  thiis 
the  war  might  end,  at  laft,  with  great  detriment 
to  him,  by  feparating  from  him  thofe  friends  and 
allies  whom  he  had  laboured  to  gain,  and  perhaps 
by  the  confifcation  of  all  the  territories  he  held  of 
the  crown  of  France.     But  there  was  ftill  ji  fur- 
ther reafon,  which  added  to  the  foregoing,  might 
poflibly  turn  the  fcale  in  this  deliberation.     Louis 
had  no  ifliie  male :  his  daughters  by  Eleanor  were 
virtually  illegitimated  by  her  divorce :  his  prefent    . 
queen  had  not  bred   for  three  years  paft :  if  he 
(hould  happm  to  die  without  a  fon,  the   princefs 
Margaret,  efpoufed  to  the  young  prince  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  heirefs  to  his  kingdom  in  the  courfe 
of  defccnt.     Whether  the  Salick  law,  or  the  an-, 
cient  cuftonis  of  the  French  nation,   would  bar 
that  right  of  fucceflion,  and  give  a  preference  to 
the  uncle  before  the  daughter,  was  a  queftion  not  v.p.  Danid 
yet  decided,  and  more  likely  to  receive  its  deter-  H.ftuire  dc 
mination  from  the  arms  of  thofe  who  were  interefted  ann"Ti3b. 
in  the  difpute,  than  from  the  opinions  of  lawyers^ 
When  fo  great  a  portion  of  France,  as  the  dutchy 
of  Aquitaine,  was  allowed  to  defcend   to  a  wo- 
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man,  and   to  be  governed  by  her  hiiflxmd,   that 
precedent  might    be    naturally   extended  to  the 
whole;  efpecially,    as  the  hulband    of  Margaret, 
being  heir  to  fo  many  territories  within  that  realm, 
might  well    be   regarded  as  a  Frenchman.     The 
great  power  and  intereft,  which  Henry  had  there, 
with  the  whole  force  of  England  to  aflift  him  in  the 
conteft,  might  very  probably  get  the  better  of  all 
oppofition  from  her  uncles,  and  enable  that  prince 
to  make   his  fbn  and  daughter-in-law  king  and 
queen  of  France.     There  was  fomething   in  this 
idea  very  flattering  to  a  mind  fo  ambitious  as  his ; 
but  to  give   it  any  folidity,    it  was  neceflary  to 
avoid,  with  all  poflible  care,  whatever  might  alarm 
or  offend  the  French,  and  above  all  things  to  be 
cautious,  that  no  opportunity  fhould  be  given  to 
Robert  earl  of  Dreux,  the  king's  brother,  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  any  connderable  party,  and 
get  the  government  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands. 
Now,  if  Ijouis  fhould  be  taken  prifoner,  that  carl 
would  probably  be  made  regent,  and  in  that  fitu- 
at  ion  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him,  finding  his 
countrymen  exafperated  and  incenfed  againft  Hen- 
ry, to  bring  the  nation  to  fettle  the  fucceflion  on 
him,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  Louis  without  a  fon. 
This  confideration   therefore,  together  with  thbfe 
bcfbrementioned,  determined  Henry  to  rejeft  the 
counfel  of  Becket,  fpecKnis  and  tempting  as  it  was. 
etVL-T'  ^^^^'^  though  we  are  told  by  fome  writers,  it  was  a 
t.  n  •  ot.'roM  faying  of  his.  That  the  whole  world  is  no  more  than 
p.  I- it-     fufficient  for  one  great  trnn^  the  fchemes  he  purfued 
to  promote  his  greatnefs  were  always  guided  by 
the  fober   didates  of  policy  and  prudence.     Not 
even  the  advice  of  a  favourite,  whofe  opinion  had 
the  highcft  authority  with  him,  could  induce  him 
to  facrifice  a  right  plan  of  conduft  to  the  triumph 
of  a  ti/iy '^  but,  notwithfl:anding  the  great  vivacity 
and    warmih   of  his  temper,  he  had   patience  to 
wait  for  that  glory,  which  is  the  certain  but  flow 

refult 
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refult  of  a  feries  of  wife,  fyftematical  meafures. 
Inftead  therefore  of  haftening  to  lay  fiege  to  Tou- 
loufe,  while  Louis  remained  in  that  city,  he  de- 
clared his  refolution,  that,  out  of  refpeH  to  the  per-  ^  j^  .  . 
fin  of  that  king^  be  would  not  befiege  it.     But  againft  1.  w,  Tiof" 
'all   the  territories  of  Earl  Raymond,  except  his  ^'^f  ,I|j;*^* 
capital  only,  he  held  himfelf  at  liberty  to  make  mn.  1159 
war, 'and  made  it,  with  all  his  ufual  alacrity :  fo  ^^J-^^'°"'P' 
that  in  lefs  than  three  months  he  conquered  the  chm.  Norm. 
greater  part  of  the  earldom  of  Touloufe,  and  took  ^*  ^^5»  996, 
Oihors,  the  capital  of  the  Quercy,  with  many  o- 
ther  caftles  and  ftrong  places.     Nor  did  Louis  op- 
pofe  him  in  any  of  thefe   enterprizes,  contenting 
himfelf  with  fecuring  the  city  of  Touloufe,  firft  by 
his  own  prefence  there,  and  afterwards  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  forces,  which  he  brought  into  it 
and  left  there,  befides  repairing  and  augmenting  v.  FitzSte- 
the  fortifications.     But  his  brodiers,  the  earl  of^^'2«to!'tt 
Dreux  and  the  bilhoprf  Beauvais,  had,  by  his  or- Johan.  in 
ders  made  fome  ravages  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor-  ^"^•**"**«**' 
mandy.     At  the  fame  time  Henry  fent  home  the  ^-  Neubrig. 
earl  of  Blols,  to  attack  the  royal  domain  in  the  cu^w^'u? 
parts  about  Orleans ;  which  obliging  the  king  to  ^"p*^*- 
provide  for  the  defence  of  that  country,  he  could  x 

not  a£t  very  powerfully,  againft  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  in  aid  or  Earl  Raymond.     No  exploit 
of  great  importance  was  done  on  that  fide  by  either 
party,  through  the  whole  courfe   of  the  (ummer, 
or  during  tlie  months  of  Auguft  and  September  :  yherin'!!*! 
but  about  the  beginning  of  Oftober,  Henry,   hav-  s  t.  Camn. 
ing  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Cahors,  to  cover  c^u^rtHioJ." 
and  fecure  his  conquefts   \n  Languedoc,  commit- ^9.  •<>  . 
ted  it  to  the  cuftody  of  his  chancellor  Becket,  and  1.  ii.  c?io'f' 
leaving  his  allies,  the  earls  of  Barcelona,  Monpel- J?' ^  f"'"^- 
lier,  and  Nifmes,  to  continue  the  war  in  tlie  earl-  1159. 
dom  of  Touloufe,  returned  with  the  main  body  of  *^*''^-  ^"*'"p* 
his  own  troops  into  Normandy ;  from  whence,  af-  chro.  N^Km. 
ter  he  had  given  fome  repofe   to  his  foldiers,  he  J  ^'5, 99«», 
made  an  incurfion  into  the  Beauvoifis,  took   Ger- 
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beroi,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
excepting  one  tower,  which  the  flame  and  fmoke  of 
the  buildings,-  that  had  been  fired  round  about  it^ 
hindered  his  men  from  approaching.  He  alfb  de- 
ftroyed  many  villages  and  farms  of  that  country^ 
in  revenge  of  the  cruel  devaftations,  which  the  bi- 
(hop  of  Beauvais  had  made  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Thus  were  his  arms  in  all  places  vidtorious: 
but,  while  he  was  carrying  on  thefe  warlike  ope- 
rations, he  gained  no  lefs  by  intrigues.     For,  in 
confequcnce  of  a  fecret  treaty,  concluded  with  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  carl  of  Evereux,  he  prevailed  up- 
on that  lord  to  receive  Norman  garriibns  into  three 
of  his  towns,  Montfort  I'Amauri,    Epemon,  and 
Rochefort ;  by  which  he  entirely  cut  off  the  com- 
munication of  Paris  with  Eflampes  and  with  Or- 
leans.    This  was  an  advantage  of  great  confe- 
qucnce! Louis,  who  felt  himfelf  extremely  diftrefll 
ed  by  it,  and  perhaps  was  touched  with  the  extra- 
ordinary mark  of  refpefV,  which  Henry  had  (hewn 
him,  inclined  to  peace ;  an  inclination,  the  latter 
was  ever  difpofed  to  comply  with,  for  the  reaibns 
abovementioned,  and  more  efpecially  at  this  time, 
when  the  feafon  of  the  year  made  it  neceflary  for 
him  to  draw  his  forces,  which   had  been  greatly 
fatigued,    into    winter    quarters.      A   truce  was 
therefore  concluded,    which    was    to   laft    from 
Chriftmas  till  eight  days  after  Wliitfunday  j  and  in 
the  mean  while  negociations  for   peace  were  car- 
ried  on  with  fuccefs.     Becket  was,  undoubtedly, 
;,.! Tn '  i*Ii  ^hc  chief  negociator  on  the  part  of  King  Henry, 
ST  car.u.  v/iiofe  favour  he  had  gained  more  abfblutely  than 
[^^""i!  ;;,'lo"  ever,    by     great  fervices    in  this   war,    not   only 
«-^9>  10."    as  a  counfellor,  but  as  a  foldier  and  a  leader.  For 
he  brought  into  the  field  feven  hundred  knights, 
all  of  his  own  houfhold.     And  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed  that  every  one  of  thefe  was  attended  by  a  fquire. 
The  writers  of  Becket*s  life  affirm,  that  a  great 
number  of  bj^rons  and  knights  of  Fjigland  did  ho^ 

mage 
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mage  to  him,  which  he  received  with  a  referve  of 
dieir  fealty  to  the  king,  and  thereupon  gave  them 
his  protedtion  and  patronage.     They  alfo  tell   us, 
tet  many  noblemen  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
tfie  neighbouring  countries,  fent  their   children  to 
be  educated,  and  trained  to  chivalry,  in  his  fami- 
ly, and  under  his  difcipline.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
tore,  that  he  was  able  to  lead  fo  numerous  a  band 
to  this  expedition  •,  and  we  are  aflured,  they  were  v.  indtores 
efteemed  the  braveft  foldiers  in  all  the  king's  army, 
charging  firft  and  daring  moft  in  every  engage- 
ment.    Nor  was  the  chancellour  himfelf  lefs  tor- 
ward  than  they.     When  the  king  went  into  Nor- 
mandy, he  was  left  in  the  Quercy,  to  defend  Ca- 
hors  and  the  other  conquefts  made  in   that  pro- 
vince •,  but  he  did  more :  he  took  by  ftorm,  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  three  caftles  in   thofe   parts, 
which  were  accounted  impregnable,  and  for  that 
reaibn  had  been  left  unattempted  by  Henry.     He 
alfo  pafled  the  Garonne,  and  made  inroads  into  the 
earldom  of  Touloufe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river. 
After  performing  thefe  fervices,  he  left  his  houC. 
hdd  forges  to  garrifon  the   forts  he  had  taken,  ad 
well  as  thofe  which  the  king  had  committed   to 
his  cuftody,  and  rejoined  that  prince  in  Normandy : 
but  he  did  not  go  thither  unattended  :  for  he  hired 
at  his  own  charges  twelve  hundred  knights,  and 
four  thoufand  ftipendiaries  of  an  inferior  degree, 
to  ferve  under  him  there  forty  days.     The  knights 
not  only  received  from  him  a  very  liberal  pay,  but 
were  conftantly  fed  at  his  expence,  and  many  of 
them  at  his  table.     During  this  part  of  his  war- 
fare, he  engaged,  in  fingle  combat,  Engelran  de 
Trie,  a  French  knight,  very  famous  for  his  valour, 
difmounted  him    with   his  lance,  and  gained  his 
horfe,  which  he  led  off  in  great  triumph.     It  was 
not  very  decent  for  an  archdeacon  of  Qinterbury  to 
ciiftinguifh  hirnfelf  by  fuch  explcnts,     The  canons 
of  the  church  were  ftrong  againift  it;  but  thofe 
canons  were  difregarded  by  many  of  the  bifliops  : 

and 
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and  Becket  had  fo  pafltonate  a  defire  of  glory,  tlmt 
he  fought  it  in  all  ways,  and  among  all  forts  of 
perfbns.  Befides,  he  knew  that  the  king's  temper 
would  incline  thiit  prince  to  efteem  and  love  hinv 
the  more  for  this  military  merit  ^  a  fympathy  of 
charatter  being  the  ftrongeft  bond  of  aftedioiL 
And,  had  he  been  only  of  uie  to  his  mafter  in  the 
cabinet,  another  might,  in  the  field,  have  acquired 
fuch  an  inlluence,  as  he  could  not  afterwards  have 
removed. 

From  tlie  conclufion  of  die  truce  in  December 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  till  May  the   next 
year,  nothing  of  confequence  was  done,  either  by 
chro.  Norm  Louis  or  Henry:  but  in  that  month  they  conclude 
Nttbng  I.  ^d  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  which  wexe  ad- 
ii.  c.  lo.     vantageous  and  honourabie  to  Henry  :    for  he  re- 
tained all  his  conqucfts,  except  feme  towns  and 
Setthetrca  caftlcs  jn  Langucdoc,  which  he  reftored  to  his  ally 
tyinthcAi'tbe  catl  of  Nimes,  from  whom  they  had  been  uo* 
^"  '*'       juftly  and  violently  taken  by  the  earl  of  Toulnufe 
All  t!iat  had  belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Poitou, 
and  all  its  rights  were  confirmed   to  liim,  except 
the  city  of  Touloufe,  and  fo  much  of  that  province 
as  he  had  not  yet  fubdued  :  nor  did  he  reUnqtiilli 
his  claim  even  to  theie,  but  only  granted  to  the 
earl  a  truce  of  one  year;  and  it  is  expreft  in    the 
treaty,  that  this  concelfion  was  made  out  of  affec- 
tion to  Louis,  and  with  a  faving  of  Henry's  honour 
(by  which  I  underftand  the  homage  due  from  the  earl) 
and  of  his  own  rights  and  thole  of  his  heirs  and 
chro.  Norm.  |-^^,,^g(jjjj.g     Thus  did  he  gain   the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  which  before  the  war  had  been  en- 
joyed by  die  e^rl  of  Touloufe  \  and  he  had  good 
g^^jj^^-     reafbn  to  liope,  that  time  would  enable  him  to  acr 
iy  in  the    quirc  the  remainder.     The  earl  of  Evretix  was  fe^ 
Appendix.    QxiTcA^  by  EU  article  of  the  treaty,  againfl  any  ef- 
feds  of  the  refcntment  of  Ijouis  on  account  of  the 
affiflance  he  had  given  to  Henry,  and  certain  rights^ 
which  he  claimed^  were  ftipulatcd  for  him.    &)me 
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of  the    Other  confederates,   and  even  thofe  who 
were  vaffals  to  Henry,  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
continue  the  war  againft  the  earl  of  Touloufe ;  on- 
ly it  was  agreed,  that  they  (hould  receive  no  aflift* 
ance  from  the  former,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
truce  which  he  had  made  with  the  earl.     There 
was  moreover  another  part  of  this  treaty  very  be- 
neficial to  that  king.     For  he  was  empowered  by 
it  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  whole  Norman  Vexin, 
with  Gifors  and  the  other  caftles  belonging  there- 
unto, in  three  years  from  the  next  feaft  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary's  Aflumption,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  his 
fon^  as  a  marriage  portion  given  to  him  with  the  daugh^ 
ter  of  Louis.  And  even  within  that  time  if  the  prince 
of  England  (hould  efpoufe  the  faid  princefs,  with  the 
confent  of  the  churchy  the  faid  province  and  caftles 
were  to  be  delivered  to  Henry  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fon.     Three  great  fiefs  of  the  Norman  Vexin  were 
alfo  fecured  to  that  monarch  by  this  treaty,  even  if 
the  princefs  (hould  die  before  the  term  there  a(l 
figned ;  in  which  cafe  it  was  agreed  that  the  reft 
of  the  province  (hould   be  reftored  to  her  father. 
The  caftles^  in  the  mean  while,  were  to  remain  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  Knights  Templars,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  former  convention,    which  had 
been  concluded  by  Becket,  when  the  match    was 
agreed  upon,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
eight.     The(e  ftipulations  opened  to  Henry  a  much 
nearer  profpedt  of  obtaining  the  Vexin,  than  he  had 
by  that  convention,  befides  the  ceflion  made  to  him 
of  the  three  fiefs  above-mentioned,  in  all  events. 
For  it  might  well  have  been  doubted,  whether  the 
ceremony  of  an  efpoufal,  before  the  parties  were  of 
an  age  to  confummate  the  marriage,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  authorize  the  delivery  or  that  province  in- 
to his  hands,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  for- 
mer agreement.     And,  if  he  had  been  to  vait  Icr 
it  till  the  prince  and  princefs  were  rr.diTiagcabl':-, 
the  delay  would  have  been  mucli  luojjer  than  the 
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term   of  three  years    preicribed   by   this   treaty. 
Whereas  he  had  now  a  clear  right  even  to  (horten 
that  term.     Upon  the  whole  there  was  no  caufe  for 
his  being  much  difcontented  with  the  ifluc  of  the 
war,  though  he  had  not  gained  all  that  he  propofed 
to  himfelf  when  firfthe  undertook  it.     The  charge 
indeed  had  been  great,  but  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  it   did  not  diminifh  his  treafures,  hav- 
ing been  fupplied  by  the  fcut^e  which  he  levied  in 
England  and  his  other  dominions.     It  is  ofervable, 
that  the  firft  mention  we  meet  with  in  hiftory  of 
this  impofition  on  knights-fees,  which  became  af- 
terwards very  frequent,  is  upon  thisoccafion.  Hen- 
ry  the  Second  appears  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  it :  at  leaft  he  was  the  firft  who  brought  it  into 
England.     It  was  a  commutation  for  the  duty  of 
perlbnal  fervice  in  foreign  wars ;  and   thofe   upon 
whom  it  was  charged  contributed  then  to  the  cx- 
pence  of  fuch  wars,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as 
landholders  do  now,  but  with  lefe  inequality.   The 
inferior  military  tenants  v/ere  eafed,  by  being  freed 
from  the  obligation  of  following  their  lords  a  great 
way  from  their  homes,  according  to  die  original 
condition  of  their  tenures ;  and  the  fervice  was  bet- 
ter  done,  by   the  foldiers  hired  with  the  money 
which   this   impofition    produced ;    becaufe    they 
were  not  entitled,  like  thofe  for  whom  they  fervcd, 
to  a  difcharge  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  nor  were 
they  fo  intractable  to  martial  difcipline,  as  moft  of 
the  others.     Mercenary  forces  were  thus  introdu^ 
ced  into  the  armies  of  England,  defigned  to  ferve 
abroad^  inftcad  of  vaflals  by  knight-fervicc,  though 
ftill  connected  with,  and  dependent  on  the  military. 
tenures ;  and  tliere  feems  to  have  been  an  abiblute 
necellity  for  it,  to  anfwer  the  exigence  of  the  many 
foreign  wars  which  the  Englifii  were  engaged  in  af- 
ter the  entrance  of- the  Normans,  and  efpecially  un- 
der the  family  of  the  Plantagenets ;  the  feudal  mi- 
litia being  fitter  for  die  defence  of  the  kingdom, 

than 
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th$ui  for  expeditions  into  countries  ^  remote  from 

their  dwellings.  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

The  fcutage  levied  in  England  for  the  war  of  ihe  value  Tf 
Touloufe  was  a  hundred  and  fourfcore  thoufand  ^^^^r- 
pounds;  which,  computing  the  quantity  of  filver 
contained  in  thofe  pounds ;  and  the  value  thereof 
in  thofe  days,  compared  with  the  prefect,  is  equal 
to  two  millions  (even  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  Yet,  confidering  the  diftance  of  Touloufe 
from  England,  the  Hberty  of  paying  this  fum,  inftead 
of  going  thither,  was  a  very  great  eafe  to  the  mili- 
tary tenants. 

It  was,  I  prefume,  with  the  advice  and  confent 
qf  the  parliament,  which  Henry  held  at  Worcefter 
before  he  fet  out  on  this  enterprife,  that  he  made 
this  alteration  in  the  terms  of  knight-fervice,  which 
was  continued  for  many  centuries  after  his  reign.  He 
never  neglefted  to  confult  with  that  aflcmbly  on 
proper  occalions,  and  this  was  moll  proper :  nor 
can  we  reafonably  fuppofe  that  he  would  ftrain  his 
prerogative,  to  introduce  fuch  a  novelty  without 
their  concurrence,  when  he  might  be  certain  to  ob- 
tain it  with  a  general  fatisradion.  It  may  be 
therefore  prefumed  that  a  parliamentary  landlion 
was  given,  in  the  abovementioned  council,  to  this 
new  method  of  commuting  for  the  duty  of  foreign 
fervice,  and  to  the  payment  of  fuch  a  conunutation 
for  this  particular  war  :  but  it  feems  that  the  aflefll 
ment  was  dien  left  to  the  king :  whereas  we  find 
it  declared,  by  the  charter  of  King  John,  that  fcu- 
tages  ought  to  be  affeft  by  the  tenants  in  chief  of 
the  crown  aflembled  in  parliament.  The  reafon  of 
this  alteration  was,  I  fuppofe,  the  oppreflions,  which, 
under  the  government  of  that  prince  and  of  Ri- 
chard the  Firft,  their  tenants  had  fuffered  by  ar- 
bitrary affeffments.  But  thofe  made  by  this  king  are 
referred  to  in  the  charters  of  Henry  the  Third,  as 
the  beft  rule  to  be  followed. 

During 
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During  the  courfe  of  the  war  with  the  earl  of 
Touloufe,  as  Henry  returned  out  of  Languedoc 
into  Normandy,  William  de  Blois,  who  widi  the 
other  barons  of  his  realm,  had  ferved  him  in  that 
enterprife,  fell  fjck  and  died.  The  only  one  of  the 
!ate  kiiig*s  legitimate  offspring,  that  now  remained 
alive,  was  bis  daughter  Mary^  a  nun,  andabbefsof 
Rumley  inHampfhire,  It  feemed  to  be  the  intereft  of 
Hejiry  to  let  her  continue  in  thisftatei  that  the  law- 
ful pofterity  of  Stephen  might  be  wholly  eictinft; 
w^hich  would  more  abfolutcly  fccure  the  houfe  of 
Plantagenet  againft  thepolfibility  of  any  difpiite,  in 
times  to  come,  concerning  their  right  to  the  crown  ; 
but  views  of  prefent  advantage  inclined  him  toover^ 
look  this  conlideration.  Of  all  the  potentates  on  the 
continent,  except  the  king  of  France,  there  was 
none  who  could  benefit  or  hurt  him  fo  much,  as  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  He  had  diicliarged 
with  great  fidelity^  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  as  guar- 
dian of  Flanders,  and  of  Philip,  the  earl's  eldeft  fbn, 
during  the  time  that  the  earl  remained  in  the  Eaft. 
This  was  unqueftionably  a  moil  endearing  obliga- 
tion conferred  on  thofe  princes :  yet  he  wiflied  to 
oblige  them  ft  ill  more,  by  extending  his  favours  to 
Philip's  younger  brother,  who  wanted  an  eftablifli- 
mcnt  greater  than  the  appanage  his  father  could  giv^e 
him.  Nothing  appeared  fo  proper  for  him  as  the 
earldom  of  Boulogne,  which  tying  contiguous  to  his 
father's  dominions,  and  being  very  confiderable  in 
it's  commerce  and  maritime  power,  would  add  not 
a  littie  to  the  ftrength  of  the  family,  as  well  as  ad- 
vance his  own  fortune,  Tliis  province  indeed  was 
a  fief  of  the  earldom  of  Flanders ;  but  the  earl  could 
not  give  it  in  any  other  manner  than  according  to 
theeftablilhed  rule  nf  Uiccellion  ;  and  his  fon  had  no 
title  to  it,  unlefs  he  gained  one  by  a  marriage  witli 
the  daughter  of  Stephen.  The  lady  hcrfcif  was  de- 
firous  of  quitting  the  veil;  cither  having  taken  it 
jt  againft 
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againft  her  will,  or  finding  by  experience  that  vows 
o?  celibacy  are  kept  with  more  difficulty  than  they 
are  made.  The  ecclefiaftical  taws  oppofed  her  in- 
clinationt:  but  princes  might,  on  ibme  occafions, 
(dirpenfe  with  thofe  laws ;  and  the  death  of  her 
brother  without  ifliie  had.  fo  eflentially  altered  her 
circumftances,  firom  what  they  had  been  at  the  time 
when  ftie  engaged  inamonaftick  life,  that  (he  might 
now,  with  good  reafon,  and  no  appearance  of  le- 
vity, retraft  that  engagement.  •  The  papal  power 
could  releafe  her,  and  to  that  (he  would  certainly 
have  applied  for  relief  5  but  Pope  Adrian  having  J^»^*>»  ^"|» 
died  a  little  before  the  deceafe  of  her  brother,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  a  double 
eledlion  had  caufed  a  fchifm,  which  was  yet 
undecided.  It  was  by  no  means  advifeable  to!^'"',/S^ 
wait,  till  the  end  of  itj  for  lome  prince  of  the  chrt.  Norm, 
houfe  of  Blois  would  before  that  time  have  rnade  He?ib^i  in 
good  his  claim  to  the  earldom.  This  Henry  fear-  QH«drii.  & 
ed,  and  moreover  he  was  glad  of  fuch  an  oppor-  aickcu 
tunity  to  ferve  the  two  families  of  Flanders  and  of 
Blois.  He  therefore  confented  that  the  lady  ftiould 
be  ftolea  from  her  convent,  and  conveyed  out  of 
England;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
marriage  was  confunimated  in  the  month  of  May 
of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty.  Becket  op- 
pofed  it,  on  account  of  the  fcandal  and  offence  to  re- 
ligion ;  in  which  inftance,  and  in  that  alone,  he 
appears  to  have  adted  upon  the  fame  principles, 
while  he  was  chancellour,  as  he  afterwards  did, 
when  archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  But  his  oppoC- 
tion  was  fruidefs :  for  though  he  was  firfl:  in  Hen- 
ry's favour,  tlie  mind  of  that  king  was  too  great 
and  royal,  to  let  his  judgment  be  fubjedled  to 
the  auuiority  of  a  fervant.  Nor  did  he  fee  any 
reafon  for  his  being  more  fcrupulous  in  fuch 
an  affair  than  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
who  certainly  did  not  oppofe,  but,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, defired  and  foUicited  this  match  for  his  fon^ 
Vol.  H,  I  though' 
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though  he  was  renowned  for  his  piety  above  any 
prince  of  that  age. 
chro.Norn-.  ^^^  confequcnce  of  the  deceafe  of  William  of 
I  909.  uj  Blois,  Henry  had  alfo  the  means  of  making  an 
"''■  '''^'  ample  provifion  for  Hamelin,  his  natural  brother, 
by  marrying  him  to  the  widow  of  that  prince,  who 
was  daughter  to  William  of  Warren.  She  brought 
to  her  fecond  hufband  the  earldom  of  Surrey,  with 
all  the  other  honours  and  poflclfions  of  her  father 
in  England  and  Normandy :  pofleflions  fo  great, 
that,  without  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  the  crown, 
they  could  not  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of 
any  other  noble  family;  efpecially,  as  the  lady 
to  whom  they  had  dcfcended,  was  very  nearly  al- 
lied in  blood  to  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  therefore,  not  only  from  affedlion  to 
his  brother,  but  from  the  maxims  of  good  policy 
and  rcafon  of  ftate,  that  Henry  interefted  himlelf 
in  this  match. 

He  had  but  juft  accommodated  his  quarrel  with 
Ix)uis  about  Touloufe,  when  the  attention  of  botli 
of  them  was  called  to  a  bufinefe,  which  divided 
the  whole  Latin  church,  the  double  eledtion  of  the 
cardinals  Odavian  and  Orlando  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tificate.    A  great  majority  of  the  facred  college 
had  \  otcd  for  Orlando,  who  trjok  the  name  of  A- 
lexander  the  Third  ;  but  yet  his  cleftion  was  liable 
to   many   objeftions.     Odavian,  who  called  him- 
V.  Rj  .  c.  ilif  Victor  the  Fourth,  had  the  protedtion  of  the 
\\X/.Cl   crnixTor  Frederick  the  Firft,  lurnamed  Barbaroila. 
ir.pu.'  I  i'.  \'\)r  V. lv.it  reafons  he  had  it  v/c  are  told  in  a  letter 
Vil'i:  3-8  ^'*^^'''*  ^'^^  bilbop  of  Hamburg  to  the  archbifhop   of 
-J  3'^y       wS:ilt/l)urg.     "  It  appeared  (fays  the  former  prelate) 
ailj  U.U."  tliat,  hclore  the  eledion,  Orlando  himfelf,  and  the 
CcUvlinals  of  his  party,  had  confpired  with  the  king 
of  Sieily  and  other  enemies  of  the  empire;  having 
]^'; _^ '^1'^';.'' even  bound  themfelves  with  an  oath,  which  feemed 
c.'ti'.         very  repugnant  to  the  found  Chriftiiui  dodlrine,  in- 
T.inn  ibidem  jifnuieh  as  it  abfolved  the  fubjefts  of  the  emperor 

from 
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from  their  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  forbad  all  per- 
fons  to  pay  him  any  obedience."  We  find,  by  an- 
other letter,  written  about  the  fame  time,  that 
they  took  this  oath  in  the  prefence  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  a  little  before  his  deceafe,  and  alfo  fwore, 
that,  whenever  the  fee  (hould  become  vacant,  they 
would  not  eleft  any  pope,  except  one  of  their  party, 
and  who  (hould  be  under  the  fame  engagements. 
Well,  therefore,  might  Frederick  incline  to  dif- 
pute  the  eledtion  of  Orlando,  and  favour  his  adver- 
sary ;  efpecially  as  the  latter  had  been  always  of 
the  imperial  fadtion.  Many  emperors  of  Germany, 
his  predeceflbrs,  had  not  only  exercifed  a  right  ofyxnitprinci 
confirming,  but  even  of  eledting,  or  nominating,  thee  2. 
bifhops  of  Rome.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  three,  Qtho  the  Firft  obliged 
the  Roman  people  and  Pope  Leo  the  Eighth  to 
yield  to  him  that  privilege,  which  was  conftantly 
maintained  by  his  fon  and  his  grandfon,  though  not 
without  occafioning many  tumults  and  feditions.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  the  imperial  authority  diminifh-  . 

ed  in  Rome,  and  the  people  refumed  the  eledtion  vifVi^n«!dic; 
of  the  popes  together  with  the  clergy,  till,  moft  in-{^' oSi'^' 
tolerable  dilbrders   and  fcandals  arifing  from  the  Fhbng.  1.  vh 
ill  ufe  they  were  found   to  make  of  their  power,  J^^,*""*  ^' 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Third,  fumamed  the  Black,  Onnphrins 
took  it  from  them  again,  and  nominated  fucceflive^  Dift?*a^°'c! 
ly  four  popes,  who  were  Germans.     But,   during  in  Nom. 
me  minority  of  his  fon,  Henry  the  Fourth,  Nicho^  of^b^tSculf 
las  the  Second,  encroaching  on  the  prerogative  of  renters  c. 
that  prince,  made  a  new  conftitution,  whereby  the  *^' 
cardinal  biftiops  were  firft  to  confult  about  the  e- 
le£tion  of  a  pope,  then  to  call  in  the  cardinal  priefts, 
and,  thirdly,  the  inferior  clergy  and   the  people 
of  Rome  for  their  confent,  favhig  the  honour  and 
rev^ence  due  to  the  emperor.     Thele  laft  words  pre- 
ferved  indeed  to  the  emperor  the  right  of  confir- 
mation ;  though  not  (b  explicitly  as  he  might  have 
defired :  Jput  Alexwder  ^e  Second  having  been 

I  2  choftn 
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choicn  according  to  this  conftitution,  Henry,  in  or- 
der to  fignify  his   refentment  thereof,  refufed  to 
confirm   that    election,  and  named  to   the  papacy 
tlic  bifliop  of  Parma,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Gerard  his  chancellor.     Neverthelefs  on  the  death 
of  that  minifter,  about  three  years  afterwards,  he 
confented  to  depofe  the  bifhop  of  Parma  and   ac- 
knowledge Pope  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  moft 
ungrateful  return   for  diat  favour.     But  Gr^ory 
the  Seventh,  fucceeding  to  the  papacy  after  the  de- 
sce  Fiihcr  ccafc  of  that  pontiff,  not  only  attempted  to  take 
Paul  o!b-ne- from  tlic  cmpcrors  all  fharc  whatfbever  in  the  e- 
/er.yi.Tj,"  lections  of  popes,  but  in  thofe  of  all  other  clerg)'- 
*4  men  ;  judging   that  he   (hould  better  be   able  to 

fupport  the  claim  of  his  fee,  by  making  it  the  ge- 
neral caule  of  the  church.  This  conteft  continued 
during  more  than  half  a  century,  under  fix  pon- 
tirTs,  who  maintained  it,  not  only  with  their  fpi- 
rituul  weapons,  but  by  exciting  the  mcfl  horrid  re- 
bellions and  treafons,  and  arming  the  Ion  againft 
the  father,  as  well  as  the  fubjed  againft  the  fove- 
reign.  Nor  were  the  emperors  eafily  vanquiftied 
in  a  (juarrel  of  fuch  importance.  Near  fourfcore 
battles  were  fought,  in  defence  of  their  authority, 
by  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  before 
the  agreement  of  the  latter  v\ith  Pope  Calixtus  the 
Scc'jnd,  in   the  year  eleven  hundred  and    twenty 

A  A- ii  v\'  ^  '^^  '•  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  made  with  fuch  tempera- 
pet'oi  ii  mcnts,  as  prcferved  to  him  fomeof  his  ancient  prc- 
^m.Tii-!'  rogatives  in  all  elections  of  bifliops,  except  thofe 
i-.f.r  I'.ui,  of  the  popes ;  but  from  them  he  and  his  fucceflbrs 
Our.  An- ^vere  afte*  this  time  entirely /:xcluded.  And,  in 
n.r.  .J  .:.  coniequCiiCc  of  a  quarrel  between  Innocent  the 
Second  and  the  people  of  Rome,  that  pontiff  de- 
prived thcfc  alio  of  the  right  of  eledtion. 

riie  emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla,  one  of  the 
grc  ait:fl  and  bravefl  that  ever  had  afcended  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  now  ftruggling  to  aflert  fb  rhuch 
of  the  power  his  predeceflbrs  had  loft,  as^n  the  ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary  cafe  of  a  double  eledtion,  to  give  the 
preference  to  that  cardinal  who  was  of  his  party, 
againfl:  one  who  was  openly  leagued  with  his  ene- 
mies. He  did  not  pretend  any  right  to  determine  Rtdev.  ot 
this  caufe  by  his  own  fingle  authority,  knowing  that  ^^^^\^l\  /,*' 
the  times  would  not  bear  it ;  but  called  a  general  Aa.  Aiexm. 
council  at  Pavia,  to  which  he  invited  the  bilhops,  'p°**  ^*''^* 
not  only  of  Germany  and  of  Italy,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  cited  to  it  both  popes,  with  the  cardinals 
of  each  party.  Viftor  obeyed,  but  Alexander  re- 
fufed ;  denying  that  the  emperour  had  power  to 
call  a  council  without  his  confent,  or  to  fummon  him 
to  appear  in  his  prefence,  as  if  he  had  any  autlio^ 
rity  over  him.  "  Chrift  (he  laid)  had  given  to  St. 
^  Peter  and  his  fucceflbrs  the  privilege  of  judging 
*'  all  caufes  wherein  the  church  was  concerned  j 
^  which  n'ght  the  fee  of  Rome  had  always  pre- 
**  ferved,  and  had  never  fubmitted  to  any  other 
*' judgment."  Thi«  was  not  only  begging  the 
queftion  in  difpute,  that  he  was  the  rightful  fuc-. 
ceflbr  of  St.  Peter,  but  arrogating  to  his  fee  fuch 
prerogatives,  as  all  hiftory  contradicted  no  lefs  than 
the  gofpel,  and  fuch  as  had  never  been  acknow- 
ledged by  any  emperour.  Befides,  it  was  evident, 
that,  if  thefe  pretenfions  were  admitted,  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  end  a  fchifm  between  two  popes ; 
finceeach  might  equally  plead  this  privilege  of  ex^ 
cmption  from  all  other  Judgmenft,  and  would  be 
fure  to  pafs  fentence  in  favour  of  himfelf.  But  as 
Vidtor  came,  and  fubmitted  his  caufe  to  the  coun- 
cil, it  gave  a  reafonable  prejudice  in  his  behalf: 
his  adverfary  was  cenfured  as  guilty  of  contumacy ; 
and,  after  a  proper  examination  of  witnefles,  he 
was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elefted.  Fred- 
crick  took  care  to  prevent  any  objeftion  againft 
this  decifion,  on  account  of  it's  being  made  ])y  the 
fecular  power ;  for  he  confined  the  examination  and 
judgment  of  the  caufe  to  the  ecclefiafticks  alone. 

I  5  There 
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V.  Radevic.  xhcre  were  prefent  in  the  council  about  fifty  bi- 
56  ^'^i  ^''^  fliops,  befides  a  great  number  of  abbots  and  other 
Aa.  Alexin.  dicTiiified  clerff\'men ;  but  all  Italians,  or  fubiedts 

spud  liiron.  ^^  .  .     oy  »  r  t»   i  •  %    -^ 

ol  the  empire.  The  kings  ot  Bohemia  and  Den- 
mark, with  almoft  all  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
attended  in  pcrfon,  and  fubfcribcd  to  the  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  Victor.  The  king  of  Hun- 
gary declared  his  aflent  to  it  by  his  embafladors. 
The  kings  of  France  and  of  England  had  alfo  min- 
ifters  in  the  council :  but  the  former  of  thefe  re- 
futed to  engage  himfelf  any  further,  than  not  to 
acknowledge  either  Alexander,  for  Vidlor,  as  pope, 
till  he  fhould  receive  a  fuller  information  of  the 
merits  of  the  caufe  by  embafladors  from  the  em- 
perour ;  and  the  latter  declared,  that  in  this,  and 
all  other  affairs,  his  condud  fhould  be  conformable 
to  that  of  the  king  of  France.  Louis,  before  the 
council  was  aflembled,  had  paid  him  the  fame 
compliment  with  regard  to  this  queftion :  and  in- 
deed it  was  for  their  mutual  intereft  not  to  difagree 
on  fuch  a  point ;  as  their  difference  would  have  pro- 
duced a  fchifm  in  France,  which  muft  have  been  very 
troublefome  and  hurtful  to  both.  The  French 
monarch  was  ftrongly  urged  to  determine  for  Alex- 
ander, by  all  the  power  that  his  queen,  who  was  zea- 
lous for  that  pontif,  had  over  his  mind,  and  by 
Alexin  rpift.  the  pcrfuafious  of  much  the  major  part  of  his  clergy, 
chcfncl^iv'  whofe  inclinations  he  was  always  difpofed  rather  to 
follow  than  lead.  A  jealoufy  of  encreafing  the 
greatnefs  of  the  emperour,  by  giving  him  a  pope 
devoted  to  his  interefts,  might  have  alfo  fome  fliare 
in  prejudicing  the  judgement  of  this  prince  and 
his  fubjefts  againft  any  evidence  on  the  fide  of 
Viftor.  But  the  young  earl  of  Qiampagne,  who 
had  much  credit  with  him,  and  was  related  to 
Victor,  kept  him,  fome  time,  in  fufpence.  Henry 
had  received  very  early  impreflions  in  favour  of 
Alexander,  from  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux,  a  ma^  of 
V.  ArnuVh.  cxceHcut  parts,  and  one  whofe  counfels  he  chiefly 
*'"'^"''^'-  liftened 
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liftened  to,  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.     Neverthelefe 
the  regard  he  owed  to  the  emperour,  his  friend  and 
ally^  made  him  defirous  to  proceed  with  great  re- 
fcrve,  and  a  decent  (hew  of  deliberation,  in  this 
aflfair.     Nor  would  he  aft  therein  without  the  en- 
tire concurrence  of  Louis,  whofe  irrelblution  con- 
tinued feveral  months.     During  this  interval   the 
archbifhop  of  Ginterbury,  prefled  him  moll  ve- 
hemently to  acknowledge  Pope  Alexander,  by  fe-  y  j^^^  g^. 
veral  letters,  which,  being  fick  at  that  time,  he  f'i  epift  44. 
wrote  by  the  hand  of  John  of  Salifbury,  his  fecre-  ^*  ^^' 
tary,  who  afterwards  became  very  bufy  and  fac- 
tious in  all  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  tliis  reign. 
But  no  foUicitations,  or  importunities,  even  from 
his  beft  friends,  could  drive  the  king  to  precipitate 
his  meafures,  in  a  matter  of  this  delicate  nature. 
'  He  prudently  reftrained  the  zeal  of  that  prelate 
till  he  had  conferred  with  the  chancellour  of,  the 
empire,  who,  immediately  after  the  diflblution  of 
the  council  of  Pavia,  in  the  month  of  February 
of  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty,had  been  fent 
to  him  and  the  king  of  France,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  reafons  upon  which  that  council  had  adted 
in  acknowledging  Vidtor,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
their    concurrence.      The  embaflador  came,  and  chron.Nor. 
was  patiently  heard  by  both  kings,  but  prevailed  ^'^' 
upon  neither.     As  foon  as  Henry  had  concluded  the 
peace  wjth  Louis,  he  (bunded  his  inclinations  with 
regard  to  this  queftipn,  and  helped  to  fix  them  in 
behalf  of  Alexander.     I  (hall  hereafter  give  fome  ^  p^triBic 
reafons  why  he  ought  rather  to  have  sSifted  the  fenfw  J^ift. ' 
carl  of  Champagne  in  ferving  Vidtor.     But  being  p,^*^";!^* 
drawn  in  by  the  torrent,  which  run  very  ftrong  the    **"* 
other  way,  both  in  England  and  his  French  domini- 
ons,   he  ufed  his    utmoft  endeavours  to  induce 
the  king  of  France  to  make  the  fame  (Jioicc; 
of  which  he  had   foon  afterwards  great  caufe  to 
repent. 

I  4  It 
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It  was  privately  agreed  between  the  two  kings, 
that,  as  a  foundation  for  them  to  proceed  upon, 
in  deciding  this  difpute,  each  (hould  feparately  take 
the  Icnfe  of  the  clergy  within  his  own  territories : 
and  a  council  was  accordingly  held  by  Liouis  at  Beau- 
vais ;  Henry  at  the  fame  time  holding  one  at  his 
town  of  Neufmarch:?  in  Normandy,  by  both  which  af- 
femblies  Alexander's  eleftion  was  fuppofed  to  be 
good.    The  fentiments  of  the  Gallican  church  hav- 
ing been  thus  declared  for  that  ppntif,  Henry  em- 
powered the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  to  call  a  coun- 
cil in  England,  and  fend  him  their  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  queftion.     Theobald  obej-ed  very  joy- 
fully ;  and,  though  we  are  told,  that  (bme  of  the  Eng- 
V  Join.  Si-  lifh  clergy,  particularly  thebifliops  of  Durham  and 
riib.ep.fi4i.  ^Vinchefter,  inchned   to  Vidor,  yet  they  thought 
Kjuriemcp.  it  advifeablc  to  concur  with  their  brethren  in  fa- 
>ft.64, 65-    vouring  Alexander,  the  king's  difpofition  to  give 
him  the  preference  being  well  underftood.     The 
V.  epift.C)4.  words  of  the  primate,  in  his  letter  to  Henry  on 
this  occafion-,  are  remarkable.     He  fays  that  the 
"  council   had   not  pajjcd  any  judgment  upon  the 
"  matter  propofed   to  them,  nor  had  they  decreed 
"  any  thing  about  it  in  prejudice  to  the  majefty  of 
*'  the  crown  ;  as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  their 
"  duty  todofo:  but  they  had  lawfully  and  dutifully 
"  given  that  advice  which  he  had  required  of  them 
"  by  his  royal  mandate."     From  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  in  thecommiflion  which  the  king  had 
fent  to  this  prelate,  care  had  been  taken  to  (ecure 
his  royal  prerogative  againft  any  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,  though  he  gracioufly  con- 
defcended  to  a(k  their  advice :    and,  coniidering 
the  pretenfions  of  the  church  in  that  age,  an  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury's  acknowledging  this  right  of 
the  crown,  in  terms  lb  explicit  and  fo  full  of  refpeft, 
was  a  great  inftancc  of  moderation. 

But  though  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  by 
thcfe  national  fynods,  had  enabled   themfelves   to 

alledge 
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allcdge  the  fenfe  of  their  clergy,  in  anfwer  to  the 
emperour's  follicitations  in  favour  of  Viftor,  they 
thought  it  expedient,  before  they  would  finally  and 
abfolutely  declare  their  own  refolutions,  to  hear 
what  the  legates,  fent  by  both  the  competitors,  Tibb«iist.«. 
who  were  ordered  to  attend  them  in  a  more  folcmn  \^^^^'^'  f** 
and  more  general  council,  which  was  to  aflemble  at  Ncubrigenf. 
Touloufe,  could  fay  on  the  fubjedl.     The  legates  y^^  g^^*-^, 
arrived  there  in  November  this  year-,  but,  from  hifldePran. 
feveral  incidents  intervening,  the  council  was  not  oullint 
held  tj|l  fome  time  in  the  autumn  of  ihe  following  'pjft.  43'- 
year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  one.     Louis  and  ^"  *^' 
Henry,  with  the  embafladors  ot  the  empcrour  and 
of  all  die  Spanifh  kings^  were  then  prefent  in  it, 
before  whom  the  caufe  was  debated  by  the  legates 
on  either  fide ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  deputed 
by  Alexander,  pleaded  for  him  fo  well,  that  the 
council  unanmioufly  confirmed  his  eledtion.   It  muft, 
however,  be  confefled,  that  this  cardinal's  eloquence 
was  heard  with  as  favourable  ears  by  his  audience, 
as  the  harangue  of  Vidor  had  been  by  the  council 
of  Pavia ;  and  all  thefe  grave  deliberations  really 
meant  nothing  more,  than  to  furnilh  the  princes 
who  were  at  the  head  of  each  party  with  a  plaufiblc 
appearance  of  being  convinced  of  what  diey  were 
before  determined  to  believe.     The  emperour,  widi 
the  whole  empire,  and  all  the  northern  kings,  con-  Mrwnrrn 
tinued  unmoved  in  their  attachment  to  VidW,  for  chwrn*™- 
whom  they  procured  a  decree  of  anotfier  general 
council,  auembled  at  Lodi  in  oppofition  to  this  of 
Touloufe.     And  both  thefe  meetings  concluded 
with  thundering  out  fentences  of  excommunication 
againft  the  pope  of  the  other  faftion  and  all  his  ad- 
herents.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  rancour  and  bit- 
ternefs,  which  appears  in  many  of  the  letters  writ- 
ten during  thofe  times,  by  clergymen  and  mon^js 
of  either  party, againft  their  opponents;  and  they 
were  but  too  powerful  to  infpire  the  fame  poflions 
into  the  laity,  whofe  confciences  they  direfted  with 

an 
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an  abfolute  dominion.  This  fchifm  was  followed 
by  a  long  war  in  Italy,  between  the  emperour  and 
the  adherents  of  Alexander  there,  which  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  fay  more  of  hereafter. 

While  Louis  and  Henry  were  thus  bufied  in  chu- 
fing  a  pope,  there  had  happened  other  events  of 
great  importance,  which  entirely  altered  the  ftate 
of  their  civil  affairs.  About  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty,  the  queen 
of  France  died  in  child-bed  of  a  fecond  daughter, 
who,  furviving  her  mother,  was  named  A^lais. 
The  lords  of  the  council,  much  defiring  a  male  heir 
to  the  crown,  exhorted  the  king  to  marry  again 
without  delay.  He  made  fo  much  hafle  to  comply 
with  their  advice  and  his  own  inclinations,  that, 
difregarding  all  decency,  in  lefe  than  a  fortnight  afl 
ter  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  a  fifler  of  the 
earl  of  Champagne.  That  prince  and  his  brothers, 
the  earls  of  Blois  and  Sancerre,  were,  by  means  of 
this  alliance,  advanced  to  greater  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  France;  and  as  Henry  was  aflured  that 
they  were  >pery  malevolent  to  him,  though  one  of 
them  had  occafionally  confederated  with  him  in  the 
war  of  Touloufe,  it  alarmed  him  to  fee  them 
brought  fo  near  to  the  throne.  Indeed  the  death 
of  Conftantia  was  in  many  refpedts  unfortunate  for 
him.  He  had  always  found  her  a  warm  and  ufeful 
friend.  The  new  queen  might  be  an  enemy ;  and, 
from  his  knowledge  of  Louis,  he  might  naturally 
fear,  that  a  change  in  the  bed  of  that  monarch 
would  be  followed  by  a  change  in  his  council. 
Thefe  confiderations  afFefted  him  with  no  little  un- 
chro  Norm,  eafincfs.  The  peace  concluded  in  May  had  not 
^'^^^  been  ratified  till  Odober,  a  few  days  before  this 
marriage  was  celebrated.  On  that  occafion  the 
prince  of  England  did  homage  to  the  king  of 
France  for  the  dutchy  of  Normandy ;  which  teems 
to  imply  that  a  cefllon  had  been  aftually  made,  or 
at  leafl  an  intention  declared  by  Henry  at  this  timc^ 

and 
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and  confirmed  by  this  a6l,  of  ref^ing  to  hinti  thofe 
territories  when  he  (hould  be  of  full  age.  Proba- 
bly, Ijouis,  whofe  daughter  he  was  to  marry,  might 
defirc  this  ceffion ;  as  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  not  in  thofe  days  any  principality,  duke« 
dom,  or  other  royal  appenage,  afligned  to  him  in 
that  kingdom.  And  perhaps  Ibme  difpute  upon 
this  matter  was  the  caufe,  that  the  ratification  of 
the  peace  had  fo  long  been  delayed,  though  we  do 
not  find  any  mention  thereof  in  the  treaty.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  looked  unfavourable  to 
the  concord,  reftored  at  this  meeting,  that  Henry 
departed  from  thence,  without  feeing  the  celebration 
of  the  king's  nuptials ;  a  ceremony,  which  he  , 
would  undoubtedly  have  graced  with  his  prefencc, 
if  his  diflike  of  the  match  had  not  got  the  better  of 
his  ufual  complaifance,  and  made  him  (hew  the 
court  of  France  a  little  too  plainly,  that  he  could 
not  forget  the  dead  queen  fo  loon  as  her  hulband. 

Upon  his  return  into  Normandy,  he  judged  it 
advifeable  to  take  fuch  meafures,  as  might  fecurc 
him  againft  the  confequences  of  that  alteration  in 
the  dilpofitions  of  Louis,  which  he  prudently  forc- 
faw  from  this  alliance.     To  put  his  fon*s  marriage 
with  the  eldeft  princefs  of  France  beyond  all  dif- 
pute was  his  firft  care.     A  mere  verbal  contraft 
might  poflibly  be  revoked,  and  the  lady  demanded 
back  from  Robert  de  Neubourg,  judiciary  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  had  the  cuftody  of  her,  if  thofe  who 
governed  her  father  (hould  make  him  wi(h  to  did 
pofe  of  her  in  a  different  manner.     Henry  thought 
it  expedient  to  guard  againft  this  danger,  and  bmd 
the  engagement  more  indiflblubly  by  the  moft  Gy^ 
lemn  fandtion  :  as,  befides  the  hope  of  future  bene- 
fits which  might  arife  firom  this  match,  he  was  very 
defirous,  at  this  junfture,    to  get   the  Norman   ' 
Vexin,  with  the  important  caftle  of  Gifbrs,   and 
thofe  of  Neufle  and  Neuchitel,  into  his  own  hands. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  he  had  concluded 

with 
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s«  the       ^vith  Louis  the  year  before,  he  was  authorifed  to 

Appca!iiK.'^  take  pofTellion  or  thefc,  if,  before  the  term  of  three 

years  alligned  by  that  treaty  for  their  being  deli ver- 

F^ic'foimt   ^'^  "P  ^^  ^'"^'  *^*^   ^'^^  fliould   e/pou/e  the  princefs 
hiiC^iX^  with  theconfent  of  the  church.     He  therefore  applied 
rh"roi'^'''  to  ths  cardinals  of  Pifa  and  Pavia,  legates  from 
^>^Ti.p      Alexander,  who  now  were  with  him  in  Normandy, 
NeuKrig  i.ii.  ^^d  prevailed  upon  them  to  celebrate  the  form  of 
c.  34         a   marriage,  or  publick  and  folemn  efpoufals,  be- 
tween Prince  Henry  his  fon,  not  yet  fix  years  old, 
and  Margaret  of  France  who  was  ftill  a  younger  in- 
fiint.     This  ceremony  being   performed,   he  de- 
manded the  caftles ;  which  were  immediately  fur- 
rendered   to  him,  by  the  knights  templars,  into 
whole   cuftody  they  had  been  committed.      Nor 
could  they  withhold  them,  againft  the  exprefs  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  between  the  two  princes.     At 
the  time  when  Louis  gave  his  confent  to  that  treaty, 
he  was,  in  all  probability,  defirous  to  accelerate 
the  efpoufals  of  his  daughter  with  Henry's  fon,  and 
^     thought  the  immaturity  of  their  age  no  objedtion  : 
but  the  death  of  her  mother  and  his  new  marriage 
having  changed  his  opinion,  he  was  fo  unreafonabie 
as  to  complain  of  Henry's  proceedings,  in  afting 
agreeably  to  their  late  convention. 
V.  cai.  If  we  may  believe  fome  ancient  writers,  he  ac- 

Ntubig.  1.    cufed  that  monarch  of  fraud,  and  the  knights  tem- 
Hovcclcn      plars  of  breach  of  truft,  and  even  drove  me  latter 
""ft  r  81   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom,  for  having  delivered  the  caftles 
^^    '  *  **  to  Henry  upon  xb\sJbadow  of  a  marriage.     But  it  is 
evident  that  this  anger  had  no  foundation.     For  the 
words  of  the  treaty,   too  clear  to   admit  of  any 
s  cthf       doubt,  gave  Henry  a  right  to  take  pofleflion  of  the 
A^ncad^x^''^  caftles,  and  of  the  whole  Norman  Vexin,  for  the  ufe 
of  his  fon,  at  any  time   after  the   figning  thereof^ 
when  tlic  latter  fhould  have  efpotifed  the  daughter  of 
I/>uis,  ic/'/Z;  the  confent  of  the  church.     The  legates 
of  the   pope  had  given  that   confent:  the  knights 
iLiupliirs  were  prefcnt  thcmfelves  at  tlie ceremony : 

Aeir 
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Aeir  truft  was  to  determine  as  foon  as  this  was  per- 
formed ;  and  their  honour  was  engaged  to  furren- 
der  to  Henry  what  then  belonged  to  him,  as  much 
as  any  other  part  of  his  territories  in  France.  Nor 
can  the  reproach  of  a  dilhonourable  and  fraudulent 
pradkife,  in  this  tranfadtion,  be  reafonably  laid  on 
that  king.  Prudence  required  him  to  fecure  to  his 
fon  a  delirable  match  and  the  advantages  that  at- 
tended it,  in  fuch  manner  as  he  was  impowered, 
and  even  invited,  to  do  it,  by  Louis  himfelf,  not 
long  before.  But  though  the  French  monarch  had 
not,  in  reality,  any  caufe  for  refentment  on  account 
of  this  aft,  the  contemporary  authors  affign  no  other 
for  his  taking  up  arms  againft  Henry  the  following 
year.  He  was,  doubtlefs,  incited  to  it,  not  by  any 
good  arguments,  but  by  the  influence  which  his 
bride,  and  the  unanimous  counfels  of  her  brothers, 
had  over  his  mind  at  this  time.  While,  by  their 
inftigations,  he  was  preparing  for  the  war  he  in- 
tended to  make  at  the  return  of  the  fpring,  thofe 
three  princes,  having  drawn  their  forces  together, 
began  to  fortify  Chaumont,  a  caftle  in  the  county  chron.Korm. 
of  Blois,  bordering  upon  Touraine ;  from  whence  ^'  ^'^ 
they  propofed  to  infefl  the  laft-mentioned  province, 
as  foon  as  the  king,  their  mailer,  (hould  take  the 
field.  But  Henry,  to  whom  the  intention  of  their 
work  was  no  fecret,  put  himfelf  inftantly  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops,  which  he  had  kept  up 
to  be  ready  on  any  emergency,  and  marched  to  pre- 
vent them  from  executing  their  purpofe.  Before  he 
came  to  Chaumont,  the  earls  of  Champagne  and 
Sancerre  had  returned  home  with  their  forces, 
leaving  their  brother,  the  earl  of  Blois,  to  compleat 
the  fortifications  :  but  he  alfo,  upon  intelligence  of 
Henry's  approach,  which  he  did  not  expedt,  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire.  That  king,  whofe  celerity  in 
his  military  operations  made  him  always  fuccefsful, 
found  the  works  fo  unfinifhed,  and  the  garrifon  of 
the  caftle  fo  unable  tq  defend  it,  that  it  weis  yield- 
ed 
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cd  to  him  without  the  trouble  of  a  fiege  :  and  im- 
mediately given  up  to  one  of  his  vaflals,  named 
Hugh  d*Amboifc,  who  claimed  it,  as  a  fief  that 
belonged  to  his  tamily,  and  who  bore  a  mortal  ha- 
tred againft  the  earl  of  Blois,  becaufe  that  prince 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  his  father  by  an  unjuft 
and  fevere  imprifonment.  Then,  having  added 
fome  new  defences  to  the  caftles  of  Frettevalle  and 
Amboile,  Henry  returned  into  Normandy,  and  put 
that  whole  dutchy  into  a  ftate  of  fecurity,  by  re- 
pairing and  encreafing  the  fortifications  of  almoft 
all  his  caftles,  but  particularly  of  Gifors,  and  build- 
ing a  new  fortrefs  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eure.  He* 
alio  garrifoned  thofe  of  fome  noblemen,  whole  fi- 
delity he  fufpefted,  with  his  own  troops ;  as  he 
had  a  right  to  do  by  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
France. 

But  though  his  principal  care  was  to  provide  for 
the  fafety  of  his  territories  on  that  continent,  in 
cafe  ot  a  war,  he  did  not  neglect  the  works  of 
peace.  Even  while  he  was  eredting  thefe  fortifica^- 
tions,  he  built  a  royal  palace  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rouen,  and  an  hofpital  for  lepers  near  Caen, 
which  the  Norman  chronicle  ftyles  a  wonderful 
buildin^^  on  account,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  beauty  of 
it's  architedure,  or  it's  fpacious  extent.  The  le- 
profy  raged,  at  this  time,  very  violently,  in  moft 
parts  of  Europe,  being  imported  from  Paleftineby 
tiie  pilgrimages  made  thither,  or  from  Syria  and 
/Egypt  by  the  crufadcs  ;  and  fuch  edifices  were  ne- 
celiary  to  receive  tlie  infeded,  who  were  cut  off 
from  ibciety  with  all  other  men.  No  charity  there- 
fore could  better  become  a  king  than  this,  which 
gave  all  the  comfort  their  condition  would  admit  to 
the  moft  unhappy  of  his  fubjeds,  and  fecured  the 
reft  from  the  contagion  of  fo  loadifome  a  diftem- 
per.  Henry  was  alfo  a  benefaftor  to  fome  religious 
houfes,  both  in  France  and  in  England ;  for  which 
he  dcferves  the  honour  due  to  pious  intentions. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  Eafter,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  chron.^ 
fixty-one,  Louis  attempted  to  attack   the  Norman  99^998. 
Vexin  :  but  Henry  had  fo  ftrengthen^d  every  part 
of  that  diftridt,  that  his  enemy  found  it  impradti- 
cable  to  make  any  fiege,  and  foon  retired  to  the 
frontier  of  his  own  country.     The  king  of  Eng- 
land purfued  him ;  and  thdtwo  armies  being  often 
in  fight  of  each  other,  a  battle  was  daily  expedted. 
But  the  reputation  of  Henry's  arms  made  Louis  un- 
willing to  run  that  hazard  ;  nor,  when  that  monarch 
avoided,  did  Henry  feek  it,  having  more  to  lofe,  if 
he  (hould  be  defeated,  than  to  gain  by  a  victory. 
He  had  done  enough  to  prevent  the  imputation  of  -v 
fear  being  caft  on  his  prudence ;  and  it  was  agree- 
able to  every  principle  that  governed  his  condudl, 
to  make  up  a  quarrel  with  the  fovereign  of  his  fo- 
reign dominions,  as  loon  as  he  could  with  honour. 
He  therefore  was  not  difpleafed  that  good  offices  of 
mediation  were  employed  by  fome  common  friends 
to  both  parties ;  in  confequence  of  which,  about 
midfummer,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  between  him  chn.  Kom, 
and  Louis.     The  firft  ufe  that  he  made  of  it  was  to  ^'  ^^' 
go  and  fupprefs  a  rebellion  in  Aquitaine,  which 
had  broken  out  during  the  war  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  on  a   (uppofition  that  his  arms  would 
have  been  longer  detained  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     But  that  hope  was  now  fruftrated  :  in 
lefs  than  two  monriis  he  vanquifhed  all  the  rebels, 
and  recovered  whatever  he  had  loft   in  thofe  pro- 
vinces,   either  by  treafon,    or  force ;  particularly 
the  fortrefs  of  Chaftillon  above  Agen,  upon  the  ri- 
ver Garonne,  which,  though  nature  and   art  had 
concurred  to  render  it  ftrong,  he  took  in  five  or  fix 
days,  to  the  great  aftonilhment  and  terror  of  the 
Gafcons. 

The  fcience  of  engineering  muft  certainly  have 
been  poffeft  by  this  prince,  or  by  thofe  employed 
under  him,  in  a  high  degree  of  perfe^ion ;  as  we 

find 
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fiiid  he  h:irdly  ever  bcfieged  any  place  without  re- 
ducing it  kx)ner  than  his  enemies  had  expected. 

All  being  fiibducd  and  quiet  in  Aquitaine,  he 
pertormcd  nothing  more  of  any  importance  this 
\  ear,  except  prefiding  together  with  Louis  at  the 
council  of  Touloufe,  an  account  of  which  has  been 
given.  Their  meeting  in  that  city  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof,  that  no  great  animolity  c(jntinued  be- 
tween dicm,  or  between  the  king  of  England  and 
the  earl  of  Touloufe. 

In  the  fprinp;of  the  year  eleven  hundred  andfix- 
tv  two,  Popj  A'exander  landed  on  the  coaft  of  Pro- 
vence.    H !  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by   the 
fiution  of  Victor,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Campa- 
nia, under  the  protifdion  of  William  king  of  Si- 
cily :  but,  all  the  roads  to  that  province  being  in- 
1.6*2. '       felled   by  the  Ibldiers  of  the  oppofite  party,    his 
}vf^'  .'!i    fi'i^i"ids  and  adherents  could  have  no  acccfstohim; 
which  made  him  refolve  to  depart  from  thence,  and 
go   into   France,  where  he  might  ad  as  fupremc 
p^ntif  wltiiout  moleftation.     Indeed  that  kingdom 
had  been  long  the  ordinary  refuge  of  popes  in  di- 
i.Tixri.  .  itivls;    the  policy  of  the  Frciich  nation  inclining 
'  '''  '■'  their  piincLS  to  abet  all  the  enemies  of  the  imperial 
•'--'    '^  po'.vcr.     As  the  paflag."  was  not  fafe  for  Alexander 
.:  v  ^  >  by  land,  he  went  by  (ea,  and,  touching  at  Genoa 
^■»;'  •  and    Tome  other   places,   arrived  at  Montpellier, 
v.lierc  he  propofed  to  rcfide,  foon  after  Eafter.  But 
a  o;re.it  change  had  been  made  in  the  difpofitions 
of  Louis  v/ith  relation  to  him,  by  the  arts  of  the 
c]ueen  of  France  and  the  carl  of  Cliampagne.     Be- 
inp;  related  to  Victor,  and  friends  to  the  emperour, 
they  were  defirous,  if  poflible,  to  draw  the  king  off 
from   tlie   part  he  had  taken  with  Alexander  ;  and 
they  lb  far  prevailed,  that  he  was  perfuaded  to  re- 
ceive  an  agent  from  Victor,    with  an  epifllc,  in 
which  diat  pontif,  on  the  encouragement  they  had 
given,  ventured  to  exprcfs  very  confident  hopes  of 
his  favour.     This  letter  is  dated  in  February ;  and 

before 
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before  Eafter  Louis  fent  the  earl  of  Champagne  his 
embaflador  extraordinary  to   the    imperial  court, 
upon  a  propofal  made  to  him,  from  the  emperouti 
Frederick,  by  the  mouth  of  this  earl,  that,  in  or- 
der to  reftore  the  peace  of  the  church,  they  (T)culd 
hold  another   council  in   the  town  of  Avignon  * 
where,  after  impartially  rehearing  the  caufe^  both 
popes  being  prefent,  they  (hould  either  agree  to  ac- 
knowledge one  of  them,  and  thereby  end  the  fchifm,' 
or  depofe  them  both,  and^left  another.     I  do  not 
believe  that,-  in  making  tbis  offer  to  Louis,  the  em- 
perour  really  intended  to  give,  up,  or  bring  in  queC- , 
tion,  the  eleftion  of  Victor :  but  it  was  a  lure  by 
which  he  tried  to  induce  the. king  of  France  to  call 
a  new  council ;  hoping  that  Alexander  would  refufe 
to  appear  before  this  aflembly,  with  the  feme  con- 
tumacy, as* he  had  before  rejofted  the  citation  to  ^ 
the  council  of  Pavia ;  and  that  Louis  would  there- 
upon be  irritated  againft  him,  and  more  favourably 
difpofed  to  liften  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Vic- 
tor.    The  fcheme  was  well  laid  and  very  (kilfuUy 
managed  by  tlie  earl  of  Champagne.     Herepre- 
fented  fo  pathetically,  and  with  fuch  an  air  of  pi- 
ous zeal,  the  manifold  evils  which  attended  this 
fchifm,  and  how  naeritorious  it  would  be  to  reftore 
peace  and  union  to  the  catholick  church,  that,  with 
the  help  of  his  fifter,  whofe  charms  very  powerfully 
aided  his  eloquence,   he  obtained  from  Louis  a 
commillion  to  go  to  the  emperour  and  treat  on  this 
matter.     Alexander,  at  his  landing,  received  intel- 
ligence from  his  friends  of  thefe  tranfadions,  and 
heard  that  the  earl  was  fet  out  on  his  embafly.  His 
furprize  and  indignation  at  fo  fndden   a  change, 
which  was  likely  to  prove  of  fuch  ill  confequence 
to  him,  were  equally  ftrong.     After  the  councils  of 
Beauvais  and  Touloufe,  he  had  never  entertained 
the  leaft  apprehenfions,  that  his  right  to  the  papacy 
would  again  be  controverted  in  France,  or  that  he 
fliould  be  in  danger  of  finding  an  enemy  where  he 
Vol.  II.  K  expetled 
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V  auft  .^e.  expected  a  protedtor.     While  he  was   full  of  iin- 
eaiinels   and  difguft,   two  ecclcfiafticks,  of  whom 
the  highefl:  in  dignity  was  only  an  abbot,  were  fent 
from  Louis,  to  compliment  him,  in  the  name  of 
that  prince,  upon  his   arrival  in  France.     He  re- 
ceived them  very  coldly  :  at  which  the  king  was  fo 
offended,  that,  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  he  imme- 
diately difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Orleans,  to  carry 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Champagne,  in  which  he  (aid, 
that  he  repented  his  having  unadvifedly  acknow- 
ledged Pope  Alexander  and  rejefted  Viftor.     He 
likewifeimpowered  that  minifter  to  confent  in  his 
name  to  call  a  new  council,  as  Frederick  had  pro- 
pofed,   and  gave  him  entire   liberty  to  fettle  all 
points  relating  thereto,  with  a  general  affurance  of 
Handing  to  every  diing  that  he  Ihould  advife.    No- 
thing could  be  more  welcome  to  the  earl  than  this 
letter.     Having  fuch  ample  difcretionary  powers, 
and  fo  convincing  a  proof,  under  the  hand  of  the 
king,  of  his  beginning  to  incline   to  the  party  of 
Vidor,   he  foon  agreed  with  the  emperour,    who 
then  was  at  Favia,  that  he  and  Louis  fliould  meet 
on  the   borders  of  Burgundy,  at  the  town  of  St 
Jean  dc  I-aone,  between  Dijon   and  Dole,  as  more 
v.  on\  cnient  to  both  than  Avignon,  and  (hould  brii^ 
with  them  to  that  meeting  the  princes,  the  nobles, 
and  chief  ccclefiafticks  ot  the  empire  and  France, 
to   re-txamine  the  merits  of  the    caufe  between 
Alexander  and  Vidtor,  who  (hould  both  be  prefent 
there  and  plead  for  themfelves.     This  aflembly  was 
to  be  iicld  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  near  the 
abovcmentioned  town,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  two.     A  certain  number  of  the  moll   ap- 
proved knights  and  ccclefiafticks  were  to  be  chofen 
out  of  both  parties,  to  judge  of  the  dedion ;  and, 
if  they   gave  fentence  in  favour  of  Alexander,  the 
emperour  promifed  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  feet ; 
but,  if  in  favour  of  Viftor,  the  French  monarch 
was  bound,  by  ihe  promife  of  his  minifter,  to  pay 

the 
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the  fame  mark  of  veneration  to  him.  And,  in  cafe 
of  a  refufal  from  the  king  to  Hand  to  that  promife, 
the  earl  of  Champagne  pledged  himfelf,  by  an  oath 
to  the  emperour,  that  he  would  transfer  his  feudal 
homage  from  Louis  to  him,  and  hold  of  him  all  the 
fiefs  which  he  then  held  of  that  prince.  This  kind 
of  guarrantee  was  very  frequently  given,  by  the 
feudatories  of  thofe  days,  to  the  treaties  of  fove- 
reigns.  But  it  is  obfervable,  that,  in  this  agree- 
ment, there  was  no  mention  made  of  depofing  both 
the  popes  and  eledling  a  third,  which  undoubtedly 
had  been  thrown  out  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
induce  the  king  of  France  to  hold  the  council.  The 
earl  now  afTured  himfelf,  that,  as  the  inclinations  of 
that  prince  were  averted  from  Alexander,  he  (hould 
eafily,  by  his  influence  over  moft  of  the  knights, 
who  were  to  be  aflbciated  in  the  judgment  of  this 
caufe  with  the  ecclefiafticks,  procure  a  fentence  for 
Vidor.  And  in  fome  letters  which  the  emperour  v.  EpWoi. 
wrote  on  this  fubje^  he  expreft  a  great  confidence,  '3»  54,  ut 
that  this  council  would  end  in  the  reception  of  Vic-  ^°'**' 
tor :  nayi  in  one  he  affirmed,  that  Louis  had,  by 
his  minifter,  engaged  to  receive  him.  There  isv.Epfi.50. 
alfo  an  epifl:le  from  that  pontif  himfelf,  dated  the 
eighth  of  the  kalends  of  July,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  two  agents  were  fent  by  him  to  Louis, 
in  the  charadter  of  nuncios  or  legates,  about  this 
time.  Alexander  had  therefore  more  reafon  to  be  v.Bfiift.55. 
alarmed  than  ever  before,  and  found  it  neceflary  to 
ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  footh  that  king,  and 
regain  his  favour.  He  had  ftill  in  the  French  court 
fome  powerful  friends,  particularly  one  of  the  bro- 
thers of  Louis,  who  had  lately  been  tranfl'ated  firom 
the  bifhoprick  of  Beauvais  to  the  metropolitan  fee 
of  Rheims ;  yet  he  could  not  prevail,  by  any  me- 
diation, to  hinder  Ijouis  from  keeping  the  promife 
he  had  made  to  a  prince  of  fuch  dignity  and  power 
as  the  emperour,  who,  he  knew,  would  not  bear  to 
be  trifled  with  in  a  manner  injurious  to  his  honour. 
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V  K'u  ^.n.  He  therefore  fct  out,  to  go  to  the  place  appointed 
r.'urnu  for  iheir  meeting.  Alexander  who  had  renioved  in 
cK  .\.c  1  Lt  j^^^  (wn\  Moritpellier  to  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
i.  n,].l.y.L  went  to  meet  him  oh  his  road»  at  the  priory  of  Sou- 
vii!;nv,  in  the  province  of  Bourbon.  There  they 
contlrrvJ,  andLouis vehemently prefled  him  to  go' 
^^^'  toilx  council.     He  pleaded  apprehenfions  of  dan- 

ger U)  his  perfon  from  the  power  of  the  emperour : 
nor  would  he  be  fatisfied  with  any  fecurities  oflfered 
by  the  king ;  who,  at  laft  growing  angry,  faid  it 
was  very  furprifing,  that  one  who  was  confcious  of 
the  juftice  of  his  caufe  fhould  avoid  to  be  prefent  at 
hearing  the  teftimonies  of  his  own  innocence.  Ne- 
verthciefs  Alexander  continued  inflexible,  "  becaufe 
"  (fays  Baronius)  it  feemed  an  indignity,  and  con- 
"  trary  to  the  decrees  of  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
"  tliat  the  mod  holy  pontif,  and  the  fupreme  fee, 
'^  lliould  fubmit  to  be  judged  by  any  human  au- 
''  thority." 

The  earl  of  Champagne  had  forefeen,  and  count- 
ed upon  this,  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  for 
the  fervice  of  Viftor.  After  a  conference  of  two 
da\s,  Alexander  would  yield  to  nothing  more,  than 
to  fend  Tome  of  his  cardinals  with  Louis  to  the 
council,  not  to  plead  his  caule,  but  only  to  declare 
K\s  unqueftionable  rigfit  in  the  face  or  the  world^ 
There  was  much  dignity  in  this  condudl :  but  he 
run  a  great  rifle,  and  might  have  been  ruined 
by  it,  if  fortune  and  the  king  of  England  had 
not  been  his  friends.  The  latter  was  uf^d  very 
ill  by  the  king  of  France  in  this  bufinefs.  He  had 
agreed  with  that  prince  in  acknowledging  Alexan- 
der ;  whofe  right  had  been  folemnly  judged,  and 
unanimoufly  approved  of,  in  a  council  held  by  them 
both ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  defign  of  re- 
jud[i;i!ig  it  now^  before  anotlier  council,  had  been 
eithv-r  concerted  with  Henry,  or  communicated  to 
him,  except  by  a  general  notice,  given  to  all  the 
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vaflals  of  France,  that  fuch  a  council  was  fummon- 
ed.  For  thefe  realbns  he  neither  intended  to  go 
himfelf  thither,  nor  did  he  fend  to  it  any  of  his 
barons  or  bifhops.  Alejcander  knew  this,  and  it 
greatly  encouraged  him  not  to  comply  with  the'de- 
fire  of  Louis.  When  that  king  arrived  at  Dijon, 
the  earl  of  Champagne  met  him  there,  and  inform- 
ed him  diftinftly  of  what  was  ftipulated  in  the 
treaty  with  the  emperour.  He  expreft  great  refent- 
ment  at  the  earl's  having  engaged  him  fo  far  to 
that  prince,  denying  that  he  had  given  him  any  au^ 
thority  for  it.  The  earl  appealed  to  the  bifhop  of 
Orleans,  who  not  daring  to  make  a  pofitive  anfwer, 
he  then  produced  to  Louis  his  own  letter.  A- 
gainft  the  ftrength  of  this  evidence  the  king,  it- 
feems,  had  nothing  to  reply :  but,  being  diftrefled 
by  theobftinacyotAlexander,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
renounce  him,  (for  the  difcourfes  of  that  pontif 
had  made  no  little  impreffion  upon  him)  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  free  himfelf  by  difavowing  his 
minifter.  This  neceflarily  occafioned  a  good  deal 
.of  heat  and  ill  temper  on  either  fide,  w^hich  turned 
very  much  to  Alexander's  advantage :  for,  in  pro- 
^rtion  as  Louis  was  difpleafed  with  the  earl,  he 
grew  more  averfe  to  Viftor.  When  the  day  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  conference  came,  the  emper- 
our and  that  pontif  appeared  upon  the  bridge  of 
St.  Jean  de  Laone,  which  was  the  boundary  that 
feparated  the  Imperial  from  the  French  dominions  • 
but  finding  neither  Louis  nor  Alexander  there, 
'  and  underftanding  that  the  latter  had  refolved  not 
to  come,  they  prefently  returned  to  the  emperour's 
camp,  with  bitter  complaints  that  the  king  had 
broken  his  faith.  After  their  departure  Louis  came, 
and  propofed  to  fome  deputies,  left  to  confer  with 
him,  a  prolongation  of  the  time  afligned  in  the 
convention  for  holding  the  council;  becaufe  they,  loaoi^ 
terms  of  the  i^reement  made  in  his  name  had  not <^««"i fop- 
been  properly  explained  to  him  till  the  preceding 
K  3  dayj^ 
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day  ;  and  it  would  be  indecent  to  conclude  lb  hafti- 
ly  an  affair  of  fuch  moment.  The  deputies  had 
no  power  to  grant  this  prolongation  ;  but,  the  next 
morning,  in  the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  lodged,  the  earl  of  Champagne  declared 
to  him,  that,  as  the  covenant  made  with  the  em- 
perour  had  not  been  fulfilled,  he  thought  himfelf 
bound,  by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  to  trans- 
fer his  homage,  and  all  the  fiefs  he  held  in  France, 
to  that  prince :  but,  he  had  obtained  from  his  Im- 
perial Majefty  a  delay  of  three  weeks  on  thefe  con- 
ditions, that  the  king  (hould  engage,  and  give 
hoftages  to  the  emperour,  that  he  would  come  on 
the  day  appointed  and  bring  with  him  Alexander; 
and  moreover,  that  he  would  hear  the  caufe  of 
both  parties,  and  acquiefce  in  the  judgment  of 
thofe  good  men  of  the  Empire  and  of  France,  to 
whom  the  decifion  of  it  (hould  be  referred,  or  elfe 
deliver  himfelf  up  at  Befanfon  a  prifoner  to  the 
emperour. 

Thefe  were  hard  terms:  but  Louis  was  not  in 
circumftances  to  refufe  or  difpute  them.  For,  be- 
fides  the  damage  he  would  have  brought  on  himfelf 
and  his  kingdom,  by  lofing  the  homage  and  feudal 
territories  of  the  earl  of  Champagne,  he  was  a- 
fraid  that  the  emperour  (hould  declare  war  againft 
him,  and  break  into  Burgundy,  by  a  fudden  at- 
tack, which  he  was  very  ill  able  at  that  time  to 
refift.  For  he  had  brought  with  him  many  biihops, 
but  few  barons  or  knights :  whereas,  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  empire  had  attended  the  emperour's  fum- 
mons,  and,  under  the  name  of  a  council,  compo(ed 
in  reality-  a  mod  formidable  army.  The  king 
therefore  was  conftrained  to  yield  to  all  the  condi- 
tions which  Frederick  had  prefcribed,  and  gave 
tor  his  hoftages  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  earl  of  Ncvers.  He  now  feem- 
cd  necellitated,  either  to  concur  with  the  council 
tn  acknowledging  Vit^or?  if  they  (hould  decide  for 

th^t 
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that  pontif,  which  appeared  hardly  doubtful,  or 
expofe  his  realm  to  fuch  calamities  as  might  even 
intimidate  the  zeal  of  a  bigot.     But,  before  the 
time  came  for  his  meeting  tlie  emperour,  and  hold- 
ing the  council,  a  letter  from  Alexander  revived 
his  fpirits.     That  pontif,  whom  he  had  informed 
of  the  treaty  he  had  made,  and  the  obligation  he 
was  under  of  bringing  him  to  the  council  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  immediately  applied. to  the 
archbilhop  of  York  and  the  two  Norman  bifhops 
of  Lifieux  and  Evreux,  whom  Henry  had  fent  to 
attend  him,  and  befought  them  to  employ  all  their  v.  Dachefn. 
credit  with  that  prince,  in  his  behalf,  at  this  crifis.  'Jjlui.^o. 
No  peace  being  yet  made,  and  the  behaviour  of 
Louis  having  been  for  fome  months  very  unfriend- 
ly  towards  him,  Henry  had  not  difbanded  his  ar- 
my.  Alexander  implored  him  to  advance  with  that 
army,  as  fall  as  he  could,  towards  Dijon,  and  by 
a  timely  afliftance  deliver  his  liege  lord,  and  the 
pope  he  had  acknowledged,  from  being  oppreft  by 
the  force  of  the  emperour.  Inftead  of  liflening  to 
the  voice  of  refentment,  which  might  have  per- 
fuaded  him  to  leave  the  king  of  France  under  the 
difficulties  he  had  brought  on  himfelf,  by  afting 
feparately  from  him  and  againft  his  opinion,  he 
gladly  embraced  the  occafion  of  ferving  that  mo- 
narch and  recovering  his  afFeftion,  while,  at  the 
feme  time,  he  laid  the  higheft  obligation  imagin- 
^blc  upon  Alexander,  whofe  caufe  he  had  eipout 
ed.     Accordingly  he  marched  widi  the  ntmoft  ex- 
pedition, taking  his  road  through  Berry,  where  A- 
lexander  then  refided.     Wlien  he  was  come  within 
the  diftahce  of  two  or  three  days  from  Dijon,  he 
fent  forwards  fome  of  his  fervants,  to  notify  his 
approach,  and  defired  that  pontif  to  difpatch  them 
to  Louis,  with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  his  readi- 
nefs  to  expofe  himfelf  to  all  dangers,  for  the  hon- 
our and  fervice  of  that  monarch.     Alexander  im- 
jfnediiitely  fent  them  to  Dijon,  with  a  letter  to  Ja)uis 
■  K  4  ex- 
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v.KpiK 50.  exhorting  him   to  receive  them  as  their  mefl&ge 
uttupia.      deferved,  to  thank  their  matter   for    lo  feafonable 
and  fo  affertionate  an  offer,  -and,  without  delay,  to 
accepi  it.     They  found  him  difpofed  to  follow  this 
advice  with   moft  entire  fatisfadion.     The  harih 
and  offenfive  ufage  he  had  received  from  the  em- 
perour  made  him  confider  that  prince  as  an  enemy, 
who  meant  injurioufly  to  obtrude  a  falfe  pope  up- 
on him,  by  force  of  arms.     He  therefore  prefled 
the  king  of  England,  who  alone  could  prefer ve 
him  from  the  terror  of  that  force,  to  haften  to  his 
I'uccour.    While  this  negociation  was  on  foot,  there 
began  to  be  a  famine  in  the  emperouT's  camp  ^  the 
country  about  it  not  furnifhing  provifions  fufficient 
dur^'^fur  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  number  of  perfons  during  fo  long  a  time, 
and  no  magazines  having  been  formed  to  fupply 
them,  as  he  did  not  expeft  that  the  bufinefs,  upon 
which  he  brought  them  thither,  would  have  been 
fo  delayed.     This,  together   with  the  intelligence 
of  Henry';5  approach,  made  him  take  a  refolution  to 
return  into  Germany  without  meeting  the  king  of 
France  or  holding  the  council.     We  are  told  that, 
r'alro^'r  '"  order    to  vindicate  his  intended  departure,  he 
fent  his  chancellour,  the  archbifliop  of  Cologne,  to 
fay  from  him  to  Louis,  that  it  belonged  to  no  pre- 
lates, but  thofe  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  to  judge 
of  the  elcdtion  of  a  biftiop  of  Rome ;  and  confe- 
quently  the  king  and  clergy  of  France  had  only  a 
right  to  be  prefentand  hear  their  dccifion.     Or  (as 
Rdv""^     anuther  contemporary  author  relates  it)  the  arch- 
Dudufo'J!"  bilhop  denied,  that  the  emperour  had  ever  obliged 
himfelf  to  admit  any  partners,  in  judging  a  caule 
which  concerned  the  church  of  Rome  ;  that   fee 
being  wholly  under  his  own  jurifdiftion.   But  what- 
ever claim,  cither  the  emperour,  or  the  prelates  of 
the  empire,  rnight  have  to  an  exclufive  authority 
in  this  matter,  Frederick  himfelf  had  given  it  up, 
by  propofing  this  council.     For  he  and  the  empire 
had  before  decided  the  quellion  in  favour  of  Vic- 
tor; 
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tor ;  nor  was  there  any  occafion  to  defire  the  king 
and  prelates  of  France  to  aflemble  a  council  upon 
the  fame  difpute,  if  they  had  properly  no  cogni- 
fimce  of  it.     Even  in  the  letters  that  the  emperour 
wrote,  to  invite  foreign  bilhops  to  the  council  of  v.  Epirj. 
Pavia,  he  had  expreft  his  intention,  that  it  Jhould^'^  ?f- 
be  declared  in  bis  prefence^  by  their  juft  judgment^ 
which  of  the  two  popes  had  a  right  to  the  government 
of  the  univerfal  cimrch.     If  therefore  he  now  claim- 
ed an  exclufive  prerogative  to  judge   for  himfelf, 
or  by  the  prelates  of  the  empire  alone,  upon '  the 
election  of  a  bilhop  of  Rome,  he  adted   in  contra- 
diction to  all  his  former  condudil,  as  well  as  to  the 
engagements  he  had  taken  with  Louis,  through  the 
intervention  of  lijs  friend,  the  earl  of  Champagne^ 
And  one  can  hardly  believe  that  fo  wife  a  prince 
would  have  chofen  to  incur  the  reproach  of  fuch 
inconfiftency,  when  he  had  fo  good  a  reafon  to  ex- 
cufe  his  fuddcn   departure,  as   the  famine   in  his 
camp.     There  is  a  ftrong  probability  that  he  quit- 
ted tlie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  de  Laone  be- 
fore the  day  appointed  for  holding  the  council ;  for, 
otherwife,  he  would  have  had  a  dill  better  plea, 
namely,  the  abfencc  of  Algcander,  who   remained 
in  the  monaftery  of  Bourgaieu  in  Berry,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  amirances  which  Louis  had  given,  that 
he  would  bring  him  to  appear  before  the  council : 
and  in  that  cafe  the  king,  not  the  emperour,  woul4 
have  broken  the  articles  of  the  compaft  between 
them  •,  nor  could  the  former  have  recovered  his 
hoftages,  without  yielding  up   his  own  perfon   in 
their  ftead,  or  joining  with  the  emperour  to  con- 
demn and  depoie  Alexander,  on  account  of  his  non- 
appearance.    Perhaps  indeed    that   pontif    might 
have  ventured  to  come  under   the  guard  of  King 
Henry :  but  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  former  de- 
clarations, it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  would 
have  perfifted,  in  not  fubmitting  himfelf  to  the  ju- 
dicature of  this  aflembly.     Ccriain  it  is,  that  the 

retrca,t 
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retreat  of  Frederick  and  his  army  extricated  both 
his  HoHnefs  aiid  the  king  of  France  from  fuch  dif- 
ficulties, as  they  could  hardly  have  furmounted  ^ 
and  that  retreat  was  no  lefs  owing  to  the  king  of 
England's  approach,  than  to  the  want  of  proviiions 
in  tlie  emperour's  camp.     Henry,  finding  that  the 
firft  news  of  his  being  on  his  march  had  effeftually 
aifsvcred    his  purpofe,  advanced  no  further  than 
Rjurgdieu,  where  Alexander,  on  whofe  head  he  had 
fixed  the  tiiple  crown,  received  him  with  acknow- 
ledgements due  to  a  fervice  of  fuch  miglity  im- 
poi  tance.     Nor  was  Louis  lefs  fenfible  of  his  own 
obligation  to  him   in  this  affair.      He   felt   it  fo 
llrongly,  that  it  effaced  from  his  mind  all  the  im- 
prcllions  which  had  been  made  againft  that  prince 
civ .  N.rm  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies.     They  both  had 
i:.M,n'i'  An-  *^^^"  afterwards  a  meeting  with  Alexander  atTouci 
ni!  fall  am.  upoii  the  Loire,  where  the  two  kings  walking  afoot 
iVii'.rr  <r  ^^  ^^^^^  ^*de  of  his  horfeheld  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
A .  mifroe   and  Ifd  him  to  a  pavilion  which  was   prepared  to 
LTcua!:M.  receive  them;  Afpeflack  (%s  Baronius)  to  Godj 
an^eh^  and  men^  fucb  as  bad  not  yet  been  feen  in  the 
"jL-rrld !  It  was  indeed  aftonifliing :  but  the  emper- 
oi.r  h  rr.feif,  by  the  bigotry  of  the  times,  liad  been 
co,r,:.,:lLd  to  fubmit  to  a   like  humiliation.     For, 
:U  til-  ceremony  of  his  firft  reception  in  Rome,  he 
held  tiie   ftirrup  of  Adrian  the  Fourth,  much  a- 
gainll  his  own  v/ill,  after  a  long  and  very  warm 
ditbiiic  with   that  pontif     It  is  faid,  that  having 
hvrld  it  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  horfe,  ai^d   being 
ii:lrjo;iflied  of  his  error  by  the  pope,  he  made  an- 
iv.'er,  that  bis  i^mrance  nrufl  be  excufcd^  as  be  bad  ne- 
v:r  before  done  the  cjjice  of  a  groom.     When  the  ve- 
rci  ition  for   the  papacy  was  carried  fo  high,  and 
\^w\\  kir.d  of  idolatry  was   paid  to  the  perfons  of 
the  bifliops  of  Rome,  even  by  tlie  greateft  princes, 
v,'t--..\n  a  ftory,  which  Baronius  has  related  in   his  annals 
l.;,V,,V!'    ^*^der  this  year,  will  not  fccm  incredible.  He  fays, 
f'^i.  46vthnt  when  Alexander  made  his  firft  entrance  in- 
to 
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to  Montpellier,  among  the  Qiriftian  nobility,  that 
attended  him  on  his  way,  in  a  folemn  proceflion, 
there  was  a  Saracen  prince  or  emir,  who  reverent- 
ly came  up  to  him,  and  kifled  his  feet,  he  beifxg 
on  horfeback  ^  then  knelt  down  before  bim^  and  bow^ 
ing  bis  bead  adored  him  as  the  holy  and  good 
God  of  the  Christians.  He  does  not  tell  us 
that  Alexander  in  any  manner  reproved  him  for 
his  blafphemous  error ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
notice,  diat  he  (hewed  him  extraordinary  kindnefs ; 
and  adds,  that  all  who  faw  it  were  filled  with 
great  admiration,  and  applied  to  the  pope  the 
words  of  the  prophet  David,  ^411  the  kings  of  tbe 
earth  Jhall  worjbip  biniy  and  cdl  nations  JbaUferve  him. 
Thus,  in  that  age  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  did 
fuperftition  even  deify  the  bifhop  of  Rome!  but  it 
is  ftill  a  more  (hocking  impiety,  that  a  learned 
cardinal,  who  lived  in  the  feventeenth  century, 
(hould  relate  fuch  a  faft  without  expreffing  thclea(l 
difapprobation  of  it ;  nay,  rather  with  an  air  of 
complacency  and  applaufe. 

During  this  conference  Alexander  afted  as  me-  chro  Norm. 
jdiator  between  Louis  and  Henry,  and  obtained  a  p-  9'^^* 
peace  for  the  latter,  without  the  reftitution  of  the 
forts  on  the  river  Epte,  or  any  other  facrifices  made 
by  him  to  Louis.  Gratitude  and  good  humour 
had  entirely  expelled  from  the  mind  of  tliis  mrv 
narch  all  thofe  fentiments  of  refentment,  or  politic 
caljealoufy,  whigh  had  engaged  him,  with  more 
heat,  than  reafbn  or  difcretion,  in  the  late  v/ar. 
He  now  faw  the  king  of  Engiar.d  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  the  deliverer  of  him  and  the  church  from 
a  ftate  of  captivity :  nor  was  he  able  to  refift  the 
interceflions  of  one,  who  flood,  as  he  imagined, 
in  the  place  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  alfo  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  Henry's  affairs  in  France,  that,  by  means 
pf  the  late  tranfaftions,  the  earl  of  Champagne  had 
loft  his  credit  with  Louis.  And  probably  Henry 
{nijght  have  gained  a  greater  ^fcendant  than  ever, 

over 
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over  the  counfels  of  that  king,  if  he  had  never 
quarrelled  with  the  church  and  Becket.  But  it  will 
appear  by  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  that  no  fenfc 
of  obligation,  nor  tics  of  friendfhip,  could  reftrain 
or  mitigate  the  fury  of  religious  zeal  in  a  bigot  fo 
warm  as  Louis,  who  was  tranfported,  by  the  ha- 
tred arifmg  from  thence,  even  to  a6ts  of  hoftility 
the  mofl  repugnant  to  morality  and  natural  jufticc. 
Abv^ut  this  time,  Henry  received  an  extraordinary 
f^'F^-  cmbally  from  the  Mahometan  king  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia  ,with  a  mod  fplendid  prefent,  of  gold,  filk, 
horfcs,  camels,  and  other  valuable  commodities, 
the  produce  of  Africk  or  the  Eaft.  I  find  in  fome 
of  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  that  Raymond,  earl  of 
Barcelona,  and  regent  of  Arragon,  aflifted  this  prince 
againftthe  Miramolin,or  chief  of  the  Moors  named 
Almohades,  whofe  arms  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
felf  by  refufing  to  pay  him  the  obedience,  to  which 
the  otiicr  Mahometans  in  Spain  had  fubmitted.  It 
was  the  intereft  of  the  Chriftians  to  fupport  thcfe 
l^lVer  princes  againft  that  great  potentate;  and 
therefore  Raymond  afted  wifely  in  making  this 
league.  As  his  dominions  were  contiguous  to  the 
dur  :hy  of  Aquitaine,  the  king  of  Valencia  might 
hop?,  to  obtain  fome  advantage,  by  connedting  him- 
felf  alfo  in  friendihip  with  Henry,  whofe  alhance, 
to^cither  with  that  of  the  Arragonefe  and  the  C%^ 
talans,  v/ould  add  much  to  his  ftrength  in  the  very 
diffi:ult  war  he  had  to  fuftain.  This,  I  prefume, 
v/a':;  the  real  motive  of  this  expenfive  embafly ;  to 
wv.ic'n  the  Eriglifh  monarch  made  a  proper  and  be- 
coming return,  by  fending  him  prefents  of  ftill  a 
G;r«- '.tor  value,  with  aflurances  of  a  reciprocal  re- 
jr  Kvl  and  eftccm  :  but  we  are  not  informed  that  he 
t;a\<:  him  either  money  or  troops  ^  nor,  indeed, 
tb.at  the  embafladors  applied  to  him  diredtly  for 
am'  fuch  afliftance ;  the  intention  of  their  mafter 
V;;Mng  o!i!y  to  lay  a  foundation  of  amity,  on  which 
h^  might  afterwards  ground  a  requeftof  that  nature. 

It 
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It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  confequence  of  this  in- 
tercourfe,  a  trade  might  be  fettled,  between  the 
Moors  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  and  Heiiry's  ]  rerch 
fubjedts,  efpecially  riiofe  of  Aqiiitaine :  for  tl-e 
wifdom  of  that  prince  would  ni?.»^;ira'!y  i.;  Aoh  him, 
that  a  treaty  of  commerce,  winch  might  o{>r:i  to 
his  people  any  new  fource  of  wealth,  was  equi Vio- 
lent to  a  conqucft.  He  gained  at  leaft  this  benefit, 
from  the  advances  made  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Valencia,  that  it  added  to  the  veneration  his  fubjeds 
had  for  him,  to  fee  the  prince  of  a  remote  and  in- 
fidel nation  thus  follicit  his  friendlhip.  Nothing 
more  a^fts  the  minds  of  the  people  than  a  novelty 
of  this  kind !  and  whatever  rifes  the  reputation  of 
a  king  cncreafes  his  power. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  variolic  affairs   in  cerv  chrm. 
France,  Henry  had  loft  a  very  afFeitionate  friend  ^"^"'-"S" 
and  fervant  in  Englan/i.     Theobalji,  the  old  arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  April,  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  one.     We  have  a  letter,  which  he  fent 
th^  year  before  to  that  monarch,  and  wherein  he  v.  johin. 
moft  pathetically  exhorts  and  implores  him  to  re-  ^*"*^-  «P'^- 
turn  to  his  kingdom,  which  wanted  and  earneftly  ^' 
defired  his  prefence,     "  May  it  pleafe  your  majefty 
((ays  the  good  prelate)  "  to  return  to  ycur  own  pe- 
culiar people-,    by  which   expreflion    he   intended 
to  infinuate  to  him,    that  the    people  of    Eng- 
land, who  had  no  other  fovereign,  were  better  en- 
titled to  his  afFeftion  and  care,  than  the  Normans 
or  any  of  his  fubjefts  in  France.     And,  after  having 
laid  before  him  other  rieafons  of  importance,  which 
might  induce  him  not  to  ftay  any  longer  abroad, 
he  mentions  his  own  defire  to  fee  him  again  before 
he  died.     The  expreflions  he  makes  ufe  of  are  very 
afFefting.     "  My  flelh  (fays  he)  is  confujned,  and 
**  my  fold  is  on  the  point  of  departing  from  my 
**  body  i  but  it  ftill  lingers  in  hope  and  defire  of  your 
"  coming.     It  refufes  to  hear  the  call  of  nature, 
•*  nor  will  it  fufFer  mine  eyes  to  clofe,  till  they  have 

''  had 
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"  Ivad  the  fatisfadtion  of  beholding  your  face." 
Henry  had  a  heart  moll  tenderly  fenfible  to  the 
kiiidnefs  of  his  friends,  and  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  king  to  love  a  faithful  fer- 
\ant.  Nor  was  he  ever  unmindful  of  the  duty  he 
(nvcd  to  his  fubjeCts  in  England  :  but  his  new  quar- 
rel with  Louis  and  the  incidents  that  arofe  with  re- 
lation to  the  fchifm  between  Alexander  and  Vidor, 
cc^nfiiied  him  in  France  againft  his  will ;  fo  that, 
unhappily,  the  good  archbiihop  died  without  having 
fecn  him. 

Tlic  lee  of  Canterbury  being  thus  vacant,  it  was 
a  point  of  the  utm<3fl:  confcquence  for  the  Ring  to 
confider,  whom  he  fliould  raife  to  that  dignity ;  as 
he  had  now  a  purpofe  of  reftraining  the  hcentiouC- 
ncfs   of  his  'clergy,  and  bringing  them  under  the 
coercion  of  the  civil  authority,   from  which   the 
vvcakncfs  of  government  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacy,  during  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr, 
l;ad  fet  them  free.     To  render  this  arduous  work 
Icfs  difficult  to  him,  he  wanted  a  primate,  upon 
wiiofo  principles  and  afTedtion  he  might  depend  j 
who  vvv.s  no  bigot  i  who  perfeftly  underftood  the 
rig-Its  of  the  flare,  and  would  dare  to  fupport  him 
\:\  riiTcrting  them  againft  the  immoderate  pretenfi- 
ons  of  Rome.     He  thought,  that  in-Becket  he  few 
ail  thelc  qualities,  and,  perhaps,  only  in  him:  it 
being  no  eafy  matter  to  find  fuch  a  perfon  aniong 
his  clergy.     Him  therefore  he  refolved  to  advance 
to  that  dignity,  at  this  critical  time.     Becket  him- 
fclF  much  defired  it    if  we  may   believe  Gilbert 
Foliot,  bifhop  of  London,  who  in  a  letter,  which 
V.  r.p  ft  s.  '^^  wrote  to  him  afterwards,  on  another  occafiony 
Thom.inCo.  afiirms,  "  that  his  eyes  were  watchfully  fixed  upon 
l::rc?au;i.t'''  the  archbilhopricic  before  Theobald  died,  and 
'u.  Sec  the    "  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  fecure  it  to  himfelf 
itrincxfbolTk ''  ^"^  t:hat  event."     As  this  prelate  then  poflefled 
the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  might  be  aftiired  of 
this  faft  from  die  mouth  of  that  prince ;  and  with- 
out 
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out  fuch  information,  or  other  very  ftrong  evidence, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  ventured  to 
charge  Becket  with  it,  in  fuch  pofitive  terms.    Some 
friends  of  the  latter,  in  their  accounts  of  his  life,  Heribertoi. 
affert  indeed,  that,  when  Henry  firft  acquainted  him  c".  joan^s,*^ 
with  his  intention  to  make  him  archbifhop,  he  gave  «^«'-  'n^»:» 
that  monarch  a  fair  warning,  -**  that  it  would  cer-  Q.J!i\^o!^ 
**  tainly  produce  a  quarrel  between  them  ;  becaufe 
"  his  confcicnce  would  not  allow  him  to  fufFer  many 
"  tilings,  which  he  knew  the  king  would  require, 
*'  and  even  already  prefumed  to  do,  in  ecclefiaftical 
**  matters.*'     They  add,  that,  as  he  forefaw,  that, 
by  accepting  this  offer,  he  fhould  Icfe  the  favour, 
either  of  God,  or  of  the  king,  he  would  fain  fiave 
refilled  it,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  it  by  the  pope's  legate.     But  that 
any  part  of  this  apology  for  him  is  true  I  greatly 
doubt ;  as  it  Hands  contradicted  by  the  affirmation 
of  Foliot,  which,  in  this  particular  is  an  evidence 
-  of  far  greater  credit  than  the  word  of  Becket  him- 
felf;  and  as  it  ill   agrees  with  the  methods   which 
were  undeniably  taken  to  procure  his  elcftion;  me- 
thods he  mull  have  known  ;o  be  very  inconfiftent  v.  j  hm.ia 
widi  the  canons  of  the  church  and  what  was  then  call-  wfit'i^i?.' 
ed  it's  freedom.    l4ay,  even  thefe  biographers  them-  '«n  ^"'^  ^  "^ 
felves  acknowledge,  that  one  reafbn,  which  induced  ^'*  ***^* 
Henry  to  promote  him  to  Omterbury,  was,  becaufe  he 
hoped,  that,  by  bis  means,  he  Jbould  manage  ecclefiq/iicaly 
as  well  as  Jecular  affairs,  to  his  ownjatisfa^ion.     In- 
deed no  other  rational  motive  can  be  found.     For, 
why  fhould  not  that  prince,  whp  always  confidered 
propriety  and  decency  in  beftowing  preferments, 
have  chofen  one  of  his  bilhops  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Englifli  church,  rather  than  a  man  not 
yet  in  prieft's  orders,  a  courtier,  and  a  Ibldier  ? 
Nothing  could  incline  him  to  make  lb  extraordinary 
and  fo  exceptionable  a  choice,  which  he  might  be 
fure  would  give  offence  to  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
:    and  fcandalize  many  even  of  the  laity  in  his  king- 
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dom,  but  a  firm  confidence,  that  he  (hould  be  moft 
uilfiiUy  aiiilled  by  Becket,  in  the  important  refor^ 
nvation  he  meant  to  undertake.     Nor  is  it  credible 
t';i;ii  he  ilioiild  not  have  revealed  his  intentions,  con- 
cv.ri:ing  that  affair,  to  a  favourite  minifter,  whom 
he  was  accuftomed  to  trufl,  v/ithout  referve,  in  his 
moft  Iccrct  counfels.     But,    if  fucli  a  declaration 
had  been  made  by  that  mir.ifier,  as  the  abovemen- 
ticncd  hiftorians  would  have  us  believe,  can  wc  fup- 
t>ofe  that  a  king  (b  prudent  as  Henry  would  have 
Inrced   him  into  a  ftation,  in  which  he  certainly 
would  do  hirii  no  fcrvice,  but  might  have  it  in  his 
power  to  be  exceedingly  troublefcmie,  to  him?  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  by  quite  a  different  language, 
tlvat  the  ufual  lagacity  of  this  prince  was  deceived. 
Nor  indeed  could  the  moil  jealous  and  penetrating 
eye  have  difcovered  in  Becket,  before  he  was  eleft- 
ed  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  any  marks  of  an  en- 
thufiaftick  or  bigotted  zeal :  but  feveral  indications 
of  a  contrary  temper,  and  different  principles,  had 
appeared  in  his  condud.     Ilhall  mention  only  two, 
which  are  very  remarkable.     In  the  third  year  of" 
v  cu/A.    this  reign  a  caufe  had  been  tried  before  the  king, 
Mm. -r  B .!  concerning  the  exemption  of  Battle-abbey  in  Suilex 
lalJin.V.'V;  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bi(l\op  of  Chichefter ; 
upon  which  occafion  that  prelate,  to  invalidate  the 
charter  of  WiUiamthe  Conqueror,  whereby  the  ex- 
emption in  queftion  had  been  granted,  aflerted  that 
no  layman,  not  even  a  king,  had  power  to  give  any 
ccclcfiaftical  dignities  or  privileges  to  a   church; 
and  that  none,  conferred  in  fuch  a  manner,  could 
ever  be  vahd,  without  the  allowance  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  pope.     Henry  reprimanded  him,  with 
a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  for  advancing  this  doftrine, 
faying,  that  *'  out  of  regard  to  the  papal  authori- 
"  ty,  ^Lvhich  ^icas  derived  from  tie  mere  concej/totis  of . 
"  nieHy  he  argued  againft  the  royal  authority,  which 
"  was  granted  by  God,  in  violation  of  his  oath  of  al- 
"  legiance :  for  which  offence  he  (the  kingj  expedl- 
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^  ed  and  required  him  to  be  ready  to  anfwer  ac- 
**  cording  to  law ;  and  called  On  the  whole  aflembly, 
**  to  do  juftice  againfthim,  as  one  who  endeavour- 
"  ed  to  deprive  his  fovereign  of  the  ancient  digni- 
**  ties  and  rights  of  his  crown."  This  Ipeech, 
which  it  well  becanie  an  Englifh  monarch  to  make, 
but  which  contained  propofitions  that  Rome  would 
have  condemned  as  damnable  herefies,  Becket 
feconded  and  fupported  :  whereupon  the  bifhop  of 
Chichefter  was  forced  to  recant  and  a(k  pardon  of 
the  king.  In  the  conclufion,  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  the  exemption  grounded  upon  it  were  confirmed 
by  the  whole  council,  with  Becket's  concurrence. 

Another  ftrong  inllance,how  little  of  the  church- 
man had  appeared  in  tlic  chancellour,  is  the  offence 
that  he  gave  to  the  whole  clergy  of  England,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  fcutage  for  the  war  of  Touloufe. 
We  are  informed,  by  the  abovementioned  letter  of 
the  bifhop  of  London,  that  they  complained  much 
of  that  burthen,  and  imputed  its  having  been  laid 
fo  heavy  upon  them  to  Becket's  advice.     Not  that, 
in   reality,  they   had  caufe  to  compkiin :  but  the 
dottrines  of  Rome  had  taught  them  to  regard  all 
fecular   fervices  as  inconfiftent  with  their  ipiritual 
funftions,  and  they  wanted  an  exemption  from  all 
publick  charges,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  military  na- 
ture, not  only  for  themfclves,  but  for  their  tenants 
and  vaflals.     Thefe  pretenfioi.s  had  gained  ground 
during  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  every  zealot 
for  ecclcfiaftical  liberty  continued  to  maintain  tliem.  • 
Even  the  beft  of  them  (for  fuch  we  may  reckon  the 
bifhop  of  London)  fpokc  of  this  impofjtion  as  a  v.  fipiftoU 
^wound  to  the  vitals  of  the  church.     Yet  Becket  did  P'^^' 
not  fcruple  to  give  that  wound^  however  careful  he 
was  afterwards  of  her  fafety.     It  is  very  obferva-  y  jow. 
ble,  that  even  his  friend,  the  archbilhop  of  Canter-  Sa'irt).  Epirt 
bury,  in  one  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Henry  a  ^^* 
little  before  he  died,  declares  to  that  prmce,  "  that, 
*  being  fenfible  his  end  was  now  approaching,  he 
**  had  vowed  to  God,  among  other  things,  to  pro^ 
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"  bibit^  under  pain  of  excommunication^  the  exaHion 
"  of  the  fecond  aid  which  his  brother  the  archdeacon 
"  bad  impofed  on  the  churchy     This  fecond  aid^  I 
prefume,  was  only  a  fecond  payment  of  the  fcut- 
age  affeffed  on  the  clergy  for  the  war  of  Touloufe. 
Tfje  archdeacon  who  impofed  it  was  no  other  than 
Bccket  i  and  it  would  have  been  an  extraordinary 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  that  prelate,  if  he 
had  been  excommunicated  on   this  account,  and 
afterwards  fainted  for  having  oppofed  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon-    But  tlie  old  archbifnop  died^ 
and   no  regard  was  paid    to  his  opinion  of  this 
matter,  either  by  the  king  or  the  chancellour.     Per- 
haps indeed  the  letter  was  never  fent ;  for  it  has 
neither  date,  nor  fuperfcription,  except  the  word 
Cintiiarimfts :  yet  it  evidently  (hews  the  fenfe,  which 
the  Englifh  clergy  had  of  this  impofition,  and  alfo, 
that   it  was  laid  upon  them  by  Becket's  advice. 
After  fuch  teftimonies  of  his  zeal  to  maintain  the  royal 
prerogatives,  againft  tlie  exorbitant  claims  of  Rome 
and  the  church,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Henry  (hould 
believe  him  no  bigot.     And  that  opinion  was  un- 
HiiLflionably,  the  principal  caufc  of  this  unhappy 
choice,  which  proved  the  fburcc  of  great  difquiet 
to  tliat  monarch  and  his  kingdom.     He  had  lately 
lyivcn  a  new,  and  very  high  mark  of  his  efteem  to 
iicckct,  by  entrufting  him  with  the  education  of 
the  young  prince,  his  eldeft  fon  ;  and  he  intended 
tlvcit  he  fhould  flill  retain  this  charge,  and  the  great 
oftkc  of  chancellour,  together  with  the  archbifhop. 
rick  :  fo  that  all  ix)wer,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  pre- 
I'cnt  and  future,  feemcd  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  man.     Tliis  necelTarily  drew  upon  him  a  hea\'y 
load  of  envy,  whicli,  with  the  unfuitablenefs  of  his 
general   charadler,  and  manner  of  living,  to  fuch 
an  eminent  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  threw  difficulties 
s.  Tnom.     in  his  way,  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  the  royal 
kl"!Bruxci.  authority  could  remove.     It  appears  from  an  epiftle 
vaiotpift.  ^^^^  ^^  *^"^  afterwards  by  all  the  bilhops  and  clergy 
126. 1. 1.    '  of 
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of  England,  that,  as  far  as  they  durft,  they  figni- 
fied,  at  this  time,  their  difapprobation  of  the  king*s 
defire  to  promote  him  to  Canterbury ;  and  that,  in 
fpite  of  the  popularity  which  he  had  fo  much  af- 
fe<fted,  the  whole  nation  cried  out  againft  it.  We 
sre  alfo  alTured  by  the  fame  evidence,  which  can 
hardly  be  rejected,  that  Matilda  did  her  utmoft  to 
diffuade  her  Ton  from  it.  But,  though,  upon  other 
occafions,  Henry  paid  her  the  greateft  refpeft,  he 
determined  to  adt  in  this  matter  by  his  own  judge- 
ment ;  and  having  taken  his  part,  as  he  believed, 
on  good  reafons,  his  paflions  were  heated  by  the 
oppofition  he  met  with,  and  his  affection  for  his 
favourite  concurred  wi  th  the  pride  of  royal  digni- 
ty, to  make  him  adhere  to  his  purpofe.  Nor  was 
Becket  himfelf  lefs  eager  rfian  his  mafter  in  the  af- 
fair, if  we  may  believe  the  teftimony  of  the  bifhop 
of  London,  who  fays,  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted  before, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  death  of  archbifhop  Theobald 
was  known  to  that  minifter,  \vtbajiened  to  England, 
in  order  to  procure  the  vacant  fee  for  himfelf.  Yet 
he  found  fuch  an  unwillingnefs  in  the  eledtors, 
that,  notwithftanding  all  his  power,  and  the  addrefs 
he  always  (hewed  in  the  condudt  of  bufinefs,  he 
was  not  elefted  till  above  a  twelvemonth  after  his  Ccrvifcfuy 
predeceflbrs  deceafe.  Henry  at  laft  growing  im-  ccUiJci- 
patient  of  fo  long  a  delay  fent  over  from  Normandy  torim.  epin. 
his  judiciary,  Richard  de  Lucy,  to  bear  his  royal  ^^JJ^ 
mandate  to  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and 
fufFragan  bifhops,  that  without  further  deliberati- 
on, they  (hould  immediately  eledl  his  chancellour 
Becket  to  be  their  archbifhop.  So  great  a  minifter, 
who  brought  fuch  an  order  from  a  king,  whom  no 
perfon  in  his  realm  had  ever  difobeyed,  except  the 
XiOrd  Mortimer,  whofe  rebellion  had  ended  fo  dif- 
gracefully  toliimfelf,  could  hardly  be  refifted  by  eccle- 
liafticks.  Yet  the  biHi^p  c^f  London  had  the  courage 
to  rcfift  him ;  and  (if  we  may  believe  what  he  himfelf 
avers  in  his  letter  to  Becket)  did  not  give  way,  ////  ba-^ 
niflment  and  profcription  had  been  denounced  againjl  bim 
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and  all  his  relations^  by  the  jufticiary  of  the  kingdom^ 
The  fame  threats,  he  tells  us,  were  ufed  to  the 
other  eledlors.  All  were  made  to  underftand,  that, 
if  they  refufed  to  comply,  they  would  be  deemed 
the  kings  enemies^  and  treated,  as  fuch,  with  the 
iitmoft  rigour.  "  The  fword  of  the  king  (lays  the 
*'  abovementioned  prelate  to  Becket)  was  in  your 
"  hand,  ready  to  turn  it's  edge  againft  any  upon 
*'  whom  you  fhould  frown ;  that /word  which  you  bad 
"  before  plunged  into  the  bowels  of  your  holy  mother ^ 
*'  the  church**  He  explains  thefe  laft  words  to 
mean  the  wound  which  had  been  given  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  church,  by  the  impofition  which  the 
chancellour  had  laid  on  the  clergy  for  the  war  ofTouU 
oufe  ;  and  concludes  the  fevere  remonftrances  upon 
tlie  irregularity  of  his  eledtion  with  the  following 
words,  7'hai  if  (as  he  himfelf  had  aflerted  in  a  letter, 
to  which  this  yas  ananfwer)  the  liberty  of  the  cburcb 
was  the  life  of  the  churchy  be  then  bad  left  her  l^elefs^ 
It  was  indeed  a  more  violent  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing, than  any  that  had  hitherto  beien  known  in  this 
reign.  For  though  Henry,  ever  fince  his  acceflion 
to  the  crown,  had  maintained  the  indifputable  pre- 
rogative of  it,  not  to  let  any  archbifliop  or  bifhop 
be  cliofen  without  his  recommendation,  which  the 
chapters  and  others  concerned  had  always  obeyed  ; 
yet  ftill  fome  appearance  of  a  free  eledlion  was  kept : 
the  eledlors  were  influenced  rather  than  compelled ; 
or,  at  leafl:,  the  compulfion,  which  they  were  really 
under,  was  decently  hidden.  But  in  this  inftancc 
all  the  terrors  of  power  were  employed  without 
difguife,  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  jullice. 
How  very  defirous  Henry  was  to  carry  this  point 
appears  mod  ftrongly  from  his  words  to  Richard  dc 
run  in  Lucy,  before  he  fent  him  to  England.  He  laid  to 
him,  "  Richard,  if  I  were  now  lying  dead,  would 
you  ncn  endeavour  to  raife  my  eldeft  fon  to  the 
throne  ?"  And  upon  his  anlwering  that  he  would,  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power,  die  king  replied :  Endea^ 
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vtmr  equally  to  raife  tny  cbancellour  Becket  to  the  fee  of 
'  Cantefhury.     Every  objeAion  to  his  promotion  be- 
ing thus  overcome,  die  prior  and  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, with  the  fufFragan  bifhops,  in  prefence  of 
the  young  prince,  Henry,  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  G«r.&DjVe- 
and  of  many  of  the  nobles  aflembledat  Weftmin-  M6a."°" 
fter,  on  the  third  of  June,  in  die  year  eleven  hun- 
<lred  and  fixty  two,  the  forty-fourth  of  Becket's  age, 
^ledled  that  minifter  into  the  fee  of  Canterbury : 
nor  did  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  it,  or  exprefs  any 
diflike  of  what  had  been  done,  except  Gilbert  Foli- 
©t,    then  bifhop  of  Hertford,  and  prefently  after- 
wards tranflated  to  London,  who  ventured  to  fey, 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  that  the  king  bad  work-  rxvi-Sif^tn 
ed  a  miracle^  in  havings  that  day^  turned  a  layman  and  »"  vit»Bcck- 
a  foJdier  into  an  arMifhop.     After  the  ele(3tion^  the  "' 
prince,  by    a  commiffion   from  his   father,  gave 
the  royal  aflent  to  it ;  and   then  Eecket  remov-  "u  B^cktu 
cd  from  London  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was  con- 
(ecrated  by  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter-  the  fee  of 
London,    to  which   properly  that  office  belonged, 
being  vacant.     Not  only  the  prelates  and  clergy  of 
the   province,  but  moft  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
young  prince  himfelf,  attende4  the  ceremony,  payr 
ing  thefe  honours  to  the  fcjmourite  as  much  as  to  the 
frimate.      It    is   remarkable,  that   he   had  ^  taken 
prieft's  orders  only  one  day  before  his  confecrati- 
on. 

Prince  Henry  had  been  fent  to  England  by  his 
father,  that  die  barons  of  the  realm  might  do  hom- 
age to  him,  as  heir  apparent.     They  performed  ^y^  ^^^^ 
that  ceremony  before  the  elcftion  of  Becket,  who  p.  999. 
was  the  firft  that  fwore  fealty  to  him,  faving  tbe  XTi'^'^^' 
faitb  which  be  owed  to  tbe  king  bis  father.  1161.9.533'. 

About  the  end  of  January,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty  three,  that  monarch,  difengaged 
from  his  affairs  on  the  continent,  returned  into  Eng- 
land. The  peace  of  South- Wales  had  beengreatr 
)y  diftwbed  in  his  abfence,  by  the  diflatisfedtion 
L  3  and 
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See  Dr.  po- and  courage  of  Rees  ap  GryfFyth.  After  that 
ch!ln^\vo'n  prince  had  fubmitted  and  laid  down  his  arms,  in 
P  208,  to  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  he  was 
^*'*  nuichdifpleafed  that  the  territories,  which  had  been 

aligned  to  him  by  Henry,  did  not  lie  all  together, 
as  he  had  been   promifed  tliat  they  fhould,  in   the 
country  round  about  Dynevowr  and  Carmarthen ; 
but  were   in  different  diftrifts,  and  intermingled 
with  the  lancjs  of  other  lords.     The  giving   them 
in  that  manner  would  have  been  doubtlefs,  good  po- 
licy, if  it  could  be  fo  in  a  king  to  break  his  word. 
Buit  Henry,  having  thus  violated  the  treaty  he  had 
made  for  the  pacification  of  Wales,  did  in  eflfedl  re- 
kindle  that  flame  of  war,  which  he  had  dcfired  to 
extinguilTi  by  prudent  concelfions.     Rees  ap  Gryf- 
fyth  had  never  been  a  friend  to  the  Englifh :  but 
this  rendered  him  more  their  enemy,  than  if  they 
had  continued  an  open  war  againft  him.     Yet   he 
fupprefled  his  refentmcnt  till  he  received  a  further 
provocation.     Walter   de  Clifford,  who  had   the 
government  of  a  caftle  in  Cardiganfliire  under  Ro- 
ger de  Clare  earl  of  Pembroke,  having,  on  fomc 
pretence,  made  incurfions  into  his  lands  in  that  coun- 
ty, he  fent  a  complaint  to  the  king,  who  returned 
liini  only  fair  words,  without  redrefs :  at  which 
lofing   all   patience  he  boldly  took  up  arms,  and, 
witli  the  afliftance  of  his  nephew  Eneon,  a  young 
nian  of  great  valour,  demolilhed  all  the  caftles  of 
the  EngliHi  in  Cardiganfliire,  which  had  lately  been 
rebuilt  by  Roger  de  Clare,  and  fubdued  the  whole 
province,    before   any    fufficient    force   could   be 
brought  to  oppofc  him.     This  was  an  adl  moft  of- 
fenlive  to  the  king,  v^'ho  had  confirmed  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke    the    inheritance   of  this   country, 
which  the  father  of  that  lord  had  obtained  from 
Henry  the  Firft:,  and  which,  having  been  loft  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  was,  by  the  late  peace,  reftored  to 
the  family :  yet,  as  he  then  was  engaged  abroad 
in  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  could  not  be  in- 
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fenfible  that  Rhees  had  caufe  to  complain  of  ill 
vifage,  he  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  county  of  Ik 
Cardigan,  as  a  compenfation  for  what  he  had  an 
equitable  right  to  in  the  province  of  Carmarthen. 
But  either  that  prince  was  apprehenfive,  that  this 
indulgence  was  no  more  than  a  teniporary  favour, 
which  he  Ihould  be  deprived  of,  when  the  king  had 
leifure  to  chaftife  him ;  or  his  ambition  was  not 
fatisfied  with  fo  fmall  a  part  of  the  kingdom  that 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftors.  For,  while  Henry 
was  taken  up  in  the  war  of  Touloufe,  he  led  his  • 
forces  into  Pembrokefliire  -,  deftroyed  all  the  caf-" 
ties  lately  fortified  there  by  the  Englilh,  and  then 
laid  fiece  to  the  royal  town  of  Carmarthen.  But 
Reginald  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  in  the  Welch  cliro- 
nicle  is  called  earl  of  Briftol,  Roger  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  other  Englilh  lords,  allifted  by  the  fons 
of  Owen  Gwyneth,  and  by  his  brother  Cadwallar- 
der,  came  againft  him  with  a  great  army  of  Eng- 
lilh and  Welch ;  at  whofe  approach  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  to  the  mountains  of 
Brecknock.  They  did  notpurfue  hihi  thither,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  building  a  caftle  on  the 
borders,  to  flop  his  incurfions,  repairing  moft  of 
,  thofe  which  he  had  demolifhed  in  Pembrokefhire, 
and  reiloring  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  the  province 
of  Cardigan. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty,  died  Madoc  ap  Meredyth,  prince 
of  Powis-land.  The  Welch  chronicle  lays  of  him  : 
^  that  he  had  been  ever  a  friend  to  the  king  of 
**  England,  and  was  one  that  feared  God  and  re- 
^*  lieved  the  poor."  Henry  indeed  had  great  caufe 
to  lament  his  death :  for,  by  his  faithful  and  loyal 
fervices,  he  not  only  had  fecured  the  marches  of 
England,  but  had  been  very  inftrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  other  Welch  princes  to  fubmit  to  that 
power,  which  he,  who  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient monarchs  of  Wales,  was  not  alhamed  to  o- 
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be)%  Gen^fe  of  Canterbury^  a  contemporar)'  an* 
thor,  fays  that  Henry,  in  the  war  agaitift  the  earl  of 
TouJouie,  was  ferved  by  one  of  the  kings  cf  Wales, 
If  any  of  them  did  attend  him  there,  it  certainly 
was  this  priiice^  to^homthat  hiftorian  might  Hill 
continue  the  tide  M'hich  his  anceftors  had  enjcn^ed. 
After  hjs  4eath  Powjs-Jand>  which  he  ha4  he!d  al^ 
m3ft  entire,  was  fplit  into  fc^'cral  portions  by  die 
Welch  gavelkind,  ard  oe^er  ag^n  was  united 
under  ocse  prince.  His  immediate  heirs  were 
t^'o  tons,  the  liTue  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Gryfiyth  ap  Cooaa,  a^d  three  illegitimate^  who 
ihared  equally  with  the  former  in  the  dtvijion  of 
tiie  whole  paternal  inheritance.  But  his  nephew 
Owen,  the  fon  of  Gr^iFylh  ap  Meredyih,  ftykd  in 
riie  Welch  chronicle  Owen  Cy^^^h^xk,  had  a  di- 
ftrid  called  by  that  name,  which  contained  near 
one  ha!f  of  Powis-land,  and  had  been  held,  during 
tus  infmoc)'^  by  Madoc,  as  his  giiardian.  The  to- 
ircreignty  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  ill 
thefe  pnnces;  and  dierefore,  when  the  king  ne^ 
turned  from  France,  l^  did  not  think  it  neceilify 
to  \ifit  c}k>(€  parts;  but  gave  all  hisattentioo  10 
the  al&irs  of  Sooth- Wales,  and  tlie  war  made  a- 
gainft  him  there  by  Rhees  ap  GrjH^ th,  ^lio,  re- 
maining unfubdued  in  the  rpountains  of  Brecknock^ 
continually  infefted  the  neighbouring  countries* 
Tlut  prince  had  been  rnuch  encouraged,  or  had 
artfiilly  contrived  to  encourage  his  people,  by  pro- 
phecies puUKhed  in  Wales  and  England,  preceRd- 
ing  to  fiJretel,  that  Henr>^  would  never  rettim  to 
his  kiogdona.  His  arrival  indeed  put  an  end  to 
that  ddufioQ,  but  not  to  the  obftinacy  of  their  re- 
till  be  railed  a  great  army,  and  ridvanced 
with  it  himfclf  to  Pcncadyr  near  Brecknockt  where 
Rhees,  being  uafupportcd  by  the  other  Wddi 
princes,  and  iinditig  hi mfelf  unable  to  refift  (o  for- 
inidablc  a  powcr^  came  to  him  and  made  his  tub- 
ions,  upon  which  he  was  pardoned,  and,  re- 
newing 
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newing  his  homage,  received  the  v/hole  Cantreff 
Mawr,  a  large  part  of  Carmarthen (lii  re,  in  which 
was  Dynevowr,  the   royal    feat  of  his   anceftors, 
kings  of  South- Wales,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of 
the  peace  he  had  made  in  the   year  eleven  hun- 
dr^  and   fifty  feven.     But  all  Cardiganfhire   was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.    Henry, 
having  thus  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  South- Wales, 
without  any  blood-(hed,  returned  from  thence  into 
England,  and   held  his   court   in  great  pomp   at 
Woodftock,  his  favourite  palace;  where  Malcolm 
king  of  Scotland,  Owen  Gwyneth,  and  Rhees   ap  Pft'**^J?*^' 
Gryffyth,  with  all  the  other  inferior   princes  and  *nn.  u6z. 
chief  lords  of  Wales,  attended  his  fummons,  and 
paid  their  homage,  both  to  him  and  his  eldeft  fon, 
as  heir  to  his  kingdom. 

Some  rnonarchs,  great  in  war,  or  while  they  are 
ftruggling  with  the  florms  of  adverfity,  fink,  in 
tranquillity,  into  an  effeminate  and  negligent  in- 
dolence, which  feems  to  unnerve  all  the  vigour  of 
their  minds.  But  Henry  Plantagepet  was  not  one 
of  thefe.  Peace  did  not  lay  his  virtues  afleep :  it 
only  gave  them  a  different  exercife.  His  courage 
and  magnanimity  were  then  exerted  in  corredVirg 
the  abufes  of  government,  and  bringing  the  flate 
of  the  whole  kingdom  as  near  to  perfection  as  the 
times  would  permit.  How  far  he  had  gone,  be- 
fore, in  this  arduous  work,  the  reader  has  feien. 
But  a  wife  prince  will  never  think  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reform  all  evils  at  once;  much  left 
fuch  as  are  covered  under  refpedlable  names: 
Where  he  has  not  only  fadlion  but  preju- 
dice to  contend  with,  he  will  proceed  with  great 
caution,  wait  for  proper  fcafons,  and  be  fure, 
by  odier  trials,  that  his  authority  is  too  ftrong  to 
be  eafily  bafHed.  Nay,  he  will  be  patient  till  he 
has  brought  the  voice  of  the  publick  to  declare  it- 
felf  loudly  in  favour  of  the  reformation  he  medi- 
tates. Henry  did  thus,  with  regard  to  the  inde- 
pendency 
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pcndcicy  on  the  civil  power,  which,  in  Stephen's 
rwigi,  tlu'Eigliih  clergy  had  arrogated  to  them- 
aid  Hill  continued  lo  claim.     But  before  I 
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enter  \ipoii  this  fubjed,  I  tliink  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  lointj  account  of  him  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
cliaia:ter,  which  make  us  acquainted  with  the  nian 
as  well  as  the  king.  I  fhall  alfo  delineate  a  (hort 
livctch  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  nation, 
a  kI  endeavo.ir  to  fupply  whatfoever  is  wanting  for 
thw  information  of  the  reader,  in  the  civil  and  po- 
litical (late  of  the  kingdom. 
'.p<::ri »  -  The  perfoii  of  Henry  was  raafculine  and  robuft, 
T\lut  excelling  rather  in  ftrength  of  limbs  and  dignity  of 
ii€raciusetiiipcx.l:,  tlwH  iu  dcHcate  or  exaft  proportions  of 
i^^^PF^n-  beauty.  Yet  his  features  were  good ;  and,  when 
his  mind  was  ferene,  there  was  in  his  eyes  a  great 
fweetnefs ;  but,  when  he  was  angry,  they  feemed 
to  fparkle  with  fire,  and  dart  out  flafhes  of  light- 
ning, fays  Peter  of  Blois,  in  a  defcription  he  gives 
of  him  to  the  archbifhop  of  Palermo.  This  pailio- 
nate  temper,  wlych  (hewed  itfelfinhis  countenance 
by  fuch  vifible  marks,  was  his  greateft  imperfigc- 
tion :  for,  upon  any  fudden  provocation,  he  could 
not  command  the  firft  motions  of  his  rage,  though 
at  other  times  he  poffefled  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  prudence  and  judgment.  Neverthelefs  this 
infirmity  never  betrayed  him  into  furious  or  cruel 
actions  ;  but  only  broke  out  in  words  or  geflures : 
nor  did  his  anger  long  continue ;  and,  when  he  was 
cool,  his  difpofition  and  behaviour  were  gentle  and 
humane.  He  was  tenderly  compaffionate  to  all  per- 
fons  in  diflrefs ;  and  his  good  oeconomy  feemed  to 
be  chiefly  employed  in  providing  an  ample  fund 
for  his  diarity  and  bounty.  Befides  what  he  laid 
o\\\  in  av^\s  of  munificence  occafionally  done,  (bnoic 
of  which  were  the  greateft  we  read  of  in  our  hiftory, 
\ic  alVigncd  the  tenth  part  of  the  provifions  of  his 
houihold,  to  be  conftiintly  given  in  daily  alms  to 
ilio  p<x>r.     His  treafures  were  ever  open  to  all  men 
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of  merit  •  but  be  was   particularly  liberal   in  his 
prefents  to  ftrangers,  who  came  to  vifit  his  court; 
as  many  did  from  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  drawn 
by  his  fame,  which  was  every  where  high  and  illuft- 
rious.     Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  a  writer  of  confide- v.o.cimb. 
table  note  in  thofe  days,  fpeaks  of  him  with  Ibme  "ugMi^Is. 
degree  of  cenfure  on  this  account ;  as  if  his  having 
been  fo  lavifh  to  foreigners  was  a  detriment  to  his 
fervants  and  domeftick  attendants,  who  were  bet- 
ter entitled  to  his  gifts.     But  very  little  regard  is 
due  to  that  author  in  what  he  lays  againft  Henry, 
towards  whom  he   was  Towered,  not   only   by  his 
prejudices  as  an  ecclefiaflick,  but  by  having  been 
difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
St.  E)avid's,  which  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more 
of  hereafter.     His  malignity  appears   very  ftrong 
in  this  inftance  :  for  furely  that  prince  deferved  no 
blame,  but  rather  much  commendation,  for  tliis 
part  of  his  conduft.     A  generous  hofpitality  is  iK)t 
the  leaft  of  royal  virtues.     It  does  honour  to  a  na- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  many  political  benefits : 
for  guefts,  who  have  been  obliged  by  favours  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  a  foreign  court,  return  home 
the  partizans  and  friends  of  that  court,  and  often 
fcrve  it  more  ufcfuUy  than  its  own  minifters.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  more  fhameful  weaknefs  in  a  kihg^ 
than   the   allowing  his  courtiers  to  confider  his 
wealth  as  a  part  of  their  property.     Henry   was 
too  wife  to  encourage  fuch  a  notion.     He  did  not 
fuffer  thofe  about  him  to  confine  either  his  purfe 
or  his  ear  to  themfelves.     As  his  own  judgment  di- 
refted  the  courfe  of  his  bounty,  fo  his  affability 
extended  itfelf  even  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjcAs : 
infomuch  that  his  minifters  mud  have  found  it  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  jconceal  from  him  any  truth, 
which  it  was  ufeful  for  him  to  know.   But,  though 
his  ears  were  always  open  to  information  or  com- 
plaint, his  heart  was  (hut  againfl  calumny  :  nor  did 
any  good  fervant,  through  die  whole  courfe  of  his 
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long  reign,  fuffer  any  lols  of  favour  or  credit,  by 
the.  iccret  whifpers  of   malice,    or   the   vain  and 
grou.idlefs  clamour  of  popular  rumours.     He  was 
ib  conftant  in  his  friendfhips  and  chofe  his  mini- 
fters  with  fuch  dilcretion,  that  not  one  of  thofe 
whom  he  principally  trufted  was  ever  difgraced  ; 
except  only  Becket,  who  rather  quitted,  than  loft^ 
the  place  he  had  gained  in  his  heart.     The  per- 
'  fons  who  are  moft  fteady  in  their  attachments  are 
generally  moft  apt  to  retain  their  averfions  :  and  I 
inief  ^^^  ^^  obfervcd  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  that 
cpirt^^  ill      whom  he  once  hated  he  could  hardly  be  perfuad- 
fypra.         ^j  ^o  admit  any  more  to  a  (hare  of  his  favour  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  hated   without  a 
fufficient  caufe.     With  what  a  generous  clemency 
he  pardoned   rebellions,  and  other  offences  com- 
mitted againft  himfelf,  fome  remarkable  inftances 
havt"  already  been  given,  and  more  will  occur   in 
the  latter  parts  of  this  hiftory :  but  there   is  one 
which  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  here-,  as  it  will 
i^ot  i\\\\  in  with  the  feries  of  events  related  in  the 
following  books. 
V  G  dn.:,       Some  gentlemen  of  his  court  being  accu(ed,  in 
part'  li.  p.    his  pretence,  of  having,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  the 
e^uYvlcrt!"  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  talked  of  him  indecently  and 
to  his  dim(r.iour,  they  did  not  deny  the  words  which 
were  laid  to  their  charge,  but  alledged  that  they 
were  fpoken   when  their  minds   were   heated  and 
difordered  with  wine.     On  this  apology,  he  diC- 
mifled   them  all  without  any  punifliment,  and  re- 
tained no  unkindnefs  towards  them  or  the  bifhop : 
an  admirable  proof  of  true  magnanimity,  and  fuch 
as  is  found  in  few  princes !  for  even  the  beft  are 
ibmctimes  more  angry  at  any  liberty  taken  with 
their  per  fons,  tlian  at  an  aft  of  high  trealbn  againft 
their  crown.     But  Henry's  good  nature  got  the  bet-* 
ter  of  his  pride  \  and  he  was  fo  wife  as  to  know, 
that  his  charafter  would  gain  more  by  this  mode^ 
ration,  than  it  could  fuffer  by  any  injurious  afper- 
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fions.  Nor  would  he  encourage  the  bafenefs  ind 
malignity  of  informers,  who  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend themfelves  to  the  favour  of  a  prince,  by- 
bringing  to  his  ear  the  unweighed  expreflions  of 
men  in  their  hours  of  freedom :  a  pradice  as  per- 
nicious to  the  quiet  of  the  fovereign  as  to  the  fe- 
curity  of  the  fubjedt.  Henry's  behaviour  on  this 
cccauon  efFeftually  delivered  his  court  from  that 
peft,  and  rendered  the  air  of  it  pure  and  health- 
ful to  liberty. 

Of  the  piety  of  this  prince  we  have  a  remark- 
able teftimony  from  William  Fitz-Stephen,  a  con- 
temporary writer  of  Becket's  life.  He  tells  us, 
that  the  king  would   fometimes  watch   with    the  / 

monks  of  Merton-abbey  three  nights  before  Eafter : 
and  that,,  after  the  evening  fervice  on  Good  Fri- 
day, he  was  accuftomed  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  till  the  hour  of  nine,  when  the  fervice 
of  Eafter  eve  begins,  in  walking  on  foot,  and  muf- 
fled up  in  a  covd,  with  only  one  companion,  to 
vifit  all  the  poor  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  perform  his  devotions  in  them.  The  ferious 
fenfe  of  religion,  which  thefe  practices  feem  to  in- 
dicate, however  tindlured  with  a  degree  of  inno- 
cent fuperftition,  deferves  great  praiie ;  and  more 
efpecially  in  a  monarch,  who  with  fb  much  fpirit 
oppofed  the  encroachments  of  the  church  on  the 
temporal  rights  of  the  ftate. 

No  gentleman  of  that  age  excelled  him  in  polite-  ^-^  ^•">*>' 
nefs,  or  had  a  more  becoming  and  agreeable  man-  fJ^i^\c^ 
Ber  of  converfing  with   all  who  approached   him.  'p*^-  "^ 
His  wit  was  very  lively,  but  neither  petulant,   nor  "^*' 
ill-natured  :  fo  that  it  made  him  no  enemies,  nor 
ever  let  down  the  dignity  of  his  charadtcr.    He  had 
alfo  the  advantage  of  a  v/onderful  memory,  and  a 
great  flow  of  natural  eloquence ;  which  happy  en- 
dowments he  improved  by  a  continual  application 
to  learning.     For  he  was  not  content  (as  princes 
ufually  are)  with  the  rudiments  acquired  in  hi$ 

childhood; 
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chiklhood ;  but  conftantly  employed  a  great  part 
of  his  Icifure  in  fecret  ftudy,  or  in  aflemblies  of 
cltrgymen,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  reafon  and 
hear  their  opinions,  on  points  of  literature  and 
v.p.n>rtn.  fcience.  His  daily  fcliool  (lays  Peter  of  Blois)  was 
ut  iui>ra.  ^^^  converfation  of  the  mod  learned  men,  and  a 
kind  of  academical  difcuflionof  queftions. 

With  his  intimate  friends  he  lived  in  the  moft 
^^ J* j'^  ^.'^f:  jrracious  and  eafy  familiarity,  particularly  with 
;  T.  CiQ.  Bcckct,  to  whofe  houfe  and  table  he  would  fre- 
*"*'•  ciuently  come   uninvited    and  unexpedted.     jifter 

they  Lhjd  finijhed  their  ferious  affairs^  tbcy  played  to- 
gcther  (fays  a  writer  of  Becket's  like)  like  tivo  boys 
of  thefitiue  age.  The  king's  good  humour  (eems 
indeed  to  have  been  fometimes  too  playful^  in  the 
eye  of  the  puhlick.  But  the  notions  of  decorum 
were  not  in  thofe  times  fo  high  and  rigid  as  now : 
iior  could  the  military  life,  then  led  by  our  mo- 
narclis,  be  rendered  confiftent  with  all  that  pride 
of  royal  (late,  which  the  forms  of  a  fettled  court 
are  thought  to  require.  Indeed  any  king  may  fafe- 
ly  and  amiably  divert  himfelf  of  his  majefty,  in 
Ivjurs  of  recreation,  if  he  knows  how  to  keep  it  up, 
on  proper  occafions;  and  if  thofe  companions, 
whom  he  chufes  to  unbend  himfelf  with,  are  nei- 
ther fo  mean,  nor  fo  vicious,  as  by  their  intimacy 
to  di (honour  and  Icflen  his  charafter.  Henry  fport- 
cd  with  his  chancellour,  and  with  the  nobility  of 
his  court :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  con- 
taininated  himfelf  with  the  low  Ibciety  of  but 
foons,  or  any  of  thofe  who  find  accefs  to  t?ie  lei- 
furc  hours  of  princes,  by  miniftring  to  their  vices, 
or  Toothing  their  follies. 

His  favourite  diverfion  was  hunting;  in   which 

he  followed  the  cuftoms  of  his  anceftors,  and  more 

V  rP'.\.i.   cfpccially  of  the  Normans,  who  took  a  pride  in  this 

aTuj.-i.      excrcife,  as  indicating  a  manly  temper  of  mind, 

and  forming  the  body  to  the  toils  and  hardfhips  of 

war.     We  are  told  by  his  fecretary>  Peter  of  Blois, 

that 
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that  when  he  was  not  reading,  or  at  council,  he  had 
always  in  his  hands  a  fword,  or  a  hunting  (jpear,  or 
a  bow  and  arrows.     The  hunting  fpear  was  ufcd 
againft  wild  boars,  which  were  then  in  our  forefts, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  danger  added  alfo  to 
the  honour   ot   this   recreation.      Henry  rofe  by 
break  of  day,  purfued  the  chace  till  evening  with 
unabated  ardour,  and  when  he  came  home,  though 
all  his  fervants  were  tired  with  following  him,  he 
would  not  fit  down ;  but  was  always  on  his  feet, 
except  at  his  meals,  which  he  ufually  made  very 
(hort.     Even  while  he  was  confulting  on  bufmefs 
with  his  minifters,  he  ftood,   or  walked.     Thus  he 
kept  down  a  difpofition  to  corpulency  which  would 
have  otherwife  incommoded  him,  and  preferved 
the  alacrity  of  youth  to  old   age.     From  the  con- 
tinual habit  of  e)fercife  he  was  fo  indefatigable, 
that  he  would  perform  in  one  day  (if  occafion  re-  . 
quired  it)  a  journey  of  diree  or  four  to  an  ordinary 
traveller ;  by  which  expedition  he  often  came  un- 
expeftedly  upon  his  enemies,  difconcerted  the  mea- 
fures  that  were  taking  againft  him,  and  crufhed  the 
firft  motions  to  rebellion  or  ftdition,  even  in-,  the 
moft  diftant  parts  of  all  the  feveral  ftates  that  were 
imder  his  government.     The  frequent  progrefles  he 
made  about  England  have  already  been  mentioned. 
They  were  very  beneficial  to  his  people ;  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  the  good  order  of  cities,  the 
improvement    of  agriculture,    manufaftures,  and 
trade,  being  thus  under  his  own  immediate  infjpec- 
tion.     He  was  |he  foul  of  his  kingdom,  pervading 
every  part  of  it,  and  animating  tlie  whole  with  his 
aftive  vivacity.     Nor  were  his  cares  for  the  pub- 
lick  interrupted  by  luxury,  or  the  powers  of  his 
mind  difordered  and  enfeebled  by  excefs.     He  was 
conftantly  Ibber  and  often  abftemious  bodi  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.     His  table  was  frugal,  his  diet 
plain,  and  in  his  drefe  he  afFedted  the  utmoft  fim- 
plicity,  difliking  all  ornaments,  which  might  en- 
cumber 
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cumber  him  and  hinder  his  exercife,  or  (hew  an 
CiTcminate  regard  to  his  perfon.  Yet  diis  did  not 
proceed  from  inattention  to  women.  He  was  but 
too  leiifible  of  the  power  of  their  attractions,  and 
X(X)  defirous  to  pleale  them,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

His  firfl  miftrefs  was  Rofemond,  daughter  of 
Walter  de  Clifford  a  baron  of  Herefordfhire,  and 
the  mod  celebrated  beauty  in  England.  Their  in* 
ti'igiv:  mull  have  b.^^gan  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
a  id  forty  nine,  during  the  ihort  ftay  he  made  in  the 
weftcrn  parts  of  diat  kingdom  before  he  went  to 
join  t!ie  Scotch  at  Carlille,  and  when  he  was  very 
little  more  than  fixteen  years  old  :  for  after  that 
time  he  never  was  in  England  till  the  beginning  of 
VG  Cji'T.b  ^'^^  y^'*'^^  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  three  ;  and  it  ap- 
lie  vit:  (;iu  pears  from  good  evidence,  that  his  younger  fon  by 
cfin*.An?!;  ^'^^^  '^^y  ^^  almoft  twenty  years  old,  when  he  was 
i.oj,  t.  ii.*  elected  biOiop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
l\Zr^'(Z''  ^Ir^d  ^^d  feventy  three.  The  eldeft  muft  therefore 
•nn.  1173.  have  been  borii  m  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty ; 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  his  mother  followed  her  lover 
to  France,  of  whicli  there  is  not  the  kaft  intima- 
tion in  any  ancient  author.  At  Henry's  return  into 
England,  in  January  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  three, 
he  renewed  his  amour  with  her,  and  (he  muft  Have 
brought  him  her  fecond  fon  durii:g  the  courfe  of 
diat  year.  As  he  was  then  married,  he  might,  pro- 
bably, be  afraid  of  Eleanor's  jcslouly,  and  follici- 
tons  to  hide  his  intrigue  from  her  knowledge; 
w  hich  he  might  think  ftill  more  neceflary,  when  ftie 
was  with  him  in  England,  after  he  came  to  the 
crov/n.  And  this  may  have  given  rife  to  the  ro- 
niantick  tradition,  mentioned  by  Erompton,  of  his 
having  made  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  in  his  palace  of 
Woodftock,  to  conceal  his  miftrefs  from  the  fight 
and  vengeance  of  his  queen.  But  the  tale  of  her 
ha\ing  beon  poifoned  in  that  palace  by  Eleanor  has 
no  foundation.     Before  her  death  flie  retired  to  the 

nunnery 
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nunnery  of  Godftow  near  Oxford ;  ind  there  (he 
died,  in  what  year  I  cannot  find ;  but  it  appears  See  Dog. 
that  it  was  during  the  life  of  her  fither.     Henry  iip„^T 
beftowed  large  revenues  on  the  convent  j  in  return  ciifFonj. 
for  which  he  required,  that  lamps  (hould  be  kept  Hovedcn, 
perpetually  burning  about  the  remains  of  this  lady,  p*"  ^^^^' ' 
which  were  placed  near  the  high  altar,  in  a   tomb  f.'los.ftd; 
covered  with  filk  :  but,  under  the  reign  of  his  fuc-  *®- 
ceflbr,  Hugh  bi(hop  of  Lincoln  commanded  them 
to  be  taken  away  from  thence,  as  being  unworthy 
of  fo  holy  a  place  :  upon  which  they  were  removed 
to  the  chapter  houfe  of  the  nunnery,  and  there  in- 
terred.    It  may  be  queftioned,  whether  mere  piety 
and  zeal  againft  vice  excited  the  bifhop  to  this  aft, 
or  a  defire  of  making  his  court  to  Eleanor,  who 
then  governed  the  kingdom.     That  Rofamond,  af- 
ter her  retreat  from  the  world  and  her  lover,  lived 
the  life  of  a  penitent,  and  died  in  the  communicm. 
of  the  church,  I  fee  no  room  to  doubt :  but,  if 
the  tender  refpeft,  which  Henry  paid  to  her  memo-. 
ry,  was  carried  too  far,  it  was  (to  fay  the  worft  of 
it)  the  amiable  extravagance  of  a  good  heart.     One 
Ihould  fuppofe,  that,  fo  long  as  their  connexion  con- 
tinued, he  had  no  other  miftrefs.     Yet  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  of  Becket's  life,  that,  before  the  pro- 
motion of  that  prelate  to  Canterbury,  there  was  at  v.wiiheim. 
Stafford  a  very  handfome  girl,  with  whom  Henry  »nQp«*"i«i5* 
waii  faid  to  cohabit.     Poflibly  Rofamond  might  be 
dead  before  this  intrigue  began.     Fitz-Stephen,  in 
his  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  and  Becket,  mentions  a  fitter  of  the 
earl  of  Clare  and  Pembroke,  as  the  greateft  beau- 
ty in  England,  and  one  for  whom  the  king  had  en- 
tertained a  paffion  :  but  that  (he  did  not  yield  to  his 
defires  may  be  inferred  from  the  expreftion  made  ufe 
of  by  that  author.     There  was  one  Morgan,  pro- 
toft  of  Beverley,  who  was  faid  to  be  his  fon  by  the 
wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Blewit,  or   (as  others  write  it) 
ilower ;  and  was  fo  proud  of  his  birth,  that,  ra- 
Voh.  II  M  ther 
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ther  than  deny  it  in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  he 
renounced  his  election  to  the  bilhoprick  of  Dur- 
liam :  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  was  ever  acknow- 
ledged by  his  fuppofed  father  :  and   fome  authors 
lay,  that  his  mother   was  not  the  wife,  but  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  -,  which  is  theniore  probable 
account,  as  he  was  called,  not  Blewit,  but  Mor- 
inter  brcvia  gan.     It  appcars  from  records,  that  Henry  had  a 
Turri'^"*^o    natural  daughter,  named  Matilda,  whom  he  made 
iie"inr  .9"  abbefs  of  Berking,  after  the  death  of  Becket's  filler, 
^''-  "'      and  whofe  mother's  name  was  Joanna :  but  when  (he 
was  born,  or  of  what  femily  her  mother  was,  is  un- 
certain.    I  (hall  have  occanon  hereafter  to  mention 
other  inftances  of  his  incontinence,  and  fome  that 
produced  the  moft  unhappy  effedts :  but  in  his  love 
for  Rofamond,  or  any  other  of  the  abovementioned 
ladies,  there  was  no  other  weaknefs  than  what  is  in- 
feparable    from  the  paflion  itfelf,    irregularly  in- 
dulged.    He  never  facrificed  to  them  one  hour  of 
bufinefs,  or  fufFered  them  to  meddle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom.     Nor  was  he  lavifli  in  be- 
llowing either  honours  or  riches  on  their  relations 
or  dependants.     No  worthlefs  man  ever  rofe  to 
power  by  their  favour  ;  no  worthy  man  ever  incur- 
red a  difgrace  at  court  by  their  malice.     Henry 
was  indeed   too  frequently  a  lover  ;  but  be  was  oL 
ivays  a  king. 

Some  curlbry  obfervations  have  already  been 
made  on  the  manners  of  the  nation,  as  they  were 
in  thofe  days,  but  not  fo  particularly  as  the  fubjeft 
requires.  There  is  a  remarkable  paffiigcinWiU 
V.  M^imfb.  liani  of  Malmlbury  upon  the  different  charadters  of 
!io'wI  i'"'  ^'^^  Englifli  and  NornVvins.  He  liiys,  that,  before 
the  latter  had  obtained  pofleHion  of  England,  learn- 
ing and  religion  were  brought  to  lb  low  ^  ftatc  in 
tlvcU  kingdom,  that  moll  of  the  clergy  could  hard- 
ly read  divine  fervice;  and,  if,  happily,  any  one 
oF  them  underllood  grammar,  he  was  admired  and 

wondered 
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wondered  at  by  the  reft  as  a  prodigy.  The  Englilh 
nobility  were  very  deficient  in  the  external  duties  of 
piety ;  it  being  cuftomary  among  them,  even  for 
thofc  who  were  married,  to  hear  matins  and  ma& 
faid  to  them  in  their  bed-chambers,  before  they 
were  up,  and  as  faft  as  the  priefts  could  poffibly 
hurry  themovfer;  inftead  of  attending  divine  fer- 
vice,  with  iproper  folemnity,  in  churches  or  cha- 
pels. Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  unnatural 
inhumanity  of  felling  their  female  Haves,  whom 
they  had  kept  ds  their  concubines,  when  they  were 
big  with  child  by  them,  either  to  publick  proftitu- 
f  ion,  or  to  perpetual  flavery  in  foreign  lands.  They 
were  alfo  univerfally  addidted  to  drunkennefs,  and 
tontinued  over  their  cups  whole  days  and  nights, 
keeping  open  houfe,  and  fpending  all  the  income  of 
their  eftates  in  riotous  feafts,  where  they  cat  and 
drank  to  excefs,  without  any  elegant  or  magnificent 
hwtury.  Their  houfes  were  generally  fitiisill  and 
mean,  their  garments  plain,  and  fuccind  :  they  cut 
their  hdir  (hort,  and  fhaved  their  faces,  except  the  ijem,  f.  ^^. 
upper  lip  •  wearing  no  ornament,  but  heavy  brace-  i.i».f«ft.w. 
lets  of  gold  on  their  arms,  and  painted  figures,  that 
were  burnt  into  the  fklfa,  on  fome  parts  of  their 
bodies.  The  Normans  on  the  contrary  (as  the 
fam^  author  informs  us)  afFedted  great  finery  and 
pomp  in  their  cloaths ;  and  were  delicate  in  their 
food,  biit  without  any  excefs.  They  fpent  little  in 
houfe-keeping,  byt  were  very  expenfive  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  ^)uilding^,  making  that  their  chief 
pride,  and  introducing  a  new  and  better  mode  of 
architedture  into  this  ifland.  Nor  did  they  only 
difplay  this  magnificence  in  their  own  private 
houfes  ;  but  embelliflied  all  the  kingdom  with 
churches  and  convents  more  fplendid  and  elegant 
than  thofebf  the  Englifli.  They  are  alfo  commend- 
ed, by  the  abovemeniioned  hiftorian,  for  eftablifli- 
ing  here  a  more  decent  and  more  regular  form  of 
M  H  reli- 
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religion  :  but  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  admitting 
Ant^<iuiut.  new  dodrines  of  popery,  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ecdci.  Brit.  cHufch  had  never  aflented,  they  further  corrupted 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faitn  in  this  ifland.  He 
V  Maimfb.  adds,  that  they  were  faithful  to  their  liege  lords, 
ui  fupra.  jf  ^h^y  ^gj.g  not  ill  ufed ;  but  that,  on  occafion  of 
the  lighted  offence  given  to  them,  they  broke  their 
allegiance  :  that  being  accuftomed  to  a  military  life^ 
and  hardly  knowing  how  to  live  widiout  war,  they 
made  it  with  ardour ;  but,  if  they  could  not  fuc- 
ceed  by  open  force,  they  underftood  equally  well 
how  to  employ  both  fraud  and  bribery  :  whereas 
the  Englifh  had  only  a  ralh  and  impetuous  valour. 
He  likewife  tells  us,  that  the  Normans  were  apt  to 
felljuftice;  that  they  were  full  of  emulation,  am- 
bition, and  envy  j  that  they  frequently  thenifelvcs 
opprefled  their  vaflals,  but  bravely  defended  them 
againft  all  others ;  willingly  intermixed  with  the 
people  they  had  conquered,  and  of  all  nations  in 
the  world  were  the  kindeft  to  foreigners,  putting 
them  upon  an  equal  foot  with  themfelves,  if  they 
came  to  fettle  among  them. 

Such  is  the  pifture  drawn  by  William  of 
Malnifbury  of  the  Englifli  and  Normans  compared 
V.  M.i.nn>.  and  contrafted  together :  and  no  writer  of  thofe 
Proiotu.n  I.  times  was  better  qualified  than  he  to  form  a  true 
re-.  Aogior  judgcmcnt  of  their  good  and  ill  qualities,  or  nx)re 
impartial  between  diem ;  for  he  had  very  good 
fenfe,  with  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  was 
equally  related  in  blood  to  both  nations.  Nevcrthe- 
lei's  the  diverfity,  which  he  has  obferved  in  their 
manners,  did  not  remain  till  the  times  in  which  he 
wrote.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  the  Englifli  foon 
accommodated  themfelves  to  thofe  of  the  Normans, 
after  they  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  their  go- 
vernment, except  in  one  article,  namely,  their 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ; .  but,  inftead  of 
learning  that,  they  communicated  to  diem  their 

own 
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own  habits^of  drunkenne&  and  immoderate  feafl> 
ing,  which  continued  &r  many  ages  the  national 
vices  of  their  common  pofterity. 

In  weighing  the  merits  of  each  people,  as  here 
ilefcribed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Normans  were 
^readv  fuperiour  to  the  Englilh  in  pditenefe  and 
knowledge ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  thought,  that, 
by  a  mixture  with  them,  the  latter  received  fuch 
improvements,  as  were  a  fuHicient  compenfation  for 
the  many  evils  brought  upon  them  in  other  rcfpeft§. 
It  muft  aJfo  be  confefled,  that,  fo  long  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxcxis  were  mafters  of  England,  that  kingdom 
was  of  no  account  in  the  fyitem  of  Europe ;  but 
grew  to  have  weight  and  authority  on  die  continent 
under  the  government  of  the  Normans,  both  from 
the  dominions  which,  the  princes  ^f  that  race  poC- 
fefled  in  France,  and  from  their  active  ambition^ 
which,  feconded  by  the  enterprifing  and  warlike 
<lifpofition  of  all  their  nobility,  rendered  the  Eng- 
li(h  name  refpedted  and  illviftrious  abroad.  But 
•whether  this  honour  was  not  purchafed  too  dear, 
by  the  lofe  of  that  peace,  whif  h  the  fituation  of 
England,  efpecially  if  united  widi  Scotland  and 
Wales,  might  have  fecured  to  it  under  the  govern- 
ment and  iJlmd-poUcy  of  the  Saxons,  may  well  be 
ilifputed.  Befides  the  conflant  expence  of  blood 
iUKl  treafure,  one  great  mifchiei^  occafioned  by  it^ 
was  the  taking  off  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
kings  from  me  important  objefts  of  agriculture;, 
inanufadtures,  and  commerce.  Yet,  on  the  other 
tiand,  it  is  certain  that  foreign  wars,  by  exercijGfig 
the  valour,  encreafc  the  ftrength  of  a  nation,  wiiich, 
remaining  long  unemployed,  is  very  apt  to  decay^ 
and  fink  into  an  infirm  and  dfFeminate  ibftneis ;  par- 
ticularly  where  the  people  are  m\iK:h  addidted  to 
commerce  ^  the  mercantile  fpirit  prevailing  over  the 
military  more  than  is  confiftent  with  the  iafety  or 
virtue  of  a  ftate.  To  keep  up  the  energy  of  both 
tbefe  {jpirits  in  a  proper  degree,  and  wiuout  preju 
M  3  die? 
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dice  to  each  other,  is  a  very  important  and  very  dif- 
.  ficult  part  of  political  wifdom,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  few  governments,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. 

The  military  art,  during  the  times  of  which  I 
write,  was  in  many  particulars  the  fame  with  that 
V.  R.devic  of  the  ancient  Romans.     We  are  informed  by  a 
1.  ii.^c.  2.     contemporary  German  hiftorian,  that,  in  the  me- 
thods of  encamping,  and  of  befieging  towns  or  caC- 
ties,  the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla  followed 
their  rules.     And  tlie  hiftories  of  the  holy  war, 
written  within  the  fame  age,  dcfcribe  the  fieges 
made  in  Afia,  by  the  Englifli  and  French,  agree- 
ably to  thofc  carried  on  under  the  difcipline  of  that 
nation.     We  have  one  compofed  by  an  Englifhman^ 
GeofFry  de  Vinefauf,  that  gives  a  particular  relation 
v.  Calf,     of  the  fiege  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  to  which  he  ac- 
v.neituf.     companied  King  Richard  the  Firft.  It  appears  from 
rc^.  Iter      thence,  that  the  belieger^  among  other  machmes 
v/hicli  had  been  ufed  by  the  Romans,  had  moveable 
towers,  built  of  wood,  and  of  fuch  a  heighth,  that 
the  tops  of  them  overlooked  the  battlements  of  the 
city.     They  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  burnt;  and  had  alfo  a  network  of 
ropes,  which  hung  before  them,  and  was  intended 
to  deaden  the  violence  of  the  ftones,   that  were 
thrown  againft  thern  from  the  engines  of  the  be- 
^  fieged.     Thofe  engines  are  called  by  this  author ^- 
nri  f^'a- '>'^'''^>  but  wcrc  thc  bali/ia  of  the  ancients:  and, 
•  '  '^^  ^'  •     according;  to  his  account  of  them,  their  force  was 


C.36. 
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V  G.!i  prodigious :  they  threw  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight, 
v,nc:\.u^.  ^^^\  ^vere  employed  by  the  befiegers  to  batter  the 
''^  ^''  *      walls,    as  by  the  belieged  to  defend  them.     He 

likewife  mentions  the  crofs-bow  among  the  weapons 

V  Gni  made  ufe  of  in  that  fiege.  It  had  been  introduced 
c,?w  Nol'.  ^^'^^  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  great. 
/icIV     '  ly  availed  himfelf  of  it,  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  : 

but  the  fecond  L^teran  council  having  forbidden  it 
in  wars  between  Chriftian  nations,  it  was  laid  afide 

in 
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in  thre  country,  during  the  reigns  of  King  Stephen^- ^"»^' 
and  of  Henry  the  Second.     Never  the!  efs  Richard  nliiiceFrtn- 
the  Firft,  at  his  return  out  of  Paleftine,  brought  •;°*'^^' ^- ^'• 
it  again  into  France,  very  fatally  for  himfelf,  as  heo.ViBretoo 
was  killed  foon  afterwards  by  an  arrow  fhot  out  ofj^^j''PP'*^' 
that  engine.  ^ 

The  manner  of  fortifying  towns  and  caftlcs,  as 
well  as  the  methods  both  of  attiick  ard  defence, 
were  ftill  much  the  fame  as  had  been  ufcd  by  the 
Romans  :  Ixit  the  armies  differed  much  from  thofe 
of  that  people ;  for  their  principal  ftrergth  was  in 
the  cavalry  ;  whereas,  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
in  the  legions,  which  were  chiefly  compofed  of  in- 
fantry. And  this  variation  produced  others,  in  the 
manner  of  fighting,  and  of  ranging  the  troops. 
Yet,  upon  many  occafions,  the  horfemen  difmount* 
ed  to  fight  on  foot ;  and  this  feems  to  ha^^  been 
done  by  the  Englifh  more  frequently  than  by  tnoft 
other  nations.  The  infentry,  for  the  moft  part, 
were  archers  and  (lingers ;  nor  were  there  any  in 
the  world  more  excellent  at  that  time  than  thofe 
belonging  to  this  ifland,  the  Normans  having  com- 
municated their  (kill  to  the  Saxons,  and' the  Welch 
being  famous  forftrength  and  dexterity  in  drawir^g 
the  bow.  The  offenfive  arms  of  the  cavalry  were 
lances  and  fwords  :  but  they  alfo  ufed  battle-axes, 
ana  maces  of  different  forts  ;  and  fome  fought  with 
ponderous  mallets  or  clubs  of  iron.  I  cannot  bet- 
ter defcribe  their  defenfive  armour,  than  by  tranfla- 
ting  the  words  of  a  cpntempiorary  hiftorian,  who 
has  given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  the  father  of  1 

King  Henry  the  Second.     *'  They  put  him  on  (fays  v.  Montcb. 
^  that  author)  an   incomparable  habergeon,  com-  ^ft'o^J^f^ii. 
^  pofed  of  double  plates  or  (collops  of  (tee),  which  Dmc. 
^'  no  arrow  or  lance  could  penetrate.     They  gave  ^n'f^l" 
**  him  cuifhes,  or  boots  of  iron,  made  equally  of  Hocow. 
*'  ftrong.     They  put  gilt  fpurs  on  his  feet,  andDM.hm! 
^  hung  on  his  neck  a  (hield,  or  buckler,  on  which  i« '» «".«)««« 
•  M4  'MlonsT-ra. 
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"  lions  of  gold  were  painted.     On  his  bead  they 
^^  placed  a  helmet,  which  glittered  all  over  wirn 
^  precious  llones,  and  ^^s  Co  well  forged  that  no 
*'  fword  could  cleav^e  or  pierce  W* 

This  armour,  it  may  be  prefumed,  was  richer 
than  that  of  ordinary  knights,  and  of  more  excel- 
lent workmaxilliip  in  the  temper  of  the  fteel ;  but 
in  other  refpedls  much  the  fame.     The  habergeon s^ 
v.Goi.Bri-or  coats  of  mail,  were  different  from  the  cuiraues 
Irjiie/b^/'  ufed  in  later  tiroes,  being  formed  of  double  plates    fl 
p.  Djinici     of  iron,  and  covering  the  arms  and  fhouiders  of 
miiice  Frin-  tlie  knights,  as  Well  as  their  bodies.     Under  thefe 
^oife,  I.  vi.  they   wore  other  coats,  of  leather,  or  of  tafifety^   ■ 
^  ^  ^'       quilted  with  wool.     The  feveral  parts  of  the  out- 
ward armour  were  fo  artfully  joined,  that  thenhole 
man  was  defended  by  it  from  head  to  foot,  and  ren-   ■ 
dered  almoft  invulnerable,  except  by  contufions,  or    ^ 
by  the  point  of  a  lance  or   fword  running  into  his 
eye,  through  the  holes  that  were  left  for  fight  in  the 
vixor  of  the  helmet;  but   if  it   happened  that  the 
horfe  was  killed  or  thrown  down,  or  that  the  rider 
was  difrnounted,  he  could  make  but  little  rddlance, 
and    was  either  taken  prifoner,    or  flain  on  the 
ground  with  fhort  daggers,  which  were  ufually  worn 
by  the  horfemen  for  that  purpofe.     It  being  cufto- 
mary  for  all  w  ho  were  taken  in  war  to  ranfom  them- 
felves  with  iums  of  money,  which  were  generally 
paid  to  thofe  who  took  them  in  proportion  to  die 
rank  of  the  captives,  good  quarter  was  given. 
There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  relating  to  t]>is 
y.  Ord.      fubjett,  in  OrdericusVitalis,  a  writer  contempora- 
p.8s4.  *"  ^'   wi^h  King  Henry  the  FirfV,     He  tells  us,  ihar, 
in  a  batde  between  Louis  le  Gros  and  that  prince, 
of  which  an  account  has  bf^,en   given  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work,  nine  hundred  knights  were  en- 
^         gag^^^i  ^ttd   only  two  of  them  killed :    **  becaufe 
**  (lays  the  hiftorian)  they  were  cloathed  all  over 
f  with  iron,  and  fmm  their  fear  of  God,  and  the 
**  acquaintance  they  had  con  traded  by  living  toge- 

^  ther, 
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**  ther,  they  fpared  one  another,  and  rather  defired 
**  to  take  than  kill  thofe  who  fled."  Some  batdes  v.Hinoircj 
in  Italy,  which  Machiavej  has  defcribed,  as  fought  f'^f.p.is',. 
by  the  mercenary  bands  of  that  country,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  ont  of  the 
reaibns  here  given  by  Ordericus  Vitalis,  why  fo  fev 
of  the  kniglits,  or  men  at  arms,  were  flain  iu  this 
aftion,  viz.  that  they  fpared  one  anpdier,  out  of 
regard  to  the  acquaintance  they  had  contradted  by 
living  together,  did  not  hold  in  engagements  be- 
tween different  nations,  that  were  not  fo  connefted 
as  the  French  and  Normans ;  nor  in  civil  wars, 
where  the  animofrty  is  encreafed,  not  diminiflied, 
by  die  knowledge  which  the  adverfe*  parties  have 
or  each  other :  and  therefore  in  thefe  we  do  not  find 
that  the  batdes  were  fo  harmlefs :  yet  the  greatcft 
(laughter  was  generally  made  of  the  foot,  who  were 
neither  fo  wellarmed  for  defence  as  the  knights, 
nor  able  to  pay  fo  high  a  price  for  their  ranlbms. 

Rc^er  de  Moveden  foeaks  of  horfes  covered  with  v.Hov«d«a, 
^rmour  in  the  reign  or  Richard  the  Frft:  but  I  find  [ea!%*' 
no  mention  thereor  in  the  times  of  which  I  >#rite ;  and 
that  they  were  not  ufually  fo  ^rmed  in  the  reign  g( 
Henry  the  Firft,  may  be  proved  from  an  adkion  bc» 
fore  related,  between  Odo  de  Borleng,  and  the  bar-»  s^^  ^^  ^ 
ons  of  Normandy,  who  had  revolted  againft  that  p  m** 
prince,  in  which  all  the  horfes  of  the  rebels  were 
killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  Englifti,  though  not 
one  of  the  riders  was  wounded, 

In  the  above-recited  paflage,  concerning  the 
arms  that  were  given  to  Geoffry  Plantagenet,  when 
he  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  it  is  faid, 
*'  they  brouglit  him  a  lance  of  alh  armed  with 
"  the  fteel  of  Poitou, .  and  a  fword  from  die  royal 
"  treafure,  where  it  had  been  laid  up  from  old 
^  times,  being  the  workmanfhip  of  Galan,  the 
^'  moil:  excellent  of  all  fword-ihiiths,  who  hiad  exert* 
^^  ed  in  forging  it  h\%  utmofl:  art  and  labour.'*  A 
*^  ^  fldlful 
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fkilful  fwordfinith,  was  then  fo  neceflary  to  a  warrior, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  name  of  one  who  excelled 
in  his  profefljon  (hould  be  thus  recorded  in  hiftory, 
and  a  fword  of  his  making  depofited  in  the  treafury 
of  a  king.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that,  in  thofe  days, 
a  fuperior  degree  of  bodily  ftrength  gave  a  double 
advantage :  for  the  ftrongdl  knight  could  wear  the 
heavieft  armour ;  whereby  he  was  better  fecured 
than  others  againft  the  weapons  of  an  enemy ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  could  wield  the  moft  ponderous 
weapons,  which  the  armour  of  others  was  unable 
to  refift.  This  advantj^e  was  ftill  encreafed  if  his 
fword  was  finely  tempered,  and  his  defenfive  arms 
were  rendered  more  impenetrable  by  the  (kill  of 
the  armourer  in  preparing  the  fteel.  Thus  fome 
extraordinary  adts  of  perfbnal  valour,  which  are 
related  in  our  ancient  hiftories  and  feem  to  us  quite 
incredible,  may  indeed  be  true.  A  fingle  man,  in 
a  narrow  pafs,  may  have  defended  it  againft  a  great 
number  of  aflailants ;  and  the  fuccefe  of  a  battle 
may  have  fometimes  been  decided  by  the  particular 
prowefs  qf  a  few  knights,  or  men  at  arms.  Geoffiy 
22.  de  Vinefauf,  in  his  account  of  the  crufade  againft 
Saladin,  makes  the  officers  of  the  Turkifli  forces. 
fay  to  that  prince,  in  excufe  of  their  having  been 
beaten  in  an  engagement  with  the  Englifh,  thai  tbey 
could  not  hurt  the  enetry^  who  were  not  armed  as  tbey 
were^  but  with  impenetrable  armour^  which  yielded  to  no 
nveapons ;  fo  that  in  ajfaulting  them  tbtyfeemed  to  ftrtke 
againjl  flints.  The  fame  author  defcribes  the  Turks 
in  another  "^part  of  his  book,  as  being  armed  very 
nightly,  but  bearing  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a 
club  fet  thick  with  fharp  fpikes,  a  fword,  a  light 
javelin,  and  a  fhort  dagger  or  knife.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears, from  his  own  relations  of  feveral  battles, 
that  with  thefe  weapons  they  often  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  Chriftians  :  and  therefore  we  muft 
underftand  the  paflage  before-cited  with  ibme  al- 
lowance#for  a  degree  of  exaggeration.     We  alfo 

find 
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find  that  the  armour  of  the  ^nights  in  thofe  days 
was  not  always  proof  againft  arrows  from  Welch 
or  Eriglifti  bows.     And  fuch  violent  ftrokes  were 
given  with  maces  and  clubs  of  iron,  as  no  helmets 
could  refift.     Befides  tlie  heavy  cavalry,  there  was 
a  fort  of  light-horfe,  that  only  wore  an  habergeon 
and  fcull-cap  of  that  metal.     Some  of  the  infantry 
had  alfo  fl^ull-caps  and  jaquettes  of  mail,  with  tar- 
gets of  wood,  or  lieht  breaft-plates.     In  was  cuf- 
tomary  for  knights  to  bear  their  coats  or   arms  Breton.  Phii^- 
painted,  either  upon  the  rims,  or  in  the  middle  of  p*^3-  .. 
their  fhields  ;  and  their  helmets  were  adorned  with  hift'delH! 
different  crefts,  which,  together  with  the  arms,  re- "^i"^* '''"'' 
mained  to  their  families.     Some  good  authors  have^"*'**^" 
afcribed  the  origin  of  this  cuflom,  from  whence 
the  modern  fcience  of  heraldry  was  derived,  to  the 
inftitution  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  the  tenth 
century :  but  others  date  it  from  the  crulade  under 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  when  the  confiifion  arifing  from 
fo  great  a  number  of  noblemen  of  different  nations 
ferving  together  made  them  invent  thefe  diftinfti- 
ons.     A  late  ingenious  French  writer  has  very  juftly  ^  ^^^. . 
obferved,  that  wearing  fuch  eniigns  on  their  (hield§,  u'viiic  tu 
and   appropriating  them  to  diftinguilh   particular  **"**• 
families,  could  not  have  been  the  general  pradlice  in 
Europe,  till  after  the  death  of  William  the  Con- 
queror :  for,  if  it  had,  his  fon  Robert  muft  have 
known  him  by  his  armour,  and  could  not  have  ig- 
norantly  thrown  him  to  the  ground,  as  hath  been 
related  in  the  book  prefixed  to  diis  hiftory. 

Tilts  and  tournaments,  we  are  told^  were  firft  y.Seidende 
introduced  into  Germany  by  the  emperour  Henry,  DaeUo. 
furnamed  the  Fowler,  who  died  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  fix ;  and  who,  among  other  or- 
dinances relating  to  thofe  fports,  forbad  the  admit- 
ting of  any  pcrfon  to  jouft,  who  could  not  prove  a 
nobility  of  four  defcents.  Soon  afterwards  they 
were  brought  into  England  by  King  Edgar ;  ana, 
in  the  following  century,  were  eftablilhed  all  over 

France, 
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France*     Geoftr^  de  Preuilly,  a  baron  of  Anjou,  is 

mentioned,  in  fome  of  the  htftoriesor  chronicles  of 

diat  age,  as  the  firft  who  introduced  them  into  diat 

Hifideu    kingdom:    but  Father  Daniel  rather  thinks,  that 

miiicc  Frin- he  only  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  they 

foife,  I.  VI.  ^^^^  regulated  ;  and  that  thofe  regulations  had  been 

•  fettled  by  the  king  and  the  nobility  in  their  aflem^ 

blics, 

Thefe  entertainments  are  J uftly  called,  by  fome 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  military  txerdfes  and  pre- 

V  Nrobri  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^  "^^^  great  ufe  to 
ttkwtdta.  inftrutl  the  nobility  in  all  the  methods  of  fighting 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  but,  efpecially  in  the 
dextrous  management  of  their  horfes  and  lances. 
They  alfo  kept  up  a  martial  difpofition,  and  an  ea- 
ger emulation  for  military  glory,  in  time  of  peace. 
But,  as  they  were  frequently  attended  with  acci- 
dents fatal  to  the  lives  of  the  combatants.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Second  and  Eugeniiis  the  Third  made 
canons  againft  them,  by  which  all  who  fhould  die 
in  them  were  denied  Chriftian  burial.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  fever ity  of  this  prohibition,  they 
continued  in  France ;  and  a  few  of  them  were  held 
under  King  Stephen  in  England ;  but  Henry  the 
Second,  from  the  humanity  of  his  nature  ;  or,  per- 
haps, to  fhew  his  refpeft  for  the  authority  of  the 
church,  where  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  did  not  ab* 
■  folutely  oppofe  !t,  moft  ftriftly  forbad  them.  His 
fons  revived  the  practice  of  them,  efpecially  his 
fucceflbf^  Richard  ^  whofe  ardour  for  them  was 
violent ;  becaufe  no  per  (on  excelled  in  them  more 
thanhehimfelf :  nor  did  they  entirely  ceafein  Eng-- 
land  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteentn  c«itury  :  for, 
in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy  two,  among 
other  pomps  for  the  entertainment  of  the  duke  of 
See  thi  Anjou,  Qjjeen  Elizabeth  held  a  tournament  in  the 
^<j)^»**^s»Mi it-yard  at  London,  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  won 
tod  Prefice.  the  pfizc :  and  caroufals,  another  mode  of  them, 
but  not  fo  dangerous^  continued  in  ufe  under  James 

and 
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and  Charles  theFirft.  It  muft  be  likewife  remark- 
ed, that,  although  tournaments  were  prohibited  by 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  exercifes  praftifed  there, 
and  the  emulation  excited  by  them,  were  not  in- 
termitted during  the  courfe  of  his  reign.  A  con-  See  Fitz- 
temporary  writer  informs  us,  in  giving  an  account  couK'**" 
of  die  city  of  London,  that,  on  every  Sunday  in  ^''<*«n  p^f- 
Lent,  the  Ions  of  the  citizens  fallied  forth  in  troops  JfcoiBeck. 
from  the  gates,  mounted  on  war-horfes,  and  armed  ^^ 
with  Ihields  and  lances,  or,  inftead  of  lances,  with 
javelins,  the  iron  of  which  was  taken  oflf^  in  order 
to  exercife  themfelves  in  a  reprefentation  and  im- 
age of  war,  by  mock-fights,  and  other  afts  of  mil- 
itary contention.  He  adds  too,  that  many  courtiers, 
from  the  neighbouring  palace,  and  young  gentle- 
men of  noble  Kimilies,  who  had  not  yet  been  knight- 
ed, came  to  combate  with  them,  on  thefe  occafions. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  thofe  noblemen,  who  had 
been  honoured  with  knighthood,  had  proper  places 
of  exercife,  for  keeping  up  their  fkill  in  horfeman- 
(hip,  and  the  dexterity  they  had  acquired  in  the 
management  of  their  arms.  The  abovemcntioned 
author  fa^ys  further,  that  on  every  holiday,  through- 
out the  whole  fummer,  it  was  ufual  for  the  young 
citizens  to  go  out  into  the  fields,  and  pradtife  arch- 
ery, wreftling,  throwing  of  ftones  and  miflile  wea- 
pons, with  other  fuch  martial  fports.  And,  dur- 
ing  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  they  reprefented  a  kind 
or  naval  fight  on  the  river  Thames. 

The  mod  particular  and  au  then  tick  account  I 
have  met  with  of  the  navies  in  thofc  days,  and  al- 
fo  of  the  manner  of  fighting  at  fca,  is  in  the  before- 
cited  hiftory  of  GeoflTry  de  V ineiiuf.  From  his  difi. 
cription  it  appears,  that  the  (hips  of  war  were  ajljl 
gallies ;  but  he  fays,  that  in  his  time  they  had  gene- 
rally no  more  than  two  rows  of  oars :  and  he,a4ds> 
that  the  veffel,  which  th?  Jlpfn^ns  galled  labufMj 
was  then  najned  a  galley  ^  b^jng  long,  narrow,  jand 
,lpw^built.     To  the  prow  was  affixed  a  piece  of 

wood, 
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wood,  commonly  then  called  a  fpuVy  but  by  the 
ancients,  a  rojirum ;  which  was  defigned  to  flrik^ 
and  pierce  the  (hips  of  the  enemy :  but  there  were 
alfo  lefler  gallies,  with  only  one  tier  of  oars  :  which 
being  (hotter,  and  therefore  moved  with  greater  fa- 
cility, were  fitter  for  throwing  wild-fire,  and  made 
ufe  of  to  that  purpofe.  The  fame  writer  has  re- 
lated all  the  circumftances  of  a  fea-fight,  which 
the  Chriftians,  who  were  going  to  the  fiege  of  Pto- 
lemais,  had  with  the  Turks  on  that  coaft.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  the  fleets  were  advancing  to 
engage,  that  of  the  Chriftians  was  drawn  up,  not 
in  a  ftrait  line  of  battle,  l3ut  in  a  crefcent  or  half- 
ilioon ;  to  the  intent,  that,  if  the  enemy  (hould  at- 
tempt to  break  in,  they  might  be  inclofed  in  that 
curve,  and  confequently  overpowered.  In  the  front 
of  the  half-moon  (that  is,  at  the  two  ends  of  the' 
curve)  the  Chriftians  placed  their  ftrongeft  galleys, 
that  they  might  attack  with  more  alacrity,  and 
better  repell  tfie  attacks  of  the  enemy.  On  the  up- 
per deck  of  each  galley .  the  foldiers  belonging  to 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  with  their  bucklers 
clofely  joined ;  and  on  the  lower  deck  the  rowers 
fat  all  together,  fo  that  tho(e  who  were  to  fight, 
and  were  placed  above  for  that  purpofe,  might  have 
the  more  room.  The  adion  began,  on  both  fides, 
with  a  difcharge  of  their  miflile  weapons  :  then  the 
phriftians  rowed  forwards,  as  fwiftly  as  they  could, 
and  (hocked  the  enemy's  galleys  with  the  Ipurs  or 
beaks  of  theirs:  after  which  they  came  to  clofe 
fighting ;  the  oppofitc  oars  were  mixed  and  entan- 
jgled  together  ;  they  fixed  the  galleys  to  each  other 
by  grappling  irons  thrown  out  on  both  fides  ^  and 
fjr^l  the  planks  with  a  kind  of  burning  oil,  com- 
monly called  Greek  wild-fire.  The  account  which 
the  fame  hiftorian  gives  of  that  wild-fire  is  worth 
tranfc'ribing.  His  words  are  thefe :  "  IVith  a  per- 
f^  nicious  ftencb  and  livid  flatnes  it  confumes  even  flint 
^  land  iron :  nor  can  it  be  extinguifl?ed  by  water :  but 
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**  byfprinkling  /and  upon  it  the  violence  of  it  may  be 
"  abated ;  and  vinegar  poured  upon  it  will  put  it  outj^ 

Wjfknow  of  none  fuch  at  prefent.     The  com- 
pofijpn  was  firft  difcovered  by  Callinicus,  an  ar- 
chiftdt,  who  came  from  Syria  to  Conftantinople ; 
and  the  Greek  emperours,  for  fome  time,  kept  the 
fecret  to  themfelves.     Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
in  his  treatifeon  the  adminiftration  of  the  empire,  ^'ie^S^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  fon,  advifes  that  prince  ^^  <*«  *» 
to  anfwer  the  barbarians,  who  (hould  defire  him  to  5^^?  dc** 
give  them  any  of  the  Greek  fire^  that  he   was  not  ''^mp*"^* 
allowed  to  part  with  it,  becaufe  an  angel^  who  gme  ^°"' 
it  to  Con/iantine  the  Great^  commanded  him  to  refufe 
it  to  all  other  nations.     While  this  advice  was  ad- 
hered to,  the  wild-fire  proved  of  great  ufe  to  the 
defence  of  the  empire ;  feveral  fleets,  which  came 
to  invade  Conftantinople,  having  been  burnt  and 
deftroyed  by  it :  but  it  appears  by  the  paf&ge  a- 
bove-quoted,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  the  fecret 
was  known  to  many  other  nations,  and  even  to  the 
Mahometans.     I  find  alfo  that  it  was  ufed  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  towns  and  caftles. 

The  Saxon  chronicle  tells,  that  King  Alfred,  to  cbron.  Six- 
oppofe  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  ordered  a  g°'  ^"^  •""• 
number  of  (hips,  or  rather  galleys,  to  be  built  up-  *^' 
on  a  new  model,  different  from  thofe  which  were 
ufed  by  that  nation,  or  by  the  Frifons ;  being  higher 
than  any  of  theirs,  and  almoft  twice  as  long ;  bet- 
ter failors,  more  fleady,  and  more  proper  tor  war. 
Of  thefe  fome  had  fixty  oars,  and  others  more.  Ex- 
perience (hewed  that  they  were  fuperiour  to  any  of 
thofe  (hips,  witli  which  the  northern  corfairs  had 
infefted  the  coafts  of  England,  till  this  admirable 
prince,  whofe  genius  and  application  to  whatever 
might  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  publick  in- 
ftruded  his  fubjefts  in  all  kinds  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, made  this  improvement  in  the  naval  archi- 
tedure  of  the  Anglo-Saxocis.  His  (on,  and  grand- 
ions,  after  the  wile  example  he  had  fet  diem,  kept  , 

up 
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up  very  ftrong  fleets,  which  not  only  proteded, 
but  enlarged   tlieir  dominions.     And  (if  we  may 
believe  the  accounts  of  fome  ancient  hiftorians)  his 
wiir.  fus     great  grandfon  Edgar  raifed  the  maritime  force  of 
tnn.  938.    Eiglaiid  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  cannot  be  paralleled 
rab7nn"9'37.  in  thc  hiftory  of  any  other  nation.  They  tell  us,  that 
this  monarch  had  three  feveral  fleets,  each  of  twelve 
hundred  fail,  and  all  fl:out  (hips,  which  were  fta- 
tioned  to  guard  the  different  coafts  of  his  king- 
dom ;  a  ;d  that  every  year  he  cruifed  in  each  of 
thefe  fquadrons,  fo  as  to  make,  within  that  time, 
the  whole  tour  of  the  ifland.     If  thefe  (hips  had 
been  built  upon  the  <ame   model   as  Alfred's,   the 
number  of  rowers  aboard  of  them,  allowing  but 
one  to  each  oar,  would  have  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  befides  the  mariners  that  were  nc- 
ccllary  to  manage  the  fails,  and  foldiers  fbr  battle. 
Bat  fuppofmg  that  three  in  four  of  them  were  of 
a  much  fmaller  fize,  and  carried  no  more  than  four 
and    twenty     men    each,    which  was    the  kweft 
complement  of  any  that  we  read  of  in  thofe  days, 
tlic  number  is  ftill  greater  than  England,  not  united 
eitlicr  with  Scotland  or  Wale6,  could  pofl'ibly  fur- 
nilh,  to  be  kept,  as  it  is  faid  tliefe  were,  in  con-^ 
ftiint  employment.     I   am  therefore  furprifed  that 
V  Mire     Mr.  S.^lden,  in  oiie  of  his  moft  important  and  ela-^ 
'hi.r  c.  »--.  borate  v/orks,  fliould  feem  to  have  given   credit  to 
^     this  account,  which  certainly  is  exaggerated  very 
fcir  beyond  truth  :  though  it  is  probable  that  King 
ILdgar  had  a  much  ftronger  fleet,  and  more  con- 
fcaiulv  maintained  on  all  the  coafts  of  his  king- 
dom, than   moft  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  becaufe  we 
find  that  he  enjoyed  a  fettled  peace,  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  unmolefted  by  any  of  the 
r.>-\^v.'  people  of  the  North,  or  other  foreign  ftates.     Yet 
"  Nit  n!...  ]\o  i^ad  not  been   dead  above  fix  or   feven  years^ 
when  the  naval  power  of  the  Englifli  was  fo  ftrange- 
Iv  reduced,  or  fo  ill  managed,  that  a  Danifh  fqua- 
droii  of  fcvenfhips  was* able  to  infult  fome  parts  of 

their 
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their  coaft,  and  to  plunder  the  town  of  SouAamp-  q^^JJ^J,^ 
ton.     Kor  did  the  lofe  and  difhonour  which  the  na^  Argn^Uo 
tion  had  fuftained  by  thi«  defcent,  excite  them  to  *^^f*°^ 
teftore,  or  better  regulate,  their  maritime  forces*  n^,  suiT^ 
For,  ten  years  afterwards,  Ethelred,  or  radier  thofe'^*'*^>^'^'* 
who  had  the  diredtion  of  publick  bufinefe,  during  the 
tender  years  of  that  prince,  could  find  no  means 
of  delivering,  the  kingdom  from  thcfe  invaders,  but 
by  giving  them  money ;  for  the  railing  of  which  a 
new  tax,  called  da$iegeld^  was  impofedon  the  people. 
The  natural  efFed  of  this  timid  meafure  was  to 
draw  on  other  invafions.     They  accordingly  hap-" 
pened  ;  and  more  compofitions  of  the  fame  nature 
were  exadked,  each  new  payment  being  higher  tham 
the  foregoing :  fo  that  from  ten  thoiifend  they  came 
to  eight  and  forty  thoufand  pounds ;  a  great  Aim 
in  thole  days!  One  vigorous   effort  was  indeed 
made  by  Ethelred,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  cbroi.  sdl 
eight,  to  free  himfelf  and  his  people  from  this  in-  f^"*'  •«»• 
famous  tribute,  by  a  general  tax  on  all  the  land  of^^  * 
the  kingdom,  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  fleet,  w4iich 
mi^t  effedtually  guard  it  againft  the, Danes.     E-" 
very  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  of  land  was  charg- 
ed to  fumilh  a  galley  of  three  rows  of  oars,  and  e- 
very  eight  hides  to  provide  a  coat  of  mail  and  a 
helmet ;  which  armour  was  for  the  foldiers,  defign- 
ed  to  be  employed  as  marines,  aboard  of  the  fleet 
This  was  done  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  Ae 
parliament,  or  witena  getnote :  and  the  Saxon  chro-  ^j^°nnf**' 
nicle  tells  us,  that  the  number  of  Ihips  built  and  Jt>op. 
equipt  the  next  year,  by  means  of  this  impofition,^ 
was  greater  than  any,  that  the  Englilh  nation  had 
•ever  fomilhed  under  any  former  king.     Mt  Sel-  v.  Nitre 
den  obferves,  that,  according  to  a  computation  ma^e  '^*°^'  ^  '^* 
in  Camden'j  Britannia  from  rolls  of  that  age,  the 
number  of  hides  of  land  ill  England  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  forty  three  thoufand,  fix  hundred  j 
which  makes  the  number  of  fhips  obtained  by  thii^ 
hidage  feven  hundred   and  eighty  five.    This  ap- 
VoL.  II;  N  parently 
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patently  was  a  fleet  fuCBdent  to  have  maintained 
the  fovereignty  of  our  leas  againft  any  other  na- 
tion.    Yet,    by  violeot   ten^jefta    and   indeed 
treachery^  it  waa  fixn  deflroyed  i  and  the  wrttdi- 
Q^,  sax.^  expedient  of  compoundiiK  with  the  Danea  waa 
fnb  uo.    again  taken  up  ^  whidi  at  laft  proceeded  ib  fiur^ 
""*'        that,  in  the  your  one  thoufiuid  and  twdve^  die  Eb- 
glilh  •Hobility,  after  paying  the  tribute  (tfaoi:|^  too 
late  to  prevent  the  enemy  firani  over-runnii^  and 
fubduinjg  a '  gpKat  [wrt  of  the  kingdom)  hired  a  fiiua- 
droa  orDanifti  (hips  to  Kuud  thdr  coafts  againft 
the  attadca  of  other  corftira.    All  England^dng 
chron.  stx.  ioon  aftenvards  fubjeded  id  Guute,  mat  prince, 
in  the  year  one  tfaouiand  andeig^iieen,  difiniflbdall 
his  Danilh  fleet,  except  fisrty  flupi^  which  he  re- 
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tained  to  fixure  lua  new-acquired  dombnoa ;  but^ 
the  year  one  thouiand  twenty-dg^  be  carried 


in 


with  him  to  Nwway  fif^-five  fliipa  of  war,  which 
his  Englifli  Thanes  provided  for  him,  and  1^  which 
ibdem,  fob*^  ^  enabled  to  conquer  that  kfa^^ooL*  Hiallbn  ^ 
aoo.  I039-  and  mcceflbr,  Harold  Harefeot,  who  xdgnni  (BoAy 
four  years,  laid  a. tax  upon  theEi^fh,  to  apain* 
tain  conftantly  in  his  iervice  fixteen  fliipa  of  war, 
allowing  eiriit  marks  to  each  rower,  acooiadinKlo 
the  eftabliininent  fettled  by  Canute.  Hia  bromer, 
Hardicanute  encreafed  that  numbo'  to  fixtj-twe^  ' 
with  the  fanoie  allowance  to  each  rower;  fixr  the  de-- 
fraying  of  which  there  was  paid,  in  die  ficottd 
year  of  that  kii^  twenty  one  diouiand  and  ninetv 
chroiL  stx.^in^  pounds :  but  prefendy  afterwards  he  reduQca  ' 
fab  too.  the  number  of  fliipa  to  diirty  two,  and  die  charge  10 
eleven  thoufimd  and  forty  ei^t  pounds.^  In  trnth* 
it  was  not  neceflary  that  diefe  Danifli  princea  flioold 
keep  any  great  naval  forces  for  the  defencb  of  this 
ifland;  as  they  themfelves  had  the  domiimxi  of 
thofe  northern  countries,  from  whence  the  for- 
mer invafions  and  defceifts  had  been  made :  tod 
as  no  other  power,  then  exifting,  could  pretoid  ID* 
difpute  with  tfiem  the  empire  of  the  oceaa  •  h-  -. 

.   Hifboriana 
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Hiftorians  relate  that  Earl  Godwin^  to  appeafc^;>J^-. 
the  anger  of  his  fovereign,  Hardicanute,  for  the  A*ngi.  i.  i?' 
(hare  he  had  in  the  death  of  Alfred,  that  prince's  ^^^'  ** 
brother,  prefented  him  with  a  (hip,  the  beak  of  *  ^ 
which  was  of  gold,  and  which  carried  eighty  fol- 
diers,  of  whom  every  one  had  on  each  arm  a  golden 
bracelet,  that  weighed  fixteen  ounces ;  on  his  head 
an  iron  helmet,  gilt  with  gold,  as  were  alfo  the  o- 
ther  parts  of  his  armour  j  on  his  left  (houlder  a 
Danim  battleaxe,  and  in  his  hand  a  javelin  :  which 
circumftances  I  here  mention,  not  fo  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  richnefs  of  the  gfft,  as  to  (hew  the 
number  ..of  foldiers  that,  in  thofe  days,  ferved  a- 
board  of  (hips  of  war,  and  how  they  were  armed; 
por  it  may  reaibnably  be  fuppofed,  that  this  gal- 
ley was  equipt  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  others   . 
were  at.  tlkt  time,  except  the  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence of  the  gold  in  the  beak  and  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  foldiers. 

It  appears  from  records,  that  danegeld  was  levi-  ^  |i^£ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Gonfelfor,  not  to  b6  Heripiig. 
jpaid  to,  the  Danes,  but  tboppofe  their  invafions  5  j^*^'"**  ^* 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  continued   during  the 
firft  eight  years  of  that  fcing^  as  a  Conftant  fund 
for  his  navy.     We  are  told  that  he  took  it  off,  in  J.e^^l*' 
the  year  or  our  Lord  one  thoufand  and  fifty  One,*  •»»  ^^s'- 
becaufe  he  faw  the  devil  dance  on  a  heap  of  mo- 
ney colledted  by   that  tax :    but  Ingulphus,  who 
mentions   this  ridiculous  tale,  only  as  a  popular 
rumour,    gives  us  a  very  good    rea(bn  why  the 
lands    of. the  kingdom     were    then    difcharged 
of  this    burthen,    namely,    there  being  a  great 
famine  that  year,  which  moved  the  king  to  remit 
it,  out  of  charity  to    the  poor.     Yet  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that   this   temporary  evil  was  no   proper 
eaufe  for  abolifhing  a  tax,  which  at  other  timci 
might  be  neceflary,  /o  all  perpetuity :    and  therefore 
i  much  doubt  the  hiftorian's  exadnefs  in  faying  it 
^as    fo    aboli(hed.     Edward's   fucceCbr,   Harold^* 
N  z  drew 
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y  Pii^.v.     jjrew  together  a  fleet  of  feven  hundred  (hips  of 
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20  f.  war ;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  danegeld,  or 

other  fimilar  impofition,  was  levied  by  that  prince. 
This  expence  therefore  muft  have  greatly  exhauft- 
cd  his  treafury,    and,    together  with  the  charge 
of  his  mercenary  troops,  will  account  for  his  hav- 
ing been  <b  tenacious  of  the  fpoils  he  took  from 
the  Norwegians. 
r^l!'?  n^"'      ^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^^  thoufand  and  eighty  three  (or,  aii 
1CR3*""      others  fay,  eighty  four)  William  the  Conquerour, 
Jib  inn".'     apprehending  a  great  invafion  of  England   from 
1084.         Denmark  and  Flanders,  revived  danegeld,  and  ad- 
vanced it  to  fix  (hillings  a  hide:  but  as  it  ap- 
pears that  many  lands,  which,  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  had  been  charged  with  this  tax,  were 
exempted  from  it  by  him  (on  the  fubjeft  of  which 
exemption  I  (hall  fay  more  hereafter)  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  notwithftanding  the  augmentation  of  the 
charge,  the  produce  was  little  more  than  had  been 
obtained  from  former  danegelds.     We  are  told  by 
I,  :.  c.  II.   the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario^  which  was 
written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, "  that  Wil- 
"  Ham  the  Conquerour  would  not  revive  this  tax 
"  (which,  at  fir(l,  had  been  exafted,  upon  urgent 
''  ncceility,  in   time  of  war)   as  an  annual  fupply ; 
""  nor  yet  would  he  entirely  give  it  up ;  but  referved 
'^  it  to  anfwer  extraordinary  and  unfore(een  occa- 
''  fions :  for  which  reafon  it  was  rarely  taken  by 
'*  him  or  his   fuccellbrs,   and   only  when   adhiat 
"  wars  with  foreign  nations,  or  the  fear  thereof, 
wi.ion.  s  X.  ''  came  upon  them."     It  is  not  certain  that  dane- 
ir '^xo  o"^  geld,  or,  as  the  Saxon  chronicle  terms  it,  mlitare 
tribufum.  was  ever  exatted  by  William  Rufus.  He 
impofed  indeed  a  hidai^c  of  four  Ihillings  a  hide  on 
all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  :  but  it   was  not  ga- 
ga thered,  like  the  former  danegelds,  for  the  aug- 
mentation or  fupport  of  the  royal  na\y,  or  for  the 
defence  of  the  coafts,  on  any  alarm  of  invalion, 
but  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  dutchy  of  Nor- 
mandy 
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nuwdy  in  mortgage  ftqm  his  brother.  I  therefore 
confider  this  exaaion  as  of  quite  a  different  na^r 
ture,  though,  being  levied  from  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, as  danegeld  had  been,  it  was,  inaccurately, 
fo  called.  The  aid  to  Henry  the  Firft  for  the  mar^ 
riage  of  his  daughter,  which  he  plaimed  as  a  kuf 
dal  right,  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  been 
raifed  by  a  land  tax,  after  the  rate  of  three  fhil- 
lings  on  every  hide  of  land.     But  nothing  can  be  ^    ,,«   r 

•*=>      .  •'      ,  11    t  •  1  111  1    Srefiiil  of 

more  improper  than  to  call  this  a  danegeld,  though  the  ^xcheq. 
Mr.  Madox  has  cited  an  old  manufcript  chronicle,  ^^^^i^^i^\' 
in  which  it  is  fo  denominated.     Henry  of  Hufit^i.iii.f.ai;.* 
ington   mentions  it,  but  without  that  appellatioa 
Neverthelefs  it  appears  by  the  great  roll^  common- 
ly called  the    fifth  of  King  Stephen,   but  which  e'i^o^^* 
Mr.  Madox  has  demonftrated  to  belong  to  the  reign  Magno  Rot^ 
of  Henry  the  Firft,  that  it  was  colleded  fix  years  ibe^Td  5 
together  by  that  king,  and  accounted  for  in  the  *J"f'**i''?»^^ 
ume  wprds  th  t  were  wont  to  be  ufed  in  account-  qner. 
jng  for  the  fettled  yearly  revenue.     Of  StejAen's  ^*p"^?;  ^ 
reign  we  have  no  rolls  j  but  notice  is  taken,  inc.* 7^  ^' 
(bme  hiftories,  of  his  levying  of  danegeld,  which 
he  had  a  good  pretence  to  do,  as  lie  wa^  in  per* 
petual  fear  of  invafions  from  Normandy,  or  other 
parts  pf  France,  in  favour  of  Mptilda  or  her  fon. 
We  fiikl  by  the  rolls  that  it  was  paid  in  the  firfi^ 
jfecond,  twentieth,  and  twcnty-firft  years  of  Henry 
the  Second.     The  low  ftate  in  which  he  found  the 
|9eet  of  England  might  make  it  neceflfary  for  that 
•prince  to  continue  this  impofition   till  the  third 
y^r*  pf  his  reign ;  and  the  danger  of  an  invafion 
frqm  France  or  Flanders  might  naturally  induce 
him  to  revive  it  in  the  twentieth. 

What  was  the  ordinary  ftrength  of  die  royal  na- 
vy fi'om  the  times  of  William  the  Conquerour  to 
thofe  of  Henry  die  Second  inclufivelVi  or  to  what 
number  of  (hips  it  was  encreafed  uponextraordina-r 
ry  exigences,  wc  are  not  well  informed.  But 
it  appears  from  a  paffiige  in  the  Red  book  of  the  Exche- 
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y.  Libr.uu-  j^^^  that  the  Qngue  Ports^  during  thofe  times,  were 

b'umbcac-     ■',,.,1  t."'  'i/^r  \%  - 

ctrii.         obliged  by  their  tenures,  to  provide  fifty  two  (hips, 
seetifoth?  aj^j  twenty  four  men  in  each  (hip,  for  fifteen  days, 

argUT)entof  ,        J  ,  1    r       t       1  /^  t"' 

Sir  F.wcftjii  at  their  own  charges,  to  defend  the  coafts,  when 
ih.p'^m'^.wy.^  required.  And  not  only  thefe,  but  other  maritime. 
Sec  M. .  St.  and  even  fome  inland  towns,  held  by  the  fame  kind 
iond(iiy\  o^  fervice.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  conflant 
«r»:uroetfor  fuppoFt  of  the  navy :  but  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
dln  """^  cafions  dan^eld  was  levied  :  and,  although  at  the 
Sec  spc!-  end  of  tliat  century  the  name  was  loft,  a  like  pro- 
p1Ve?£l'd  vifion  was  often  made,  in  every  age,  by  our  parlia- 
ments, for  the  defence  of  the  Britifh  feas  and  fe- 
curity  of  the  kingdom. 
Sec  vol  i  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
r  s^  work,  tliat  die  Englilh  fleet  in  the  channel  did  Wil- 
t"o'p.f^3;  liam  Rufus  good  fervice  againft  his  brother;  a 
fub  inn.  ,  great  number  of  Normans,  who  were  coming  o- 
\ilui  f  v^;  ^er  to  fupport  the  pretenfions  of  the  latter,  having 
f.  iis.fca.  been  deftroyed  in  their  palTagc,  by  the  (hips  that 
**"■  guarded  the  coaft  of  Suflex ;  whicfi  (b  intimidated 

Robert,  that  he  (durft  not  attempt  another  embark- 
V  H.  Hdni.  ^^'^"-     A  fufficient  fleet  was  Jikewife  fent  by  Henry 
I  v.i.f.  116.  the  Firft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  oppofe 
)cct.  50.      ^^^^  prince  in  his  pa(fege  between  Normandy  and 
England  ;  but  a  part  of  it  joined  him ;  which  en- 
abled him  to  land  without  difficulty ;  and  a  peace 
being  foon  concluded   between  the  two  brothers; 
this  illand  remained  exempt  from  the  invafions  of 
foreigners,   or  any  alarm  of  that  nature,   till  the 
war  excited  againft  Henry  by  the  Ion  of  Duke 
Robert  obliged  him  again  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  realm,  by  a  proper  exertion  and  en- 
creafe  of  it's  maritime  power. 

During  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  Englifh  navy 
declined  much  in  its  ftrength,  and  we  cannot  won- 
der that  it  did  :  for  tjie  long  iiiteftine  war,  which 
defolated  the  kingdom,  ruined  its  commerce  :  with- 
out which  it  is  impolTible  fcr  any  prince  to  main- 
tain a  naval  pox^'er.     This  was  reftored,  and,  pro- 

bably^ 
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bably,  augmented,  by  Henry  the  Second :  yet  it 
feems,  that,  till  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  he 
made  no  efforts  to  fit  out  any  powerful  fleets  ;  be- 
caufe,  being  matter  of  almoft  all  the  French  coaft, 
and  in  clofe  alliance  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and 
Boulogne,  he  feared  no  invafion.  For  the  kings  of 
Denmark  had  given  up  all  intentions  of  renewing 
their  claim  to  England ;  nor  did  their  fubects  or 
any  other  of  the  nordiern  nations  continue  thofe 
piratical  expeditions,  which  had  been  fo  trouble- 
fome  to  the  Engli(h  in  former  times.     It  feemed  % 

therefore  unnecellary  for  Henry  the  Second  to  guard 
his  coafts  by  great  fleets ;  and,  being  bufied  upon 
the  continent,  he  chiefly  turned  his  dxHights  to  the 
encrcafing  and  ftrengthcning  of  his   land-forces, 
which  he  might  better  make  ufe  of,  either  to  de^ 
fend  or  enlarge  his  territories  in  France.     Geoflfry 
de  Vinefauf  tells  us,  that  after  King  Richard  the 
Firft  had  madehimfelf  mafter  of  Cyprus,  when  all    *  ^^* 
his  galleys  were  arrived  in  one  of  the  ports  of  that 
ifland,  the  number  of  them,  including  five  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Cypriots  and  added  to  his 
own,  amounted  to  a  hundred  -,  whereof  fixty  were 
fupeiiour  to  the  common  armed  galleys.     And  in 
another  place  he  fays,  that  a  fleet  fo  fine,  and  fo  c.  n. 
well  provided,  had  never  been  feen  before.     Befides  „„     . 
the  galleys,  Richard  had  with  him,  when  he  failed  ptrsu.  f*"* 
from  the  harbour  of  Meflana  in  Sicily,  a  hundred  393- 
and  fifty  great  ftiips,  which  he  ufed  as  tranfports. 
Thefe,  we  are  told,  he  had  feledted  from  all  the 
(hipping  in  the  ports  of  England,  Normandy,  Poi- 
tou,  and  his  other  maritime  territories.     That  moft 
of  the  galleys  were  built  before  the  death  of  his 
father  I  think  very  probable  •,  for  they  could  not 
odierwife  have  been  ready  to  put  to  fea  in  fo  (hort 
a  time  after.     A  manufcript  chronicle,  of  the  age  v  %imtB^ 
of  Henry  the  Third,  cited  by  Spelmanin  hisGlof-  gKBoma. 
fary,  %s  that  fifty  of  theife  were  triremes^  viz, 
galleys  of  three  rows  of  oars  •,  and  that,  among 
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the  other  (hips,  thirteen,  diftinguilhed  there  by  tlie 
name  of  buffes^  carried^  each  of  them,  three  mails. 
Upon  the  whole  I  prefume,  that  the  more  numer- 
ous fleets,  mentioned  before  in  the  Englifh  hiftory, 
confided  of  veflels  mmch  fmaller  than  this  of  Rich- 
ard. 
fr^  vviiki''      There  is  a  very  remarkable  law  of  King  Athel- 
in'sSax.ug.  ftan,  which  fc^ys,  that  any  merchant,  who  has  made 
?a"hU*o^d '  three  voyges,  upon  his  own  account,  beyond  the 
p.  71.        Britifh  channel,  or  narrow  feas,  fhall  be  entitled  to 
*^'S'  t^e  privilege  of  a  Thane.     This  was  a  great  en- 
&  kcmtins  couragement  given  to  commerce,  and  fuch,  indeed, 
as  it  is  very  furprifing  to  meet  with  in  die  hiftory 
of  ib  rude  an  age.     Warlike  nations,  though  infi- 
nitely more  refined  than  the  Englifh  were  in  thofe 
days,  are  apt  to  confider  all  trade,  as  rather  diC: 
honouring,  than  ennobling,  thofe  who  carry  it  on  : 
it  is  therefore  no  fmall  indication  of  the  good  fenfe 
of  King  Athelftan  and  his  witena  genwtCy  or  parlia- 
ment, that  they  broke  through  this  prejudice,  and 
made  nobility  the  rev/ard  of  mercantile  merit     It 
do.s  not  appear  that  the  Norman  kings  adopted  the 
fame  policy  :  but  that  under  fome  of  thofe  princes, 
whofe  reigns  are  treated  of  in  this  work,  England 
continued  to  enjoy  a  flourifhing  commerce,  nay  be 
well  inferred  from  the  great  quantity  of  money  ajxi 
plate  contained  in  the  trcafury  of  William  die  Con- 
querour,  of  Henry  the  Firft,  and  of  Henry  the  Sc- 
sc.oi.  i.     cond,  at  the  time  of  their  death.     It  has  already 
i.  in.5: 16  j.  been  faid,  that,  exclufive  of  the  plate,  the  treafure  left 
by  William  the.  Conquerour,  in  his  pdace  at  Win- 
chefter,  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  filver  in  coined  money  -,  and  that  left  by  his  fen 
Henry  to  a  hundred  thoufand.     A  contemporary 
X'.^a  dr'^'  writer  likewifj  informs  us,  that,  loon  after  the  dc- 
^.■\  Kic.  I.   ceafe  of  King  Henry  the  Scrcond,  Richard  the  Firft 
Mfli!  '*       ordered  an  exacl  account  to  be.  taken,  both  in  num- 
I  '■  ;'  y'^^  ber  and  weight,  of  all  his  father's   treafures,  and 
■^•-i  ^i  four.d  th<;iTi  amount  to  above  ninety  thoufand  pounds 

in 
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in  filver  and  gold.     Another  fays,  that  he  caufed 
all  the   treafures  of  his  father,  in  filver  and  gold,  y  j,,^^^ 
to  be  weighed,  and  found  that  it  greatly  exceeded  AnoVrpirt' 
the  value  of  a  hundred   thouland  marks.     It  has  "•  ^'  374- 
been  (hewn  before,  that,  in  tliofe  days,  one  pound  of 
filver  contained  about  as  much  of  that  metal  as 
three  pounds  do  now,  and  that  a  mark  was  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  that  pound;     The  wealth  of  ^leJtoihe 
the  prelates  and  chief  nobles  of  the  realm  was  pro-  "'ft^^y  of 
portionably  great ;  and  they  had  alfo  much  plate  iLnfo^qg- 
and  other  rich  ornaments,  in  their  houfes  and  ward-  ^"**  •*  ^**« 
robes  :  nor  did  the  piety  of  the  times  omit  to  de-  m  volume 
corate,  in  a  moft  fumptuous  manner,  the  cathedral  7  ****''''"• 
churches,  and  thofe  belonging  to  feveral  convents, sw'dSJ-* 
with  crucifixes,  (brines,  and  veflels,  of  gold  and  fil- n'JlcM^"*" 
ver.    Theie  precious  metals  being  rare  at  that  time  Bl^ooagc 
in  Europe^-^  fo  much  of  them  could  not  poflibly  have 
come  into  a  country,  where  the  earth  produced  nonc^ 
and  which  drew  no    fupplies  of  them   from  the 
fpoils    or     the    tribute    of    any    other     nation, 
without  a  confKlerable  balance  of  trade    in  its 
favour.     Whether   we   had    any   exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures,  during  the  times  that  I  write 
of,  I  cannot  abfolutely  affirm.    But  it  appears  un- 
deniably, by  the  ftnnual  payments  which  they  nwdBj^^^^^^,^ 
to  the  crown,  that  there  were  many  gild)  of  weavera  HMi.'^of  the 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     For  exanopje,  Exc^vm*, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  wcaverap;  ll'u 
of  London  ftood  charg^  in,  the  Exchequer  rolla 
with  four  marks  of  gold,  on  the  farm  of  their  gild 
for' 'two  years.     In  other  years  of  the  fame  king 
riiey  paid  twelve  pence  per  annunx    And  there  ore 
records  of  like  payments  from  the  weavers  of  Qx^ 
ford,  York,  Nottingham,  Huntington,  Lincoln,  and 
Winchefter,  in  diat  and  the  following  reign.     On 
which  I  find  this  obfervatson,  in  a  treatife  writDen 
by  the  Itamcd  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  ''tbaf^  m  tbe^^^^^ 
"  time  of  Henry  the  Second wid  Richard  the  Firfi,  this  o'^^^i* 
^  kingdom  grdoily  flourijbed  in  the  artofnumufaaurii^  M«nkiiid,p. 

"  wolm "  *' 
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"  woolen  cloth :  but  by  the  traublefome  wars  in  the  tinf 
"  of  King  John  and  Henry  the  Thirds  and  alfo  of  Ed- 
"  ivird  the  Firft  and  Edward  the  Second^  this  tnanu- 
"  fiflure  was  wholly  loft^  and  all  our  trade  ran  out  in 
"  ivool^  woolfelsj  and  leather  carried  out  in  fpecie^     It 
urn.  of  the   is  alio  obferved  by  Mr.  Madox,  in  hishiftory  of  th^ 
Kxihcqutr,   Exchequer,  that  the  cities  of  Worcefter,  Glocefter, 
""'^^"^^^  Nottingham,  Norwich,  Bedford,  and   many  other 
towns,  paid  fines  to  King  John,  that  they  might  buy 
and  fell  dyed  cloth,  as  they  were  accuftomed  to  do  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  Second.     This  fhcws  that  both 
tlie  cloathing  and  dying  trades  had  then  flouriflied, 
and  had  been  free  from  fome  oppreflions  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  loaded.     It  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofc,  that  the  Flemifh  colony,  of  ^ich  much 
has  been  faid  in  this  book,  when  they  were  difper(^ 
cd  over  England,  at  their  firft  coming  from  Flan- 
ders, in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conquerour,  not 
only  exercifed  the  art  of  weaving,    which  before 
their  emigration  they  excelled  in,  but  inftrudted  the 
Englilh,    and  improved  their  manufacture.     One 
may  aifo  prefume,  that  when  they  were  afterwards 
fettled  in  South-Wales,  upon  the  fea-coaft,   they 
addicted  themfelves  to  foreign  traflick,  and  carried 
it  on  with  the  woollen  cloths  which  they  continued 
to  make.     Indeed  this  may  be  naturally  inferred 
vMeitmeri-  from  the  words  of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who,  dc- 
j;"|^j*r   fcribing  them  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
c.ii  p.  848^  Second,  calls  them  a  people  mofi  verfed  in  woollen 
cirIZ'^   manuf azures  and  merchandife,  who,  with  any  .labour 
or  danger,  would  feekfor  gain  by  fea  or  land.     Per- 
haps it  was  to  encourage  thefe  manufedtures,  diat 
the  exportation  of  wool  unwrought  was  loaded  with 
a  duty  of  half  a  mark  on  each  fack. 
v.  Rtdcvi-       There  is  preferved  to  us,  in  a  contemporary  Ger- 
cam  Frifirt-  ^lan  hiftorian,  a  letter  from   Henry  the  Second  to 
f^t'^eiiu  the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla,  which  he  fent, 
rrcd.  impc-  jj^   fi^g  y^j^r   eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  with 
fttoni,  I.     j^g^g^ifjc^nt  prefcnts,  in  return  to  an  embafl^  and 
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prcfents  of  at  leaft  an  equal  value,  which  he  had 
received  from  that  prince,  who  defired  to  make 
with  him  a  league  of  friendlhip  and  alliance.  The 
king  exprefles  therein  his  grateful  acceptance  of 
thofe  overtures  from  the  emperour,  and,  among 
other  benefits,  which  would  arife  from  that  league, 
particulariy  mentions  tbejafety  and  freedom  of  com- 
merce betwixt  their  refpe^ive  dominions. 

A  northern  trade  feems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
objedt  of  the  royal  attention  and  care  of  Alfred  the 
Great :  there  being  inferred  into  the  preface  of  a 
tranflatibn  of  Orohus,  made  by  that  monarch,  aii 
account  delivered  to  hint  by  two  navigators,  a  Nor- 
wegian, and  an  Englilhman,  employed  by  his  or/ 
ders;  wherein  they  defcribe,    very   fenfibly,    the 
coafts,    the  inhabitants,   and   the  filheries  of  the 
north,  as  far  as  to  the  utmofl  bounds  of  Norway 
and  Finland.     It  is  one  of  the  moft  curious  and  va- 
luable remains  of  our  Saxon  antiquities.     Doubt- 
lefs  AWred  made  advantage  of  the  difcoveries  he 
had  taken  fuch  pains  to  procure,  by  carrying  on  a 
very  profitable  trade  with  thofe  countries.    But  one 
may  reafonably  prefume  that  theEnglifh  commerce 
to  the  North  was  further^cncreafed  in  the  reign  of 
Canute  the  Great,  to  whom  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  fubjedt.     In  the  twenty  fcventh  year  of  King  stt  Mtd«'t 
Henry  tfie  Second  a  licence  was  given  to  export  ^ift  of  the 
corn,  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  Norway:     And  ^T^^l'ati, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  a  Danifh  merchant  was  3*4- 
allowed  to  have  free  traffick  throughout  the  realm, 
on  the  eufy  condition  bf  giving  a  hawk  to  that 
prince,  as  often  as  he  came, jhto  England. 

After  the  Normans  had  eflablilhed  themfelves  in 
this  ifland,  it's  trade  to  France  became  naturally 
more  extenfive  than  before ;  efpecially  when  Henry 
the  Second,  who  held  fb  great  and  fo  commercial 
a  part  of  that  kingdoni,  had  gained  a  quiet  poflef^ 
fion  of  the  throne  of  England.  A  principal  branch  n>M. «.  ••• 
of  the  imports,  in  the  tmies  of  which  I  write,  was  ^'  ^^^' 

foreign 
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foreign  wines,  which  were  chiefly  brought  from 
France.  It  appears  by  the  rolls,  that  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  John  duties  were  paid  to  that 
prince  for  wines  of  Anjou,  Auxerre,  and  Gafcony, 
bci^fides  others  there  called  by  the  general  name  of 
French.  I  alfo  find,  in  that  account,  mention  made 
of  ;ne  wines  of  Saxony,  which  probably  came  intQ 
faiJiion  among  the  EngUfh  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  after  the  duke  of  Saxony  had  married 
his  daughter.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
limits  of  that  dutchy  were  then  extended  to  the 
Rhine ;  and  therefore  thefe  wines  might  be  Rhe- 
Dg  j^cQis  ni!h.  WilUan  of  Malmflbury  tells  us,  "  that  the 
pootif. .  ii  «  city  of  London,  in  his  time,  was  illuftrious  and 
30V'  '^  ^  eminent  for  the  wealth  of  its  citizens;  crouded 
"  with  merchants  and  factors  from  every  land,  but 
*^  chiefly  from  Germany  ;  and  a  ftore-houfe  for  the 
"  whole  nation,  in  cafe  of  a  dearth  of  com  or 
"  other  provifions."  The  fame  author  lays,  "  that 
"  the  port  of  Brifl:ol  was  full  of  fhips,  from  Ire- 
"  land,  Norway,  and  every  part  of  Europe  ; 
"  which  brought  thither  a  great  commerce;,  and 
"  much  foreigq  wealth."  He  likewife  fpeaks  of 
Exeter  as  a  place  of  great.traffick,  to  which  refort- 
ed  a  great  concourfe  of  merchants  and  foreigners, 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

Sir  H.  Spelman,  in  his  code  of  the  ancient  fta- 
tute  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  cites  a  paC- 
fagc  from  the  chronicle  of  Battle-abbey,  which  (ays, 
that,  by  tlie  ancient  law  or  cuftom  or  the  Engiifh, 
when  ji  (hip  was  wrecked  on  the  coafl^  if  thofe  who 
efcaped  from  it  did  not  repair  to  it  within  a  limited 
time,  the  fhip,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  that  was 
driven  aihore,  became  the  right  and  property  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor.  But  tliat  King  Henry  the 
Fi:Il,  abhorring  ihh  cuftom,  made  a  law,  to  be 
ob'fcrved  throughout  all  his  dominions,  that,  if  but 
one  man  had  elcaped  alive  out  of  the  wreck,  the 
Oiip  and  its  wliolc  corgp  Iliould  be  given  to  him, 

Yet 
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Yet  the  chronicle  adds,  that  this  ftatute  remained 
in  force  only  during  the  life  of  the  king  who  enaft- 
ed  it ;  for,  under  his  fucceflbr,  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  paying  no"  regard  to  it,  reftored  the  an- 
cient cuftom,  to  their  own  benefit ;  of  which  the 
writer  gives  an  inftance  in  a  (hipwreck  that  hap- 
pened upon  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  abbey.  It 
feems  that  Henry  the  Second  revived  the  law  of  his 
grandfather,  and  enforced  it  with  fevere  penalties 
againft  offenders.  For  William  of  Newbury  fays, 
that,  out  of  bis  excellent  goodnefs^  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  corredted  a  barbarous  cuflom^ 
which  before  had  prevailed  in  his  kingdom,  with 
regard  to  wrecks  on  die  coaft ;  and,  commanding 
the  proper  offices  of  humanity  to  be  paid  to  all 
(hip-wrecked  perfons,  ordained  grievous  punifh- 
ments  ^^inft  thofe  who  (hould  dare  to  do  them  any 
injury,  or  take  from  them  any  of  their  merchandife 
or  effefts.  I  am  very  fbrry  to  obferve,  that,  not- 
withftanding  this  law,  made  (b  many  ages  ago,  and 
other  ftatutes  enafted  fince,  with  a  view  to  reftrain 
this  mofl  inhuman  barbarity,  it  ftill  remains  a  foul 
reproach  and  dilgrace  to  our  nation. 

By  the  ftatute  of  the  27th  of  Henry  the  Second, 
which  is  called  the  afftfe  ofarmSj  and  of  which  I  (hall 
fpeak  more  particularly  hereafter,  the  itinerant 
judges  were  commanded  to  publilh,  in  their  feveral 
circuits,  an  injunftion  forbidding,  under  the  higheft 
penalties  to  the  buyer  and  feller,  the  felling  to  fo- 
reigners any  Englilh  fhip,  or  drawing  away  any  (ca- 
man  into  foreign  (ervice  ;  from  which  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  king,  v/hen  that  ftatute  was  made,  attend- 
ed very  carefully  to  the  naval  ftrength  of  his  king- 
dom. 

Ha\'ing  thus  (hewn,  as  far  as  we  have  any  au- 
thentick  inforniation,  the  ftate  of  the  Englifn  ma- 
rine^ from  the  days  of  Alfred,  to  thofe  of  Henry  the 
Second,  inclufively,  I  Hmll  proceed  to  give  likcwi(e 
to  account  of  the  nature  of  the  land-forces  in  Eng- 
land, during  that  courfe  of  time.  It 
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V.  Cone  I.  It  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
13.  '  "^  **'  that  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  even  mofe  whichf 
Contii.  Drit.  ^ere  held  by  ecclefiafticks  and  women,  were  fub- 
j"ooj""  jedt  to  three  publick  duties ;  the  building  or  re- 
pairing of  forts  and   caftles ;  the  building  or  re- 


Spelmin's 


Hen-; 


airs, 


Feuds  «nd  pairing  of  bridges ;  and  rtiilitary  fervice  for  the  dc- 
Tcnurcs,     f^j^^^  ^f  ^j^^  realm,  called,  in  the  Latin  tranflation 
of  the  Saxon  laws,  expedition 

We  are  told  by  Sir  H.  Spelnnian,  "  that  the  whole 
"  land  was  divided,  either  by  Alfred  the  Great,  or 
"  fora3  other  precedent  king,  into  two  hundred 
''  forty  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  hides,  or  plough- 
"  lands :  and,  according  to  this  divifion,  were  the 
"  military  or  other  charges  of  the  kingdom  im-. 
V  Hunting  "  pofcd."     A  hide  of  land   is  defined,  by  H.  of 
!o^c8?"*      Huntington  and  the  annals  of  Waverley,  to  be  as 
Annai  Wa-  much  as  a  finglc  plough  could  till  in  a  year :  but, 
][!^,o7^oJ3^'a:cor^  it  was  as  much  as  would  be 

fafHcie.it  to  fupport  a  gentleman's  family  for  that 
time,  and  therefore  could  not  confift  of  any  deter- 
mined number  of  acres,  but  muft  have  varied  in 
vu  Lcppk  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.     One  of  the 
Aihdit,.  i,  [y^y^  Qp  j^i^^Qj  Athelftan  orders  every  plough,  that 
»6.  IS,  every  hide  ot  land,  to  rurnilh  two  horlemen ;  an 

im-nenfe  army  according  to  the  computation  above* 
given  of  the  number  of  hides  in  England!  But  if 
lb  many  were  at  any  time  adually  raifed,  (which  I 
am  apt  to  doubt  of)  it  is  certain  that  the  conilant 
militia  of  the  Saxons  did  not  amount  to  that  num- 
her ;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  of  beneficiary  tenantSj 
tlie  fervice  they  owed  appea*  s  to  have  been  reftrain- 
ed  to  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

After  the  Normans  came   in,  a  different  kind  ojF 

military  policy  was  cftablifhcd.     The  lands  of  Eng- 

V.  0  d.  vit.  land  (as  Ordericus  Vitalis  informs  us)  were  fodiftri- 

'  'v-r.   a;,  bated  by  William  the  Firft,  that  the  kingdom  bad (d- 

waysfixty  thou/and  knights^  ready  to/ervej  at  the  com- 

rrinr.d  of  the  king^  as  occa/ion  Jhould  require.     It  muft 

be 
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be  obferved,   that,    in  this  pafli^e,    and  feveral 
others  in  the  books  and  records  of  thofe  times,  the 
word  knights  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify  perfons 
who  held  knightVfees,  not  perfons  who  had  obtain- 
ed the  order  of  knighthood,  concerning  whom  I 
(hall  Ifiive  occafion  to  treat  hereafter.    Other  ancient  v.  seiden't 
evidences  make  the  knights-fees,  during  the  times  ^ItT^l^ 
that  I  write  of^Jtxty  tboufand  two  hundred andfif teen ;  c.  ty.p.7*o. 
of  which  number  twenty  eight  thou/and  one  hundred  spdJ,"; 
andj^teen  were  pjfeji  by  the  church.     A  knight's-fee  cioff.  Feu- 
feemsto  have  been  ufually  compofed  in  thofe  days^^^'sj^!'** 
of  two  hides  of  land,  or  of  two  hides  and  a  half.  »y»*n'«  «»*»- 
Sir  H.  Spelman  fays,  that  a  mefiie  tenant,  who  hadl^^xen^^ 
more  than  a  fmgle  knight's  fee,  was  called  a  vava-^-  *7-  ^ 
for^  which  he  thiiiks  was  a  degree  above  knights  :  h  ft  of 'the 
yet  we  generally  find  that  name  applied  to  any  vaC-  Exche<i!ier, 
lal,  who  held  a  military  fief  of  a  tenant  in  chief  of  400^*401. 
the  crown.     Thofe  who  held  of  a  vava/or  were  cal-  ^^  ?PgJ' 
led  valvajiniy  and  each  of  thefe  might,  in  like  man-  mtiot,  DiV* 
ner,  enfeoff  another,  to  hold  of  him  by  knieht's-S'''!^*"'^ 
lervice;  though,  I  believe,  that  the  inftances  of  fop.  58,59. 
many  gradations  in  this  fpecies  of  tenure  were  not 
common  in  the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Second. 
But  it  was  ftill  more  unufual  for  a  fiet  to  be  held  of 
the  crown  without  any  fubinfeudation.     In  the  Red 
book  of  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  remarkable  anfwer 
to  a  writ,  which  was  fent  by  Henry  the  Second   to 
one  of  his  tenants  in  chief,  requiring  him  to  certi- 
fy, how  many  held  under  him  by  military  tenures. 
The  words  are  thefe :  "  Know,  that  I  hold  of  you  See  Bndy*! 
**  a  very  poor  fee  of  one  knight',  nor  have  I  enfeoffed  ^o'nl^r 
"  any- other  therein,  becaufe  it  is  hardly  fttfficient  yor>n-Aogior. 
**  me  alone ;  and  my  father  held  it  in  die  fame  man-  p^gj^* 
**  ner."    Two  other  knights  of  the  fame  county, 
who  held  in  chief  of  the  king,  appear,  by  this  re- 
cord, to  have  had  none  who  held  of  them  by  fubin- 
feudation :  but  thefe  inftances  were  extraordinary ; 
the  far  greater  number  of  the  military  tenants  in 
chief  having  many  fubvaflals. 

*'  Barons 
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"  Barony^  fays  Mr.  Madox,  was  hiight-fervicr  em- 
"  baronied,  that  is,  kni^t-fervice  enlarged  and 
"  erefted  into  a  barony,  or  made  a  barony  at  it's 
**  firft  creation.'*  Every  nobleman  was,  therefore, 
by  tenure  a  foldier  :  nor  was  his  military  duty  limi- 
ted only  to  fervice  within  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  ferve  abroad^  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  and  not  finc^ly  in  his  own  peribn,  but  with 
fuch  a  number  of  knights,  as  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain, by  the  feveral  fees,  of  which  his  barony  was 
compoled.  The  fpiritual  barons  indeed,  out  of  a 
proper  regard  to  their  facred  charafter,  were  ex- 
empted from  perfonal  fervice ;  but  they  were  re- 
quired  to  fend  knights,  that  is,  military  tenants,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  fees  they  pofleifed, 
;i:id  even  to  foreign  wars,  when  fummoncd  by  the 
king  :  whereas,  by  the  Saxon  conftitution,  their 
lands  had  been  charged  with  no  military  fervice, 
except  that  which  was  laid  on  all  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  we  find  to  have  been,  ge- 
nerally, but  ill  performed  on  their  part. 

By  a  law  of  William  the  Conquerour,  all  earls, 
barons,  knights,  fquircs,  and  all  the  freetnen  of  the 
ki.i^dovi  were  ord^^reil  to  keep  thcmfelves  well  and 
properly  furnifhed  v/ith  anns  and  horles,  for  the 
p'^rfonnince  of  tbj  duiirs  their  tenures  7'equired,     The 
freancn  here-mentioned  1  underftand  to  have  been 
all  who  held  their  lands  by  any  kind  of  military  fer- 
vice ;  but  noc  to  include  the  tenants  by  free  ibcage, 
or  other  free  tenures  wliich  were  not  of  a  military 
nature :  as  that  appellation  certainly  does  in  fomc 
fm.  App  n    other  ancient  laws.     There  is  one  of  the  fame  king, 
u'ri  i'  '  '-'  '^y  which  it  was  injoined,  "  that  all  freemen  fhould 
i.4r..:vi'r.i*  '  '^  engage,  by  a  folcnin  confederacy,  .or  aflbciation, 
Lrcj.  (.;  J.     u  ^j^j^,  i^f^^ij  ^;//;/„  ^i^i^  without  the  realm  of  Englandy 

'^  which  in  ajicient  tifr^s  was  called  the  kingdom  ofBri" 
'"  taiv^  they  would  be  faithful  to  King  William, 
*'  their  lord,  and  affift  him  every  whercj  with  all  fi- 
^^  dclity,  to  keep  Im  territories  and  dignities^  afid  de- 

"  fend 
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'*  fend  them  againft  enemies  and  foreigners'^     This 
oath,  which  feems  calculated  to  take  in  the  defence 
of  William'j/or^/g-w  dominionsy  was  an  extenfion  of 
the  ancient  law  or  cuftom  of  the  nation,  by  which 
■  all  the  landholders  were  bound  to   the  defence  of 
tbe  kingdom,  and  laid  upon  them  a  burthen,  which 
no  rules  of  good  policy  or  legal  fubje<^ion  could  jut 
tify,  if  we  underftand  the  term,  freemen,  to  fignify 
here  any  others  than  the  military  tenants.     But,  in 
tlie  cafe  of  invafions,  the  comrnon  law  of  the  land  con- 
tinued undoubtedly  to  oblige,  not  only  thofe  tenants, 
but  all  the  other  freeholders,  to  aflift  in   repelling 
and  driving  out  the  invaders.     During  the  govern-  v.  i^rm 
ment  of  the  Saxons  (if  \ye  may  believe  what  is  faid  ^Zm^\u 
by  the  compiler  of  fome  laws  afcribed  to  Edward  kirt^css. 
tlie  Confeffor)  the  militia  of  every  county  was  com-  |*hiul*~'**' 
manded  by  an  annual  officer,  called  beretocb,  who 
was  chofen  into  that  office,  by  all  the  freeholders,  in 
tlie  folkmote  or  county  court.    Sir  H  Spelman  fup-  v  ciofr.r. 
pofes,  that,  after  the  Normans  came  in,  this  com-  ^^J^*"'  p* 
mand  devolved  to  the  earl.     And  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  the  military  power  of  every  coun- 
ty was  principally  in  the  earl,  during  the  tirnes  of 
v/hich  I  write  ^  rfiough  it  was  occafionally  cxercifed 
by  the  (herifFor  vifcount.     But,  whether  even  the 
Saxon  beretocb  was  not  fubordinate  to  the  earl,  in 
his  military  functions,  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful.    The  great  antiquary  above-cited  is  himfelf  of  v.cioffir, 
opiniOii,  that  the  rank  of  this  officer  was  inferior,  toch"?. 
or,  at  moft,  equal  to  that  of  the  fherifF  or  vifcount.  188,189. 
And  our  ancient  hiftoiy  fhews,  that,  where  the  king  ^^^^^^^ 
was  not  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  his  army,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  or  general,  was  almoft  always  an 
earl,  as  well  during  the  Saxon  government,  as  for 
more  than  a  century   after  that  period.     But  the 
Saxon  earldoms  were  not   hereditary  fiefs,  as  they 
were  made  by  tl\e  inftitutions  of  William  thePirft. 
According  to  the  fyftem  then  eilablifhed,  it  feemsr 
that,  under  the  earl,  or  the  vifcount,  the  barons,  and 
Vol.  II.  O  the 
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the  inferior  military  tenants  of  the  king,  command- 
ed refpedively  their  fcveral  vaflals  j  and  thefe  being 
alfo  hereditary  chiefs^  the  ariftocratical  power  in  the 
military  policy  of  this  kingdom  was  much  encreafed. 
As,  by  the  Norman  eftablilhment,  every  knight's- 
fee  was  required  to  furnifh  a  horfeman,  the  cavalry 
produced  by  thefe  tenures,  fuppofing  it  complete, 
was  above  fixty  thouland ;  and  all  thefe  were  arm- 
ed from  head  to  foot,  in  the  manner  before  de- 
sceSpei.     fcribed.     But  it  muft  be  obferved  that  there  was 
m»n%  GioiT  ^^CH  a  fpccies  of  foldicry  called  in  the  charters  and 
M7  3"b.-    hiftories  of  thofe  times  yjrn;/>n/^j.     Some  of  thefe 
^'•"^'"^'^  performed  their  duty  on  horfeback,  and  others  on 
c  44!^^      foot.     It  likewife  appears  by  the  rolls,  that  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Firft  knight-fcrvice  was 
done  by  the  knights  themfelves  who  were  fummon- 
ed,  or  by  Ufo  fervientes  in  the  place  of  a  knight. 
Another  record  informs  us,  that,  in  the  fame  reign, 
the  bifhop  of  Hereford   did   his  fervicc  for  five 
knights-fees,  in  the  king's  army  of  Wales,  by  two 
knights,  and  fix  efquires  [artmgeros)  for  the  other 
V.  Madox    three  fees.     From  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
f  *5""p.*94.  fervientes  and  efquires  were  fynonymous  terms.  Yet 
in  Ibmc  other  records  we  find  them  diflinguilhed ; 
as  Mr.  Selden  has  (hewn  in  his  very  learned  treatife 
v.  Brady's    ^"  Titlcs  of  lionour.     Mr.  Petit  and  Dr.  Brady  cite 
•nfwertoPe-  a  rccord  of  the  fixth  year  of  King  John,  wherein  it 
"^'  ^'  '*^*  is  ordered,  that  nine  knights  through  all  England 
fliould  find  a  tenth,  well  provided  with  horfe  and 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  albw  bm 
two  Jbillings  a  day  for  bis  wages.     Whereupon  the  Dr. 
obferves,  '^  that  two  (hillings  a  day  was  then  equiva- 
"  lent  to  at  leaft  thirty  (hillings  a  day  now,  and 
*'  therefore  he  that  had  this  allowance  went  forth  in 
"  a  good  equipage,  and  maintained  without  doubt 
*'  feveral   foldiers,  fervientes^  or  efquires^   with   it, 
"  &c."     I  likewife  find  in  Fitz-Stephen,  a  contem- 
porary hiftorian,  diat  in  the  war  of  Touloufe  the 
knights  of  Becket's  houfeliold,  who  were  no  fewer 

than 
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than  feven  hundred,  received  three  (hillings  a  day 
of  the  money  of  that  country,  to  provide  for  their 
horfes  and  elquires,  (^  equos  et  armigeros,)     Never-  5^©  sir  c. 
thelefs,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  Crookc't  * 
the  military  tenants  were  to  ferve  forty  days,  at  i^^hcTtfeof 
their  own  charges ;   and  if  the  fervice  continued  fliip-mooey, 
longer,  it  was  to  be,  afterwards,  at  the  charge  ofp|*6a,'|^5b'i^ 
the  king.     By  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Firft  the  de-  p-  f39- 
mefne  lands  of  all  vaflals  who  held  by  knight's  fer-  jJIhlL'^' 
vice  were  freed  from  all  gelds  and  taxes ;  and  the 
reafon  given  for  it  is,  that^  being  eafti  of  this  burthetij 
they  might  be  able  and  ready  to  ferve  the  kingj  and  de- 
fend bis  kingdom.     Sir  H.  Spelman   takes  notice, 
"  that,  according  to   the  old  Norman  Contumier^  v.  chirt. 
"  whoever  polTeu  2Lfief  de  baubert^  which  was  a  "•  ^-  i«  ^p- 
**  knight's  fee  of  the  higheft  dignity,  was  bound  to  v.%iroan*f 
"  ferve  in  the  ban  or  arriere  ban^  with  complete  ar-  0°^^^  f»"- 
**  mour-,  that  is.  (fays  he)  with  a  horfe,  a  coat  of  bmtcium^ 
**  mail,  a  (hield,  a  (pear,  a  fword,  and  a  helmet,  p-  •*9- 
**  for  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  within  the  limits  of 
**  the  kingdom ;  which,  by  fucceeding  kings  was 
*'  extended  to  three  months  within,  and  forty  days 
**  out  of  the  kingdom."    In  the  fecond  year  of 
King  Richard  the  Second  the  commons  faid,  thai 
they  ought  not  to  bear  foreign  charges.     The  king's  an- 
fwer  was^  **  that  Gafcony  concerned  the  kingdom  ofsft^wt 
England 'j  for  that  it  was  as  a  bulwark  to  the  kingdom  7*"»u,  vol. 
of  England'*     I  do  nof  find  that  the  parliament  dif-  si^EdV 
puted  this  point  in  the  reiga  of  Henry  the  Second ;  ^ytteiron's 

f  r  %  1-  ty'  n         Argument 

but  to  lay  the  truth  it  was  a  queftion  more  fre-inthcctfcof 
quently  determined  by  the  humour  of  the  times,  ^»p-n«»«y- 
riian  by  any  fixed  rule  of  law  or  policy. 

Knights-fees  were  often  divided ;  fo  that  many 
of  the  military  tenants  in  chief  had  but  a  fourth 
part  of  fuch  fees  ;   nay,  it   appears  by  a  record.  Lib.  Rob. 
which  I  have  cited  before,  that  fome  fuch  tenants,  If/X' Bn- 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  had  only  an  eighth  <«)'■  Ani- 
part,  and  one,  who  was  enfeoffed  after  the  death  SJIlfo'^  j,^"* 
of.  that  king,  had  only  a  twentieth.    Thefe  fmall  Anp'^^  f*«- 

r\  ^  Niv.  p.i»i, 

O  2  tenan-ig6. 


I  iz.  c, 
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tenancies,  I  prefume,  arofe  from  the  defire  of  hold- 
ing in  chief  of  the  crown,  though  by  ever  fo  poor 
a  fief,  on  account  of  the  honour  and  fuperiour  pro- 

strfLvttti-  tcdion  annexed  to  that  tenure.  A  vaffal  who  held 
by  the  moiety  of  a  knight's  fee  was  bound  to  ferve 
4  but  twenty  days  ;  and  fo  in  proportion.  Several  te- 
nants were  enfeoffed  with  one  or  moire  knights-fees, 
(wd  part  of  another ;  which  may  have  happened  from 
the  convenience  of  fuch  part  being  fituated  near  to 
the  lands,  of  which  the  entire  fee  or  fees  confifted. 
Archers  were  drawn  from  the  yeomanry,  and 
feem  to  have  ferved  on  foot,  as  attendants  on  the 
\aflals  who  held  by  knight-fervice,  and  at  their 
charge ;  or,  fometimes,  under  the  pay  and  at  the 
charge  of  die  king.  But  though  they  were  ac- 
counted the  lowed  order  of  military  men,  they 
made,  for  many  ages,  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom ;  moft  of  the  vidlories 

secProiiTard.  wou  againft  thc  French  or  the  Scotch  having  been 
principally  owing  to  their  valour  and  (kill. 
Lyrtei-  One  fpecies  of  knight-fervice  was  cajlk-guard, 
differing  from  it  in  nothing,  but  that  whoever  held 
by  that  tenure  performed  his  fervice  within  the  realm^ 
and  without  limitation  to  any  certain  term,     Mr.  St. 

t .  ii  >.  5.     John  fays,  in  his  argument  on  the  cafe  of  (hip-mo- 

'^.'Ij''"^^,!  ncy,  that  the  tenants  by  caftle  guard  were  eleven 
r  493.  thoufand.  He  likewife  fhews  from  fomc  records, 
that  the  caftle  of  Dover,  as  being  the  key  of  thc 
kingdom,  had  near  two  hundred  tenures  by  caftle- 
guard,  befides  feveral  more  for  the  keeping  it  in 
repair  •  and  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  king  ufed  to 
maintain  in  that  fortrefs  one  thoufand  foot,  and  one 
hundred  horfe.  Thefe  foldiers,  I  prefume,  were 
mer  and  above  the  two  hundred  who  were  bound  by 
tlieir  tenures  to  defend  it,  and  who,  probably,  per- 
formed their  fervice  by  a  large  number  of  fubvad 
(als.  The  counties  of  Cumberland,  Weftmorland, 
and  Northumberland,  on  account  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Scotch,  die  perpetual  enemies  to 

die 
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the  Englifti,  were  full  of  tenures  by  caftle-guard, 
and  likewife  by  cornage^  which  tenure  obliged  the 
tenant  to  give  notice  of  the  enemy's  coming  into  the 
country,  by  blowing  a  horn.     Such  was  the  gene- 
ral provifion  made  by  the  feudal  fyftem  for  the  de- 
fence of  fortified  places.     About  the  end  of  the  ^:  ^  i5»n»«i 
eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  "',^^^.^^0, 
a  new  kind  of  militia  was  eftabliOied  in  France,  for^"'»vir, 
the  fecurity  of  the  principal   cities.     By  the  char-  H.^^'uit ^^' 
ters  granted  to  them  communities  were  eifdtcd,'^^*^^,  . 
which  had  a  power  to  levy  forces ;  and  a  determin-  quer^  T^p. 
«!  number  of  citizens  was  required  to  be  errolled  '39-  '•  "-p 
in  every  parifh,  and  to  march  under  the  banner  of  KuJn*' 
the  church  they  belonged  to,  in  cafe  of  any  attack  ^'^  ^^J^ 
on  the  territory  ot  the  city,  and  tor  the  reprclling  yoifc,  1.  i.i. 
of  feditions,  and  outrages  of  all  kinds,  within  the*^*^*  ^ 
limits  thereof.     Thefe  were  to  be  called  out,  at  the 
command  of  the  bifliop,  or  of  the  chief  citizens: 
but,  in  extraordinary  exigences,  when  the  ftate  was 
concerned,  the  king  had  a  power  to  order  all  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to 
march  in  his  fervice :  on  which  account  many  pri- 
vileges and  franchil'es  were  accorded  to  fuch  corpo- 
rations by  the  crowa     It  likewife  appears,  that 
fome  gentlemen,  in  the  neighbourliood  of  thefe  ci- 
ties, incorporated  themfelves  with  them,  and  made 
a  part  of  dieir  force.     Father  Daniel  obferves,  that 
this  eftablilhment  paft  from  the  demefne  of  the  king 
of  France   into  thofe  of   his  greateft  vaflals,    the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,    tbt  dukes  of  Normandy^  and 
ifeveral  others.     I  alfo  find,  that,  before  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  it  had  been  introduced  from  Normandy 
into  England.     For  in  a  paflage,  of  which  I   took  v.  Miimfc. 
fome  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  that  reign,  mention  is  ,"'!?•  ~''"- 
made  by  William  of  Majmlbury  of  thg  tontnmnity  of  10"  f.*'io6, 
London,  and  of  (bme  barons  who  bad  been  admitted 
into  it  a  good  wbile  before^  that  is,  I  prefume,  in  the 
jreign  of  Henry  the  Firft.     Befides  reafons  of  policey 
j^id  a  fieQre  ot  maintaining  die  publick  tranquiL 
'03  lity, 
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lity,  this  inftitution  had  a  view  to  make  the  town- 
forces  a  check  on  thofe  of  the  barons.  It  was  a  po- 
pular militia  oppofed  to  the  ariftocratical.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that,  in  England,  the  bifhops  or 
lower  clergy,  had  any  power  to  order,  or  call  it 
out. 

Some  account  has   already  been  given  in   this 
book  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  for  perfonal  fer- 
vice  in  foreign  wars,  called  feu tage^  or  efcmge^  which 
appears  to  have  been  firft  introduced   into  England 
by  King  Henry  the  Second.     At  the  beginning  it 
was  only  allowed  to  the  fpi ritual  barons,  and  their 
military  ter.ants,  in   a  war  with  the  Welch.     But, 
on  the  occafion  of  Henry's  expedition  againft  Tou-. 
loufe,  it  was  further  extended  to  all  the  inferiour  te-  ' 
nants  in  chief,  and  to  almoft  all  the  fubvaflSils  wlio 
held  by  knights-fervice ;  becaufe  the  inconvenience 
of  going  fo  far  from  their  country  would  have  been 
to  thefe  very  grievous.     It  was  afterwards  taken  in 
like  manner,  not  only  for  wars  beyond  the  fca,  but 
againft  Wales  or  Scotland :  neither  was  it  denied 
to  the  greater  vaflals  of  the  crown   (as  it  had  been 
at  firft)  unlefs  by  their  fummons  they  were  cxpreC- 
ly  commanded  to  follow  the  king  in  perfon,  or  held 
fome  office  by  grand  fergeanty^  which  required  their 
attendance.     What  this  tenure  was  will  hereafter 
V.  Trin.      be  more  fully  explained.     But,  with  regard  to  the 
y^'p^^^^^^g"^'- liberty  of  commuting  for  the  duty  of  perfonal  fer- 
t*Brcv.  12*  vice,  by  fcutage,  orefcuage,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
^6rMLiox's  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  8^^^  variation  from  the  firft  intention    - 
H.a  otthr  and  policy  of  military  fiefs,  and  opened  the  way  to 
P.4S4.C  I'e.  greater  in  procefs  of  time.     It  appears  from   the 
rolls,  that,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  Second, 
fome  who  held  by  knight-fervjce,  not  originally  of 
the  crown, 'l^ut  of  an  honour  or  manor  efcheated  to 
the  king,  claimed  a  right  to  be  difcharged  from 
fer\ing  in  perfon,  being  only  bound  to  pty  fcuti^e^ 
Hni^JcTin  r'h'c  which  plea  was  allowed.     And  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
riaions  rr.    ^ftcr  relating  a  fummons  fent  by  Richard  the  Se- 
I'  ^t.  47-  conq 
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cond  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  which  com- 
manded that  all  thofe  who  held  by  knight-fervice 
Ihould  properly  fit  themfelves  out  with  horfes  and 
arms,  in  order  to  attend  him  in  a  war,  concludes 
with  thefe  words :  "  But  thefe  the  courfes  of  elder 
*'  times  were  about  this  time  much  altered,  and 
*'  the  king,  for  the  moil  part,  was  fupplied  in  his 
*'  wars  by  coniraSl  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
^^  fcrve  bim,  with  fo  ntany  men^  and  fo  longy  and.  at 
**  fuch  a  rate^  as  be  and  tbey  by  indenture  accorded" 
This  alteration,  which  appears  by  the  evidence  of 
many  records,  produced  another  kind  of  ntilitia  in 
England,  unknown  to  the  times  of  which  I  write, 
indeed  the  practice  varied  much  in  different  ages ; 
though  it  is  plain,  from  our  law-books,  that  the  s«e  Braaoo, 
principle  of  knight-fervice,  due,  by  the  nature  of  l  ^eit^'t 
the  feudal  policy,  from  all  the  pofleflbrs  of  military  Tenwe^ 
tenures,  remained  much  the  fame,  from  the  reign 
of  William  the  Firft  to  that  of  Henry  the  SevenA ; 
nay,  even  till  Charles  the  Second  abolifhed  thofe 
tenures. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  hiftory  I  (hall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  a  new  regulation,  made  by  Henry 
the  Second,  for  the  better  arming  of  the  whole 
people,  except  only  the  flaves,  who  were  accoimt- 
ed  no  part  of  the  body  politick,  or  civil  commu-^ 
nity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tenures  introduced 
by  the  Normans  gave  much  ftrength  to  the  king- 
dom. Without  the  inconvenience,  expence,  and 
danger  to  liberty,  attending  ^ftanding  army^  forces 
fufficient  to  guard  every  part  of  the  country,  and, 
when  occafion  required,  to  ferve  the  crown  in  fo- 
reign wars,  were  always  kept  up,  on  a  legal  footing, 
and  neceflarily  connected  with  the  civil  conflitution, 
AJl  the  gentry  were  foldicrs  paid  and  maintained 
by  the  lands  they  held ;  as  they  likewife  paid  and 
maintained  thofe  freeholders  of  an  inferior  rank, 
who  held  knights-fees  under  them.  Nor  could  this 
0  4  ftrengdi 
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ftrength  ever  fail,  as  that  of  a  mercenary  or  ftipen- 
diary  army  muft  at  fome  times,  by  the  wealth  of 
the  ilate  being  confumed  and  exhauftcd ;  but  con- 
tinued as  fixed  as  the  lands  difpofedof  in  this  man- 
ner, and  ever  ready  to  oppofe  either  foreign  inva- 
fions  or  inteftine  rebellions.     I  may  add  too,  that  it 
was  equally  fitted  to  refift  any  tyranny  in  a  king, 
being  wholly  compofedof  tliofe  men,  who,  by  their 
property  in  the  realm  and  their  rank  in  the  ftate, 
were  moft  incerefted  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft  againfl  the  crown.     But  then  the  great  power, 
which  the  military  tenures  gave  to  the  barons,  often 
enabled  fome  ambitious  and  turbulent  fpirits  unne- 
ceflarily  to  difturb  the  peace  of  their  country,  to 
throw  off  all  fubjeftion  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  and 
even  to  become  more  infupportable  tyrants  them- 
felves,  within  the  bounds  of  tlieir  fmall  dominions, 
than  the  moft  abfolute  princes  in  monarchical  go- 
vernments; with  this  difference  only,  that  it  was 
no  eafy  matter  for  any  of  them  to  exercife  their  ty- 
ranny long  without  being  checked,  and  brought  to 
juftice,  by  the  power  of  the  crown,  fupported  by 
that  of  other  barons,  their  peers:  whereas,  in  ab- 
folute monarchies,  the  conftitution  affords  no  reme- 
dy againft  the  defpotifm  of  the  prince.     On   the 
(Uher  hand  the  force  of  umon^  in  which  confifte  all 
the  energy  of  monarchical  flates,  was  wanting  in 
this,  or,  at  leaft,  was  never  found  in  it,  but  under 
the  government  of  very  able  princes.     Indeed  the 
whole  policy  of  the  military  tenures  was  much  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  originally 
were  formed,  viz.    to  maintain  conquells  made  in 
countries  not  wholly  fubdued,  or  expofed,  by  their 
fituation,  to  continual  wars,  than  to  procure  that 
tranquillity^  which  is  the  principal  benefit  derived 
to  mankind  from  order  and  government,  and  with- 
out which  no  improvement  of  ci\il  Icciety  cmi  be 
Advanced  or  fupported. 

If 
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If  we  compare  the  conftitution  eftablifhed  here 
by  the  Normans  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
greateft  difference  between  them  will  be  foiird  to  v  spcim  on 
arife,  from  many  eftates,  which  were  ahdia!^  being  F*«ii»»iwi 
vxaide  feudal^  and  from  others,  which  appi cached  3.**'"'*''^' 
the  neareft  to  fiefs,  and  were  indeed  of  a  feudal 
nature,  but  not  lands  of  inberitmice  being  rendered 
hereditary^  and,  in  confequence  of  that  charge,  fub- 
jefted  to  burthens,  to  which  they  had  not  been  lia- 
ble in  their  former  condition.     Spelman  has  proved  ibMieiB,c.9. 
undeniably  from  feveral  charteis,  that  the  heredi- 
tary eftates  of  the  Saxon  nobility  and  gentry,  call- 
ed by  him  tbaneland^  which  he  fpeaks  of  as  fynony-  ibidero.c*. 
mous  to  boclandy  or  charterland^  were  alodial,  and  not  »'•  **•  *=•  '^• 
fubjeft  to  any  feudal  fervice.     But  then  he  owns,  ibiJeiii,c.it. 
that  both  the  greater  and  leflcr  Thanes  might  have, 
and,  in  fadt,  frequently  had  other  lands  of  a  feudal 
nature,  andholden  by  military  fervice,  yet  not  like 
the  Nofman   feuds,  being  granted  only  at  will,  or 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or,  at  moft,  for  life 
or  lives  ^  in  which  they  refembled  the  lands  of  the 
vulgar,  called  folkland.     And  fuch  grants  were  call-  ^.^ 

11        /•  rt*  ri-^  I'l    Ibidem,  c  3. 

cd  benefices,  a  term  expreinve  of  their  nature,  which  p.  7  &  9. 
by  later  ufage  has  been  confined  to  clergymen's  liv- 
ings.    Thefe  benefices  were  made  hereditary  fiefs  un- 
der William  the  Conquerour,  and  moft  of  the  boc- 
land  was  converted  into  the  fame  kind  of  tenure. 
If  we  confiderthis  change  with  regard  to  the  poC- 
feflbrs  of  bocland  alone,  it  feems  very  clear,  that, 
abftradedly  from  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  poC- 
feflion  of  feudal  lands,  they  were  great  lofers  by  it :  ibidem,  c.  $. 
for,  whereas,  they  had  before  an  abfolute  property  ^^y. 
in  their  eftates,  which  they  had  even  a  power  to  dif  somncr84; 
pofeof  by  will,  they  now  held  them  of  the  king,or  of  ^*  *'^-  '** 
fome  mefnelord  under  him,  inalienable,  and  limited^*  ^' 
to  their  eldeft  fons  after  them ;  befides  the  obligati- 
on impofed  on  them  and  their  heirs,  to  fubmit  to  cer- 
tain methods  of  acknowledging  their   dcpendance 
on  the  lords  of  their  fiefs,  which  were  very  uneafy 

to 
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to  them,  as  will  be  (hewn  more  particularly  hereafter. 
But,  with  r^ard  to  the  potkSoTB  of  befieficiary  ^atts^ 
the  change  was  advantageous :  for,  however  dila- 
greeable  thofe  burthens  incidental  to  their  new  te- 
nure might  be,  the  perpetuity  of  their  fiefs,  thus  ac- 
quired and  confirmed  to  diem  and  their  famihes, 
made  them  ample  amends.  When,  therefore,  the 
fame  perfons  had  eftates  of  both  kinds,  the  altera- 
tion made  in  the  bocland  was  compenfated  by  the 
inheritance  obtained  in  the  benefice:  and  there  is 
realbn  to  believe  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  many 
of  the  Englifli.  As  for  the  Normans,  or  other  fo- 
reigners who  came  over  with  them,  they  certainly 
thought  it  no  grievance,  to  hold  the  lands,  that 
v/ere  lb  liberally  given  to  them  in  Eneland,  on  the 
lame  terms  as  their  eflatcs  were  held  by  them  in 
Normandy,  or  other  parts  of  the  continent,  where 
the  ftriei  feudal  policy  had  before  taken  place.  From 
secthecapi-the  rcigtt  of  Qiarles  the  Bald  to  that  of  Hush 
ch».'ies  the  Capet,  the  alodial  lands,  in  all  the  provinces  of  me 
B.id.  French  monarchy,  had  been  gradually  changed  into 
ioyfceau  fiefs,  and  the  benefice,  or  temporary  fiere,  made 
ficPifquicr.  perpetual.  The  lad  of  thefe  princes  compleatod 
this  important  alteration,  by  an  univerfal  and  l^al 
eftablifhment  of  it,  about  the  year  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  eight.  Even  the  fubvaflals,or  vavaibrs, 
called  in  French  arriere-vqlfatix^  obtained  the  fame 
perpetuity  in  their  feudal  eflates,  as  thofe  who  held 
of  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  conccflion  the  mere 
effedt  of  a  weak  and  timid  complaifance  in  the  crown 
to  it*s  vaflTals,  or  in  thofe  vaflals  to  their's,  as  fome 
writers  have  fuppofed ;  but  arofe  atfirfl  from  a  de- 
fire  of  encouraging  thofe,  who  held  by  military 
fervice,  to  fight  with  more  alacrity,  and  hazard 
their  perfons  more  freely,  than  they  would  have 
V  Crag jur.  done,  if  the  confequence  of  their  dying  in  battle 
Feud.  I  i.  had  been  the  lofs  of  their  lands  to  their  families. 
This  gave  a  beginning  to  hereditary  fiefs  j  and  it 
was  natural,  that,  when  once  fuch  grants  had  been 

made^ 
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made,  they  (hould  prevail  more  and  more;  other 
perfons,  who  thought  that  they  had  equal  pretenfi- 
ons,  and  of  whom  the  fame  ferviccs  were  required 
by  their  lords,  demanding  from  them  the  fame  en- 
couragement, efpecially  on  the  breaking  out  of  any 
great  war  -,  and  the  fame  reafons  of  intereft  induc- 
ing the  lords  to  comply  with  fuch  demands.  Hugh 
Capet,  who  owed  his  crown  to  the  favour  of  the 
nation,  could  not,  with  prudence,  refume  any  fiefs 
belonging  to  it,  which  the  noble  families  had  retain- 
ed beyond  the  original  term  of  their  grants  (as  many 
had  done  in  the  times  of  his  predeceflbrs)  nor  re- 
fufe  to  put  other  beneficiaries  of  the  crown  on  an 
equal  footing  with  thefe ;  nor  deny  to  his  vaflals  the 
liberty  of  giving  or  confirming  to  thofe,  who  held 
pf  tbcm^  aslafting  a  tenure  in  their  lands,  as  they 
themfeive?  had  thought  it  reafonable  to  demand  from 
the  crown,  in  the  eftates  they  held  in  chief.  I7)e 
mode  of  the  times  (as  often  happens)  made  the  fo* 
liey  of  the  times ;  and  what  at  firft  was  confidered  as 
a  favour^  grew  into  a  claim. 

From  the  perpetuity  of  fiefs,  thus  eflablifbed  in 
France,  and  in  many  other  nations,  where  the  lame 
motives  operated  both  on  the  kings  and  the  nobles, 
were  naturally  derived  thofe  feudal  rights,  which 
produced  in  Europe  a  new  fyftem  of  property  and 
of  laws.     It  appeared  very  jufl,  that  fome  com-        ^ 
penfation  (hould  be  given  to  the  lord,  for  lofing 
the  power  which  he  before  had  enjoyed,  to  difpote 
of  his  lands,  on  the  determination  of  the  grant : 
and  from  hence  arofe  the  payments  made,  on  the 
death  of  the  vaflal,  by  the  heir,  which  in  the  law- 
term  are  called  reliefs.     The  treatife  aicribed  to 
Glanville,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  was  compofed 
by  the  immediate  directions  of  that  great  lawyer,  v.Gnnviiie, 
who  was  chief  jufliciary  of  England  under  Henry  *•  '*•  P;  7'- 
the  Second,  tells  us,  that  the  relief  of  a  knighfs  ^'  ^ 
fee  was  then  fixed  at  a  hundred  (hillings,  and  of 
lands  held  in  focage  at  a  year's  value,  by  the  cuftom 

of 
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of  the  kingdom;  but  that,  with  regard  to  baronies 
and  to  ibrjeanties,  there  was  no  determinate  rule  of 
law  ;  thole  who  held  by  fuch  tenures  fatisfying  the 
king,  for  the  relief  due  to  him  from  them,  at  his 
difcretion.  ' 

The  perpetuity  given  to  fiefe  produced  alfo  the 
right  of  vMrdJbip,  For  it  was  thought  proper,  that, 
SceSpei-  if  the  heir  to  a  barony  or  knight's  fee  was  a  minor, 
w"rd^.°^  the  lord  (hou-d  have  the  cuftody  of  tlie  lands  of  his 
craVckjure  ficf,  With  the  profits  thereof,  during  the  time  of 
t^'iofea's  ^^^  nonage,  left  they  (hould  be  endamaged;  and 
Fortefcued*?  alfo  that  he  might  take  the  neceffiiry  care,  that  the 
An"^c.^^  military  fcrvice,  in  confideration  of  which  the  fief 
Scidrn**  was  originally  beftowed,  (hould  be  duly  fupplied. 
TJcKejonFor-  j^  ^j^^  j^^fl.  ^f  ^j^^f^  ^^^^^^  ^^  intcrcft  of  the  ftate 

was  equally  concerned  with  that  of  the  lord.    And, 
together  with  the  cuftody  of  the  lands,  that  of  the 
perfon  of  the  minor  was  affigned  to  the  lord,  in  or- 
der  that  he  might  carefully  train  him  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  ufe  of  arms ;  which  likewife  was* a 
matter  of  great  publick  concern.     The  feudal  age 
of  majority  for  a  man  who  held  by  knights-fervice 
See  r.v?tti-  ^'^*^^  twenty  one  years ;  becaufe  till  then  he  was 
ton'ete-     tliought  incapablc  of  performing  his  duty.     If  the 
nures,  i.:i.  j^^jj.  ^^  ^^^^j^  l^nAs  was  a  female,  her  lord  had  the 
cuftody  of  her  perfon  and  lands,  till  ftie  was  four- 
teen years  old  -,  at  which  time,  it  was  fuppofed,  ftie 
might  have  a  huftjand,  able  to  perform  the  fcrvices 
due  for  the  fief  flie  inherited. 
Src  chirter      ^^^^  ^'^^^^  fcudal  rights,  however  ^reeable  to  the 
otH.i.in  liic  principles  of  that  policy,  were  given  up  in  thechar- 
Api>end.x.    ^^^  ^j.  j^j^g  Henry  the  Firft,  by  which,  if  a  vaflal 
died,  and  left  a  wife  and  children,   the  cuftody 
both  of  the  lands  and  children  was  aifigned  to  the 
widow,  or  to  the  neareft  relation.     This  conceflion, 
I  prefunic,  was  made  by  tliat  monarch,  chiefly  to 
gratify  his  Englilli  fubjeds,  who,  not  having  been 
ufcd  to  tlicfe  cuftoms  of  the  ftritt  feudal  policy, 
were  moredifpleafed  with  them  than  the  Normans, 
who  brought  them  into  this  kingdom.     Neverthe- 

lefs 
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lefs  we  are  told  by  Glanville  (for  I  will  venture  to 
call  hinl  the  author  of  the  abovementioncd  treatife)  v.GUnviiie. 
that,  in  his  time,  the  lord  had  the  cuftody  both  of  ^'  "• «  9* 
the  heir  and  the  fief,  but  under  an  obligation  not 
to  alienate  or  wafte  any  part  of  the  lands,  and  to 
give  an  honourable  maintenance  to  the  heir,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatnefs  of  his  inheritance ;  and  al- 
fo  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceafed,  in  fuch  mea- 
fure,  as  the  value  of  the  eftate  and  the  time  of  the 
cuftody  would  admit.     Nor  did  the  barons,  in  their  v.  Articni. 
demands  delivered  to  King  John,  defire  a  reftorati-  Mtgn«car- 
oa  of  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Firft  in  this  inftance  -,  „„  citSn 
but  admitted  the  right  of  the  lord  to  the  cuftody  of  Biickefton'» 
the  minor's  perfbn  and  lands  j  which  is  alfo  con-     *""** 
firmed  by  Magna  Carta,  with  only  ftich  regulations, 
as  were  neceilary  to  prevent  an  abufe  of  the  truft, 
being  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  that  are  menti- 
oned by  Glanvilie.     In  all  probability,  fome  ftatute, 
now  loft,  had  been  enadted  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Second  •,  to  give  this  right  to  the  lord, 
agreeably  to  the  cuftom  and  pradtice  in  Norman- 
dy, and,    indeed,    to  the  clear  principles   of  the 
feudal  policy  itfelf 

According  to  Glanville,  a  female  heir,  though  of  v.Giinviiic, 
full  age,  was  to  remain  in  the  cuftody  of  her  lord,  '•  ^"'  ^  "' 
till  her  marriage,  to  v/hich  his  concurrence  and  ad- 
vice were  requifite  •,  becatife  (fays  that  author)  by  the 
law  and  cujiotn  of  the  realm,  no  woman  who  inherits 
land  can  be  married,  without  being  difpofedsf  by  her 
lord,  or  having  his  confent.     By  land  in  this  paiTage 
he  means  land  that  was  held  by  military  fervice :  for  j-^     ^„ 
he  had  faid  before,  that  the  heirs  of  tettants  infocage 
oiight  to  be  in  the  cuftody  of  their  neareft  relations. 
\Vnat  focage  tenure  was  will  be  hereafter  explain- 
ed. 

It  is  faid  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  seethe 
that,  if  any  baron,  or  tenant  in  chief  of  the  crown,  Ch»rterio 
was  inclined  to  give  his  daughter,  oxjifter,  ox  niece,  *'**^"*^**- 
or  kin/woman^  in  marriage,  he  was  to  ^eak  with  the 

king 
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king  about  it,  who  promifed  not  to  take  any  thing 
for  bis  confent,  and  not  to  refufe  it,  unle/s  the  match 
propifed  was  with  one  of  bis  enemies. 

It  mud  be  underftood,  that  iht  Jijer^  niece  ox  kinfwo^ 
man,  here  mentioned,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  fief; 
for  otherwife  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  virtue  of 
any  feudal  right,  the  king  could  be  entitled  to  in- 
vcrafcr,i.ii.  tcrfcre  in  her  marriage ;  but  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  was 
i.i.ii  ic.  .4  ^j^^^,^g}^j.  reafonable  that  his  confent  (hould  be  afked, 
not  only  in  a  minority,  but  even  in  the  life-time  of 
the  father,  or  other  near  kinfman.     And  the  fame 
power  that  the  king  had  over  his  tenants,  they  had 
vo!.nvii'e  Icg^^'y  ^v^r  theirs.     Glanville  affirms,  "that  if  any 
I  v:i  c.  12.' "  man,  having  only  a  daughter,  or  daughters,  to 
"  inherit  his  fief,  marries  her,  or  them,  in  his  life- 
*'  time,  without  the  confent  of  his  lord,  he  there- 
"  by  forfeits  his  fief  for  ever,  according  to  law  and 
"  the  cu/iom  of  the  kingdom ;  fo  that  he  can  recover. 
"  no  part  of  it,  unlefsby  the  clemency  of  his  lord." 
**  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon ;  becaufe,  as  the 
"  hufband  of  any  female  heir  is  bound  to  do  hom- 
"  age  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  for  his  holding,  the 
"  good  will  of  the  lord,  and  his  confent  to  that  aft, 
"  ought  firft  to  be  aTced,  left  he  (hould  be  com- 
'^  pelled  to  receive  homage  for  his  fief  from  his 
'*  enemy,  or  from  any  other  improper  or  unquali- 
"  fied  perfon."     This  appears  to  extend  equally  to 
all  kinds  of  fiefs  for  which  homage  was  done,  as 
to  thofe  that  were  held  by  knight-fervicc.     But  it 
was  more  peculiarly  nece(fery  in  the  latter  *  le/i  (as 
V  Cr*i2 1  ii.  ^  S^^^^  writer  on  feudal  law  has  exprefled  it)  the 
xa.jixiet^'.Jief  which  was  given  for  the  defence  andfervice  of  the 
lord^Jhould  be  ufed  to  annoy  him.     And  the  fame  rea- 
fon was  applicable  to  widows,  if  they  married  again. 
Indeed  King  Henry  the  Firft  declares  in  his  charter, 
ciurim  of   that  he  will  give  no  widow  in  marriage  againft  her 
^  d 'h  m°    ^^^  inclination  :  and  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
ifn,  in*^°'^    Henry  the  Third  forbid  the  forcing  of  any  widow  to 
awi'on^'''^  *  marry  again;  but  oblige  her  to  give  fccurity  to  the 

king, 
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king,  if  (he  holds  of  him  j  or  to  her  lord,  if  (he 
hol£  of  a  fubjedt,  that  (he  will  not  marry  a  fecond 
hu(band  without  his  confent.     Yet  it  was  the  fenfe 
of  the  law,  (as  we  learn  from  Glanville)  that  an  vGianvUie, 
heirefs,  who  had  once  been  lawfully  married,  if  (he  1.  vu.  c  n! 
became  a  widow,  was  not  to  return  into  the  cu(l  * 

tody  of  her  lord;  though,  if  (he  made  a  fecond 
marriage,  (he  was  under  the  fame  obligaticxi  as  be- 
fore,   to  a(k  his  confent.     In  the  charter  of  King 
Henry  the  Firft  it  is  faid,  that  if,  upon  the  death  of 
one  of  his  barons  or  other  tenant  in  chief,  a  daugh- 
ter is  left  to  inherit  the  eftaje,  in  difpojing  of  her  be 
will  take  the  advice  of  bis  barons.     But  it  does  not 
appear  from  Glanville,  that/wrZ?  advice  was  thought 
necefl&ry  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  :  nor  is 
any  mention  made  of  it  in  the  articles  delivered  to  Artkiw  in 
King  John  by  the  barons,  or  in  the  great  charter  of  BlicktHoo*. 
that  prince,  or  in  thofe  of  his  fon.     It  was  indeed 
an  obligation  which  could  not  be  adhered  to  with- 
out extreme  inconvenience ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  it 
had  been  abrogated  by  fome.datute,  now  loft,  be- 
fore Glanville's  book  was  written.     It  is  remarka- 
ble, that,  neither  in  that  treatife,  nor  in  the  charter 
of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  is  it  (aid,  (as  it  is  in  die 
demands  the  barons  made  to  King  John)  that  in 
the  marriage  of  heirs  tbe  advice  of  tbeir  relations  ought 
to  be  taken :  nor  (as  it  ftands  in  his  charter)  that.  Be- 
fore the  marriage  (hall  be  contradted,  notice  is  to  be 
given  of  it  to  the  kindred  of  tbe  beir.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  find  in  the  charter  of  Henry 
the  Firft,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Glanville,  that 
either  the  king  or  the  barons  claimed  a  right  to  in- 
terfere  in    the  marri^e  of  beirs  ntaley  even  while 
under  ward(hip.     Indeed  the  reafons,    which  are 
given  by  Glanville,  for  that  feudal  power,  in  the 
cafe  of  female  heirs,  do  hot  hold  in  the  cafe  of 
males.     Yet  it  was  afterwards  thought  that,  jn  re-  y.cnigd* 
card  to*  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  ]«;« f «"<>- 
brds,  which  by  writers  on  the  feudal  law  is  con-  fta'^.^^**' 

fidered  trt»i-f«^*» 
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fid: red  as  fuperior  even  to  the  neareft  relations  of 
blood,  the  ndvice  and  the  confentof  their  lords,  in 
an  aliiir  fo  important  as  their  marriage,  oi^ht  to 
be  a  iked  ;  and  the  rather,  as  from  the  influence  of 
a  wife  over  t\vd  mind  of  her  hufband,  it  might  na- 
turally be  prcriimcd  that  the  intereft  of  the  lords 
was  not  a  little  concerned  in  the  matches  made  by 
V  Mu^  >x\  ^'^^^^  vaffiils.     It  alfoappears  from  the  great  rolls,  that 
i:  VJimV  Cvci  in  the  rcigi  of  Henry  the  Firft  tines  were  paid 
]  <.:;cv.i-,  ^,j  ^y.  i^ii>g  by  his  rj^^ie  tenants  in  chief,  for  leave 
K- o.r.if.nl  t )  marry  ;  and  by  widows,  to  be  at  liberty  not  to 
M!:^no  ;o.  niarry  for  a  certain  time,  or  not  to  marry  at  all,  a- 
s  ....M.  in    g.iinft  their  Hking.     This  was  contrary  to  his  char- 
*'''"*'*      t:r;  and  the  fame  evidences  atteft,  that  fuch  fines 
\'/:ic  paid  by  widows  to  Henry  the  Second,  though 
It:  had  confirmed  that  charter.     Under  what  colour 
t'l'.s  wfis  done  I  am  not  able  to  difcover ;  but  the 
right  of  widows  not  to  be  forced  to  marry  again 
was  reafTerted  by  all  the  charters  of  King  Jolin  and 
1  Lr.ry  the  Third. 

The  law  was  careful  to  forbid  any  difparagement 

in  tlie  marriage  either  of  male  or  female  heirs,  by 

w^Tt'n"   ^'^-"^^'-^'^  ^^'^^  underftcod,  not  only  the  marrying  of 

uVc.,!.  /  i».  them  to  p'jrfjns  of  much  inferior  birth  and  condi- 

,'.  n'.  ""'n  I     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^-'^y  ^''^y  '^"^f^^* -"S  'j  but  alio  to  any  who  were 

i^t.  V.9.     hiM-,  or  greatly  dcibrmjd,  or  incapable  of  having 

cV./^'kj.wc  children  ;  or  who  had  anv  bad  infirmity  of  body  or 

iv.id  i...f.r.  mind.     Glanville  likewiie  delivers  it  as  a  rule  of 

v/guI'.-i?;  1^""'  i"  l^is  time,  that  if  a  vaifal  aflced  his  lord's 

).  vii.  c.  12.  penniiiion  to  marry  his  daughter,  bcijig  an  heirels, 

to  any  pcr(.)n,  the  lord  v/as  bound,  either  to  give 

it,  c^r  to  fliew  a  juft  caufe  for  which  he  ought  to  re- 

fufc  it :  otherwifc  flic  was  at  liberty  to  marry  her- 

felf,  even  againfi:  his  will  by  the  advice  of  her  fa- 

thc:r,  and  according  to  her  own  inclination.     He 

tells  us  alfo,  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  the 

lord,  to  offer  a  proper  match  to  a  fcirale  ward  in 

his  cuftody,  as  (bon  as  flie  was  of  an  age  to  marry, 

ri!:d  alfo  to  pay  her  a  reafonable  portion.     Thefe 

regulations. 
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regulations^  and  the  profit  given,  by  a  feudal  cut 
torn  in  thefe  times,  to  the  king  and  inferior  lords, 
on  the  marriage  of  their  vaCTals,  conduced  to  pro^ 
mote  propagation  and  the  encreafe  of  the  people ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  few  remained  long  unmarried: 
but  great  abufes  attended  this  part  of  the  feudal  fy- 
ftem,  which  indeeci,  in  itfelf,^was  grievous  y  and 
one  of  the  happieft  changes  made  in  our  conftitu- 
tion,  by  the  wifdom  of  later  times,  has  been  the 
delivering  of  ourfelvs  from  fo  heavy  a  yoke,  and 
the  recovering  of  that  independance,  with  regar4 
to  the  difpofal  of  our  perfons  in  marriage,  which 
our  Saxon  anceftors  had  enjoyed ;  and  \yhich,  if  ex- 
ercifed  with  a  due  refpeft  to  parental  authority^  is  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  natural  liberty. 

Glanville  take?  notice  of  only  three  kinds  oiaids^  v  Giin^iii^ 
which  the  feudal  lord  had  a  right  to  demand  from  f-  «•«  ^• 
his  vaflals.     One  was, .  to  aflift  him  in  paying  the 
relief  he  owed  to  the  king,  or  any  other  .  lord  of 
whom  he  held  his  eftate ;  but  this  was  to  be  done 
with  moderation,  according  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
fiefs  and  means  of  the  vaflals  :  another  was,  to  con- 
tribute towards  his  expence  in  making  his  eldeft  fon 
a  knight  i  which  ceremony  was  performed   with 
great  pomp  in  thofe  days :  and  a  third  was  to  help 
him  in  the  charges  of  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter : 
but  this  was  tiot  to  be  paid  a  fecond  time.     ThjC 
firft  of  thefe  feudal  dues  is  abolifhed  by  king  John's  . 
Miigni  Carta,  as  well  as  all  other  aids  not  granted  3eeK.john»i 
by  parliament,   except  the  two  laft,  and  one  not  ^^*'j[*J^'" , 
rnentioned  by  Glanville,  viz.    an  aid  from  the  vat  BdUibn. 
fals  to  pay  the  ranfom  of  their  lord,  if  he  was  made 
captive,     This  naturally  arofe  from  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  connexion  :  but  it  appears  fromBraft-  «»  ai  •• 
on,  that,  in  Henry  the  Third  s  time,  the  others,  al-  c.  i6.fea.». 
lowed  by  the  charter  of  King  John,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  paid  by  the  vaflals,  rather  as  marks  of  good- 
Will  and  afFedion  to  their  lords,  than  as  proper  con- 
comitants of  the  fervice  they  owed.     Glanville,  on  vciiitiifc,- 
Vot.  II.  P  the  »•«•«•»• 
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the  contrary,  confidered  them  as  due  by  their  te- 
nures. But,  both  by  that  author  and  in  the  charter, 
it  is  faid,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken  in  reqfonablc 
proportions. 
L.  ix.  c.  8.  Glanville  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  the  feu- 
dal lord  could  demand  an  aid  of  his  tenants  for  the 
fupport  of  his  war  h  And  refolves  it  by  faying,  that 
he  could  not  diftrain  for  fuch  aid :  but  they  might 
give  it^  as  a  befkevoknce,  and  out  of  affeftion  to  their 
lord :  whereas  he  confiders  the  aid  of  reliefs  as  a 
dtie^  for  which  the  lord,  in  virtue  of  his  fief,  had 
a  legal  right  to  diftrain. 

It  muft  be  here  remarked,  that  reliefs  were  on- 
ly paid  by  thofe  heirs,  who  were  of  full  i^e,  when 
they  fucceeded   to  their  fiefs ;  n6t  by  thofe  who 

VG!»av.i!e.  had  been  under   the  cuftody  of  their  lords.     And 

V  c.rT/ohn  ^he  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the  profits  of  the  cuC- 
&Hfn.  III.  tody  were  deemed  a  fufficient  recompenfe  to  the 
lon'TEiit'.^  lords  of  thofe  fiefs  for  renewing  them  to  the  heirs 
Art.  3.       of  their    tenants.      Upon  the  death    of  a  vaC 

fal,  who  held  military  fees  under  feveral  lords,  re- 

V  GUnviiie,  Uefs  Were  due  to  them  all  from  the  heir ;  but  the 
I.  V  u  c.  10.  ^^^fl-cKiy  Qf  h5s  perfon  belonged  to  that  lord,  whofe 

grant  was  prior   to  the  others.     Yet,  if  it  happen- 
ed that  one  fief  was  held  of  the  king,  and  ouiers 
of  other  lords,  the  cuftody  belonged  to  the  king. 
And  the  fame  rule  was  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
obligation  of  confulting  the  lord  on  the  marriage 
V.  Craig,  1.  of  ^^^  yf^ixA^  not  only  (fays  a  very  able  writer  on 
ii. lit.  21.     feuds)   becaufe   the  king  could  have  no  equal; 
^'^*  ^'        (which   is  the  reafon  affigned  for   it  by  Glanville) 
but  becaufe  he   is  the  mofi  ancient  lord  of  all  fief Sj 
the  original   grant   and   invtftiture   of  every  fief 
having  been  given  by  bim.     Notice  is  taken  by 
^  ^„    .„    Glanville,  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  ufual   for  the 
1.  vii.  c.  10.  king  to  commit  to  others  the  cuftody  both  of  the 
perfons  and  lands  of  his  wards,  either  under  an 
account  to  him  for  their  wardfliips,  or  without  ac- 
count, in  the  nature  of  a  beneficiary  grant.     And, 

undoubt- 
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undoul^tedly,  inferior  lords  did  the  fame.     It  like-S«eMadox, 
wife  appcairs  by  the  great   rolls,  that  the  ward-  Hia^o?  \hi' 
Ihips  ot  the  crown  were  fold  by  King  Henry  the  ^»^»«'- 
Second :  and   mention   is  made  of  that  pradice, 
\irithout  any  blame,  in  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
.^Jie^ry  the  Third. 

Upon  the  deceafe  of  a  vaflal  the  heir  was  oblig- 
ed  to  do  homage  as  foon  as  he  conveniently  could ;  onF^s"!lrf 
it  being  neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  memo^  Tenurei,  c 
.jy  olf  the  tenure,  that  every  new  tenant  (houid,  at  "* 
his  entry^  recognize  the  intereft  of  the  lord  in  the 
lands  for  fear  diat,  the  feud  being  hereditary,  and  new 
heirs  continually  fucceeding  to  it,  they  might,   by 
.d^rees, : forget  their  duty,  fubftr^ft  their  tervices, 
and,  in  procefi  of  time,   deny    the  .tenure  itfelf 
The  lord,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to  receive  the  ho-  v.GUnviiie, 
mage  owing  to  him,  before  he  could  be  legally  •'•'''•*^'^*^' 
entitled,  either  to  a  relief,  if  the  heir  was  of  full 
age,  or  to  the  cuftody  of  his  perfon  and  lard,  if 
he  was  a  minor ;  unlefs  fuch  minor  was  of  too  tender 
an  age  to  perform  it,  or  the  lord  had  a  good  rcafon 
to  juftify  his  refufal  or  delay  to  accept  it. 

Homage  was  done  by  tlie  vaflal  on  his  knees,  un- 
armed and  bare  headed,  and  holding  both  his  hands 
between  thofe  of  his  lord,  who  was  fitting:  which 
ceremonies  denoted  (according  to  Bradton)  on   the i\ilf^^t 
part  of  the  lord,  proteftion,  defence,  and  warranty  • 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  reverence,  and  fubjec- 
tion.     In  a  ftatute  ot  the  17  th  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond there  is  fet  forth  the  form  of  words  to  be 
ufed  by  the  vaflSil,  when  homage  was  done  to  a  fub- 
jedt.     He  was  to  fay,  *'  I  become  your  man,  from 
•*  this  day  forward,  of  life,  limb,  and  earthly  ho- 
"  nour ;  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  you,  and 
*'  bear,  to  you  faith  for  the  lands  I  hold  of  you, 
"  faving  my  faith  to  our  lord  the  king  and  his 
**  heirs :"  which  i^rees  with  the  account  eiven  by  vciinviife, 
Glanville  of  the  form  that  was  uCed  in  his  time.  *•  *«•  ^  '• 
After  the  villal  had  (aid  this,  he  was  to  receive  a 

^9^  '  kifs 
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MAc'iuM.     the  oath  of fealiy  \n  tht  following  words :   "Hear 

i^lxAr""  "  *»S'  "^y  '^^^»  *^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  feithful  and  loyal 

Sfitur.  17    "  to  you,  and  will  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  tene- 

Edw.  II.     u  nign^s  which   I  hold  of  you,  and  loyally  will 

"  perform  to  you  the  cuftoms  and  fervices  which 

"  I  owe  to  you,  at  the  terms  afligned,  fo  help  me 

"  God  and  his  faints."    It  was  a  maxim  of  law, 

that  homage  draws  with  it  fealty ^  which  likewife  was 

incident   to  all  kinds  of  tenure,  except   frankal- 

V.  Rtdcvic.  nioigne.     In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  two^ 

I.  vii.  c.  1.    the  Emperour  Frederick  Barbarofla  made  a  ffa- 

tute,  that  in  every  oath  of  fealty  taken  to  any  of 

SeeSpcimtn.  his  fubjccfts,  there  (hould  be  a  referve  of  the  with 

GiofT.  Fide-  due  to  him  and  his  fucceflbrs ;  which  immediate- 

Hau^'wift.  ly  was  adopted  by   feveral  other  nations,  where 

"f?*"^'""  the  feudal  law  was  in  ufe,  with  regard  to  their  (o- 

c/io*!p°67!  vereigns ;  and  the  omiflion  of  that  referve  was  pu- 

coke  upon    nifhcd  in  England  by  a  judicial  determination  un- 

'■'"'•  "'^'der  Edward  The  Firft. 

SecSpcimin.  Homagc  done  to  the  king  was  called  lige  bonu^e^ 
MAGiuM^  and  was  accompanied  with  the  oath  of  allegiance 
Sec  tifoFiett  exprefled  in  thefe  words :  "  I  beconfc  your  lige  man, 
fea^'ii.^    "  of  life,  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worfhip;  and 

Hale's   H.a.   «    f^^J^J^  ^^^  ^j.q^J^  J  J^j^J|  ^^j^   yjj^Q  yQ^^    ^q  IJy^  ^^ 

ofihc  croJnl  "  dic   agaittft    all    manner  of  folk :  fo  help  me 
c.  lo.  p.  70.  ct  God."     The  ceremony  was  the  fame  as  in  doing 
ordinary  homage  to  a  mefne  lord.     It  has  been  no- 
ted in  a  former  part  of  this   work,  that  Anielm, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  refufed  to  pay  homage 
to  King  Henry  the  Firft,  becaufe  fome  of  me  popes, 
and  certain  councils  held  under  their  influence,  had 
forbidden  ecclefiafticks  to  make  fuch  an  acknow* 
V.  Anfeim.  lodgement  of  their  dependance  on  princes.     In 
nuiOp*rlr!'  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  epiftlcs  of  that  prelate  we  find  this  ex-. 
predion,  /  will  not  become  the  man  of  any  mortal^  nor 
fwear fealty  to  any:    which  refolution  he  was  (up- 
ported  in  by  all  the  ftrength  of  the  papacy :  but, 
after  a  long  and  hard  conteft,  Pope  Pafohal  the  Se- 
cond 
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cond  allowed  the  bijhops  elell  to  do  homage,  and 
take  the  oath  of  fealty,  before  tbey  were  confccrated. 
Tliis  was  coafirmed  by  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  given 
hereafter ;  and  from  the  words  of  Glanville  it  appears,  v.GiwTiii*, 
that  about  the  end  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign  »•«•«• '• 
homage  was  accordingly  done  by  bijbops  eleil :  but 
he  tells  us,  that,  after  tbey  were  confecratedj  they 
took  the  oath  of  fealty.     This  was  a  material  dir- 
ference  from  what  had  been  fettled  by  the  confti- 
tutions of  Clarendon ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  we 
have  no  account  of  it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 
Nor  is  aiy  noiice  taken  in  Glanville's  treatife,  that, 
by  thofe  conftit>utions,  in  the  oath  of  the  bifhop  e- 
/(ffl,  a  claufe  faving  bis  order  was  allowed  to  be  in- 
ferted  ^  which  furely  was  a  referve  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous nature.     It  feems  to  have  crept  in,  during 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  many  other  fuch 
conceiTions  were  made  to  the  church :  for  no  trace  of 
it  appears  under  King  Henry  the  Firft.  One  cannot 
but  wonder  that  a  legal  fandtion  (hould  have  been 
given  to  it  at  Clarendon  by  Henry  the  Second.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  difpute  between   that  monarch 
and  Becket  we  find  the  Jatter  making  ufe  of  it  to 
juftify  his  own  condud ;  and  indeed  there  was  no 
obligation,   contradted  by  the  oath,  which  might 
not  be  eluded  and  cancelled,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Rome,  by   means  of  that  claufe.     Whe- 
ther it  remained  in  the  oath  of  fealty  taken  after 
confecration   Glanville   does    not   inform    us.     Sir 
Thomas  Lyttelton  fiiys,  in  his  book  of  Tenures, 
"  that  if  an  abbot,  or  a  prior,  or  other  man  of 
^'  religion,  (hall  do  homage  to  his  lord,  he  (hall 
**  not  fay,  I  become  your  man,  &c.  for  that  he  has 
"  profelfed  himfelf  to  be  only  the  man  of  God -^  but 
*'  he  (hall  fay  thus,  /  do  homage  unto  you,  and  to  you  I 
**  fball  be  true  and  faithful,  and  faith  to  you  bear  for 
"  the  tenements,  which  I  bold  of  you,  favin^  the  faith 
^'  which  I  owe  unto  our  lord  the  king.''    This  regards 

P  3  only 
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only  homage  to  inferior  lords,  who  were  fubjedls : 

but  the  reafon  given  by  Lyttelton,  which   is   the 

fame  with  that  on  which  Anfelm    grounded    his 

oppofition,  extends  tolige  homage.     Yet  I  find  no 

V.  inguiph.  mention  in  Glanville  of  this  alteration. 

p  7^^  Wc  are  aflured  by  contemporary  writers  of  the 

^c°s.^^"oa'greateft  authority,  that,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 

r  n..  ui'1    Conqueroiir,  lige  homage  was  done,  and  fealty  was 

""  n'^'bax.  I'worn  to  that  king,  not  only  by  his  own  immedi- 

ui  >  in.i.     j^te  tenants,  but  all  the  confiderable  fub-vaflals :  which 

h. ri.nfird  is  a    remarkable   thing;   becaufe  in   France  and 

«:^H»vedcn.  jiji^ie  Other  countries,  it  was  underftood  that   the 

."^s^'"'     feudal  law  forbid  the  fubvaflfals  to  do  homage  or 

V  D  iCinae  f^ear  fealty,  on  account  of  their  fiefs,  to  any  but 

14.  o^  nJuI.  thofe  of  whom  they  immediately,  held  them.    The 

ife' i'ii..^o    P^^^^'^^   ^^  Eng^ar.d  in  this  refpeft  was  more  a- 

lie  F. wKt/ grecable  to  good  policy;  and  very  proper  to  keep 

i"i6  ""11  o  ^P  ^^  ^^^  minds  of  the  inferior  orders  of  freemen 

a  fenfe  of  the  duty  they  ov/ed  to  their  fovereign : 

for  in  thofe  days  it  often  happened,  that,  as  in  their 

religion,  fo  in  their  government,  xhtfupreme  power 

was  forgotten,  and  the  vulgar  worlhip  was  paid  to 

v  Miimib  ^'^^  mddle  powers  alone.     It  alfo  appears  from  the 

d  iitn.  \    words  of  William  of  Malmfbury,  that,  bonu^e  was 

*•  "^  ^  ^^'    done  and  fealty  /worn  to  the  beir  apparent  of  the  crowUy 

in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  by  all  the 

freemen  of  England  and  Normandy^  of  whatever  or- 

dcr  or  rank  they  were^  an  /  to  whatever  lord  they  were 

vajfah.     Yet  it  is  not  eafy   to  conceive  how   this 

could  be  performed,  unlefs    we  underftiand  thefe 

words  with  fome  reftridtions,  as  meaning  only  the 

mofl  confiderable  perfons  in  all  the  orders  of  freemen. 

Glanville  tells  us,  that  women  could  take   the 

v.c!invi!ie,  oat'i   of  fcalty,  but  could    not  do  homage ;   and 

I.  ix.  c.  I.    that,  if  they  were  married,  their  hufbands  were  to 

do  homage  for  them.     Thefe  points  of  ceremony 

being  important  in  the  law  of  thofe  times,  though 

they  may  appear  uninterefting  at  prefent,  I  have 

thought   it  necefleary  to  give  this  fhort  account  of 

them,  from  the  moft  authentick  writers.  It 
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It  may  juftly  be  (aid,  to  the  honour  of  the  whole 
feudal  fyftem,  that  all  the  duties  of  it  were  built 
on  the  nobleft  foundations,  viz.  botitUy  and  grati- 
tude ;  bounty  in  the  lord  who  beftowed  the  fief,  and 
gratitude  in  the  vaflal  who  held  it  by  his  grant. 
From  thefe  two  principles  arofe  all  the  connexion 
between  them ;  and  they  are  the  bed  principles  in 
human  nature.  When  eftates  in  land  were  bellow- 
ed as  ^/j,  during  pleafure,  or  as  benefices^  during 
iifie,  in  the  original  and  infant  (late  of  this  fyftem, 
nothing  could  be  more  fimple  than  the  obligations 
refulting  from  fuch  grants :  but  when  they  were 
made  hereditary  fiefs^  the  laws  and  cuftoms  relating 
to  them  became  more  complex,  though  founded  up- 
on the  fame  reafonsi  As  the  property  ftill  remain- 
ed in  thofe  who  granted  thefe  fief s^  and  in  their  heirs 
after  them,  there  could  not  be  in  iSbit^affaU  any 
/power  to  alienate^  mortgage^  or  fell  them,  or  to  alter 
ibe  courfe  of  hereditary  fucceffton^  without  leave  of 
their  lords.  And  the  feme  reftraints  were  recipro- 
cally laid  on  the  lords,  becaufe  the  ufe  and  profits 
of  the  feudal  eftates  belonged  to  she  vc^als.  Yet  vjoiinviik, 
Glanville  lays,  that,  in  his  time,  every  freeman,  poC-  *•  ^"-  *•  *• 
fefled  of  land,  might  give  a  part  of  it  with  his  daugh- 
ter, or  any  other  woman,  as  a  marriage-portion ;  or 
to  any  per(bn,  as  a  reward  for  fervices  done  him ;  or 
to  a  religious  houfe  or  church,  if  them  ft  was  made 
in  his  life  time,  and  with  the  proper  forms  of  livery 
and  feizin,  and  in  a  redfowAle  proportion.  But  if 
jUiy  fuch  donation  was  made  on  a  death-bed,  it  was 
not  valid  without  the  confent  of  the  heir.  Such 
confent  was  alfo  required  to  enable  a  man,  who  had 
feveral  married  fons,  to  give  away,  even  in  his  lifes. 
time,  any  part  of  the  heritage  to  his  youngeft  fon : 
for  which  Glanville  affigns  this  reafbn,  that  fathers  l.  ▼«•  c  1. 
comnwnly  bear  a  greater  afFeftion  to  their  youngeft 
fon  than  their  eldeft,  which  might  caufe  them  to 
difinherit  the  eldefl,  if  that  partiality  were  not  re- 
ftrained.  A  man,  who  had  no  eftate  of  inherit 
P  4  tance, 
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tance,  but  only  a  purchafe,  might  difpofe  of  the 
whole  of  that  purchate  to  whom  he  pleafed,  by  a 
gift  made  in  his  life-time,  if  he  had  no  child  ^  but 
if  he  had  one,  he  could  only  difpofe  of  a  part ;   nor 
could  he  bequeath   it  by  will,  though  he  had  no 
L.  vii.  c.  I.  child  :  becaufe  (fays  Glanville)  God  only  can  make  an 
heir.     If  a  man  had  both  land  of  inheritance  and  a 
purchafc,  he  might,  in  his  life-time,  give  away  ei- 
ther a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  purchafe,  without 
reftraint,  and  a  reafonable  part  of  the  inheritance 
ahb,  over  and  above  the  other  donation. 
L.v.i.c.17.      piefs  of  all  kinds  reverted  to  the  lords,  if  the 
tenants  dcccaled  without  heirs ;  which   determina- 
tion or  extii:ttion  of  the  original   grant  was  called 
an  ef cheat.     In  cafe  there   was  any  doubt  whether 
the  heir  was  of  age,  the  lord  had  the  cuftody  both 
L.\ii.  C.9.  Qf  his  perfon  and  fief,  till  that  doubt  was  decided. 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  if  it  was  queftioned, 
who  had  a  right  to  inherit  any  fief,  the  lord  retain- 
ed it  in  his  hands  while  the  fuit  was  depending,  as 
a  temf>orary  e/cbeaL  according  to  Glanville.     But  if 
I.  vii.  c.  17  nobody  appeared,  to  lay  claim  to  it,  as  the  next 
heir,  then  it  remained  a  perpetual  ef cheat  to  the  lord, 
and  he  had  an  abfolute  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it,  as 
of  his  own.    There  was  alfo  another  kind  of  efcheat, 
w^hich  was  not  accidental,  but  penal.     The  fief  re- 
turned to  the  lord,  if  the  vaiTal  refufed  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law  in  virtue 
of  his  tenure,  or  would  not  acknowledge  that  te- 
nure, or  difmembered   the  eftate,  or  greatly  im- 
paired it,  or  committed  any  adt  of  grievous   in- 
jury or  offence  againft  his  lord.     The  feme  forfei- 
ture  was  incurred  by  a  military  tenant,  who  for- 
fook  his  lord  in  a  fight ;  and  ifi  befides  his  fief,  he 
had  any  allodial  land,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  king 
•  ^'^^'  "*'  by  the  comimn  law  of  England.  In  the  cafe  of  high 


Lts  Can  Ji.  trcaC^n,  tlie  land,  to  whatever  lord  it  belonged,  was 
^i^ylmln  on  foffcitcd  to  ihc  crown,  both  by  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
Kud^  and    p^an  laws.     Glanville  likewife  infcrms  us,  that  a 

*  enure-,,   c.  ' 

33.  tenaxtt 
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tenant  in  chief  of  jhe  crown,  convifted  of  felony;  "^^jj"^*"*- 
forfeited  thereby  to  the  king,  not  only  his  land^  ' '"'  ^  '^' 
but  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  in  whatever  hands 
they  were  found ;  nor  could  they  be  ever  recover-, 
ed  by  any  heir.     The  {ame  author  fays,  that,  if  an 
outlaw,  or  convidted  felon,  held  of  any  other  lord 
than  of  the  king,  all  his  moveables  were  the  king's ; 
and  the  land  remained  for  one  yeaiiln  the  king's 
hands,  but  then  reverted  to  the  lord  ;  yet,  not  with- 
out the  fubverfion  of  the  houfes  upon  it,  and  root- 
ing up  of  the  trees.     The  reafon  of*  this  was  a  fup. 
pontion,  that  the  lord,  of  whom  the  felon  held,  was 
in  fome  degree  culpable,  for  want  of  a  proper  care 
in  the  choice  of  his  tenant  •  and  whatever  difturb- 
ed  the  publick   peace  was  an  injury  to  the  king. 
Neverthelefs  Glanville  tells  us,  that  if  an  outlaw  L.^n.c.  17, 
or  convided  felon,  who  held  by  mefne  tenure,  re- 
ceived the  king's  pardon,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs 
could,  in  virtue  of  that  pardon,  recover  the  land, 
unlefs  by   the  mercy    and  favour  of  his  lord,  to 
whom  it  efcheated  ^  becaufe  the  king's  mercy  ought 
not  to  prejudice  the  right  o*^  another.     He  adds 
too,  that,  in  general,  if  any  fubvafial  did  or  faid 
any  thing,  for    which  he  loft  his   inheritarxe  by 
judgement  of  law,  it  returned  as  an  efcheat  to  the 
lord  of  the  fief.     One  caufe  of  forfeiture,  which  v.cunriiic, 
he  mentions,  deferves  a  particular  notice.     If  a'^  ^"- «•»*• 
female  heir,  being  a  ward  in  cuftody  of  her  lord,  *'* 
was  guilty  of  incontinence,  her  eftate  became,  by 
that  offence,  an  efcheat  to  her  lord.     And,  when 
a  fief  was  divided  between  feveral  fifters,  if  it  was 
proved  that  any  of  them  had  violated  their  chafti- 
ty,  while  they  were    under  the  cuftody  of  their 
lord,  the  perfons  fo  offending  incurred  by  it  a  for- 
feiture of  their,  part  of  the  inheritance  to  the  in- 
nocent fifter  or  fifters ;  but,  if  all  had  fo  offended, 
the  whole  efcheated  tp  the  lord. 

This  was  a  fevere  puniftiment  for  the  frailty  of 
a  fingle  woman,  and  without  example  in  other  laws : 

but 
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but  it  undoubtedly  arofe,  not  fo  much  from  a  ri- 
gorous fcnfe  of  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  fault,  as  from 
the  notion  of  an  advant^e  due  to  the  lord  from 
the  marriage  of  his  ward,  which  he  probably  might 
hz  deprived  of  by  her  being  diflionoured.  For 
Glanville  declares,  that  this  forfeiture  did  not  ex- 
tend to  incontinent  widows,  if  they  had  once  been 
lawfully  marMd ;  nor  difinherit  the  child  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  wto  broke  her  conjugal  faith ;  becaufc 
a  fon  born  in  wedlock  is  always  prefumed  a  law- 
ful heir.  But  there  may  have  been  another  reafbn 
for  the  exempting  of  widows  and  wives  from  this 
penalty,  viz.  that,  they  not  being  under  the  cufto- 
dy  of  their  lords,  dieir  incontinence  was  no  breach 
of  the  duty  and  reverence  due  from  a  vaflal ,  any 
offence  againft  which  was,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  a  moft  grievous  crime ;  gratitude  in  the  vat 
fal  for  the  obligation  conferred  on  his  anceftor,  and 
tranfmitted  to  him  together  with  the  fief,  by  the 
original  grant  thereof;  being  (as  I  hate  before  ob- 
ferved)  one  main  foundation  on  which  that  whoe 
V.  Crtg  de  fyftem  was  erefted.  Yet  we  are  told  by  a  feudal  law- 
J'^jf  ^'"J  yer  of  the  greateft  authority,  that  the  fief  was  not 
fca.  la'.  14.  forfeited,  in  any  cafe  whatfoever,  by  the  vaflal's  of- 
fence ^ainft  his  lord,  if  the  lord  had  given  occa* 
fion  for  it,  by  a  prior  offence,  or  if  each  had  of- 
fended againft  the  other  at  the  fame  time ;  b^caufe 
(fays  he)  it  would  have  been  very  unjuft,  that  the 
lord's  condition  (hould  be  mended  in  confequenceof 
a  fault,  which  he  himfelf  had  either  caufed,  or  fhared 
in.  And  it  was  a  general  maxim  of  the  feudal  law, 
that  a  forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  lord  in  the 
fief,  and  of  all  his  dominion  over  his  vaflal,  was  as 
neceflary  an  efFedl  of  any  great  breach  or  negleftof  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  vaflal,  as  the  forfeiture 
of  the  fief  was  of  a  fimilar  crime  or  negledl  in  the 
vaflal.  Indeed  this  principle,  which  is  fo  conibnant 
to  natural  equity  and  natural  liberty,  was  the  cor^ 
ner  ftone  of  the  whole  policy  fettled  in  England 

by 
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by  the  Normans.  So  that  our  kings,  confidered  as 
feddal  lords  of  this  kingdom,  were  bound  no  left 
to  proted  their  vaflais  in  all  their  juft  rights  and 
privileges,  than  their  vaffals  were  to  fervethem; 
and  a  railure,  on  either  fide,  in  thefe  reciprocal  dn*. 
ties,  deftroyed  the  connexion,  aqd  diflblved  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  party  offended.  The  inferior  vaflais, 
in  all  degrees  or  fubinfeudation,  werti  likewife,  by 
virtue  of  the  abovementioned  maxim,  entirely  freed 
from  the  bond  of  their  homage  and  fealty  to  their 
refpeftive  lords,  if  thefe  did  tiot-  acquit  themfelves 
of  what  they  owe  to  them,  agreeably  to  the  na- 
ture  and  conditions  of  their  original  compadl.  It 
is  therefiDre  very  apparent,  that  the  fpirit  of  this 
fyftem  was  moft  abhorrent  from  tyranny,  and  thdt 
the  plan  of  it,  in  all  it's  feveral  parts,  was  defign- 
ed  as  much  to  refift  any  oppreflive  exertion  of  pow- 
er  within,  as  any  attacks  from  foreign  enemies. 

Another  great  benefit,  arifing  from  this  plan,  was 
tb€  uniting  of  power  to  property^  which  is  the  fureft 
bafis  upon  which  all  liberty  ftands!  And  as  proper^ 
ty  in  England,  by  degrees,  diffufed  itfelf  wider, 
from  the  alterations  that  were  made  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  feudal  law  which  had  confined  it  too  much, 
the  power  united  to  it  extended  itfelf  further,  and 
produced  that  comprchienfive  fyftem  of  ftdsdcm^ 
which  the  whole  nation  enjoys  under  ouf  preferit 
conftitatibn. 

Originally  all  proper  feuds^  that  is,  air  ^  j  milt-  y  cooOito- 
tary  nature^  defcended,  in  equal  proportions,  to  all  lumjirHli 
the  fons  of  a  vaflal,  but  never  to  daughters.     This  »-  &8.i.  wi 
^clufion  of  ffernales  had  been  taken  off"  in  moft  ^'^  "' 
cotmtirics,  before  the  Normans  came   hither :  but 
virhether  the  equal  divifion  of  all  military  fiefs  con- 
tinued  after    that  time,   and  when   it  abfoiutely 
ceafcSd,  is  not  very  clear.     The   impartibility  of 
them  is  afcrlbed,  by  many  writers,  to  a  conftitu- 
tion  made  by  the  emperour  Frederick  Barbaio/ja  in 
the  year  eKvdi  hundred  and  fifty  two.     But  ^  arl- 
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doms  and  baroaies,  which  that  ordinance  chiefly  re- 
lates to,  had  before  been  indivifible,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  baion 
leaving  feveral  daughters,  and  no  fon,  at  his  death. 
I  Ihould  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  cuftom  of  pre- 
icrving  knights-fees  undivided  in  the  courfe  of 
dcfcent,  which  fecmed  necefl'ary  to  enable  the  mi- 
litary tenant  to  perform  his  honourable  fervice  with 
the  requifite  dignity,  began  to  prevail  among  the 
Englifh  fome  time  before  it  was  fettled  by  law  in  the 
empire.  And  together  with  that  was  introduced 
the  ri\yht  cf  primogeniture  in  feudal  fucceflions.  For 
whcii,  in  order  to  preferve  the  tenure  entire,  only 
one  Ton  could  take  it,  the  eldeft  was  preferred,  as 
fooneft  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  fee,  and 
moll  natu/ally  coming  into  the  place  of  his  father. 
V  Gianv  lie,  Certain  it  is,  that,  when  Glanville's  treatife  was 
I.  vii.  c.  3.  written,  it  was  the  eftablifhed  law  of  England,  that, 
in  a  military  fief,  the  eldeft  fon  fhould  fuccccd  to 
the  whole  inheritance.  Yet  it  appears  from  re- 
cords, that  men  frequently  held  by  parts  of  a 
knight*s-fee :  but  fuch  divifions  either  arbfe  from 
marriages  with  the  daughters  of  a  military  tenant, 
who  had  no  fon  and  feveral  daughters ;  or  were 
made  by  enfeoffments,  and  not  in  virtue  of  the  rule 
and  courfe  of  fuccefl'ion.  Lands  held  infreefocagt 
were  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons,  unlefs  they 
were  fuch  as  had  been  impartible  hj  ancient  cujhm ; 
of  which  fome  went  to  die  eldeft  fon,  and  others  to 
t\\t  fecond. 
c.  3.  ut  fu-  Glanville  fays,  that,  in  all  eftates,  of  what  na- 
ture foevcr,  if  an  only  daughter  was  left,  (he  in- 
herited the  whole  land;  but,  if  there  were  more, 
it  vv-as  equally  parted  among  them,  even  in  military 
fiefs :  with  this  diftinftion  alone,  that  the  capital 
m^ffu'ijc  always  went  to  the  eldeft  \  which  was  like- 
wile  obferved  when  a  divifion  was  made  of  focage 
lands  amonj  feveral  fons.  He  remarks,  that  if  any 
oyt  of  the  brothers  or  fifters,  who  had  been  fharers 
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in  an  inheritance,  died  without   ifTue,  the  portion 
of  the  deceafed  was  again  divided  amoug  the  furvi- 
vors.     Upon  the  divilion  of  a  fief  among  fever al 
daughters,  the  hufband  of  the  eldcft  was  to  do  ho- 
mage for  the  whole,  and  the  ycuiger  were  to  per- 
form the  fervices  due  to  their  lord,    by  his  or  her 
hands.     But  the  heirs  of  thefe,  even  as  far  as   the 
third  generation  inclufively,  were  Ux^der  an  obliga- 
tion of  doing  homage,  and   paying  reliefs  for  the 
lands  they  held,  to  the  heir  of  the  eldeft  fifter.     If  a 
man  had  feveral  wives,  and  daughtei  s  by  all,  and 
by  the  laft  an  only  fon,  that  fon  would  in'  erit  the 
whole  eftate  of  his  father :  becaufe  (fays  Glanville) 
it  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  no  woman  can   ever 
(hare  with  a  man   in  any  inheritance,  unlefs,  per- 
haps, by  a  fpecial  cuftom,  in  particular  towns,  con- 
firmed by  long  ufage.     In   the  courfe   of  fucceffion 
the  lineal  defcendants  were  preferred  to  collaterals. 
But  Glanville  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  point  very  doubtful  v.ciioviiie 
in  his  time,  whether,    upon  the  death  of  a   man  ••  ^'*-  ^  3-  ' 
leaving  iffue  a  yourger  fon,  and  a  giardlbn  by  his 
elder  fon,  tlio  inheritance  ought  to  go  to  the  fon  or 
to  the  grandfon.     And  it  is  juftly  obft* i  ved  by  a  fine 
writer,  in  a  learned  treatifc  lately  publifliedonBri- 
ti(h  Antiquities,  that  there   is  no  queftion   in  law  ^'  ^^"y« 
which  has  afforded  a  greater  fie'd,  not  only  for  law  "dbj"a?Si 
fuits,  but  for  bloody  and  cruel  \^ars.     Glanville  de-"^°ij<«  ?''• 
cides  it  thus,  "  That  thegrardton  by  the  elder  fon"  13?!"^' 
•fliould  be  preferred  to  the  younger  fon,  if  the  el-j^^?*"""'"*' 
der  had  not  httn  forisfamiliated  by  the  grandfather  j  *   '  *^'  ^ 
which  term  of  law  he  explains  to  mean  an  afllgn- 
ment  made  by  the  grandfather,  during  his  life-time, 
of  part  of  his  land  to  his  eldeft  fon,  and  feifm  there- 
of given  to  him,  at  his  own  requeft  and  defire  j  it 
being  underftood  that  fuch  aflignment  would  bar  any 
claim,  in  the  heirs  of  the  perfon  who  took  it,  to  the 
reft  of  the  inheritance.     But  if  a  vaffal's  eldeft  fon 
had  done  homage  to  his  lord,  of  \vhom  the  eftate 
was  immediately  held,  for  his  paternal  inheritance, 

it 
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7tfT'^'^'  ^^  ^^^^  clear,  according  to  Glanville,  that,  in  cafe  he 
"*'  *"  ^'    died  before  his  father,  a  fon  left  by  him  would  fiic- 
ceed  to  the  eftatc  in  preference  to  an  uncle.     Ne- 
V  Mtg  Rot.  vcrthelefs,  there   is  among  the  records  in  the  Ex- 
Jon.  Reg.   chequer  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  a  preference  given 
Dlri,!&so-  ^^'^  *^^  t>y  a  fecond  wife  before  a  Ion  by  afirft  wife, 
merfct.       in  the  fucceflion  to  a  barony,  by  King  Henry  the  Se- 
orrj*lrt.,ihi  concl ;  becaufe  be  thought  the  younger  brother  a  better 
manner  ot   foldier  than  the  elder.  This  feems  to  contradidt  what 
Peer',  p  5.  is  aftirmcd  by  Glanville,  concerning  the  right  of  the 
eidtft  fon  to  fucceed  to  the  whole  in  military  fiefs, 
V.  Lib.  Feu-  and  10  have  been  a  remainder  of  the  ancient  feudal 
law,  which,  on  the  death  of  a  vaflal  leaving  feveral 
fons,  gave  a  power  to  the  lord  of  the  fief  to  confer 
it  on  any  one  of  thofe  (bns,  according  to  his  own 
pieadire.     But  it  may  be  prefumed  ^hat  fuch  in- 
ftaPiCes  rarely  occurred,  and  that  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniturc  in  military  fiefs  foon  became  univerfal, 
as  vve  find  that  by  degrees  it  grew  to  prevail  even 
y.Gianv'.c, in  lands  held  by   (bcage  tenures.     Glanville  fays, 
M^ij^  '^'  ^'^^^  ^'^^  baftard  could  lawfully  inherit :  but  the  ba- 
ftardy  was  to  be  proved  in  the  fpiritual  court.     He 
alio  informs  us,  that  a  queftion  arofe   in  his  time^ 
whether  a  fon,  begotten,  or  bom,  before  marriage, 
could,  by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  his  parents, 
r/cquire  a  right  to  inherit ;  and  he  declares,  that,  al- 
though by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  Roman  laws, 
Rich  a  foil  would  be  efteemed  a  legitimate  heir,  be 
could  in  no  ivife  be  maintained  in  the  inheritance  by  tbe 
liiv  avd  ciiftom  of  England:  but  in  cafe  of  a  difpute 
conccrir.ngthe  fad,  it  was  to  be  fcnt,  by  the  king's 
^.'rir,  10  the  fpiritua!  court,  and  t':i'jd  before  theec- 
cicfMftical  judge,  who  was  to  acquaint  the  king  or 
liis  iulViciary  with  the  judgement  thereupon,   ac- 
a^rdmg  to  which  the   inheritance  was  to  be  either 
adjudged  or  denied  to  the  fon,  by  the  judgement  of 
the  king's  court. 

This  dccifion  of  Glanville   is  very  remarkable  ; 
!i!i  it  fhev/s  the  entire  independance  of  the  law  of 

England 
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England  on  the  canon  and  civil  laws  an  his  time. 
The  &me  author  (ays,  that  a  widow  was  entitled  to  j^^p'*'*)""^'' 
a  third  part  of  the  land  for  her  dower,  in  every  Jfequtm. 
freehold  poflcfled  by  her  hulband  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  unlefs  he  had  aflign^d  to  her  a  let 
fer  portion  of  it,  at  the  door  of  the  church,   when 
they  were  going  to  be  married.     But   if  he  had 
given  a  greater,  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  that,  by 
the  fhenfF  of  the  couhty,   upon  the  king's  writ, 
which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  demand.    In  dividing 
the  land  the  capital  meffuage  was  always  excepted,  and 
kept  entire  to  the  heir-,  as  was  likewife  xSrit  head 
manofy  in  cafe  the  freehold  contained  more  mano/s 
than  one.     It  will  not  be  neceflary  to  enumerate 
here  all  the  other  cafes  and  points  of  law  relating  to 
dower,  which  are  mentioned  by  Glanville :  but  there 
is  one  which  feems  to  merit  a  particular  notice.  He 
tells  us,  "  that  in  confequenCe  of  a  divorce  on  ac- 
count of  too  near  a  relation  between  the  parties, 
though  the  wife  loft  her   claim  of  dower,  yet,  by 
the  law  of  the  realm,  her  children  could  inherit,  and 
fucceed  to  their  father  by  hereditary  right."     As 
fuch  a  reparation  fuppofed  a  nullity  ih  the  marriage, 
the  children  muft,  in  ftriftnefs,  have  been  baftar* 
difed  by  it :  but  as  the  canonical   prohibitions  ex- 
tended fb  far,  that  divorces  on  this  account  very  t 
frequendy  happened,  after  a  cohabitation  of  many 
years  in  a  ftate  of  wedlock  fuppofed  lawful,  there 
was  much  humanity  and  equity  in  this  law. 

The  rules  of  fucceflion  in  earldoms  and  baronies 
were  the  fame,  during  thefe  times,  as  in  other  e- 
ftates  held  by  military  fervice.  The  lands  annex- 
ed to  thofe  dignities  could  itot  be  divided,  except 
when  it  happened  that  an  earl,  or  baron,  at  his 
•  death,  left  no  iflue  male,  and  more  than  one  daugh- 
ter :  but  by  fuch  partitions  it  came  to  pafs,  in  pro-  seeMidcx'i 
cefs  of  time,  that  fome  baronies  were  fplit  into  very  '*•'*«•  «•  3* 
.  fmall  parts.  Thus  we  find  by  a  record,  that,  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Richard  the  Second, 

Walter 
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Walter  de  Ramefcy,  knight,  acknowledged  before 
tlie  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  held  certaih 
lands  of  the  king  in  chief  by  the  fervice  of  the  butt- 
dredth  part  of  a  barony  viz.  the  barony  of  Byfet, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  had  been 
divided  among  three  daughters,  and  then  fubdivi- 
ded  into  other  fmallcr  portions.  But  in  the  times 
fronn  the  accclTion  of  William  theFirft,  to  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Second,  I  find  none  divided  into  more 
than  three  parts. 

V  Muiof,       In  all  thefe  partitions  the  relief  of  the  tenant  was 
iai.icai.       proportioned  to  the  quantity  held.     It  appears,  that 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second  fome  lands  were 
taken  out  of  the  barony,  or  honour^  of  Wallingford^ 
and  granted  to  GeofFry,  one  of  the  king's  natural 
fo;is,  by  writ  of  Ranulf  de  Glanville,  judiciary  of 

V  Mihx,    the  realm.    And  in  the  fame  reign.  Earl  John  grant- 
iDuiein.    '    cd  a  manor  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Glocefter  to 

John  la  Warre,  which  he  and  his  heirs  were  to  hold 
of  that  prince  and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  ^/^/i^a 
kni^^ht, 

Thefe  were  the  principal   alterations,  introduced 

by  the  Normans,  into  the  laws  of  property   in  this 

kingdom,  till  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second. 

It  fecms  a  wonderful  thing,  that  any  freeholders 

noiTcfled  of  alodial  eftates  (liould   ever   have  been 

v.iliing  to  convert  them    i::to  fiefs,  fubjeft  to  the 

fcrvices,    burther.s,  and  cntaiis  above-mentioned! 

Yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  fad,  ibch  alterations  were 

v.M.r.rcf-  dofircd.     The  realbns  given  for  it  are  thefe.     The 

''•i!'.''uV.    pofleilbrs  cf  fiefs  had  levcral  privileges,  which  other' 

f/>i*, I. >.x .:.  iVeL-mtn  had  not:  a  higher  va'ue  v. as   fet  on  their 

pcrlui'iS^  the  compofitioiiS  for  injuries  done  to  them 

were  greater  ;  v/r.ieh  was  an  important  diftinftion, 

wlitn   moll  olrences   v/ere  puinllicd  by  pecuniary 

fines,  according  to  rates  afcertained   and  fixed  by 

law  :  and,  what  ieems  to  have  weighed  more  than 

any  other  reafons,  they  who  held  by  knight-fcrvice 

v.  tre  exempted  from  tallage  and  many  other  impo- 

fitions, 
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fitions,  which  fell  heavy  on  the  pofleflbrs  of  alodial 
cftates.  I  may  add,  that  the  near  connexion  con- 
traded  with  the  king  by  feudal  tenures  in  chief,  a 
connexion  exceeding  that  of  common  allegiance, 
muft  naturally  have  been  deemed  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  particularly,  a&  the  being  inverted  with 
a  military  fief  implied  an  honourable  opinion  in  the 
fovereign  of  the  valoitt  of  the  feudatory.  Nor  was 
the  fervice  required,  in  return  for  fuch  a  fief,  then 
accounted  fo  burthenfome,  as  at  prefent  it  may  feem ; 
the  martial  fpint,  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks 
of  men,  but  more  efpecially  among  the  gentry,  re- 
commending to  them  an  cngagerrient,  which  gave 
them  occafions  of  encreafing  their  reputations  and 
fortunes.  The  fame  reafonS,'  in  a  lower  degree, 
induced  the  inferior  freeholders  to  conned  them- 
felves  with  thofeof  a  higher  dignity  and  condition, 
by  the  mutual  bond  of  a  feudal  tenure.  Laftly, 
the  fafhion  of  the  times  did,  in  diis  inftance,  as  in 
others,  incline  the  minds  of  men  rather  to  look  at 
the  benefits,  than  to  confider  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending that  ftate,  which  rqfulted  from  fuch  con- 
tracts. But  it  muft  be  obferved  that,  in  England, 
the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the  nation  made  more  rcfift- 
ance  to  this  fyftem,  than  appears  to  have  been 
oppofed  to  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  continued  attachment  to  thofe 
cuftoms  had  the  effed  of  correding  and  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  the  feudal  laws  in  this  kingdom,  fo 
as  always  to  temper,  and  at  laft  to  aboUfh,  what- 
ever in  thern  was  oppreflive,  or  contrary  to  good 
government  and  general  freedom. 

Baronies  were  originally  created  by  feoflSnent  «  ^^^^  j 
Mr.  Madox  lays  trul)^,  "that  no  man,  or  numben.i.'cT** 
"  of  men,  without  the  king,  could  ever  make  2Ln^??'^*t' 
"  earl,  or  baron.     Every  honour  originally  pafled  p.  141'.  * 
"  from  the  king,  and  upon  every  change,  by  death, 
**  or  otherwife,  returned  to  the  king  again,  ar.d  re- 
^*  maincd  in  his  hand,  until  he  commanded  feizin 
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^  of  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  homager,  according 
"  to  the  cuftom  of  noble  fiefs."  Yet  it  muft  be 
underftood,  that  the  honour,  or  barony,  fo  created 
by  the  crown,  or  fo  delivered  back  again  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  king,  was  annexed  to  certain  lands, 
which  were  compofed  of  knights-fees,  and  held  of 
the  crown  by  knights-fervice.  For,  till  long  after 
thefe  times,  all  baronies  were  territorialj  and  pofl 
fefled  by  tenure  alone ;  not  by  writ^  or  hy  patent. 
See  the  Con-  Bcfides  the  military  fervice,  which  every  baron 
cS^f  was  obliged  to,  in  virtue  of  his  fief,  he  was  alfo 
bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  parliament  and  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  to  aflift  in  his  judgments, 
and  give  him  faithful  counfel,  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  good  of 
his  realm.  But,  although  this  was  one  of  the  feudal 
duties  annexed  to  baronial  lands  in  this  kingdom, 
by  the  introduftion  of  thofe  tenures  which  were 
derived  to  us  from  Normandy,  yet  the  attendance 
of  the  nobility  in  parliamentary  meetings  had  an 
origin  much  more  ancient  than  the  Norman  govern- 
ment here,  being  as  old  as  the  Englifli  monarchy, 
and  the  birth-right  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation,  even  from  the  firft  fettlements  they 
made  in  Great  Britain  ;  as  it  had  been  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came. 

It  apfj)ears  that  baronies  differed  greatly  in  the 
number  of  knights-fees,    whereof  they  confided. 
See  Dug.    One  of  the  fmalleft  of  which  I  find  any  record,  is 
daie*tBtn>o.  ^^^  ^^  Hwayton  in  Northumberland,  which  Rich- 
ard de  Cramavil  held  of  King  John  by  the  fervice  of 
three  knights.  The  fame  man  held  another,  which  had 
belonging  to  it  no  lefs  than  fixty  knights-fees,  viz.  the 
honour  of  Tickill.     As,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  pof- 
feflion  of  many  knights-fees  which  conftituted  a  bar- 
See  Madcni'i  on,  fo  neither  was  it  the  holding  in  chief  of  the  king, 
%^^,  For  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Exchequer, 
C.14.  v\37o.  gives  us  the  plea  of  Thomas  de  Furnival ;  who  be- 
ing amerced  as  a  baron,   faid  be  was   no  baron^ 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  manor 
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of  Sheffield  in  chief  of  the  king.     It  Hkewife  ap.^b»<J««">c-»p- 
pears  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Third  ^'  **^* 
John  de  Baliol  was  charged  with  a  hundred   and 
hfty  pounds,  as  the  rehef  for  thirty  knights-fees 
held  by  his  father  of  the  king,  viz.  five  pounds  for 
each  fee :  whereas,  if  he  had  held  thofe  fees  as  a 
barony,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  whole,  colled- 
ively,  but  one  hundred  pounds.     Neverthelefs  he  swthe 
had  a  barony,  viz.  that  of  Biwel  in  Northumber-  ^'**^*?,?' 
land,  which  he  held  by  the  fervice  of  five  knights-  Mlldox's  ' 
fees,  and  of  finding  thirty  foldiers  for  the  guard  e'ch^ow - 
of  Newcaftle,     He  alfo  held  the  lordfhip  of  Hiche  nUopSr* 
as  an  augmentation  of  bis  barony^  by  the  gift  of  King 
Henry  the  Second  to  his  grandfather,  and  by  the 
fervice  of  two  knights-fees.     In  the  reign  of  King 
John  feveral  manors  were  held  of  the  crown,  by  the 
fervice  of  one  knight's-fee  for  each.     Sir  William 
Dugdale  mentions  three  fo  held  by  one  man.     But  s««  P"K-  , 
moft  baronies,  if  not  aU,  confifted,  in  the  times  of  ,ge^p.  ,07.' 
Henry  the  Second  and  his  four  predeceflbrs,  of  more  cuvcring. 
than  one  manor. 

Every  earl  had  a  barony  annexed!  to  his  earldom,  v.speimtnv^ 
and,  as  the  relief  of  an  earl  appears  to  have  been  ^o^*]*  "'^' 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  baron,  viz.  one  hundred 
pounds,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  he  paid  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  barony,  which  was  a  land-eftate,  and- 
not  of  his  earldom,  which  was  an  o^ce.  This  was 
a  high  fine  for  the  fmaller  baronies,  being  equivalent 
to  at  leafl  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  thefe  days.  It 
feems  furprifing  that  as  baronies  differed  fo  much 
in  the  niunber  of  knights-fees  whereof  they  confift- 
ed, the  charters  of  King  John  and  Henry  the 
Third  fhould  eftablifh  no  difference  in  the  reliefs 
they  were  charged  with:  but  from  hence  it  feems 
probable,  that  even  the  leaft  were  of  fuch  value, 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  that  charge,  without  any  grie- 
vous hardfhip  on  .the  pofleflbrs.  And,  perhaps,  the  " 
confideration  of  this  inequality  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reafons,  which  induced  the  legiflattire,  un- 
Q^a  der 
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^'  of  it  to  be  delivered  to  his  homager,  according 
"  to  the  cuftom  of  noble  fiefs."  Yet  it  muft  be 
underftood,  that  the  honour,  or  barony,  fo  created 
by  the  crown,  or  fo  delivered  back  again  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  king,  was  annexed  to  certain  lands, 
which  were  compofed  of  knights-fees,  and  held  of 
the  crown  by  knights-fervice.  For,  till  long  after 
thefe  times,  all  baronies  were  territorial,  and  pot 
fefled  by  tenure  alone  -,  not  by  writ,  or  by  patent. 
Sec  the  Con-  Bcfides  the  military  fervice,  which  every  baron 
ainndln!  ^as  obliged  to,  in  virtue  of  his  fief,  he  was  alfo 
bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  parliament  and  fu- 
preme  court  of  juftice,  to  affift  in  his  judgments, 
and  give  him  faithful  counfel,  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the  good  of 
his  realm.  But,  although  this  was  one  of  the  feudal 
duties  annexed  to  baronial  lands  in  this  kingdom, 
by  the  introduftion  of  thofe  tenures  which  were 
derived  to  us  from  Normandy,  yet  the  attendance 
of  the  nobility  in  parliamentary  meetings  had  an 
origin  much  more  ancient  than  the  Norman  govern- 
ment here,  being  as  old  as  the  Englifli  monarchy, 
and  the  birth-right  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nation,  even  from  the  firft  fettlements  they 
made  in  Great  Britain  ;  as  it  had  been  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  came. 

It  appears  that  baronies  differed  greatly  in  the 
number  of  knights-fees,    whereof  they  confided. 
See  Dup.    One  of  the  fmalleft  of  which  I  find  any  record,  is 
f/lo7.^*"'°'thatof  Hwayton  in  Northumberland,  which  Rich- 
ard de  Cramavil  held  of  King  John  by  the  fervice  of 
three  knights.  The  fame  man  held  another,  which  had 
belonging  to  it  no  lefs  than  fixty  knights-fees,  viz.  the 
honour  of  Tickill.     As,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  pot 
feflion  of  many  knights-fees  which  conftituted  a  bar- 
SceMadovB  on,  fo  ncitlicr  was  it  the  holding  in  chief  of  the  king, 
K^L^ucr!  For  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Exchequer, 
C.14.  i;.37o.  gives  US  the  plea  of  Thomas  de  Furnival ;  who  be- 
ing amerced  as  a  baron,   faid  be  was    no  barony 
though  he  acknowledged  that  he  held  the  manor 
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of  Sheffield  in  chief  of  the  king.     It  likewife  ap-^bidem,cio. 
pears  that  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Third  ^'  **  * 
*  John  de  Baliol  was  charged  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  as  the  relief  for  thirty  knights-fees 
held  by  his  father  of  the  king,  viz.  five  pounds  for 
each  tee :  whereas,  if  he  had  held  thofe  fees  as  a 
barony,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  whole,  colledl- 
ively,  but  one  hundred  pounds.     Neverthelefe  he  s«eth€ 
had  a  barony,  viz.  that  9f  Biwel  in  Northumber- ^*»'*«"  J?' 
land,  which  he  held  by  the  fervice  of  five  knights- Kkdox's  ' 
fees,  and  of  finding  thirty  foldiers  for  the  guard  ^^*Jj;**^J^. 
of  Newcaftle,     He  alfo  held  the  lordfhip  of  Hiche  0^0^^"' 
as  an  augmentation  of  bis  barony^  by  the  gift  of  King 
Henry  the  Second  to  hi3  grandfather,  and  by  the 
fervice  of  two  knights-fees.     In  the  reign  of  King 
John  feveral  manors  were  held  of  the  crown,  by  the 
fervice  of  one  knight's-fee  for  each.     Sir  William 
Dugdale  mentions  three  fo  held  by  one  man.     But  ^^  P"8-  . 
moft  baronies,  if  not  aU,  confided,  in  the  times  of  ,ge*p.  ,07.' 
Henry  the  Second  and  his  four  predeceffors,  of  more  cuvering. 
than  one  manor.  . 

Every  earl  had  a  barony  annexed  to  his  earldom,  vspeiminv, 
and,  as  the  relief  of  an  earl  appears  to  have  been  ^^^^'  "^' 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  baron,  viz.  one  hundred 
pounds,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  he  paid  it  on  ac- 
count of  his  barony,  which  was  a  land-eftate,  and- 
not  of  his  earldom,  which  was  an  office.  This  was 
a  high  fine  for  thefmaller  baronies,  being  equivalent 
to  at  leafl  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  thefe  days.  It 
feems  furprifing  that  as  baronies  differed  fo  much 
in  the  number  of  knights-fees  whereof  they  confift- 
ed,  the  charters  of  King  John  and  Henry  the 
Third  (hould  eftablifli  no  difference  in  the  reliefs 
they  were  charged  with:  but  from  hence  it  feems 
proljable,  that  even  die  lead  were  of  fuch  value, 
as  to  be  able  to  bear  that  charge,  without  any  grie- 
vous hardftiip  on  .tlie  pofleflbrs.  And,  perhaps,  the  ' 
confideration  of  this  inequality  may  have  been  one 
of  the  reafons,  which  induced  the  legiflattire,  un- 
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nobility :  and  we  then  had  no  higher.     Yet  thifi  was 
not  all  the  wealth  of  the  Englifli  earls  in  that  age. 
Mod,  if  not  all  of  them,  had,  exclufive  of  their 
earldoms,  and  of  die  baronies  annexed  to  them, 
many  more  baronies,  manors,  and  lordfhips,  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Amor.g  the  Saxons  it 
was  ufual  for  many  earldoms  to  be  conferred  on  the 
fame  pjr{()n. 
V  pioT  wn.     I^^  ^he  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  we  find 
fubai.M.   ^  that  Godwin  was  earl  of  Kent,  of  Suflex,  and  of 
s^JiInans    ''i''  ^'1^  Wcll  Saxon counties.      His eldeft fon,Swain, 
(iiuir.Dty,  y  .,^^  ^n  x\\c  Uiine  time,  earl  of  Oxfordfliire;  Glo- 
^'  *^'^*       cellerlhirc,  Hcrcfordfhire,  Somerfetfhire,  and  Berk- 
(liire;  and  his  fecond  fon,  Harold,  of  Eflex,  Hun- 
tingtonfliire,   Cambridgefhire,    Norfolk,  and   Suf- 
folk.    All  this  power  in  one  family  muft  necefla- 
rily  break  the  balance  of  the  (late,  and  eftablifli  in 
it  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  as  it  appears  that  it  did,  dur- 
ing the  greateil  part  of  that  reign.     But  the  Saxon 
earldoms  were  not  hereditary :  for,  although  they 
were  fometimes  permitted  to  defcend  from  father 
to   fon,  it  was  not  by  any  right,  or  claim  of  in- 
heritance, but  only  by  the  indulgence  and  favour  of 
the  king.     In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conquerour, 
all  the  earldomii  of  England,  as  well  as  the  baro- 
nies, being  rendered  hereditary,  and  defcending  e- 
vcn  to  minors,  the  earls  became  more  independent 
of  the  crown  ;  and  a  more  complete  ariftocracy  was 
thereby  eftablilTied  ;   but,  happily,  by  their  num-p 
ber,  dK7  were  a  check  on  each  other ;  for  it  rarely 
chanced  that  cidier  by  marriage,  or  the  courfe  of 
defcent,  more  that  two  earldoms  were  united  in  the 
^   ..         Ihmc  pcrfon  •,  and  the  p<nvcr  of  the  greater  barons 
:W  la."     ^^;^^  little  infcric^r  to  that  of  the  carls.     N4r.  Seldcn, 
in  his  learned  trcatiTe  on  Titles  of  Honour,  has 
laboured  much  to  prove,  that  carls  were  not,  in  the 
Kornian  policy,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  dur- 
ing the  Saxon,  (governors  of  the  ccunties  under  the  king. 
Rut,  thoiip^h  feveral   parts  of  the   bufmcfs  of  the 
crown,  and  more  particularly,  all  that  concerned 
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the  revenue,  were  adminiftered  by  the  flieriffs,  yet 
it  feems  clear  enough,  that  the  earls  were  the  chief 
officers  under  the  crown  in  the  two  higheft  trufts, 
viz.  the  judicature  of  the  county  and  the  command  of 
the  military  force  thereof  after  the  Normans  came 
in,  as  well  as  before.  Indeed,  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  and,  perhaps,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  they 
grew  negledful  of  their  duty  in  flieir  feveral  county 
courts ;  fo  that  generally  the  (heriffs  prefided  tliere 
in  their  ftead,  though  not  deputies  under  them,  but 
cficers  of  the  crown.  Yet  they  continued  long  after- 
wards to  receive  the  third  penny  out  of  the  pleas 
in  thofe  courts,  or  a  certain  fum  in  lieu  thereof, 
which  Sir  H.  Spelman  confiders  as  the  f alary  of  their  v.cioff.co- 
office.  And  of  their  right  to  command  the  military  mes,p  141. 
force,  belonging  to  their  counties,  no  light  proof 
may  be  drawn  from  the  appellations  of  dux  and  con^ 
ful  given  to  them,  in  the  Latin  hiftories  of  thofe 
times.  The  form  of  girding  diem  with  a  fword, 
when  they  were  invefted  with  their  earldoms,  was  ©f  Honour, 
likewife  ftrongly  expreffive  of  a  military  commiflion  |!*!»  "•  *^-  ^- 
appertatning  to  the  office  and  dignity  of  an  earl  *  '  '^ 
But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  command  of  the 
provincial  militia  was  different  from  that,  which  the 
Norman  earls  were  entitled  to,  over  their  own  im- 
mediate vaflals ;  the  latter  being  feudal  and  terri- 
torial -,  whereas  the  former  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  right  of  their  offices,  and  feems  to  liave 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  lieutettancy  in  the  counties 
under  the  crow7t. 

The   number  of  earls  was  determined  by  the 
number  of  counties  over  which  they  prefided :  fo 
that  the  king  could  not  regularly  create  any  more : 
but  there  might  be  fewer  from  the  fameperfon  hav- 
ing two  or  more  earldoms.     During  the  confufion  v.  Maimft. 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  that  "'I^Vurion. 
'  prince  created  fome  honorary  or  titular  earls^  who  1138. « 
bad  no  counties,  and  whofc"  dignity  he  maintain-  ^^m^™' 
Q^4  ed,  i»54. 
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ed,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  grants  of  crown- 
lands.     This  he  did  to  oblige  fome  of  the  barons 
of  his  party,  whofe  ambition  he  could  find  no  other 
means  to  gratify  :  but,  though,  for  fome  ages  paft, 
the  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  has  admitted  fuch  a 
prerogative  to  be  unqucftionably  in  the  crown,  it 
was  then  thought  irregular ;  and  therefore  Henry 
the  Second,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  deprived 
thofe  earls  of  their  titles,  and  refumed  the  grants 
of  crown-lands  given  to  fupport  their  new  honours. 
It  fometimes  happened  that  alliances  contracted 
by  matches  between  the  families  of  great  earls  did 
11)  extend  and  augment  their  powfer  in  the  kingdom, 
as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  the  ftate.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,    the  animofities   and  family   quarrels, 
which  often   inflamed  thefe  petty  princes  againft 
each   other,  divided  and    weakened  their  power ; 
a:id  were,  perhaps,  as  advantageous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation  as  hurtful  to  its  pe.ace.     There  never 
yet  was  any  government  lb  perfedly  good,  as  not 
to  have  fome  inherent,  conftitutional  evils;  nor  any 
fo  bad,  but  that  the  evils  arifing  from  it  would  in 
fome   meafure  corred   and   reltrain  one   another. 
This  appeared  in  the  plan  of  policy  fettled  here  by 
tlie  Normans.     As  the  vigour  and  fpirit  infufed  in- 
to it  did  often,  by  the  irregularity  of  it's  working, 
and  the  continual  ferment  which  it  raifed,  produce 
a  feverilli  lieat,  (o  we  find  that  fome  diftempers, 
which  would  have  been  other  wife  fatal  to  it,   were 
thrown  off  by  this  heat.     And  fome  excefles  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  which  have  fince  bcenwilelycon- 
iroulcd,  operated  as  remedies  in  that  fyftem  againft 
the  immoderate  authority  of  the  nobles  ;  while  both 
thefe  powers  were  checked  by  the  arms  entrufted  to 
great  numbers  of  the  inferior  freeholders,  in  confe- 
quence ofthe  tenures,  by  which  they  held  thei reflates. 
]sut  the  regular  force  of  a  government  more  equally 
tvinpercd,  and  orderly   applications  to  parliament 
fv.>r   the   redrefs   of  any  grievances,    which    might 
otherwife  be* too  ftrong  for  the  ordinary  courts  of 

juftice, 
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juftice,  are  much  better  fecurities,  under  our  pre- 
fent  conftitution,  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  the 
dignity  of  the  nobles,  and  the  majefty  of  the  crown, 
than  the  frequent  coUifion  and  ftruggle  of  thofe  jar- 
ring powers,  which,  though  they  prevented  the 
eftablilhment  of  any  fixed  tyranny^  difturbed 
the  quiet,  and  dilcompofed  the  harmony  of  the  ftate. 

Among  the  Englifh  earls  (bme  were  inverted  hy        .^^^^^^ 
the  crown  with  higher  powers  than  the  reft,  pot  HonourjM. 
fefling  in  theif  earldoms  a  regal  jurifdidion  fo  that  *=*  5- *^^- «• 
the  king's   writ  of  ordinary  juftice  did   not  run 
there.     The  Saxons  in  England  had  fuch  (as  Mr. 
Selden  has  fhe\yn)  though  they  did  not  give  the  ti- 
tle of  Counts  Palatine  to  them ;  a  title  which  feems 
to  have  been  firft  ufed  in  the  times  of  King  Henry  y  . .  - 
the  Second.     The  earldom  of  Qiefter  was  granted  nftdei^ugit 
by   William  the  Conquerour  tcf  one  Gherbod,  a^'"'-*"*'^- 
Flemifti  baron,  and  afterwards  to  Hugh  d*Avran-adcr.viuL 
ches,  other  wife  called  Hugh  Lupus,  to  be  held  un- "l*^ '^"J"* 
der  the  crown,  by  him  and  his  heirs,  with  fuch  a 
jurifdiftion,   that  they  had   their  courts  both  ofScWen'«Ti- 
criminal  and  civil  juftice,  and  their  barons,  as  their  now,  •«  t- 
^  great  council-,  every  one  of  whom  had  alfo  a^''**    . 
court  under  him,    in  the  feme  manner    as  thofe  curitui'fo- 
barons  who  held  of  the  King.      John   of  Salif-P'*- 
bury    gives    the   title  of  Palatine  to  all  the  En- 
glifh earls   upon  the  marches  of  Wales,  becaufe 
they  Hkewife  enjoyed  a  regal  jurifdiftion  within  the 
extent  of  thofe  marches:   and  Hugh  de  Belefme,Se«Titi«of 
who  was  earl  of  Shrewft)ury  in  the  reign  of  Wil-f'^^^fJ^^.g^ 
liam  Rufus,  is  therefore  called  a  Palatine  \n  forne  y  BtronUm. 
records  of  the  time  ot  Edward  the  Firft.     Mr.  Ma-i.  li.  c.  1. 
dox  obferves,  "that  feveral  of  the  lords  marchers^* '^*' 
"  had  a  fort  of  regality,  which  made  their  feig- 
"  neuries  look  like  palatinates^  They  had  the  firft 
"  cognifance  of  all  caufes  and  plaints  within  their 
"  lordfhips ;  they  had  their  chancery,  their  jufti- 
"  ciers,  and  other  great  officers,  with  an  extenfive 
"  jurifdidlion  belonging  to  the  chief  court  of  their 
"  honour." 

Our 
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Our  kings  were  induced  to  make  thefe  grants, 
that  the  borders  of  their  kingdom  might  be  de- 
fcndtxi  by  the  arms,  and  at  the  charge  of  thefe 
noblemen,  refiding  there,  againft  the  continual  in- 
roads of  tlie  Welch ;  and  that  the  conquefts  made 
in  Wales  might  be  maintained  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. We  find  too  tliat  the  (ame  motive  produced 
fimilar  grants  upon  tlie  borders  of  Scotland.  The 
entire  profits  of  the  county  were  given  to  every 
earl  Palatine,  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity, 
or  rather  as  a  fruit  of  the  regality  he  enjoyed ; 
whereas  other  earls  had  only  a  third  part  In 
truth,  thefe  lords  were  entrufted  with  a  much  great- 
er authority,  than  any  fubjeft,  in  a  well-conflituted 
monarchial  (late,  Ihould  ever  poilefs :  but  yet  nei- 
ther they,  nor  any  other  Englifh  peers,  could  pre- 
tend to  a  legal  right,  as  the  great  vaflals  of  the 
crown  did  in  France,  to  confederate  with  foreign 
poivcrs^  unauthorifed  or  unlicenfed  by  their  own 
fovereign  :  a  right  fo  incompatible  with  order  and 
government,  diat  one  is  furprifed  it  could  ever  be 
admitted  in  that,  or  any  other  kingdom.  Confe- 
deracies indeed  for  their  mutual  defence  atmng 
the  vjffah  of  the  crown  appear  to  have  been  account- 
ed not  illegal  in  England :  and  in  Stephen's  reign 
there  are  examples  of  fbme  Engli(h  earls  making 
treaties  of  riiat  nature  the  one  with  the  other,  du- 
ring the  rage  of  civil  war :  but  even  thofe  treaties 
had  a  referve  of  their  fidelity  to  their  fovereign  par- 
ticularly  exprefled. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  all  the  chartera 
now  extant  for  the  creation  of  earls  (the  moft  an- 
cient of  which  were  granted  by  Matilda)  make  no 
mention  of  any  determined  number  of  knights 
which  the  earls  were  bound  to  provide.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  I  imagine  to  have  been,  that  the  knights- 
fees  which  they  podefled  belonged  to  the  barony 
annexed  to  the  earldom,  not  to  the  office  or  digni- 
ty of  an  carl :  and  as  other  baronies  differed  in  the 

number 
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number  of  knights- fees  by  which  they  were  held, 
{o  likewife  did  thefe.  The  moft  that  I  find  in  ^^  ^^^^.^ 
any  barony  of  an  earl  were  in  the  honour  of  Glo-  BaroD.p.ji! 
eefter,  which,  during  the  reign  of  King  John,  had 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feven  knights,  befides  a 
tenth  and  a  twentieth  part  of  a  knight,  that  is,  lands 
.charged  with  knight  fer vice  in  thofe  proportions. 
From  -many  inftances  it  appears,  that  it  was  not 
the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  tenant,  but  only  the  ex- 
tent and  goodnefs  of  the  lands  a  barony  was  com« 
pofed  of,  by  which  the  number  of  knights-fees  be- 
longing to  it  was  determined,  and  that  the  propor- 
tions in  which  thefe  lands  were  granted,  whether 
to  earls  or  to  barons,  were  often  very  unequal. 

The  great  hereditary  offices  under  the  crown  are  Baron,  f. 
called  by  Mr.  Madox  officiary  honours  j  and  he  fays,  ^'57- 1. ". 
that  when  a  lord  had  a  land  honour  and  one  of  thefcy 
he  had./te;(?  dillin^  honours  veiled  in  him.  The  fame  Hift.  of  the 
author  obferves,  tliat  the  greater  vaflals  or  tenants,  Kxcbeq-cj. 
of  earls,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  fometimes  cal-  ^  '^^* 
led  barons  ^  for   which,  in  another  place,  he  gives 
this  reafon :  "  The  earls  and  great  lords  did  then, 
*'  in  many   particulars,  imitate   the  form  and  fa-  c*6!°p.  133, 
"  (hion  of  the  king's  court     As  the  king  had,  fo  "34. 
"  had  they,  their  dapifers  or  fenefchals,  chamber- 
"  lains,  and  other  officers  in  their  houfeholds,  and 
"  likewife   abroad   their  barons^  or  chivrlerioft  U- 
*'  nants'^     But  thefe  (he  fays)  were  ftyled  improper- 
ly  barons,  and  only  by  way  of  refemblance.     It  feems 
to  me  that  all  who   held   of  the  great   lords  by 
knight-fervice  were  not  ufually  called  their  barons^ 
but  only  thofe  who  were  fo  confxderable,  as  to  have 
under  diem  other  knights,  or   military  fubvaflals. 
We  find  in  fome  charters,  that  the  magiflrates  or 
chief  citizens  of  London,  York,  Warwick,  and  o- '^•^»*^«a'« 
ther  principal  cities,  were  hohoured  wirii  that  title.       '  ^**' 
It  was  even  extended  to  all  the  judges  in  a  county  ibidem.  Ba- 
court.  But  in  thefe  inftances  the  word  is  ufed  very  ZVU^^^ 
loofely. 

The 
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The  name  of  vifcount  in  thofe  days  was  not  a  ti- 
tle of  honour,  but  fignified  only  a  Iheriff.    The 
principal  funftions  or  this  office  are  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  very  accurate  hiftory  of  the 
Exchequer :    *'  It  was  the  IherijfTs  duty  to  do  the 
'^  juftice  of  his  county^  to  keep  the  publick  peace, 
"  to  (lock  and  improve  the  king's  lands,  and  to 
643"'"'  ^'  "  coiled  the  king's  revenue."     It  appears  that  in 
time  of  war  he  alfo  performed  fome  military  func- 
tions-, and  the  above-cited  author  has  obferved, 
BAron.  1.  ii.  "  that  hc  ufually  was  xhtprttfeH  or  governor  of  the 
c.  I.  p  14  .  "  king's  caftle  in  his  county."   It  is  faid  that  among 
V  speiman'^  ^hc  Anglo-SaxoHS  this  officer  was  elefted  in  the  coun- 
Gi.iu  vr.cE-  ty  court  by  the  people :  and  in  the  reign  of  King 
coMLs.       j:^-nry  the  Firft  the  citizens  of  London  paid  a  fine 
V.  M  j-n.    to  that  Prince  of  a  hundred  marks  of  filver,  that  they 
Miiux'!ir!l  flight  have  the  privilege  of  chufing  their  flieriffi 
ofthe  K  Ai'.e.  tliemfclves.     But  no  inftance  occurs  of  fuch  a  li- 
Steliiol).:^  berty  in  the  counties  after  the  entrance  of  the  Nor- 
hrrii.o  ii  •    mans,  till  the  ftatute  made  by  Edward  the   Firft 
MagQo  Kor.  j^^  ^^^  ^g^j^  y^^^  of  his  reign,  by  which  he  granted 

to  his  people,  that  tbey  Jball  have  eleHion  of  their 
Jheriff  in  every  Jbire  where  the  Jbrivalty  is   not  of  fety 
if  ibey  liji.     Nor  did  that  adt  of  parliament  con- 
tinue long  unrepealed.     In   the  times  of  which  I 
write,  the  fhcrilts   had  the  counties  committed  to 
See  Midox's  them  relpedively,  by  the  king,  at  his  ple^fure,  ei- 
Hift.ofthe  ^^^  ifj  cuftody,  or  at  ferm-certain.     The  Emprefs 
23  p.  634.  Matilda  made  a  convention   with   Geoftry  earl   of 
Dr.hk  ^n  E^^^9  by  ^vhich,    among  other  things,  (he  grant- 
MuieoAmin.  ed  to  him  the  Ihrivalty  of  London  and  Middlefex, 
Midox  ut    ^^  ^'^^^^  hundred  pounds  yearly  ferm,  and  that  of 
lupra. '       Hertfordfhire  at  forty  pounds,  as  his  grandfather 
held  them.     Three  hundred  pounds  were  then  e- 
quivalent  to  at  lead  four  thoufand  five  hundred  now, 
and  forty  to  fix  hundred.     It  appears  by  the  rolls, 
that,  under  Henry  the  Firft  Richard  Baflet  and  Au- 
brey de  Verc  were  joint-fherifFs  of  eleven  counties. 
This  was  extraordinary  :  but  there  are  feverai  in- 

ftances 
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ftances  under  different  kings  of  t\vo  or  three  being 
conimitted  to  the  fame  perfon.     Urfo  d'Abitot,  in 
the  reign*  of  William  the  Conquerour,    was  made 
Iheriff'of  Worcefterfhire,  and  the  office  was  grant- 
ed in  fee  to  him  and  his  heirs.     Neverthelefs  it  ap- 
pears that  his  fon  was   turned  out  of  it  by  Henry 
the  Firft,  for  having  ordered  one  of  the  fervants  of 
that  king  to  be  flain.  But  it  went  to  his  fifter,  and,  SfeDngdiiti 
in  her  right,  to  her  hufband,  Walter  de  Beauchamp,  Btron. 
from  whom  it  defcended,  by  inheritance,  to  Wil- o/Ei'i^r 
liam,  their  fon,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond was  alfo  fheriff'  of  three  other  counties,  viz. 
thofe  of  Hereford,  Gloccfter,  and  Warwick.  Arch- 
bilhops  and  birtiops  were  fometimes  appointed  fhe- v.  Hovedeo, 
riffs.     In  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Firft,  Wil-  ^[tl\m. 
liam,  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  was  chancellour  at  that  ©f  the  Exch! 
time,  offered  to  give  the  king  for  the  (hrivalty  of^  ^^^* 
the  feveral  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,   and   Nor- 
thampton, fifteen  hundred  marks  in  hand,  and  a 
hundred  marks  increment  (that  is,  above  the  ufual 
ferm)  every  year  for  each  county.     But  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  outbid  him  for  Yorkfhir^,  and  was 
made  Iheriff"  thereof,  on  the  payment  of  three  thou- 
fand  marks  for  that  county  alone,  and  the  yearly 
increment  of  three  hundred.  Three  thoufand  marks 
were  then  equivalent  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds  in 
thefe  days.     This  auction  of  a  minifterial  and  ju- 
dicial office,  of  the  higheft  truft  and  importance, 
was  a  fcandalous  thing,  and  what  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  praftifcd  by  Henry  the  Second. 
It  feems  a  ftrange  policy  m  William  the  Con- 
querour, and  fome  of  his  fucceflbrs,  to  have  grant- g^  ^.    . 
cd,  as  they  did,  the  office  of  fheriff*  to  certain  earls  TiUetof »»! 
in  their  own  counties.    '  For  by  thiis  means  they  loft  "^'^vSf*  "* 
that  neceflary  check  on  the  provincial  authority  of  ^*  ^*     *'*' 
thofe  mighty  peers,  which  the  crown  ufually  had  in 
the  power  of  the  fherif!^  and  much  encreafed  their  g.^  w  ^  • 
influence  over  the  people.     In  tjie^  great  roll  of  the  Btron. 'lIi! 
15th  of  Henry  the  Secor.d  mcmion    is  made  ofi**^^'*^?' 

the 
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\\\c  vifconntefs  of  Bciiiitnont^  and  in  other  years  of 
liiat  rcip;n  one  or  two  others  are  mentioned^  who^ 
I  prcfurne,  had  inherited  die  oHice  of  fherifl^  and 
bore  the  name  jointly  with  their  hudnnds,  who 
executed  the  duties  thereof.  For  fo  early  as  in  tlie 
eleventh  century  it  appears  fiom  ancient  records, 
that  there  was  in  France  an  hereditary  vifcountefe 
of  Maine,  whofe  hufhand  was  vifcount  or  fheriff  of 
that  county  in  right  of  his  wife.  Certainly,  the 
permitting  an  office  of  this  kind  to  defcend  by  in- 
heritance, and  even  to  females,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  faults  of  our  old  conftitution.  When 
it  happened  to  fall  to  an  infant,  or  unmarried  wo- 
man, it  muflhavc  been  executed  by  a  deputy :  and 
.^  ,  ,  ^,.,  I  find  an  inftance  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
ohheFxchc.  Third  or  a  deputation  given  to  Hugh  de  Babing- 
'.^3  P644.  ton,  by  Walter  archbilTiop  of  York,  to  keep  un- 
der him  the  two  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Der- 
by, which  that  monarch  had  committed  to  him  as  , 
fheriff  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  the 
leave  of  the  king,  and  a  writ  to  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  fignifying  his  acceptance  of  fuch  de- 
putation. 

Many  offices  of  the  palace  were  rendered  here- 
ditary by  William  the  Conqucrour  and  our  firft 
Norman  kings ;  which  muft  have  added  very  much 
to  the  power  of  the  nobles,  particularly  the  great 
oBkcs  of  conftable,  marcfchal,  chamberlain,  and 
fciiefchal.  What  authority  and  jurifdiclion  belong- 
ed to  the  conftable  we  may  partly  learn  from  a  ftap- 
tutc  of  the  13th  of  Richard  the  Third,  wherein  it 
is  faid,  "  that  he  ought  to  liave  cogni(ance  of  con- 
tracts touching  feats  of  arms  and  of  war  but  of 
the  realm,  and  alio  of  fuch  things  relating  to  arms 
or  war  within  the  realm,  as  could  not  be  deter- 
mined or  difcuft  by  the  common  law,  with  other 
ufag:s  and  cuftoms  appertaining  to  the  fame  matters, 
which  other  conftables  before  that  time  had  duly 
"x*!hcot. r'"  ^^^  reafonably  ufed."  Madox  fays,  "  he  was  a 
;:'ii""p:"2V  high 
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hi^  officer  both  in  war  and  peace ;"  and  obferves 
that  the  word  fignified  a  captain  or  commander.  Yet 
I  do  not  find  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second 
thofe  who  were  conftables    to  that  king,  namely 
Henry  de  Eflex  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  ever  had 
the  cnief  command  in  his  armies.     On  the  con- 
trary, fome  other  noblemen  are  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerals and  commanders  in  chief  where  the  kmg 
himfelf  was  not  prefent.  Henry  de  Eflex  was  teredi^sttDn^dnk. 
tary  Jlatidard  bearer  of  England:  but  whether  that^««°-^^*» 
honour  belonged  to  him  as  conftable,  or  was  a  dif-Hift.ofihe* 
tindt  office,  held  by  him  together  with  the  other,  ^"»»«i-  p- 
does  not  clearly   appear.     That  he  was  conftable 
under  Henry  the  Second  is  evident  by   two  char- 
ters given  in  that  reign.     This  dignity  was  for-  JJ*J^''  "^ 
feited  by  him,  as   well  as  his  barony,    in  cdnfe- 
quence  of  his  duel  with  Robert  de  Montfort,  and 
v^as  afterwards  poflefled  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
in  the  fame  reign,  by  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Margaret,  elded  daughter  to  Milo  earl  of  Here- 
ford, who,  by  the  death  of  her  brothers,   became 
heirefs  to  all  her  father's  honours,  of  which  this  was 
one.     How  it  had  come  from  that  family  to  Henry 
de  Eflex  we  are  not  told.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
abovementioned  marriage  it  continued   in  the  Bo-  Bt^.HCTe.' 
huns  for  ten  generations.     It  appears  by  a  record,  J^vFV™!' 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  Humphrey  Hift.  of  The 
de  Bohun,  the  laft  of  that  name,  held  feveral  manors  \'^^^'  p* 
of  the  king  by  the  fervice  of  being  conftable  of  £;if- v.'speimin. 
htid.     And  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  J]^^f^"" 
was  decreed  by  all  the  judges,  "  that  this  office  LA«iwt. 
might  be  annexed  to  lands  and  defcend  even  to  fe- 
males, who,  while  they  remained  unmarried,  might  vln! 
appoint  a  deputy,  to  do  the  fervice  for  them ;  but 
after  marriage  it  was  to  be  done  by  the  hulband  of 
the  eldeft  alone."    They  alfo  declared,  "  that  the 
fervice  was  not  extindt,  though  part  of  the  lands  for 
which  it  was  done,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
to  whom  it  was  due  •  but  remained  entire  in  th6 

eldeft 
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(Idc'ft:  daughter :  xct  that  the  king  might  refufe  the 
ki\ict%  not  lo  be  fi)ictd  to  u(c  the  miniftry  of  an 
iiiiVNtirthy  perfnn."  Which  cxpt^ditnt  the  king  took, 
i\itl:cr  than  admit  the  clnim  ol' the  d\ike  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  derived  his  title  lo  it  fK.m  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  laft  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  And 
after  the  death  of  that  duke  the  office  was  never 
revived.  The  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario^ 
written  ftnder  King  Henry  the  Second,  in  dcferib- 
ins;  the  bufmefs  done  by  the  conftable  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, where  he  had  a  feat  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
i,.i.  p.  ic.  lays,  that  when  the  mercenary  foldiers  of  the  king 
came  to  receive  their  pay  there,  it  was  his  duty  to 
examine  their  demands,  and  accounts,  with  the 
help  of  his  clerk,  and  fee  that  the  fums  due  to 
them  were  paid  at  the  proper  terms.  From  hence 
it  appears,  that,  befides  the  feudal  militia,  fbme 
nivwHiiry  foldiers  were  kept  in  pay  by  King  Henry 
liie  llcond.  Thefc  I  fuppofc  to  be  men  whom  he 
hired  to  fervc  him  inftead  of  the  military  tenants, 
who  paid  efcuage  to  him  by  way  of  commutation 
for  pcrlbnal  fervice. 
nil  of  t-e  ^^^-  '^'^^^^'^^i  defcrihing  the  office  of  the  king's 
t  viv.uu.-r,  marcfclial,  or  marefchal  of  England,  fays  it  was 
«■•  -•  p  33.  executed  partly  in  the  king's  army,  in  time  of  war, 
and  partly  in  his  court,  in  time  of  peace.  Of  the 
i^;.km,p.3i.  military  functions  of  this  officer  he  tells  us  no- 
thing more,  than  that  he  ai-d  the  conftable  were  to 
give  certificates  to  the  barons  of  their  having  duly 
pvTf-jrnied  the  fervice  required  of  them  in  the  king's 
armies  ;  v.h.ich  fcems  to  lliew  that  thcfe officers  !;ad 
a  legal  Uiperintendancy  over  thofe  armies.  But, 
SocRymcr,  [V^^pj^  ox\v:x  accounts,  it  appears,  that  in  Edward 
763.  *  the  iMriVs  reign  the  marefchaPs  poft  was  in  the  van- 
giiiird,  and  that  it  v.as  hi.s  duty  and  the  conftabIe*s 
to  vyfcr  th>  forces.  His  civil  duties  were  (as  Ma- 
dov  lias  collecW.  them  from  ancient  records)  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  fccurity  of  the  king's  peifon  in  his  pa- 
lace, to  dirtribute  the  lodgings  there,  to  preferve 
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jpeace  and  order  in  the  king's  houfehold,  and  to 
aflift   in  determining  controverfies  arifing  among 
them.     He  alfo  performed  certain  ads,  by  himfelf 
or  his  fubftitutes,  at  the  king's  coronation,  at  the 
marriages  and  interments  of  the  royal  family,  at 
the  creating  of  barons  and  knights,  and  at  other 
great  and   ceremonious  aflembJies   in  the  king's 
court.     It  is  faid  in  the  dialogue  de  Scaccario  above-  p..  'o. 
mentioned,  that  no  bufinefs  of  importance  ought  Ex^^^q^'^***. 
to  be  done  without  his  being  conlultcd.     Under  p-  3». 
Henry  the  Second  this  office  was  held  by  a  flimily,  ^h^,'^' 
who  leem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  thence,  **''  °f  p*"- 
and  were  only  of  the  rank  of  baions:  but  under 60 r^^'^**' 
Richard  the  Firft  William  Marefchal  having  obtain- ^f^''"-^*^^- 
ed  the  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  ftyled&Wilf./r^-^ALLu*. 
fcbal ;  and  as,  from  that  time,  the  office  remained 
in  the  pofleflion  of  earls,  though  of  different  lioufcs, 
that  title  alfo  continued ;  and  the  power  of  it  feems 
to  have  encreafed  from  the  dignity  of  the  noble- 
men who  held  it;     In  it's  firft  fenfe  it  fignified  maf- 
ter  of  the  horfe  to  the  king. 

The  office  of  high  chamberlain^  or  the  king's  chant-  v.  Do^d. 
berbinj  (as  this  officer  was  ufually  called  in  that  age)  ver**c"*^* 
was  of  eminent  dignity  and  great  power  in  the 
court.  It  was  given  by  Henry  the  Firft,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  Robert  Malet,  to  Alberic  de  Vere  and 
his  heirs  :  which  grant  was  afterwards  confirmed  to 
the  fon  of  Alberic  by  Matilda :  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther this  lord  continued  to  enjoy  it  under  Henry 
the  Second  :  for  other  perfons  are  named  as  cham- 
berlains in  the  rolls  of  that  reign. 

The  office  of  fenefchal  under  the  fame  king  was  Du^d.Btron. 
poffefled  by  Hugh  Grentefmeinil  baron  of  Hinkley,  ^^-^'I'^i^a 
who  leaving  no  ifluc  ma!e,  it  defended  to  Petronilla,  Lticeftcr. 
his  eldeft  daughter,    and  in  her  right  to  her  huf- 
band,  Robert  de  Bcllomont,  earl  of  Leicefter,  fiv- 
named  Blancheinains^  2ind  fon  totheGrand-jufticiary, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  frequently  made  in  this 
book.     It  was  at  all  times  a  great  office ;  but  the 
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jiirifdiftion  of  it  encreafed  much,  when  the 
Grand-jufticiary's  was  diminilhed;  which  did  not 
happen  till  after  the  deceafe  of  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. Indeed  thefe  offices  could  not  poflibly  have 
I'ublifted  together,  in  the  height  of  their  power : 
the  fundions  and  dignity  appertaining  to  each  of 
them  having  been  nearly  the  fame.  But,  in  the 
times  I  write  of,  that  of  fenefchal  was  much  in- 
ferior to  the  other  ^  and  the  authority  of  it  feems 
to  have  been  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  at  prefent. 

The  Grand-jufticiarj  (as  Sir  H.Spelman  obferves) 
finGjly  executed,  in  thole  days,  the  feveral  fundtions 
iind  powers  of  the  four  principal  judges  in  modem 
times,  viz.  the  Chief-juftice  of  the  King's-Bench, 
the  Cliief-juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  the  Chief- 
havon  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Mafter  of  the 
Wards.     He  was  too  great  for  a  fubjeft  :  but  hap- 
pily for  the  crown,  during  the  times  that  I  write 
of,  the  office  was  not  hereditary,  nor  even  for  life; 
and  it  was  ufually  tempered  by  a  joint-adminiftra- 
t  »^o  •     ^'^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  feveral  perfons.     Thus  we  find,  that, 
sines'juVi"-    in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Firft,  Roger  biftiop 
V oid'vtai  ^^  Salilbury  and  Hugh  Eaflet  were  jointly  poflefled 
KQ'.-.aJ    tlir^rcof-,  and  under  Henry  the  Second,  Richard  de 
•""j"3jj-'i^ucy  was  joined  in  commiflion  with  Robert  earl  of 
inn.  zia^.   I^iccllcr.     Yet  it  feems  that  the  latter,  after   the 
:'^/jh^'j;,^||^dcath  of  the  former  in  the   year  eleven  hundred 
t.  *!'.  23-  and  fixty  eight,  was  fole  Qiief-juftice  of  England, 
during  ieveral  years  ^  for  neither  in  the  rolls,  nor 
V  i>.ct^    *'^  hiftory,  is  any  mention  made  of  another,  till  the 
fub  aoD.  '    year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy  nine ;  when,  upon 
iVu?d.!e      '^'^  refignation,    the   bifhops   of  Winchefter,    Ely, 
onful:      and  Norwich,  were  conftituted  Chicf-juftices,  that 
.fu.i.o.k  .  j^  ^j:^,.g  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  had  die  adminiftration  of 
thr.t  higli  place :  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long :  for 
v.iir.'..ei.,ihc  ivjxtyear  it  was  given  to  Ranulph  de  Glanvilfe, 
'•''>, "  ^     who  enjoyed  it  alone  till  after  tlie  decegifc  of  Henrt 
tli'.-  bc'wond. 

In 
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In  the  rign  of  Henry  the  Third,  Hubert  de  Burg,  ^^^- ;^f ;»»; 
carl  of  Kent,  and  Grand-jufticiary  of  England,  had  p.  14- 
an  affignment  of  three  hu:  .dred  pounds  to  be  re-  fl^jJJ;^*^^ 
ceived  by  him  annually  at  the  Exchequer,  in  fup- ' 
port  of  the  dignity  of  his  office.     If  we  compute  v.  M«doi't 
the  value  of  money  as  I  have  reckoned  it  in  the  e^SI.**?*^^. 
times  which  are  treated  of  here,  this  would  be  e- 
quivalent  to  no  more  than  a  falary  of  four  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  in  thcfc  da)'S :  but  I  think  the 
computation  ought  to  be  higher,  as  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  gold  and  filver  were  more  fcarce  in 
that  reign,  than  they  had  been  in  any,  from  Wil- 
liam- the  Conquerour's,  to  the  end  of  Henry   the 
Second's.     But  it  is  probable  that  this  aflignment 
was  not  the  whole  profit  belonging  to  the  office. 

Mr.Madox  obferves,in  his  hiftory  of  theExchequer,  C-  '»•  p-  54r 
"*  that  for  fome  time  after  the  conqueft  the  Qiief- 
•*  judiciary  ufed  to  do  many  afts,  which,  after- 
**  wards,  appertained  to  the  tr?afurer's  office." 
Yet  there  was  a  treafurer  then  among  the  great 
officers  in  the  king's  court,  of  whofe,  fundions  the 
fame  author  gives  this  account.  "  It  feems  to  have  ibideiD,p.54» 
:    •'  been  the  part  or  duty  of  the  treafurer  in  ancient  ^5- 

^  time  to  aft  with  the  other  barons  of  the  Exche- 
j  **  quer  in  the  government  of  the  k  iug's  revenue, 
V  ^  to  examine  and  controul  accomptants,  to  direft 
^  the  entries  made  in  the  great  roll,  to  atteft  the 
i-  **  writs  ifliied  for  levying  the  king's  revtnue,  to 
i  **  fupervife  the  iffliing  and  recei^ng  of  the  king's 
: .  •*  treafure  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
f  *^  a   word   to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  the 

!•*  king's  profit." 
It  appears  that,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirty 
firft  year  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  this  office  was 
held  by  Richard,  the  fon  of  Nigel  biihop  of  Ely; 
and  a  contemporary  writer  informs  us,    that  his  y  '^'^ij!*' 
father  purchafed  it  for  him  of  the  king  at  the  price  s«cra?par.  k 
of  four  hundred  pounds.     He  was  a  clergyman,  p-  ^*'- 
md  afterwards  birfiop  of  London.    The  venalitxf  of 
R  2  si^%X 
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L^rciit  offices,  and  e\cn  of  ibme  which  wtxo,  judicidl^ 
\vu\\,  be  reckoned  among  the  faults  of  policy  in 
ihoic  times. 
y  f  %!i .  .>'^  Wc  fiixl  by  the  Exchequer  rolls,  tliat  in  Henry 
»'x!'h-V4*i  tlie  ImtiI's  reign,  Geoftry,  his  chancellour,  {l(X)d 
.•v  I ):i!.rt.Mi  debtor  to  him,  for  the  cuftcxiy  of  his  great  feal, 
iTcci-roi!.  |;,j.^^^^^i^.^f  above  three  thoufand  pounds  :  a  price  as 

.'^!."ih^\T!!-'''^S'^  *^  thole  days,  as  fort)  five  thoufand  pounds 
..ri.vney  u\  woiiUl  bc  ip.  thcfc,  at  the  lov.eft  computation.  And 
''"'"'^'^''-  the  bifliopof  Lx)ndon,  in  the  letter  to  Becket,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  account  be- 
fore i;i\cn  of  that  prelate's  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
Ciucrbury,  iays,  it  was  a  matter  of  publick  no- 
torietv,  that  he  had  bought  the  office  of  chancel- 
lour  for  many  thouland  marks.  But  this  does  not 
appear  from  t!vj  rolls. 

Of  tho  fuiK'lions  and  power  of  this  officer  fbme 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
bo^jk.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that,  in  the 
dialogue  deScaccario  before-cited  it  is  faid,/*^  wasgren$ 
L.  i.  p  9.  in  the  Es\he(jmr  us  well  as  in  the  courts  Jo  that  no^ 
thin^  ff  mrmcnt  ivas^  cr  could  be  done  ihare,  'witboni 
his  nfTjaii  or  advice.  And  the  i'ame  treatife  informs 
i.i.  p.  8.  us,  tl*at  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  the  Grand-juf- 
ticiary  pfLlidcd  ui:der  the  king ;  next  to  him  fat 
the  chunc-.^ilour ;  dicn  the  conflable,  then  the  cham- 
>»..!.  oMho  h^rlii^'is,  a-:d  lailly  the  marefchal.  Mr.  Madoxob- 
iixJi.  p..«j.  fiT'cs,  th.i::  ds  the  power  of  the  judiciary  declined, 
i-i'ii  of  til.  cliancellour  grew  ;  ai-d  he  conjcdtures 
t!';U  the  laiferofTic^  rccei\cd  a  confiderable  acceflion 
<>rpi)v.  vT  und  digr.ity  from  the  greatnefs  of  fbme  of 
iIk"  pcribif'  v.ho  had  bc^rnc  it.  He  like  wife  fays,, 
//!.//  //'.••  Jp!ii:d'r,ir  rf  the  kijifs  court  appeared  very 
//. '.  /'  !ri  ihc  y^ft'tilnefs  ff  his  officers  and  miniflers.  But 
i()i.v  of  them  were  /.  if;v.//  iiv,d  fplefidid^  as,  in- 
ilcad  of  au;Tme!"ting,  to  diminilh  the  fplendour 
I'l'tix  •/•  'ra:LLr,and  draw  the  eycsof  his  c  ther  fubjeCts 
?Vpp.j  •ini  t )  thcmielves. 
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Many  of  the  nobles  ancf  gentry  held  lands  of  the 
crown  by  the  fervice  of  graiid-Jh'geanty^  which  is 
called  by  Sir  H.  Spelman  the  Ir^hejl  mid  moft  illuf^ 
trious  feudal  fervice.     Sir  Thomas  L)tte!ton    fays, 
"  that  tenure  by  grand-ferjeanty  is  when  a  rnan  J^^Jj*^;'^"" 
**  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  the  kirg  hy  fucb 
^'  fervices  as  he  ought  to  do  in  his  proper  perfon  to  the^:}^y^^^' 
"  king^  as  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  king,  or  his,?"r«,i' 
"  lance,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to  be  his  marefdial,  V'"'i'^*'j  •• 
■    or  to  carry  his  Iword  before  him  at  his  coronati-i.i  lii.  n. 
"  on,  or  to  be  his  fewer  at  his  cororiition,  or  his^"^*  5- 
^'  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to  be  one  of  hi:,  cham- 
"  berlains  of  the  receipt  of  his  Exchrf|uer,  or  to 
'*  do  other  like  fervices,"  &c.     Which  definition- 
the  learned  Craig  has  efpoufcd  in  his  admirable 
treatife  on  feudal  law.     Yet  Mr.  Madox  has  fliewn,  ^  ^^  ^^ 
];>y  the  evidence  of  records,  that  fome  who  he!dbyronia,i.iii. 
grand-ferjeanty  were  not  bound  to  do  their  fe)'Vi:c  in^-  ^' 
their  own  perfons.     But  the  inftanccs  of   this  kind 
are,  I  believe,    fo  few,  as  not  much  to   impeach 
what  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  has  aflcrtcd.     The  lat- 
ter fays,  that  all  who  hold  of  the  king  by  grand-fer- 
jeanty hold  by  knight'fervice :  but  this  is  well  explain- 
ed by  his  commentator,  Lord  Coke,  to  mean  only, 
that  this  tenure  had  the  effe^s  of  knight-fervice^  ward- 
(hip,  marriage,  and   relief     Lyttelton  himfelf,  in 
the  paflage  cited  above,  mentions  fomc  ferjeanties 
which  were  not  of  a  military  nature:  he  likewife 
obferves,  that  the  relief  paid  for  this  kind  of  tenure 
was  not  the  fame  as  for  lands  that  were  held  by 
knight's-fervice ;     being  one  yearns  value  of  the 
lands  and  tenements  over  and  above  all  charges  or 
reprizes ;  whereas  the  relief  of  a  knight's-fee  was 
but  a  hundred  (hillings.     Nor  did  fuch  tenants  pay 
fcutage,  like  other  military  vaflals,  even  when   the 
fervice,  to  which  they  were  bound,  was  of  a  mili- 
tary nature  ^  the  realon  of  which  feems  to  be,  that, 
although   the  king  might  be  willing  to  commute 
\yith  an  ordinary  knight  for  his  fervice,  he  would 
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not  fo  eafily  admit  a  commutation,  where  the  fer- 
vice  was  to  be  done  to  him  in  his  own  perfon,  or 
in  what  concerned  his  royal  dignity  in  a  more  par- 
ticuir..-  inanner ;  wot  would  a  tenant,  who  was  ho- 
nourtd  by  iVicli  a  diftinction,  defire  that  hsi 
:/'^-<:c  lliould  be  pcrib.iii  d  by  another.  Among 
;..  .  !  ''^ftarxcs  of  this  tenure  not  relative  to 
Baronia,!  ii  \v.  01  kniglit-fi^rvice,  Mr.  Madox  mentions  one 
^' ^'  of  a  firign'"  •  \\\:\A.  Jn  the  reig-;  cf  Henry 
the  Sixth,  j.  n:  T  '.m'  ni- d  ccitain  land  in 
Kent  of  the  kirg  ty  ibe  Jhvi  e  of  hiding  the 
kin;{s  beJii  in  tie  Jbip  ivhic''  carried  him  in  bis 
piijji^c  bctv:cen  Dover  and  IVbitfand,  This  was 
adiiK-g»wd  to  be  ^rand-J'ergeanty -^  aiid  it  evidently 
appears,  that  the  id;:a  of  royalty  in  our  ancient  con- 
filiation  mufl  luvc  been  very  high,  when  fuch  a  fer^ 
vi':  done  10  the  per'on  of  the  kirg  was  deemed  by 
the  liiw  tbe  mojl  bononrable  tenure.  But  it  muft  be 
a^^ays  lerncmbcrcd,  that  the  idea  of  a  king  in  that 
co.ttitulion  was  a  /up)  ewe  bead  and  ruler  of  a  free 
ii'iii'tU  ^^  Tcbom  allegiance  was  due  in  return  for  prB- 
tcHvn  i  Ji.id  to  that  idea  too  much  reverence  could 
not  Ik-  a  i.icxcd. 

There  was  alio  tenure  by  petit  ferjeanty^  of  which 

Sir  Ihomas  Lyitdton  gives  this  account,  "that  it 

''  was  where  a  man  held  his  land  of  the  king,  to 

"  yield  to  him  yea/ly  a  bow,  or  a  fword,or  adag- 

*'  ger,  or  a  cutlax's,  or  a  lance,  or  a  pair  of  gloves 

"  of  mail,  or  a  ?  ..*  of  gut  fpur??,  or  an  arrow,  or 

"  divcrfe  ar:  :o,  and  other  fuch  fmall  things  be- 

"  lonjyjng  to  war;'*  which  defcription  Sir  H.  Spel- 

v.GiofT.siR-man  incewife  adopts,    and  agrees  with  Lyttelton 

mikor"    ^'^^^  ^'^^^  fcrvicc  was  hvxfocage  in  effedt;  for  which 

the  latter  gives  this  rcafon,  "  bccaufe  fuch  tenant 

*'  by  his  tenure  is  not  bound  to  go  to  war,  nor  do 

*'  ar.y  thing  /;;  bis  proper  per/on  relating  to  it,  but  to 

*'  rcr.dcT  and  pay  yearly  certain  things  to  the  king, 

'•  us  a  man  is  bound  to  pay  a  rent."     He  fays  too, 

that  none  can  hold  hy  grand  ox  petit  ferjeanty^  but 

V.  Brafirn,  of  thc  king.     Yct  Bradon  mentions  ferjeanticshcld 

■•''•^•:-  of 
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of  private  perlbns ;  as  for  inftance,    if  a  man  is  fp*'*^;^^'^* 
bound  to  ride  with  his  lord  from  manor  to  manor  :  rik  ma- 
but  then  he  diftinguifhes  thefe  from  thofe   ferjean-  '®*- 
ties,  that  regarded  the  king  or  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  widi  refpedt  to  the  claim  of  wardfhip  and 
marri^e. 

It  alfo  appears,  that  the  great  nobles  affcfted  fo 
much  to  form  their  houfeholds  on  the  model  of 
the  king's,  that  they  had  hereditary  officers^  to  whom 
they  alio  granted  fiefs.  Mr.Madox  recites  a  grant  SeeHin  of 
from  William  earl  of  Warwick  to  Alan  his, cook,  '!;^J''"^V 
by  which  he  confirmed  to  him  die  office,  his  father  p.  39 
Richard  had  held,  namely,  the  chief  minifiry  of  bis 
kitchen^  (capitaie  minijleritm  coquina  mea)  which  was 
vulgarly  called  the  place  of  mafter  cook,  (quod,  di- 
citur  magijier  coquus)  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs, 
of  the  laid  earl  and  his  heirs,  as  fully  and  entirely 
as  his  father  had  enjoyed  it,  with  all  fees  of  the 
faid  kitchen,  (cum  omnibus  feudis  diBa  coquiiue)  and 
all  appertinances  belonging  to  the  mailer  cook! 
By  the  fame  charter  we  find,  that  the  faid  Alan 
and  his  father  had  an  eftate  in  land  granted  to 
them  by  the  bounty  of  their  lord,  with  a  power 
to  hold  courts  over  their  tenants  or  vaflals,  with- 
out contradidion  from  the  faid  earl  or  his  heirs  \ 
fo  high  a  regard  did  ibme  of  our  ancient  nobility 
pay  to  their  cooks ;  and  fo  munificently  did  they 
reward  them  for  the  good  fervices  done  in  their 
kitchens ! 

Befides  earldoms,  baronies,  and  officiary  honours, 
there  was  in  thofe  days  an  honorary  dignity,  which 
was  thought  to  add  a  new  luftre  to  the  higheft 
degrees  of  nobility,  nay,  even  to  princes  and 
kings  themfelves  ;  I  mean  the  order  of  knighthood. 
It  was  accompanied  with  a  folemn  religious 
engagement,  die  nature  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  purpofes  of  this  Angular  inftitution,  I 
cannot  better  fet  forth,  than  in  the  words 
of  Alphonfo  the  Fifth,  king  of  Portugal,  as 
c^ey  are  delivered  by  a  good  and  authentick  hif- 
R  4^  torian 
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\^hUvmr'.  tor'an.     Tlia:  prince,  after  having  taken  the  city 
i.  iv.  e  5".  of  i\r'/A%  by  adiuilt,  from  the  Moors,  went  imme- 
di.itcly,  in   great  folemnity,  to  the   chief  mofqiie, 
and  when  he  had  prayed,  lome  time,  before  a  cru- 
ci!^^x,  w'ijlcli  was  placed  upon  the  dead  corpfe  of 
th'^.  v^    -lit  dc  Marialva,   who  had  been  killed    in 
the  a.iion,  nc  commaiidcd  his  fon,  the  Infant  of 
Portuf;:il,  ^^  kneel  down  by  his  fide ;  which  bc- 
in^  ^.   "   '  .  s.u::\\  Li.i  fword,  and  laid  to  the  voung 
prir-ce,  "  My  loii,  wc   ha\e    received  tliis  day  a 
'^  grciit  favuiir  from  Almight)  Q<d:^  who  has  made 
"  us  maflers  of  fo  important  a  place,  and   given 
*•  mc  io  fair  nn  opportunity  of  conferring  on  you 
"  the  order  of  knigluhood,  and  arming  )0U  with 
*'  my  own  hand.    But,  firft  to  inftruft  you  what  the 
"  :  ature  of  that  order  is,  know,  my  fon,  that  it 
**  eonfifts  in  a  clole  confederacy  or  union  of  power 
"  and  virtue,  to  eftablifh  peace  among  men,  when- 
"  ever  ambition,  a\a.ice,  or  tyranny,  trouble  dates, 
"  or  injure  paiticulars.     For  knights  are  bound  to 
"  c'i^-7'.oy  their  fv  Olds  on  thefe  occafions,  in  order 
'-  \i)  dcthroi.c  tyrants  ard  put  good  men  in  their 
'"  rliic  ;\     Bi\t  they  are  likowifc  obliged  to  keep  fi- 
''  d'liiy  to  their  love'cigr,  as  well  as  to  obey  their 
"  e"i)i:fs  in  war,  fir.dt.)  nrlve  them  lalutary  counfels. 
*^  It  is  alio  ihc  :Uity  of  a  knight  to  be  frank    and 
*'  libera^    ar.d    to  thii.k  nothing  his   own,      but 
*'  his  I'iOife  an<l  arms,  which  lie  ought  to  keep  for 
*^  tiie  fako    of  acquiring    honour  with   them,  by 
*'  iifnjT  ihein  in  il'.c  defence  of  his  religion  and 
"  eouiury,  and  of  thofe  who  are  unable  to  defend 
*"  thcM-ni'elves.     For,  as  the  priefthood  was  inftitut- 
*^  cd  jor   divine  ftTvice,  fo  was  chivalry  for   the 
'^  maintenance  of  religion  and  juftice.     A  knight 
"  oup^lu  to  be  the  hulhand  of  widows,    the  father 
'"  of  (orphans,  the  prctedor  of  the  poor,  and   the 
*'  prop  of  thofe  \\\\o  have  no  other  fupport :  and 
*^  they  who  do  not  aft  thus  are  unworthy  to  bear 
*•  that  name.     Thefe,  my  jon    are  the  obligations 

**  v/hic.h 
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^  which  the  order  of  knighthood  will  lay  upon  you: 
**  confider  whether  you  are  defirous  of  it  upon 
"  thefe  terms."  The  prince  airfwering,  that  he 
was,  the  king  went  on  to  a(k  him,  if  he  would 
promife  to  perform  all  tliefe  feveral  duties,  and 
make  them  to  be  obferved,  with  other  rights  and 
cuftoms  of  the  order  of  knighthood  ?  To  wliich  he 
having  confented,  -^  On  thcfc  conditions,"  faid  the 
king,  "  I  make  and  arm  you  a  knight,  in  the 
"  name  of  Gcxi,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
"  Holy  Ghoft ;"  and  at  each  of  thefe  facred  names 
ftriking  him  with  his  fword  on  the  helmet,  he  ad- 
ded, "  May  God  make  you  as  good  a  knight  as  this 
"  whofc  body  you  fee  before  you,  pierced  in  feve- 
"  ral  places  for  the  fervice  of  God  and  of  his  fbve- 
"  reign."  Then  kifling  him  on  the  forehead  he 
raifed  him  up  with  his  hand. 

Such  was  the  idea  of  chivalry  in  its  principles, 
and  according  to  riie  original  purity  of  it :  nor  can 
one  eafily  imagine  a  nobler  incitemeht  to  brave  and 
virtuous  aftions :  but  it  was  an  idea  too  perfecft 
for  human  nature ;  and  the  general  practice  of 
thofe  w1k>  took  this  engagement  was  far  from  be- 
ing conformable  to  it's  intentions  and  rules.  One 
may  alfo  objed  to  it,  that  not  being  confined  to 
kings  or  princes,  but  extended  to  great  numbers  of 
private  men,  it  feemed  to  take  the  fword  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  magiftrate,  to  whom  only  belongs 
tlie  maintenance  of  religion  and  Juftice  in  a  well- 
governed  ftate.  But  ftill  the  inftitution  had  fome- 
thing  exalted  and  heroical  in  it ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
the  brighteft  virtues  which  dignified,  either  the 
hiftory  of  this  nation,  or  that  of  any  other  people 
in  the  whole  Chriftian  world,  were  chiefly  derived 
from  this  fource.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fpirit 
of  chivalry,  the  corruption  of  religion,  the  want  of 
all  good  learning,  the  fuperftition,  the  ferocity,  the 
barbarifm  of  the  times,   would   have  extinguiflied 

all 
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all  virtue  and  fenfe  of  humanity,  as  well  as  all  ge- 
nerous fentiments  of  honour,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Europe :  nor  could  they  have 
been  able  to  refill  the  military  enthufiafin  of  the  Sa^ 
racens  and  the  Turks,  without  thfe  aid  of  another 
kind  of  fanaticifm,  which  was  excited  and  nou 
rifhed  in  them  by  means  of  that  Ipirit 

Some  very  eminent  writers  have  thought  that  the 
origin  of  this  inftitution  was  a  voluntary  ailbciation 
of  private  men,  to  defend  the  publick  and  parti- 
.-Millars,  but  more  efpecially  women,  from  the  many 
grievous  diforders  diat  infefted  all  Europe  upon  the 
decline  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne.    But  Mr. 
Tii'aofii  n  Selden  takes  notice,  that  fome  traces  of  it  occur  in 
ja.c  ii  c. 5.  that  emperour*s  reign ;  and  both  he,  and  our  other 
Tbidcm!'c.  I.  g*"^^^  antiquary,  Spelman,  incline  to  derive  it  from 
ue\.  «^V.     a  cuftom  of  much  earlier  date,  namely  that  ob- 
m!i'^s^^°'^"  Served  by  Tacitus  among  the  ancient  Germans,  of 
Sec  airoPere  giving  arms  to  their  young  men  in  the  publick  .aC- 
?c  Fl«"f  ■  femblies,  and  the  adoption  per  arma  praftifed  by 
chtr'.emtgnethe  Goths  and  fome  other  barbarous  nations.     But 
mihceF^Vc.  whcthcr  it  firft  came  from  Germany,  or  from  the 
t.  i.  I.  iii.    Ijombards  in  Italy,  among  whom  the  mdft  evident 
v.  pauium  marks  of  it  are  found,  the  commencement  of  it 
Diaconurn.   ^ras  Certainly  prior  to  the  epocha  abovementioned. 
fo^r^*"'  "  Neverthelefs  it  is  probable,    that  the  confufion  and 
seidcn,  ot    violence  of  thofe  times  made  the  practice  of  it  more 
"^'         general  as  being  more  neceflary;  and  might  alfo  occa- 
fion  the  confecrating  of  it  witli  folemn  vows  and  reli^ 
gious  rites.     The  firft  mention  made  of  thofe  cere- 
monies in  England  is  by  Ingulphus,  who  wrote  un- 
der  the  reign  of  William    the  Cbnquerour.     He 
fays,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Saxons  in  England 
that  the  perfon  who  was  to   be  knighted   ftiould 
prepare    for   it    by    confeflion   and  abfolution  of 
iiis  fi'is  the  evening  before,  and,    afterwards,   by 
watching  all  night  in  the  church :  that  in  the  morn- 
ing he  fliould  offer  his  fword  on  the  altar,  and  re- 
reive  it  bleft  from  the  prieft,  who,  with  a  bene-r 
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didtioD  to  him,  fhould  put  it  about  his  neck,  af- 
ter his  having  heard  mafs  and  taken  the  facrament. 
But,  in  the  account  which  is  given  by  William  of  v.  Maimib. 
Malmftury  of  Athelftan's  being  knighted  by  King  ^^'^s'^"'**^^^k- 
Alfred  his  grandfather,  nothing  is  faid  of  thelcc.  6* 
rites,  though   the   hiftorian   particularly  mentions 
the  giving  him   a  fword  and  a  rich  belt,  with  a 
crimlbn  or  fcarlet  robe,  as  the  enfigns  of  knight- 
hood.    And    Ingulphus  adds,    that  the   Normans 
abominating  this  manner  of  confecrating  knights 
defpifed  thofe  who  were  fo  made,  and  altered  the 
cuftom.     Neverthelefs  it   is  certain,  that  fome  of 
thefe  facred  forms  were  ufed  in  England,  as  well  as  See  SeWcn't 
in  France  for  feveral  ages;  particularly  the  receiv-'^'J'^^o^'"*'^"- 
ing  of  the  fword  from  the   altar.     Other  ceremo- f'e'ss?*^' 
nies  alfo  were  praftifed,  that  are  not  named  by  Ii^- -^'^^ji^l^*' 
gulphus,  and  of  which  the  moft  eflcntial  appear  to  curuium, 
have  been,  the  bathing  the  candidate,  and  after  his  l;^'^'-^ ^j^^^j. 
being  fo  purified,  the  girding  him  with  his  fword,  tpift  94- 
the  putting  on  his  feet  a   pair  of  gilt    fpurs,  and  HTftl'df  u ' 
ftriking  him  gently  with  a  fword  on  the  neck,  head,  miiice  Fr»o. 
or  (boulders.    When  thefe  things  were  done  if  thej,.  p^.^'"** 
royal  palace,  and  fome  of  them  by  the  hands  of  upt.n  de 
the  king  (as  they  frequently  were)    the  folemnity  doj'""!;^^*' 
was  graced  by  the  fongs  and  mufick  of  minftrels,  3-  * 
who  attended  on  the  knight,  and  by  many  other 
marks  of  rejoicing  and  honour.     Robes  of  different 
colours  wer*  alfo  given  to  him  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown.     In  the  hiftory  of  the  Exchequer  I  find 
an  account  of  thirty  three  pounds,  for  three  robes  Hin.^^u'e 
of  fcarlet,  two  robes  of  green,  and  other   necefla-  i-xchequt r, 
Tieiljfor  making-a  knight,  allowed  by  King  John.  r'^'^**.  j!^' 
But  in  fome  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the^^t  i^^*- 
Second  the  expence  of  this  ceremony  is  not  near  ibij?Mig. 
fo  great ;  which  may  have  been  owing  to  his  bet-Ro'-aH*^- 
ter  oeconomy.     A  difference  was  made  in  the  drefs  Map.R^ 
of  knights  and  efquires,  it  not  being  permitted  to  J^"  ^^ 
the  latter  to  wear  any  gold,  though  they  were  of 
the  higheft  quality^   and  from  hence,  I  fuppofe. 
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as  well  as  from  the  gilt  fpurs  given  to  knights  at 
receiving  the  order,  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Equites  Anrati, 
cpc\^.»  o        1^^  ^'^^^  of  war  and  aftual  fcrvice  the  abovemen- 
\\c  Re  M.i  -  tioncd   forms   were   much  abridged.     The  perfon 
SeiJcn. T?:.  ^v^iO  was  to  be  knighted  prefented  a  fword  to  the 
of  iit...  c.    king  or  commander  in  chief,  if  the  king  was  not 
5.  it^.  34   ^^^j^j:^  ^.j^^  army,  and  defired  to  receive  the  order  of 
knightlvxxl,  which  was  given  him  with  no  other  ce- 
remony than  a  ftroke  on  die  neck  with  that  fword. 
Before  an  aflault,  or  a  battle,  or  any  perilous  ac- 
tion,   it    was   cuftomary    to  make  a  number  of 
knights  in  this  manner,  as   an  encouragement  to 
tliofc  who  were  thus  chofen  out  from  all  the  ef- 
q aires  tliere  prefent,  to  ad  not  unworthily  of  the 
(iiL;p.ity  they  received.     The  (iime  thing  was  done 
at  the  conclufion  of  a  battle  or  fiege,  or  other  mi- 
litary exploit,  as  a  reward  to  thole  who  had  dif- 
tinguillied  themfelves  by  their  valour.  And  this  was 
juftiy  cftcemed  the  moll  honourable  kniehtliood. 
In  l^Vance  the  order  was  given  with  the  toltowing 
v.  D  vifion  ^vords :  "  I  make  thee  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God 
'sc:a-»''-r  . '^  ai-^  My  Ix>rd  St.  George,  to  maintain  the  faith 
01  H^a  P'.c4  j^rid  iullice  lovallv,  and  defond  the  church,   wo- 
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a^.  "  men,  widows,  and  orphans.       In  the  empire  the 

r)atii,  a.icic.nly  taken  by  the  knights  at  receiving 
ib.V/i'uft  the  order,  was  to  the  fame  effect.     But  John  of  Sa- 
60.  c.  5.    liibury,  in  his  bcxDk  De  Nugis  Curialium^  which  ap- 
v^io.^^      pears  to  have  been   written   under  the  reign    of 
King  Stephen,  fays,  that  in  England,  for  the  moft 
part,  it  was  then  become  the  falhion  not   to  admi- 
nillcr  any  oath  to  the  knights.     Yet  he  laboilrs  to 
fliew,  that,  by  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  their  oiflSce, 
tlicy   were  tacitly    bound  to  the   defence   of  the 
chu-vh  i  and  avails  himfelf  (as  does  likewife  Peter 
p   ^u'^  ?  d^  B'.ois,  who  wrote  not  long  afterwards)  of  the 
'*ccrcnv)iiy  of  their  taking  their  fvvords  from  the  al- 
tar, as  indicating  a  profelVion  of  their  having  received 
!t  tr.ulK-  defence  and  honour  of  the  pricfthood,  thje 

ailiftance 
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afliftance  of  the  poor,  the  punifhment  of  evil  deeds^ 
and  the  freeing  of  their  country  from  tyranny  or 
opprellions.  Indeed  both  thefe  writers  add,  that 
many  of  the  knights  did  in  no  wife  aft  agreeably 
to  fuch  a  profelfion,  but  as  if  they  had  vowed  the 
very  contrary ;  efpecially,  with  regard  to  the  church. 
Yet  the  general  opinion  of  their  being  engaged  to 
ferve  and  defend  it  muft  have  contributed  greatly^ 
in  the  age  that  I  write  of,  to  promote  the  crufades : 
as  tlie  entering  into  that  warfare  appeared  only  a 
confequence  of  the  original  obligations,  which  e- 
very  knight  had  contracted  in  receiving  his  knight- 
hood. And  in  the  next  age  it  induced  them  to 
draw  their  fwords  with  equal  zeal  againft  die  Vau- 
dois  and  Albigenfes,  whom  the  clergy  reprefented 
to  them  as  enemies  to  the  church  and  catholick 
faith. 

Every  knight  had  a  power,  inherent  in  himfelf, 
to  make  other  knights,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  wherever  he  went :  and  (what  feems  more  ex- 
traordinary) knighthood  was  fometimes  conferred  in 
England  by  thofe  who  themfelvcs  had  it  not,  and 
were  indeed  incapable  of  it,  viz.  bifhops  and  ab- 
bots. William  Rufus  was  knighted,  in  his  father's 
life-time,  by  Lanfranc  archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 
The  foundation  of  this  muft,  unqueftionably,  have 
been  a  notion,  that  the  order,  being  conferred  with 
facred  rites  and  forms  of  prayer,  was  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious inftitution.  During  the  reign  of  King  Ste- 
phen we  find  that  the  earl  of  Glocefter  knighted 
his  brother,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall  ^ 
and  other  examples  occur  of  the  fame  power  being 
exercifed,  for  feveral  ages,  by  private  perfons  in 
England,  without  the  authority  of  a  royal  commiC-  . 
fion.  Nay,  our  kings  themfelvcs  have  been  knight-  * 
ed,  by  the  hands  of  their  fubjedts ;  as  Henry  the 
Sixth  by  the  duke  of  Bedford's,  and  Edward  the 
Sixdi  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet's.  Knighthood  was 
thereforediftinguifiied  from  all  other  honours  and 
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dignities  in  the  ftate  by  this  remarkable  difference, 
that  thofe  were  fuppoled  to  be  derived  from  the 
king,  as  their  fountain  and  head ;  but  this  might 
be  given  to  the  king  himfelf  by  his  fubjed.  It 
might  alfo  be  given  by  any  fovereign  prince  in  the 
territory  of  another,  and  the  rank  alligned  to  it  was 
the  fame  in  all  Chriftian  countries. 

The  poetGiiuher,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Henry  the  Stfcond,  lays  in  a  Latin  poem,  that*  the 
Empcrour  Frederick  Barbarofia,  the  better  to  repel 
the  enemy  from  his  borders,  and  defend  his  coun- 
try by  the  fuperior  force  of  his  arms,  granted 
knighthood  to  many  perfons  of  low  and  vulgar 
birth,  which  in  France  would  have  been  thought  a 
rtain  to  that  dignity.  And  from  a  paflage  in  Glan- 
villc  (of  which  I  (hall  fay  more  hereafter)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  in  England,  under  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, even  enfranchised  villeins,  born  in  tervitude, 
were  fometimes  knighted.  Yet  this,  I  prefiune, 
was  only  done, .  v/hen  they  had  performed  very  ex- 
traordinary ad\ions  in  war,  after  having  obtained 
their  freedom. 
Sec  Maaox;s  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  the  honour  and 
c.T."p!'i'3o.  lands  of  Roger  de  Somery,  baron  of  Dudley,  were 
fcizcd  by  the  crown,  becaufe  be  did  not  come  to  the  king 
to  be  girt  icitb  the  belt  of  knighthood.  And  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  fame  king  all  the  fheriffs  of 
England  were  commanded  to  make  proclamation  in 
their  refpedtive  counties,  that  all  who  held  of  the 
king  in  chief  one  knight's-fee,  or  more,  and  were 
not  yet  knighted,  fliould  take  arms  and  get  them- 
fclvcs  knighted,  before  the  next  Qiriftmas,  as  they 
loved  the  tenements  or  fees  which  they  held  of  the 
King.  Whether,  in  the  times  that  I  write  of,  any 
*  compulfion  was  ufcd  to  oblige  men  to  be  knightea, 
J  cannot  pofitively  affirm  :  but  as  Mr.  Madox,  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  has  given  no  records  of 
•any  fines  having  been  levied  on  that  account,  or  pro- 
clamations ilfucd  to  enjoin  it,  tili  the  reigu  of  Henry 
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the  Third,  and  many  in  and  after  that  reign,  the 
prefumption  is  ftrong,  that  it  had  not  been  die  prac- 
tice before  the  death  of  King  John. 

Indeed  it  feems  a  deviation  from  the  original 
principle  of  this  inftitution.     For  one  cannot   but 
think  it  a  very  great  inconfiftency,  that  a  dignit)', 
which  was  deemed  an  acceflion  of  honour  to  king» 
themfelves,  fhould  be  forced   upon  any ;  and  ftill 
more,  that  fuch  numbers  of  a  lower  rank  of  gentry 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  receive  it,  as  a  duty  annexed 
to  their  fiefs.     Giiillaume  k  Breton^  who  wrote  under 
Philip  Auguftus,  fays  of  a  young  nobleman^  who 
had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  army  of  France  at 
the  battle  of  Bouvines,  that  he  was  worthy   to  be 
made  a  knight,  both  by  his  family  and  by  his  ac- 
tions.    There  is  alfo  in  a  French  treatife  of  no  little  v.usiUd^ 
authority  upon  thii^  fubjeft  the  following  paflage :  f**'-  54. 
*'  An  efquire,  when  be  has  travelled  much  and  been  in 
"  many  exploits  of  arms ^  out  of  whicb  be  bas  come  with  , 
"  bomtir^  and  wbo  bas  an  ejlatefufficient  to  maintain  tbe 
*'  rank  of  knigbtbood  (for  ctherwife  it  would  be  no 
*'  honour  to  him,  and  it  is   better  to  be  a  good 
"  efquire  than  a  poor  knight)  ought  to  defire  any 
*'  lord,  or  valiant  knight,  to  knight   him,  in  the 
"  name  of  God,  &c/'     Here  not  only  the  being 
poflefled  of  a  competent  fortune,  but  the  having 
given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  is  made  a  ne- 
ceflary  qualification  for  the  attainment  of  knight- 
hood ;  arid  it  is  fpoken  of,  as  an  honour  which   the. 
efquire  was  to  gain,  not  as  a  burthen  impofed  upon 
him  by  law  or  tenure.     A  learned  member  of  the 
French  academy,  who  has  lately  enriched  the  re- 
publick  of  letters  with  fome  excellent  obfcrvations 
on  ancient  chivalry,  has  (hewn  that,  in  France,  the  v.Mrmoirw 
education  given  to  thole  who  afpircd  to  knic^hthood  '}l^  i'",^'*:""' 
Was  excellently  calculated  to  mat*  them  good  fol-  i  i.  i.  i.i» 
^iers,  and  inftruft  them  in   all   the  duties  of  tliat  ^''^"' 
noble  profeflion.     Undoubtedly  the   lainc  methods 
w.^re  ufcd  in  England ;  for  our  f^rft  kinnis  of  the 
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Norman  race  introduced  into  their  courts  the 
liilliions  and  manners  of  France  with  little  alteration  ; 
and  mofl  of  our  nobility,  during  the  times  which 
I  write  of,  being  of  Norman  or  French  extraftion, 
and  keeping  up  a  perpetual  intercourfe  with  their 
countrymen,  the  plan  of  education  in  France  muft 
naturally  have  been  thought  the  beft  they  could  fol- 
low. Among  the  French  a  young  gentleman,  de- 
ftincd  to  arms  by  his  parents,  was  ufually  taken, 
wlicn  he  was  feven  years  old,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  women,  who  till  then  had  the  care  of  his  breed- 
ing, and  remained  a  pa^e  till  fourteen,  in  the  fa- 
mily of  fome  knight:  after  which  he  ferved  feven 
years  in  the  quality  of  ^w/V^,  and  was  then  knight- 
ed :  but  this  term  of  pupillage  and  of  fervice  was 
fr.qu'.Mtlv  abridged,  and  knighthood  was  given  to 
fi)mc  pcribns  at  fixleen  or  fifteen  years  or  age,  if 
they  had  an  extraordinary  forwardnefs  and  maturity 
of  ftrength,  or  were  of  very  high  rank,  as  princes, 
j.^  J,  ^^  or  the  fons  of  princes.  Sir  H.  Spelman  fays,  tliat, 
manslu.  With  thc  En^lilli,  fiftecu  is  accounted  the  lawfiil  age 
'"fiMeVr'rt  ^^  knighthood  :  but  he  obferves  that  two  of  our 
p.  175.  kings  were  knighted  when  they  were  much  yoiuiger, 
namely,  Edwaid  the  Sixth  in  his  tenth  year,  and 
Henry  th«  Sixth  in  his  fifth. 
vMrTioire*  Every  knight  had  his  lady,  to  whom  he  vowed 
I  r  I  a  .ci^n-  faithful  fervice,  whofe  favours  he  wore  in  tourna- 
ments and  in  battles,  and  for  whofe  honour  he  was 
always  prepared  to  combat,  with  no  lefs  zeal  and 
cnihuluifm,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  catholick 
religion  itfelf  This  was  inculcated  to  them  in  the 
firft  rudiments  of  their  education  :  for  an  old  chro- 
nicle ttlLs  us,  that,  together  ^idth  tkeir  catechifm^  the 
y'unj; ;^cntry  -ivere  tdu^Lt  the  art  of  love.  The  great 
purpoij  of  thele  inlliudions  was  unqueftlonably  to 
in.il^j  th^  palTion  of  love  an  incitement  to  valour,  and 
likewlie  to  hunuuiife  and  fubdue  thc  ferocity  of 
their  niiinners.  Both  ihefe  ends  were  accomplilhcd  ; 
the  firft  in  a  hidi  dei^ree,  and  thc  latter  as  far  as  the 
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general  barbarifin  of  the  times,  in  other  refpefts, 
would  permit.  By  ibme  paflages  in  ancient  writers^ 
who  treat  of  chivalry^  it  appears,  that  in  the  leflbns 
of  love  which  were  given  to  the  candidates  for  the 
order  of  knighthood,  a  kind  of  Platonic  refinement 
and  purity  was  infpired  :  but  we  learn,  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  riiofe  ages,  that  thefe  fentiments  wete  very 
feldom  of  much  more  ufe  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of 
the  ladies,  than  the  enchanted  armour,  which  fome 
knights  imagined  they  wore,  was  to  guard  their 
bodies  from  fwords  or  lances. 

The  very  amufements  of  chivdry  were  a  perpe- 
tual difcipline  and  fchool  of  prowefs.  Enough  has 
been  faid  before  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  other 
methods  of  exercifing  the  courage  of  the  knights, 
in  times  of  peace.  But  when  their  own  country  did 
not  furnifli  them  with  fufficient  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing their  valour,  fo  impatient  were  they  of  eafe, 
and  fo  defirous  of  glory^  that  they  often  went  into 
foreign  lands,  tofeek  adventures.  If  any  enterprife 
of  great  peril  was  undertaken  by  a  knight,  he  often 
aflbciated  with  him  a  brother  of  arms :  which  frater- 
nity was  efteemed  fo  clofe  a  bond,  that  their  obli- 
gation to  aid  each  other  was  only  fubordinate  to  the 
loyalty  due  to  their  fovereign ;  nor  is  it  probable  (if 
we  confider  the  temper  of  the  time6)  that,  when 
fuch  an  engagement  had  been  cemented  by  common 
dangers  and  benefits,  it  could  be  always  kept  fub- 
jefteven  to  that  limitation.  We  are  aflured  by  a  V.DaCtngt 
learned  antiquary,  that  the  compaft  was  fometimes  SJ^'JeiJi. 
ratified,  by  the  parties  opening  their  veins,  and  vuie. 
mingling  their  blood,  to  fignify  that  each  of  them 
was  ready  to  (hed  his,  in  defence  of  the  other.  A 
near  relation  was  alfo  contradted  between  the  pcrfon 
who  received  the  Order  of  knighthood,  and  him 
who  conferred  it ;  the  imparting  of  that  honour  be- 
ins  deemed  a  kind  of  adoption^  not,  indeed,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  right  of  inheritance,  but  to  a  communi- 
cation of  paternal  and  fihal  aflfedtion. 

All  this  feems  quite  rommtick  :  and  indeed  the 
old  ron[?ances  are  no  contemptible  hiftories  of  the 
manners  of  thofe  times.  The  knight-errantry 
they  defcribe  had  then  a  real  exiftence.  The 
gallantry  of  the  knights  to  the  ladies,  which  had 
an  air  of  devotion ;  their  prefenting  them  with  the 
prizes  they  had  won  in  their  tournaments,  and  even 
with  the  prifoners  they  had  taken  in  war ;  their 
delivering  captives,  efpecially  of  the  fair  fex,  from 
caftles,  where  they  were  violently  detained  and 
injurioufly  treated  \  iheir  purfuing  afl&flins,  or 
robbers,  to  punifh  and  deftroy  them  without  form 
of  law  ;  and  their  obliging  lords  of  caftles  to  abo- 
lilli  evil  cujloms^  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  ob- 
fervcd  in  their  diftridts  or  manors  j  all  thefe  things, 
whicii  are  feigved  of  knights,  in  the  French  and 
SpaniHi  romances,  were  often  done  in  real  life, 
and  arofc  out  of  the  principles  of  knighthood  itfelf, 
the  diforders  of  the  feudal  government,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  times.  Even  the  mdl  incredible 
fio\ions  in  thefe  books,  the  forceries  and  inchant- 
ments,  had  a  foundation  in  the  eftablifhed  faith  of 
thole  ages,  and  in  the  many  fuperftitions  which  the 
Cliriflian  religion,  as  well  as  the  Jewifti,  the  Ma- 
hometan, and  the  Pagan,  was  then  over-run  with  : 
1(>  that  what  in  thefe  days  appears  to  us  the  deli- 
rium of  a  wild  imagination,  was  in  thofe  the 
univorial  creed  of  mankind.  The  extraordinary 
honours  paid  to  knights,  in  caftles,  in  cities,  and 
in  the  courts  of  great  princes,  are  likcwife  truly 
repreibnted  by  the  defcription  given  of  them  in 
old  romances:  but  befides  thefe,  which  they 
enjoyed  in  every  countr}*,  from  the  courtefy  of  the 
linus,  they  had  in  England  fome  legal  diJUnHions 
4ind  frrjUeres,   granted  to  the  whole  order,  and 
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which  (hew  the  high  eftimation  of  it  in  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Selden  takes  notice  of  it,  as  **  a  fpecial  Cities  of  ^ 
"  honour  to  knightliood,  that  though  it  be  regular-  ilTj^Iwu 
"  ly  fuppofed  in  law  that  no  heir  of  a  tenant  by  37- 
^  knight-fervice  is  able  to  do  the  fervice  himfelr, 
**  until  he  be  of  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  years 
**  (which  is  the  reafon  and  ground  of  all  our  ward- 
^  fhips  of  male-heirs)  yet  if  any  fuch  be  knighted 
*'  either   in  the   tenant's  life-time,    or  after  his 
^  death,  of  what  agefoevcrhe  be,  he  is  adjudged, 
*'  for  that  purpofe  only,  as  of  full  age,  and  the 
^  wardfhip  of  his  body  in  the  one  cafe  is  prevented 
"  by  it,  and  in  the  oriier  ends  with  it.     For,  in 
**  regard  that,  by  the  laws  of  honour,  he  is  ad- 
"  judged  to  be  a  knight,  therefore,  by  the  common 
**  law,  he  is  like^viie  adjudged  fo  able  to  do  the 
**  fervice,  as  that  his  body  needs  no  further  tuition 
**  of  a  guardian  over  it."     But  the  fame  author 
obferves,  that,  by  the  grand  charters  both  of  King 
John  and  Henry  the  Third,  though  the  wardfhip 
of  the  body  be  ended  by  the  tenant's  receiving  the 
order  of  knighthood,  yet  the  land  was  to  continue 
in  the  cuftody  of  the  lord,  till  the  heir  was  of  the  * 
age  oftwenty  01c  years.     ^  From  this  reafon,  (fays 
"  he)  it  was,  that  under  Henry  the  Second,  fome 
"  are  fined  for  procuring  others  than  the  king  to 
"  knight  any  of  the  king's   wards ;  whereby  he 
^'  loft  his  wardfhip  of  the  body."     Other  privi- 
l^es  of  knighthood  in  judicial  proceedings  are 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Selden,  as  "  that  the  grand 
"  aflize  in  a  writ  of  right  (which  is  as  a  jury,  and 
'*  the  higheft  trial  by  path  that  is  in  the  law)  is  to 
*'  be  chofen   by  kni^ts,  and  out  of  knights,  if 
*'  they  can  be  found."    It  appears  by  Glanville 
that  this  was  law  under  Henry  the  Second.     And 
V>  the  Pipe  rolls  of  that  reign  one  is  fined  at  a 
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hundred  pounds  ibr  ftriking  a  kni^t ;  and  another 
at  forty  marks,  becaufe  he  was  prefent  when  liie 
kni^t  was  oompdled  to  fwear,  mat  he  woidd  ixit 
complain  of  die  injury  done  to  Imn.    Thefe  in* 
dances  (hewa  great  regard  in  the  law  totbehraour 
of  kni^thood  :  forahundred  pounds  was  in  thofi 
days  a  very  high  fine.    I  tske  no  notice  here  of 
any  diftinoions  ^ven  to  knig^  jn  later  tinaea^ 
wmch  I  am  not«fure  were  enjoyed  by  tfaqn  during 
thofe  that  I  write  o£  But  it  appears  by  the  dia^gul ' 
de  ScaccoMj  diat,  under  IQx^^  Ifenrv  the  Second^, 
the  horfes  and  arms  of  a  knidit  who  had  a  good 
reputation  were  not  to  be  fidc^  even  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  to  die  kii^  upon  a  prooels  out 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  were  to  be  privilraA^. 
that,  whenever  there  (houM  be  oocafioiiy  he  midit 
be  called  out,  well  fumiflied  widi  thde  ne^ffiincfl^ 
to  ferve  die  kins  and  kinodom.    The  nnfixda 
paid  to  knigjhts  for  die  pritoners  they  took,  and 
the  (hare  afl^ied  to  them,  by  cufbm,  of  aU  the. 
booty  and  fpoils  diat  were  gamed  from  an  tteny, 
fumifhed  them  with  ampfe  means  of  advcbodiig 
their  fortunes  :  but  they  had  moreover  ridi  pre- 
fents  made  to  diem  by  die  princes^  or  nobles^ 
they  ferved,  upon  the  performance  of  any  emineat 
feats  of  valour.    And  as  every  kni^t  ifhui  per- 
mitted, by  the  law  or  u&ge  or  the  times^  to  oflfiSr 
his  (word  occafionally  todiflferent  potentateaJwbeH 
they  were  notin  an  a&ual  ftate  of  hoftility  agsinft 
each  other,  it  often  happened  that  the  fiune'peribb 
was  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  &vend  courts. 
It  was  indeed  the  intereft  of  a  king^  or  any  greik 
feudal  lord,  to  let  his  kni^ts  feek  employment 
wherever  reputation  was  to  be  gained,  if  Ue  Unt 
felf  had  no  immediate  want  of  their  fervice,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  his  chivalry ;  and 
that  they  might  return  to  him  more  experiinoed 
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and  improved  in  the  art  of  war.     By  this  means 
that  militia,  in  which  the  principal  and  peculiar 
ftrength  of  the  feudal  governments  lay,  was  kept 
in  conftant  exercife,  and  frequent  aftual  fervice  ; 
without  which  no  militia  can  ever  be  equal  to  a 
veteran  ftanding  army.     And  it  is  very  remark- 
able, that,  although  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  bound  to  fight  for  their  king  and 
country  by  the  lands  which  they  held,  yet  the  po- 
licy of  our  fore-fathers  thought  it  neceflary  to  add 
all  thefe  further  rewards  of  honorary  diftindtions 
and  other  emoluments,  that   they  might  perform 
their  duty  with  more  alacrity,  j^nd  make  them- 
felves  equal  to  fo  high  and  important  a  truft  as 
the  fafety  and  glory  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  the  grant  of  the  military  fiefs  gave  a 
body  to  cbtvalry ;  and  thefe  inftitutions  afoul     Nor 
is  it  probable  that  without  fome  encouragements 
of  this  nature,  which  raifed  and  kept   up  in    the 
military  tenants  a  ftrong  martial  fpirit  and  ardour 
for  the  fervice,  they  would  ever   have  been   fuch 
good  foldiers  as  we  find  they  were,  or  would  not, 
atter  fome  time,  have  degenerated,  as  other  militias 
have  done,  into  a  force  merely  nominal,  and  of  no 
more  real  ufe  to  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  than  the 
rufty  armoi^r  and  lances,  hung  up  in  old  Gothic 
halls,  rather  as  images  of  ancient  prowefs,  than  in- 
ftruments  of  prefent  defence.     But,  from  the  me- 
thods here  defcribed  (wherein  I  think  we  may  diC- 
cover  a  deeper  meaning,  an4  better  fenfe,  than  is 
generally  fuppofed)  the  feudal  militia  acquired  a 
^  vigour  and  an  energy,  which  no  laws  could  give 
to  it,  and  which  can  only  be  furpafled  by  the  moft 
exaft  difcipline  of  regular  armies,  inured  to  war. 
Indeed  it  never  quite  funk,  till  the  fpirit  of  chivalry 
began  to  grow  out  of  fafhion,  and  was  even  rendered 
^e  objedt  of  ridicule;  a  misfortune  into  which  every 
species  of  heroifm  is  apt  to  fekll^  firom  the  near  a^ 
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finity  that  there  is  in  morals,  gs  well  as  jn  wri- 
tings, between  tbe/ublime  and  the  exiraiugaiiii  and 
from  the  pronenefs  of  hunmn  nature  to  underva- 
lue that,  which  it  finds  to  have  been  overvalued. 

When  the  order  of  knighthood  was  accounted 
the  *higheft  honour,  to  be  degraded  from  it  was 
thought  the  nx)ft  ignominous  punilhment  that  a  gen- 
tleman could  endure.    This  was  done  by  the  cere- 
mony oi  taking  from  the  delinquent  the  proper  fso^ 
iigns  of  knighthood,  which  had  been  eiveii  to  him 
at  his  creation,  namely,  the  fword  and  gilt  fpurs. 
But  I  do  not  find  any  inftanceof  (uch  a  degradjitioQ 
in  the  times  that  I  write  of,  except,  ptthaps^  in 
the  cafe  of  Henry  de  Eflbc,  wha^  it  may  be    pre- 
V.  Dicct.     fumed  from  the  words  of  a  contemporary  hiftorian, 
im-.g  Hilt,  was  deprived  of  his  knighthood,  with  the  marks 
Mb 3°°      <^f  infamy abovementioned^  before  he  took  the  ha- 
bit of  a  monk,  in  confequcncc  of  his  having  been 
.   vanquifticd  in  the  dud  with  Robert  dc  Moiufort. 
It  is  of  the  higlieft  benefit  to  fociety,  and  uhat 
a  wife  government  will   endeavour,  with  all  it^^a 
Ikill,  to  procure,  that  men  fhouid  not  hope  to  be 
greatly  honoured,  or  refpefted,  from  the  accideib* 
tal  advantages  of  birth  or  wealth,  without  ]xx-» 
fonal  merit.     And  this  good  did  our  aaceffors  do* 
rive  from  the  inflitutions  of  which  I  am  trcjatiittL 
They  were  taiight,  that  not  the  hif^eft  hereflitin: 
dignities,  nor  the  largeft  pojOfeflions  annexed  tb  ibm 
digiiitics,  could  entitle  them  to  re(p^  m^irajl^ 
the  order  of  knighthood  and  the  practice  of'^ioQ^ 
duties,  which  the  rules  of  that  order  endl^  jEnm 
it's   members;    duties   quite    incompnatil^   v^Q 
indolence,,  with  effeminacy,  with  any  ^a^  ioidi|], 
or  pufillafjimous.    Thefe  inftruAions^  wkea  ^(g[ 
met  with  good  difpofitions^  would  natui^^  mqv 
duce  great  eflfe£ts :  and  wlK>ever  reads  the  aoQUCDt 
chronicles  of  England  and  France  will  fin4^  ibtii 
not  only  a  general  p^on  for  military  ^ory^  ^pd 
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a  moft  adtive  courage,  but  fome  as  fair  and  noble 
fruits  of  heroick  virtue  were  raifed,  by  this.uprr 
them  method  of  culture,  as  ever  grew  in  the  rich 
foils  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.     The  Black 
Prince^  who  was  entirely  formed   on  the  Icflbns  of 
chivalry,  is  alone  a  fufficient  proof  of  this  afler^ 
tion.     I  will  add  that  the  two  laft,  who  appear  to. 
liave  falhioned  themfelves  upon  the.  fame-  mode^ 
end  to  have  poflefled    in    perfedion    all   the  vir- 
tues of  their  order,  were,  in  France,  the  Chevalier 
Bayard^  and,  in  England,  Sir  Philip.  Sidney.     Indeed 
the  idea  of  Ao«(?wr,.  in  the  faife   we   underftand   it, 
as  fomethingdiftindt  from  mere  probity,  and  v/hich 
fupp<>res   in  gentlemen  a  ftronger  abhorrence,  of. 
perfidy,  falfehood,  or  cowardice,  and  a  mare  ele- 
vated and  ddicate  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
than  are  ufuaUy  found  in  vulgar  minds,  feems  to 
have,  arilen    from  the  notions,  of    chivalry..    But 
here  lies,  the  great  difference  between  die  inffitiu 
tions  oF^the  GreekV.  acid 'the  Romans,  'ai;d   thofq 
of  wji.iflji.  1  am  treating,  in  forming,  mtxi.  tp  the 
icrvice  of  the  publick-^  ijte  cfduciaxipn. 'given    to 
Yoii(hb^,*the  wifdom>of  thpfe  ffetes,  the  courfe  of 
life  it  tjrought  them  into,  and  the  feveraL  objjefis  i| 
liqld  oiit .  ta  excite  thgir  ^i^jtion^  ,^^9d^  no^  lei^ 
to  nsake  them  ablfttate&p^'^        virtuous,  i^i^cens 
andf  tr^^^ve  loldiers;  .J)y^;^  precepts  of  cbii^ali^ 
and  thf  whole  pr.bgte{&:o£.  kxiigto 
ment^,  had  litde  re^dffir  to  the  improvementiof  the 
intolleftuai  faculties^    Good' learning,  and  the  arts 
of  policy  were   fo  for  fionji,  being  ftudiecj  wiih  a 
propeJi  application,  that  they  were  generally.  Jjeft  tq 
cWjgyijpijj  as  derqj^tfoiy  f^^  profef* 

0on  9f,aj(m&c  anievent^  armies  of  thofe  times 
bad  in  it|T^^  much  1/^6  of.^ibria  and  rcgulai:  dit 
cipUne,.  than  of  difordi?riy, valour  and  irap^ti/enco 
for  aftion,  which^itpgp^iief.A^itb  the  div^r^jty  and 

S  4  unccr- 
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uncertainty  of  ttie  comniands  to  which  Acy  were 
fubjefty  under  different  feudal  lordfc  andOe  fre- 
Guent  quarrels  of  thofe  lords,  produced  great  oxw 
nifion ;  and  often  occafiosied  meir  defeat^  and  die 
miicarriage  of  their  enterprifes.  It  is  alio  evident; 
diat  the  multitude  admitted  to  kni^thdod  dimi- 
nifhed  it's  dignity,  and  made  it  iinpoffible  that  tb^ 
moral  rules  tftbe  order  (hould  be  gsn^raUy  obferv- 
ed, 

Whether  in  the  times  of  which  I  write  we  had 
any  knigbts  hamierii^s  is  not  very  dear.  The  nwaQ 
does  not  occur  in  our  hiitories  of  records  bidfore 
the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Fiift,  fiut  Duch^ie  has 
publifhed  a  lift  of  French  bannerets  in  the  time  of 
Philip  Augufte^  where  thofe  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 
and  the  other  dominions  of  the  houlc  of  Plantage- 
net  are  fet  doWn.  It  is  more  dian  probable  that 
they  enjoyed  the  fame  dignity  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  latter  part  of  i^hich 
coincides  'witfi  the  firft  years  of  the  rnonarch  a-, 
boveiiienfibited.  In  reality,  this  ^as  not  a  inew  or* 
der  of  faiidrdTOod,  but  only  a  hig!ier  rank,  con- 
ferred by  Se  fovereign^  br  by  the  general  of  a 
royal  army,*on  fome  of  that  order,  who  were  rich- 
er than  others,  J  and  were  followed  into  the  field  by 
a  greater  number  of  vaflals.  The  nature  of  it, 
and  die  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  will  heft 
appear  by  the  following  inftances  from  hiftory  and 
records.  Whien  Sir  John  Chandos  was  in  Spain 
Sf^n^l^odT  ^^*  ^^  *^*  Prince^  juft  before  the  battle  of  No- 
Seiden^Ti-  vatfet,  foudit  to  rcftofe  Don  Pedro  to  the  throne 
of  Caflilc.ne  came  to  the  prince,  and  delivered 
into  his  Hands  his  own  banner  folded^  up,  with 
thefc  words :  .**  My  Lord^  here  is  my  banner,  which 
**  I  prcfcht  to  you  thtrs  ^  that  it  may  plfcafe  you 
''  to  unfold  it,  and  give  me  leave  to  ki  it  up  i^ 
^  the  batdc  to  day.    For  (God  be  thanked)  n^e 
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**  veryfufficient  means  in  land  and  inheritance  tofup^ 
**  fort  the  ft  ate  and  expence  it  requires.''  The  prince 
and  the  king  of  Caftile,  who  flood  by  him  in  the 
field,  unfolded  the  banner  and  returned  it  open  to 
Chandos,  faying  to  him  thefe  words : "  Sir  John,  here 
^  is  your  banner !  May  God  aflift  you  to  gain  honour 
"  with  it  by  your  vahant  aftions."  He  then  went 
back  with  great  joy  to  his  people,  and  faid  to  tliem 
"  My  fellowr-foldiers,  behold !  here  is  my  banner, 
**  and  your's  if  you  wi  1  guard  it,  as  you  ought," 
They  received  it  very  gladly,  faying,  that,  by  thq 
help  of  God  and  St,  George,  they  would  guard  it 
bravely,  and  do  their  duty.  After  which  it  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  William  Alery,  an  Englifh 
efquire,  who  bore  it  in  the  fight  with  great  va^ 
lour.  I  cannot  conclude  this  lubjed  without  ti^ 
king  notice  of  a  ftrange  inconfiftency,  that,  in  an 
age  which  hallowed  and  confeqrated  knighthood,  a 
fynod  aiTembled  in  England,  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  fhould  injoin  every  knight,  or  military 
tenant,  who  had  been  with  that  monarch  at  the 
battle  of  Haftings,  to  do  penance,  during  one  year, 
for  every  man  whom  he  knew  he  had  flain  there, 
and  during  forty  days,  for  every  man  whom  he 
knew  he  had  ftruck,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  number  wboni  he  Jia4  flain  or  ftruck,  to  do  pen- 
^ce,'  .at  the  difcretion  of  the  bifliop  of  the  dioccfe, 
one  day  in  every  week  as  long  as  he  lived ;  or  (if 
he  were  able)  redeem .  it  with  perpetual  alms,  by 
building  or  endowing  a  church.  This  alternative 
was,  r  ptefume,  the  real  motive,  that  induced 
Aem  to  be  guilty  of  fucti  a  glaring  abfurdity,  as 
to  infli£t  thefe  penances'  upon  foldiers,  for  killing 
dr  ftriking  their  enemies,  in  the  profecution  of  ^ 
war,  which  they  themfelyes  admitted  to  be  law- 
ful •  without  even  excepting  thofe,  wbo^  they  (ay 
\xi  die  |)reamble  to  thefe  very  canons,  did  of  right 

owe 
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cvlndil"^  M£;^  w/7//tfi7  yirwtf  to'tFOUm  diih  of  Ntmamfy. 
vXii  ^  But  there  is  one  of  thefe  cations,  whichy  fbnr  t$c  be* 
'*  nefit  of  mankind,  I  with  were  rcceiVeid  by  aH  na- 

tions. It  is  the  fedi ;  which  fays,  **  Let  Sbofe  unb 
"  fouglH  onfyfor  hopes  of  a  reward  (that  is^  widiput 
being  authorifed  by  tfadfxluty  to  their  fiiverqga 
or  their  country,  and  ha^ng  no  r^rd  to  tfae^  caufe 
they  fought  for)  know^  thai  ibey  ought  to  dopenatica 
as  for  murder.*^ 

Some  mention  has  before  been  incidcntany  made 
of  tenures  in  frank  almmgn  and  of  tenures  mfocage  j 
which  it  will  bs  neceflary  to  explain  more  p^rticu^ 
larly  here.     Lord  Coke   fays,  "  no   lay  per/on   can 
^tCov.fTs  bold  in  ffiink  alimigfi:^    and  according  to  Lyttel- 
e.'e!*  i.  n.  '  ton,  upon  whom  he  comments,  "  a  tenant  /«  frank 
fca.  133,    «  almoign  is  where  an  abbot,  or  prior,  orothi:r  man 
^'^'  "  of  rdigior*,  or  of  holy  church,  holdeth  of  his  lord 

"  \vifref  alms"  \\nth  regard  to  the  fervice  requir- 
ed by  diia  fpecies  of  tenure  the  fame  author,  tells 
us,'  **  that  they  which  hold  in  frank  nlmQ^u  ri^ 
^  bound  before  God  to  make  orifons,  prayers, 
"  mades,  and  other  divine  fer vices  (Ix  ihe  fouls  of 
"  their  grantor  or  feoffen,  and  for  the  fouls  of  their 
"  heirs  which  are  dcadjond  for  the  piofpcrity,  and 
"  gpod  life,  and  good  heahh  of  tjieiu  h?irs  which 
"  are  alive.  And  therefore  tliey  fhalFdo  no  fealty 
^^  to  their  lord,  becaufe  that  this  diving  fervice  is 
"  better  for  them  before  God  than  any  doipg  of 
•*  fealty  ;  and  alio  becaiifc  die  words  fnmk  almign 
"  exclude  any  eardily  or-tegnporal  fefvicc"  This 
paflage  itfelf  is  a  prpof^  How  necellary  it  was.  to  re- 
drain  the  zeal  of*biir  anceftors  from  too  diaoy 
grants  of  this  nature^  'by  the  ftatute  o^^^fif^rimin. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Saxoiis  alT  the  bi- 
fhops  of  England,  and  fucli  abbots  and  pa^iprs  as 
held  their  lands  of  the  cfown^  held  by  tbia  tenure; 
and  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  ob*  ' 
fer\'ed,  that  the  changii^g  thofe  eftates  into  baro- 
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nies  fubjeft  to  homage  and  fealty,  and  held  of  the 
king  by  knight-fervice,  was  an  important  altera- 
tion, made  by  William  the  Firft  and  his   parlia- 
ment,   in   the    Englifh   conftitution.     But   it    has 
like  wife  been  remarked,  that   it  was   not  under- 
ftood  in  the  fenfe   of  the  law,  that   thefe   fpiritual 
barons,  becaufe  their  lands  were  thus  charged  with 
a  military  fervice,  were  bound  to  perform  that  fer- 
vice  perfbnally,  like  the  temporal  barons.     They      '     • 
were  either  to  find  other  men  to  do  the  duty   for 
them,  or  to  pay  fines  to  the  king ;  as  appears  by- 
this  record,  which   is  cited  by  Madox,    in  his  hiC- 
tory  of  the  Exchequer :  "  King   Edward  die  Se- 
*'  cond  had  fiimmoned  his  army  to  march  againft 
"  Scotland,  and  had  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
"  made,  that  all  perfons,  of  whatever  (lat^  or  con- 
"  dition,  wlio  owed  him  fervige  in.  his  army,  fliould 
"  be  ready  to  attend  him  in  perfon.     Neverthelefs 
*'  by  this  writ  he  commanded  the  treafurer  and  ba- 
*'  rons  of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  oi  fines  at  the 
**  rate-  of  forty  pounds  for  a  knight's-fee,  to  be 
*•  paid  to  the  king's  ufe,.  by  arcfjbiJbopSy  bijbops^ 
"  religious  perfons^  (id  Q^y  abbots  and  priors)  widows, 
"  and  other  women  who  owed  fervice  in  that  ar- 
**  my,  and  were  defirous  to  pay  fines  inftead  of 
"  performing  it,  or/emiiftg  others  to  do  itfortbem.'* 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  alto  fays,  in  his  book  upon. 
Tenures,   often  quoted    before,    that  an  abbot  or 
any  other  man  of  religion  or  a  woman  fole  that  hbtd^ 
etb  h  fucb  ferviceSj  ought  not  to  go  in  proper  perfoti.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  indecent  for  any  ecclefi-i- 
afticks  to  be  obliged  to  bear  arms  :    and  the  pufc- 
ting  them,  in  that  refoeft,  upon  the  fame  footing 
as  womeai  poflefled  of  knigjits-fees  was  agreeably 
to  the  wifdom  and  decorum  of  the  law:  but  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  their  being  required  to  find 
the  king  of  whom  they  held  their  baronies,  either 
ibldiers  or  money  in  lieu  of  their  peribnal  fervice  |. 

nor' 
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nor  in  their  vaf&ls  being  bound  to  ferve  him  in 
perfon.   Yet  they  perpetually  endeavoured  to  con- 
found this  diftindtion ;    as  if  the  fundtions  of  all 
who   belonged  to  them  had   been  as   facred  as 
theirs  •,  and  as  if  their  very  lands  had  partaken  of 
the  holinefs  of  their  fpiritual  charafter.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  fometimes  perfond Service^  notwith- 
ftanding  the  canons  which  the  church  had  made 
againft  it,  and  though  they  might  have  acquitted 
themfelves  of  their   duty   to  the  ftate,   by  the 
means  abovementioned.     As  feveral  bifhops  were 
younger  brothers  of  the  moft  noble  families,  the 
martial  fire  in  their  blood,  the  example  of  their 
relations,   and  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  prevailed 
over  the  decencies  of  their  profeflion,  and  the  bi- 
fhop  was  loft  in  the  baron. 
s^e  <*«kc's^      With  refpeft  to  tenure  in  focage.    Sir  T.  Lyt- 
c"";  recViiBtelton  fays,  "  that  every  tenure,  which  is  not  te- 
iii.p.85andu  nurc  iu  chivalry,  is  a  tenure  in  focage."     But 
lU  158.  *  he  gives  this  definition,  becaufe  he  reckons  grand- 
ferjeanty  a  tenure  in  chivalry,  which  (as  hath  be- 
fore been  obferved)  muft  be  underftood  with  fome 
reftridtions.     The  fame  author  likewife  tells  us^ 
"  that  tenure  in  focage  is  where  the  tenant  holdeth 
*'  of  his  lord  the  tenancy  by  certain  fervice,  for  ali 
"  manner  of ferviceSy^  excludingonlyknight-fervice. 
Which  defcription  is  too  extenfive  for  the  deriva- 
tion he  afterwards  gives  of  the  word  focage,  fiiom 
foca^  a  plough,  though  that  is  founded  upon  an 
authority  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third. 
V.  GiofTiry,  Sir  H.  Spclman  obferves,   from  the  antient  txx>k 
'^*^*'*''     of  St.  Albans,  that  focmen  (or  tenants  in  focage). 
fignified  freemen  in  the  genuine  fenfe  of  die  word. 
All  the  kingV  tenants  in  antient  demefne  held  of  him 
by  ((Kage  tenure  :  but  that  all  thefe  did  not  hold 
by  the  fervice  of  the  plough  the  unqueftionable  evi- 
dence of  Domefday-book  will  evince.      In  Glan- 

ville'a 
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ville's  treatife  frequent  mention  is  made  of  free 
focmenj  and  from  what  that  author  fays  relating  to 
them  (of  which  I  have  given  fome  account)  it  is 
plain  that  their  property  and  rights  of  inheritance 
were  taken  no  lefs  care  of  by  the  law  in  his  times, 
than  thofe  of  tenants  by  knigbt-fervice  \  though 
the  latter  was  the  higher  and  more  honourable 
fervice.  Nay,  in  fome  points  it  appears  that  they 
had  more  liberty  than  the  military  tenants,  that  is, 
the  feudal  bonds  were  lefs  drift  upon  them  and 
their  families.  Yet  in  Domefday-book  they  are 
diftinguifhed  from  other  free  tenants,  called  there 
liberi  homines^  by  not  having  the  power,  which 
thefe  enjoyed,  of  giving  away,  or  felling  their 
eftates,  without  leave  of  their  lords.  It  feems 
that  thefe  liberi  bomines  were  a  remainder  of  the 
alodial  tenants  of  the  Szxon  folklandy  that  is,  land 
of  the  vulgar,  oppofed  to  boclandy  or  tbaneland. 
A  certain  number  of  them  was  neceflary  to  con- 
ftitute  a  manor ;  and  therefore,  when  that  number 
was  incomplete,  fome  who  held  in  villenage  were 
enfranchifed,  to  make  it  up ;  as  appears  by  the 
teftimony  of  the  record  abovementioned.  We 
alfo  find  there,  that  fome  who  were  in  pofleflion 
of  this  alodial  freedom  thought  it  more  eligible  to 
feek  a  defence  and  proteftion,  by  recommending 
themfelves  to  the  patronage  of  fome  feudal  lord^ 
or  even  of  two  lords,  if  the  fituation  of  their 
lands  made  it  neceflary  for  them  to  have  two 
proteftors.  It  is  probable  that  this  praftice,  be-  see  Eomef- 
coming  more  general,  in  procefs  of  time  put  an  ***y  *''^- 
end  to  this  fpecies  of  tenure.  The  fervices  which 
were  performed  by  them  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
in  their  alodial  (late,  were  predial  and  ruftick. 
A  certain  number  of  free  foctnen  (as  well  as  of 
thefe)  appears  to  have  been  neceflary  to  every  lord 

of 
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$,■-.  sici-     of  a  manor,  for  holding  the  pleas  of  the  manor 
S'ic"  Fiiia!   court,  which  the  Saxons  called  foke  oxjoc^  a  word 
Vr  ""'.f      fignifying  a  franchife,  or  jurifdidion  to  which  a 
cjT!'^V^-iad,    franchife  was  annexed.      And  it  is  from  this  that 
J:  /.^.V  ,^^.,^   fome  derive  the  terms  focmen  and  Ibcage,  with 
i'liiitut.  vol.  great  appearance  of  truth.      Some  of  the  lands 
i%c.5.i.  i.    j^gi^  ij^  focage  were  held  by  bafe  fervices^  and  at 
the  will  of  the  lord:    but  the  definition  given  of  it 
by  Lyttelton,  and  by  others  of  the  greateft  autho- 
rity, excludes  from  it  all  tenures  where  the  fer- 
vice  was  uncertain.      Among  the  legantine  canons 
made  at  London,  by  the  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  I  find  one  which  (ays, 
ii.  p.  47-      TIj.it  the  plough  and  hu/bandnmn  in  the  fields Jhould  en^ 
joy  the  fame  peace  as  if  they  were  in  the  cburcb-yard. 
This  fancAuary  given  to  the  tillers  of  land  in  their 
own  grounds  would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  publick,  if  duly  regarded.     But  the  civil  war 
L.  ii  c.  to.  paid  little  refpeft  either  to  fpiritual  or  temporal 
jy^Y^^^^.  laws.     According  to  Lyttelton  burgage  tenure  was 
i6sl  i6\).  '  oiie  kind    of   focage,    but  with  various  cuftoms^ 
tvii'^'^^us   ^hich  it  will  not  be  neceflary   to  enlarge  upon 
Feudal.  i>.     here,    no   more  than  to  explain  the  local  cxxftoms 
attending  the   Kentifli    Gavelkind^    or   any   other 
peculiarities  which  did  not  affcd  the  general  policy 
of  the  kingdom.     I  lliall  co!:clude  this  account  of 
the  two  great  divifions  of  property,  during  the 
times  tliat  I   write  of,  into  knights-fees  and  fo- 
cage,tenures,  with  remarking  how  materially  our 
conilitution  was  changed   by  the  ftatute  of  the 
1 2tli  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  declared  that 
all  tenures  by  knight -fervice  of  the  king^  or  cf  any  other 
p:rfon^  and  by  knight-fervice  in  cupite^  and  hy  focagt 
in  cdpite  of  the  king^  and  the  fruits  and  confequences 
thereof  Jhall  be  taken  away  or  difcbarged  •,    and  that 
all  ic  Hit  res  of  any  honours^  manors,  lands,  tenements^ 
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ber^ditcmcnts^  &c.  are  turned  into  free  and  common 
focage :  thus  extending  that  tenure,  which,  for  fe- 
veral  ages,  was  reckoned  comparatively  mean 
and  ignoble,  to  all  the  eftates  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  would  have  antiently  thought  it 
the  greateft  injury  and  difhonour,  to  have  had 
their  pofleflions  (b  levelled  with  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar. Yet  to  this  change,  which  a  gradual  altera- 
tion of  manners  and  jufter  notions  of  government 
had  prepared  us  to  receive,  is  owing  much  of  the 
happinefs  of  our  prefent  condition.  But  at  the 
fame  time  it  has  obliged  us  to  feek  for  other  me- 
thods of  giving  a  military  ftrength  to  the  king- 
dom, confident  with  our  monarchy,  and  not 
dangerous  to  our  freedom :  a  matter  of  no  little 
difficulty;  but  which,  if  brought  to  perfeftion, 
would  fecure  and  perpetuate  the  advantages, 
which  we  have  over  our  anceftors,  in  the  civil 
policy  of  the  kingdom. 

After  this  general  view  of  theftate  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  freeholders,  under  the  kings  of  whofe 
government  this  hiftory  treats,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  likewife  fome  account  of  thofe  perfons, 
to  whom  the  national  liberty  did  not  extend,  though 
in  refpeft  to  their  numbers  they  were  no  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  the  people. 

In  Domefiiay-book,   that  great  record  of  the 
ancient  ftate  of  this  kingdom,    a  diftinftion   is 
made  between  villeins^  who  were  affixed  to  a  manor, 
-and  others  of  jftill  a  lower  and  more  fervile  con- 
dition, diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  bordarii  co- 
Jariij  and  Jervi-^  the  two  firft  of  which  feem  to  vsi^mir/a 
•have  tented  fmall  portions  of  land,  and  the  laft  to  ^j/i'^f ;  / "^^^^^ 
have  been  hinds,  or  menial  fervants  abiding  in  the  ta«iJ.s 
families  of  their  lords.      According  to  Spclman  t', vl!'^ '* 
thefe  were  again  fubdivided  into  nativi  (flaves  by 
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birth)   and  bondi  (freemen  who  had   voluntarily, 
and  by  bonds  which  they  had  given,  put  them- 
fiiJonVJuds  felves  into  fervitude,  for  the  fake  of  a  maintenance.) 
and  Te-      Yet  in  other   places  he  gives   the  appellation  of 
Burcs  c.  5.  jjQj^jj^gj^  ^Q  ^U  below  the  degree  of  ceorls  or  free 
foctnen.     And  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  Glan- 
ville  the  nativi  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
villefMgiuni,  which  is  ufed  by  that  author   fynony- 
moufly  with  fervitudej  and  in  oppofition  to  freedom'^ 
as  ^iJiatCj  not  a  tenure.     His  whole  fifth  book  re- 
lates to  this   fubjedt,   and  contains  the  methods 
and  forms  of  law  which  then  were  in  pradtice,  for 
the  decifion  of  difputes  between  different  lords 
concerning  their   rights  to  a  villein,  or  where  a 
perfon  who  was  in  villenage  (in  veilenagio  pofitus) 
or  was  claimed  as  a  villein,  aflerted  hirafelf  to  be' 
free.     The  trial  was  required  to  be  in  the  king's 
court,  and  the  proof  by  producing  in  court  the 
neareft  relations  to  the  peribn  fo  claimed,  or  lb 
demanding  his  freedom,  and  proving  dieir  con- 
dition.    If  it  appeared  that  they  were  free,   he 
was  freed ;  but  if  a  difpute  or  doubt  arofe  con- 
cerning their  liberty',  or  whether  thofe  produced, 
on  either  fide,  as  the  neareft  relations,  were  in  fed 
fo,  or  not,  recourfe  was  had  to  a  jury  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  try  the  fadl,  that  it  might  be  deter- 
mined by  their  verdidl,  according  to  which  the 

vGianviiic  J^^S"^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  givcu.  If  a  rree-woroan  was 
!  V.'  c"6!  ^'  married  to  a  villein  by  birtb^  (he  loft  her  freedom 
during  the  life  of  her  hulbaud,  and  their  children 
were  born  to  the  fame  flate  of  fervitude,  wh)ch 
was  continued  to  all  the  fucceeding  generations^ 
unlefs  their  lord  enfranchifed  them  by  his  own 
i.;jc:i  ^t\.  >Jay,  we  are  told  by  Glanville,  that  in  his 
time,  if  a  freeman  married  a  woman  born  in  vil- 
lenage, and  who  adually  lived  in  that  ftate,  he  loft 

there- 
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thereby  the  benefit  of  the  law  (that  is,  all  the  le* 
gal  rights  of  a  freeman)  and  was  coafidered  as  a 
villein  by  birth,  during  the  life  time  of  his  wife^ 
on  account  of  her  vilknage.  He  fays  alib^  that  if 
a  man  born  in  villenage  had  children  by  a  woman 
born  in  the  fame  ftate,  under  a  different  lord,  the 
children  ought  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  lords.  This  was  abfolutely  putting  children 
upon  the  fame  dx^i  as  cattle,  or  other  Itock  on  a 
ferm,  without  the  regard  that  is  due  to  the  in-^ 
herent  freedom  and  dignity  of  human  nature. 

.  According  to  Glanville  a  villein  might  beinfran-  l.t.c.  $. 
cbited  feveral  ways.     As,  for  inftance,  if  his  lord, 
being  willing  to  give  him  his  liberty,  had  proclaim*^ 
ed  him  free   from  all  right  that  he  or  his  heirs 
might  have  to  him»  or  had  given  or  fold  him  to 
another,  in  ^der  /#  bis  being  infrancbiftd.  But  he  fays, 
^^  that  no  villein  could  acquire  his  freedom  witix 
his  own  money  :  for,  ootwithftanding  his  purchafe^ 
he  mightf  according  to  the  law  and  cuftoms  of  the 
kingdom,  be  brought  back  into  villenage :  becaufe 
all  the  goods  of  a  villein  born  belonged  to  his  lord^ 
and  therefore  from  him  he  could  not  redeem  him* 
felf  with  his  own  money ;  but  with  that  of  another 
man  he  might  be  redeemed,  and  maintain  his  free* 
dom  for  ever  againft  his  lord"     The  fame  author 
lays,  ^*  if  a  villein  born  had  remained  quietly  (that  ^y^^^xM 
is,  unclaimed  by  his  lord)    **  a  year  and  a  day,  in  scetifo 
*'  any  privileged  i$wn ;  lo  that  he  had  been  receiv- 1^.^. 
*'  ed  i,nto  their  community  or  gyld^  aaacitizen^  he  wiikim,  p. 
**  was  thereby  freed  from  Ws  villenage/'      By**** 
privileged  town  is  meant  a  town  that  had  franchifea 
by  prefcription  or  charter  *,  and  this  communicati- 
on  of  liberty  from  thence  to  a  villein,  refidmg  a- 
mongthem  fo  (hort  a  time,  (hews  a  high  regard  in 
the  law  10  fuch  corporations^  and  likewiie  a  defire 
10  favour  infranchifements,  as  much  as  the  fettled 
fules  of  property   would    admit.    According  to 
Vot.  II.  T  Brj^OHi 
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Bra£ton,  a  quiet  refidence,  of  a  year  and  a  day* 
upon  tlie  king's  demefne  lands,  would  allbeofran- 
chife  a  villein  who  had  fled  from  his  lord.  ^  In  one 
of  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  is  (aid. 
See  wiikini  ^'  If  any  one  is  willing  to  free  hisflavcy  let  him  de- 
co^^^t  "  liver  him  by  his  right  hand  to  the  flieriff,  in  the 
65.  p^  219.  «(  full  county  court,  and  proclaim  him  difcharged, 
^  by  manumii&oo,  firom  the  yoke  of  his  fervitude  1 
^^  and  let  him  (hew  him  the  doors  open  and  his 
*^  way  free,  arid  put  intohishMd^  tbe  arm  of  a 
*^  freeman^  namely,  a  lance  and  a  (word  :  which 
*'  being  done,  be  is  made  a  freeman.'*  This  ce- 
remony is  remarkable ;  as  it  (hews  that,  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  times  I  write  of,  the  bearing  of 
fuch  arms  was  a  privilege  (b  confined  to  freemen, 
that  the  imparting  it  to  a  flave  was  a  mark  of  in- 
c.  5-  franchifemeiit.  It  is  obferved  by  Glftnville,  ^  that, 
although  any  per(bn  might  make  his  (live {or 
villein  born)  a  freeman,  wiii  re^ff  $0  bimjUf  md 
bishtirs^  vntb  ujptB  to  oibers  bi  Mdd  mH.  For, 
if  any  fuch  villein,  fo  freed,  was  brought  into 
court,  to  hold  any  plea  againft  a  ftrangtf,  or  i§ 
wage  lav)^  (that  is,  to  purge  him(elf  or  odiers  bj 
oath)  he  might  bejuftly  removed  from  thence,  if 
his  birth  and  villenage  were  ol^eited  to  him  and 
proved  in  court,  even  though  he  had  been  made  a 
knight  after  having  been  fo  infranchifed.'*  One 
may  learn  from  thispafTage,  how  greatajealou(y 
there  was  in  the  law  of  thofe  times,  with  regard 
to  judicial  proceedings*  when  it  went  (b  far,  as  to 
exclude  from  them  any  man  bom  in  fervitude, 
though  he  had  not  only  obtained  his  freedom,  but 
even  the  high  dignity  and  honour  of  knighthood. 
According  to  Bradon,  a  flave  infranchiied  might 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  brought  back  to 
his  former  fervitude,  for  ingratitude  to  his  mafter. 
But  from  the  fame  author  we  learn,  that  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  flaves  were  under  the  proteAioo  of 
L  ;.  c.  9.     (}j^  i^i^g  .  (^  ^^^(  jf  2  j^f^  j^m^  ^^  dwt^    he 
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would  not   be  left  puniflicd,  than  if  he  killed  any 
other  pcrfon.     ThS  chattily  of  female  flaves  was 
likewife  protcdled  from  all  violence,  by  the  law  of 
thofe  times  ;  and  the  goods  of  pcrfons  in  villenage 
were  fecured  againft  all  others,  except  their  lords. 
Thele  were  (bme  mitigations  of  a  ftate  that  would 
otherwife  have  been   infupportable ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  condition  of  the  villeins  in  this  kingdom 
was  worfe  than  that  of  the  flaves  among  the  anci- 
ent Germans  :  for  thofe  (as  Tacitus  tells  us)  had  v-  Ttdium 
houfes  of  their  own,  given  to  them  by  their  maf-  Gelll^'^' 
tcrs,  which   they  governed  at  their  own  pleafure»  »^"™- 
only  paying  to  their  matters  a  rent  of  com,  or  cat<» 
tie,  or  cloaths,  without  yielding  to  them  any  fur* 
thcr  obedience  or  fervice.     Nor,  in  Germany,  was 
the  domettick  or  menial  fervice  in  families  perform- 
ed by  flaves  (as  among  the  Romans^  but  by   the  TicUus,  m 
wives  and-children.     Indeed  the  German  and  Go-  ^^^^* 
thick  nations,  in  this  and  many  other  inftances, 
fliewed  more  humanity  and  regard  to  natural  juf- 
tice,  than  the  Romans,     who  called  them  Barbaric 
ans.     But  how  it  happened  that   in   England  the 
Saxons  departed  (b  much  from  the  ancient  lenity  of 
their  country,  in  the  treatment  of  their  flaves,  I 
cannot    tell.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  Normans  did 
not  introduce  this  kind  of  fcrvitude  into  England. 
There  is  a  remarkable  law  of  Alfred  the  Great,  y  ^^^^^ 
which  enadled,  **  That  whoever  bought  a  Ghriftian  ^Eifredi, 
"  flave  fliould  give  him  his  freedom  ^r^//V,   at  the  tim^J^Jg] 
**  end  of  fix  years.     And  he  was  to   depart  v;ith  u.* 
**  the  cloaths  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  with 
**  his  wife,  if  he  was  married   when    he  came   to 
**  his  lord.     But,  if  his  lord  had  given  him  a  wife, 
**  flie  and  the  children  he  had  by  her  are  declared 
**  to  belong    to  his  lord.     If  he  refufed  to  go  away 
"  becaufe   he   was   unwilling  to  part  with  tbem  or 
**  his  heritage  under   his  lord,  then  his  lord  was  to 
**  lead  him  to  the  door   of  the   church,  and  bore 
**  his  cars,  ab  a  mark,  that  from  thence-forward 
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^*  lie  Ibould  always  remain  his  flaveJ'     Italfbap- 
V.  t^g.  11.  ptars  by  another  ftarutc  of  the  fame  king,  "  that 
a  fr^^cmaa  might    fell  hh  daiLghter  to  anocher, 
as  a  flavc  t  but  (he  was  not  tube  in  all  rcfpefts  up-   ■ 
on  the  ft>ot  ofoiher    Qaves  :  nor  could  her  father  ^ 
Jell  her  to  any  body   oai  of   the  kingdom      If  her 
mafter  was  noi  pkalcd  with  her  after  he  had  bought 
her,  he  was   to   ii>franchilc  her  and  let  her  gn  to 
fome   foreign  country.     Hut,  if  he   permitted  his 
(on  to  have  her  for  a  concubine,  he  was  to  make 
her  a  prcfeiit,  and  fee  th$l  fbe  was  well  cloathed, 
and,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  lois  of  her  chaftt* 
ty,  pay  her  a  marriage  portion:  which,  if  he  did 
not  perform,  fhe  was  madf  free/'     I  need  not  ob- 
lerve  tliat  the  fufFering  a  parent  iojelt  his  dau^hur 
imojlavery^  under  uiy  regulations^  was  a  bad  and 
barbarous  cuflom.     It  was   probably    allowed  for 
the  lake  of  ealmg  poor  families  of  too  great  a  bur- 
then of  children^  which  iu  niany  countries  has  oc- 
cafioned   much   cruelty   and   injudice.     What  in 
thelc  ftatutes  was   prohibimry,   and  favourabie  to 
flavcs,  did  not  exteisd  to   reftrain  or    lighten  the 
(erviiude  of  captives  taken  in  war,  of  whom,  ao4 
of  whole  poftcrity,  the  greater  part  of  the  domeP 
tick,  or  predial  lervants,  among  the  SaxonF,  un- 
doubtedly was  compofed.     In  the  colieftion  of  fawi 
v.i.cg.  ca-  enaded  by  King  Canute^  there  is  one  which  frees 
wilkii'*.     ^  a^^^^  whofe  matter  liad  obliged  him  l^j  wprk  en  a 

bdidfiy^  befides  punifhing  the  f  ffence  by  a  fine   or  J 
mul^t  to  the  king.     But  it  may  be  queftioned  whc-  ■ 
iher  this  wastheeffetl  of  humaniiy,  or  merely  of 
luperfUtioDp     Tlie  laws  and   policy  of  the   Non^ 
mans  were  favourable  tt>  infranchifemenis  t  fo  that' 
in,  and  after  the  times,  of  which  I  write,  the  num- 
ber of  Haves   muft    have  continually  dccreaied  in 
England ;  but   yet,    as     in  Lyitehon's  Tenures, 
which  were  written  during  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward  the  Fourth,  there  is  a   whole  chapter  con- 
cetpi;]gthe  ftate  of  perfons  ia  fervityde,  it  is  evi- 
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dent  that  many  fuch  were  ftill  remaining  in  thofe 
days.  The  pradtice  of  infranchilements  growing 
afterwards  more  and  more  frequent,  thofe  who  be- 
fore had  held  in  villenage  became  copyholders,  and 
thedomeftick  or  predial  flaves  were  made  free  ler- 
vants  and  labourers  :  fome  even  obtained  free- 
holds ;  and  at  length  all  remains  of  the  ancient  fer- 
vitiidc  were  abolilhed.  Nor  is  this  a  light  diffe- 
rence in  the  comparative  ejcccllence  of  our  prefent 
conftitution  above  the  ancient,  and  even  above  the 
admired  governments  of  Greece  and  Rome.  For, 
furely,  whatfoever  diflionmirs  human  nature,  dif- 
honours  the  policy  of  a  government  which  permits 
it  :  and  a  free  (late,  which  does  not  communicate 
the  natural  right  of  liberty  to  all  its  fubjeds,  whe 
have  not  defervcd  by  their  crimes  to  lofe  It,  hardly 
ieems  to  be  Worthy  of  that  honourable  name. 

In  the  times  of  which  I  write  every  county  was 
divided  into  hundreds  and  tythings,  which  U(t 
were  compofed  of  ten  freeholders  with  thdr  fami- 
lies, who  were  all  pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  each  of  them^  and  obliged,  \i  any 
perfon,  comprehended  in  the  tything,  had  com- 
mitted a  crime,  to  bring  him  to  juftlce,  or  purge 
themfelves,  by  the  paih  of  the  chief  man  of  the 
tything,  both  of  the  guilt  of  the  fafl,  and  of  be- 
ing parties  to  the  delinquent's  efeape.  Every  ma- 
tter of  a  family  was  aHb  made  a  pledge  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  his  houlhold,  in  which  defcrip- 
tion  it  appears  that  all  his  villeins  were  conuined. 
The  firft  author  of  this  remarkable  plan  of  po/uc^ 
which  has  been  mentioned  with  lavifh  praife  by 
forae  hiftorians  and  lawyers,  was  King  Alfred  the 
Great.  Notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  laws  of  other  ♦ 
Saxon  kings,  particularly  in  fome  afcribed  to  Ed- 
ward the  Confeflor,  which  arc  quoted  by  firadton, 
I.  iii.  c.  lO.  and  upon  his  authority  I  incline  to 
think,  that  fo  much  of  that  compilation,  as  con- 
cerns this  matter^  is  genuine;  though  other  parts 
T  3  of 
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of  it  are  not  The  law  of  frank  pledge  was  con* 
i^  vmh"^'  firmed  by  particular  ftatutea  of  William  the  Con- 
•''"*'  queror  5  and  we  have  one  of  Henry  the  Second, 
which  fays,  **  That  it  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
perfon  in  a  borough  or  town  to  lodge  in  his  houie 
any  (Iranger,  whom  tie  would  not  put  under 
pledge,  above  one  night,  unlefs  fuch  ftranger  had 
a  realonable  cauie  to  alledge  for  his  flay,  which  his 
hoft.  was  required  to  declare  to  the  neighbours  ; 
and  the  gueft,  when  he  departed,  was  not  to  go 
off,  but  in  their  prefence,  and  by  day/*  This 
exceeded  the  rigour  of  the  andent  Saxon  laws, 
which  allowed  two  nights  to  a  gueft,  without  being 
put  under  pledge.  1  will  fay  no  more  on  this  fub^ 
jedt,  but  that  thefe  and  other  regulations  relative 
to  it,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  were 
much  too  ftridt  a  reftrnint  on  the  interoourfe  of 
commerce  and  (bcial  life  in  qutet  times,  though 
they  were  an  admirable  fecurity  againft  crinies  and 
diibrders  ;  and  mignt  be  necefifary  in  thofe  ages 
when  they  were  eftablifbed  or  enforced. 

Of  the  jurifdidtion  of  ,the  county  and  hundred 
courts,  and  of  the  king's  court,  in  which  prefided 
the  great  judiciary  of  England  ;  as  likewileof  the 
methods  of  trial  then  in  ufe,  and  of  the  criminal 
law  of  this  kingdom  from  the  earlieft  times  to  thofe 
of  Henry  the  Second  inclufively,  I  (hall  treat  in 
another  place,  when  I  confider  the  inftitutbn  of 
annualcircuitsto  be  made  by  itinerant jufl ices, and 
the  ilatutes  enacted  by  that  prince  atQarendon 
and  Norths^nipton. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  life-time  qf 
King  Henry  the  Second,  the  Panders  of  Jullinian 
were^  difcovered  at  Amalphi  ;  and  in  emulation 
thereof  compilations  were  made  of  the  canon  and 
feudal  laws,  at  Bologna  and  Milan  ;  and  the  firft 
treatife  upon  the  Englifli  laws  was  writtep  in  Eng^ 
land  :  fo  that  this  age,  however  barb^rouain  other 

V\xefpcias, 
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refpc£ts,  made  great  advances  in  jurifprudence,  the 
chief  light  and  perfeftion  of  civil  Ibciety. 

The  Code,  the  Novellae,  and   the  Inftitutesof  SeeGUnno- 
Juftinian   had  indeed  been  read  and  explained  in  Jf  "'f*** 
the  fchool  of  Irnerius  at  Bologna,  before  the  Pan-  i.xufiit, 
dedls  were  found  by  thePifans  at  Aoialphi,   when 
that  city  was  taken  by  thcni,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and   thirty  fcven  :  and  in  France  there 
were  fome  copies  of  the  Pandedts  themfelves,  as 
appears  by  citations  from  them  in  Ivo  de  Chartres 
antecedent  to  that  time  :  yet  the  publication  of  this 
moft  ancient  and  authentick  copy  of  them  in  Ita- 
ly, where  no  other  remained,  gave  a  new  fpiric  to 
the   (ludy  of  the  Roman  civil  laws,  in  that  coun- 
try firft,  and,  very   foon  afterwards,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.     About  fourteen  years  from  the  taking  of 
Amalphi,  viz.  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  Bfty 
one,  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  the  Third, 
Gratian,  a  Benedi£tine  monk  at  Bologna,  publifh- 
ed  his  Decretum^  which  was  compofed  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  Pandeds,  being  a  compilation,  or  di- 
geft,  of  the  whole  canon  law,  as  thofe  were  of  the 
civil  law.     And,  as  thofe  contained  a  colledlion  of  v.  cmig 
the  anfwers  and  opinions  of  all  thegreateft  Roman  l^^'  \  '* 
lawyers,  fo  did  this  of  the  opinions,  decrees,  and 
judgments,  of  fathers,  doctors,   popes,  and  coun- 
dlfi.     Thus  far  it  was  eafy  to  carry  imitation  :  but 
the  Pande£ts  are  admired,  by  the  moft  judicious 
critick,  for  their  accuracy,  clear  nefs,  and  elegance: 
whereas  the  D^rrr/tfm  is  aconfufed,  immeihodical 
compilation,  full   of  errors  and  forgeries.     Yet  as 
it  was  calculated    to  promote  the  power  of  the  Cr*ig,  ut  f«, 
church,  and  particularly   of  the  papacy,  the  ap.  gf^n^  , 
plaufe  it  met  with  from,  the  clergy  and  the  fee  of  xiv.  c/3.' 
Rome  was  fo  great,  that  it  foon  obtained  an  autho-  ST^bu?^ 
rity  fuperior  to  all  the  former  colledlions,  and  b^-  nefidwm. 
came  the  gre^t  code  of  ecclefiaftical  law,  on  which 
the  popiffi  hierarchy  fupported  their  enormous  pre- 
tenfions.    Such  an  union  was  alfo  formed  between 
T  4  the 
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the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  in  many  points 

very  difierenf,  that  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a  learned 

V.  Arthur   Writer)  ilMycQolefcid  ini0  we  fffiem  and  ctrnfanMci^ 

A^lao'tutc  and  wen  fo  tki  iogiUnr^  and  in  Jo  mar  a  d^rn  if 

juris  civjiis  relation^  ibat  ibe  am  c$uU  not  fnbfiji  mtboni  iba 

P°^/*^'  ofber  :  for  which  he  gives  this  resfony  **  that  the 

^*  canon  law  was  originally  derived  from  the  impe- 

^*  rial  conftitudoDs  i  and  that  whatever  is  moft  ^%^ 

^^  cellent  in  it  cannot  be  denied  to  have  (lowed  from 

^^  the  civil  law/'    Certain  it  is,  that  tbefe  laws» 

in  the  age  I  write  of,  ^nd  loi^  afterwards,  afibrded 

a  mutual  fupport  to  each  other  |  the  profeflbrs  of 

both  were  the  (ame  •,  and  it  was  aeceflary  for  any 

clergyman,  who  deTired  to  rife  in  the  churdi,  to 

be  a  civilian  and  a  canonift. 

V.  seid.         There  is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  one  of  t^ 

^ku'' '°  epiftles  of  Peter  of  filois,  which  Mr.  Sdden  ha* 

1094^1095.  taken  notice  of,  in  his  diflertation  upon  Fleca.  The 

hi^J^iks**^  words  are  thefe :  **  In  the  houfeof  my  mafter,  tlie 

VuL  iv.  '   f <  archbifiiop  of  C^nterbqry,  there  are  a  (etc  of 

f^  very  learned  men,  expert  in  a|l  the  rules  oijuS- 

^^  rice,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  prudence  §ai 

*'  knowledge.     It  is  their  oonftant  cuftoniy^lfber 

*'  prayers  and  before  they  dine,  to  exercife  tbem- 

^*  (elves  in  reading,  in  difputations,  and  imbiber 

*'  cifion  of  legal  cafes.    Taus  all  ibe  knotiy  qnafiians 

**  of  the  kingdom  are  referred ;  which  being  brought 

*'  forth  into  the  auditory,  where  all  the  company 

*^  aflfembles,    every   one,  according  to  his  rank, 

^^  whets  his  underilanding  to  fpeak  well,  without 

^^  wrangling  or  obloquy,  and   with  all  the  acute- 

^*  nef^  and  iubtilty,  that  is  in  him,  declares,  what 

'^  he  thinks  the  mod:  prudent  and  found  advice. 

^^  A.nd  if  it  pleafes  God  to  reveal  the  heft  opjdioQ 

•^  to  one  of  the  loweil  among  us,  the  whole  afleai- 

**  biy  agrees  to  it  without  envy  ordetradion."  The 

perfons  who  held   thefe  afTemblies  in  thearchU* 

Ihop's  palaqe,  and  to  whom  tbe  moft  knottf  quffiioms 

■       If 
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of  the  realm  were  referred^  were  probably  clergy- 
men and  civilians.     But  it  muft  be  obferved,  tliat, 
in  this  age,  clergymen  were  alio  ccmtnon  lawyers  \ 
many   prelates  were  employed  by  the  king  as  his 
juftices,  and  William  of  Malmlbury  fays*  that  in 
the  times  when  he  wrote,  there  was  hardly  an  eccli-  7,^^^- 
ftaHick  who  was  not  an  advocate.     The  queftions  re-  \\^i,  ^9.  a", 
ferred  to  them  might  be  alio  of  a  political  kind,  i^- 
concerning  the  general  laws  of  nations,  the  rights 
of  embafladors,  the  obligations  and  conftrudtions 
of  treaties,    and  all  the  rules  of  peace  and  war. 
Neverthelefs  I  do  not  doubti  that,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Henry  the  Second,  the  civil  law  in- 
terwove itfelf,  CO  a  certain  degree,  into  the  fyftem 
of  Englifhjurifprudence.     The  real  excellence  of 
many  of  its  rules  and  decifions,  in  cafes  of  private 
property,  muft  have  greatly  recommended  it  to  (b 
inquifitive  and  judicious  a  prince,  and  to  thofe  who 
held  the  chief  offices  of  judicature  in  his  kingdom. 
But  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  during  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory,  that,  in  the  punifliment  of 
offences  againft  the  ftate,  there  is  reaibn  to  think 
their  regard  to  this  law  was  carried  too  far,  and 
made  them  deviate  in  (bme  inftances  froni  the  ge- 
nius and  principles  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  natural  juftice.     Yet  that* 
in  other  points,  the  law  of  England  received  great 
improvements,  by  the  ingraftments  made  from  the 
civil  law,  as  well  m  this  reign,  as  under  many  fuc^ 
ceeding  kings,  can,  I  think,  no  more  be  difputed^ 
than  that  it  waA  wife  jealouiy  and  caution  in  the 
parliament,  under  (bme  of  tho(e  kings,  to  prevent 
it  from  acquiring  too  great  an  authority,  and  en- 
croaching too  much  on  the  common  law  of  Eng*> 
land  \  efpecially  in  matters  relating  to  government 
and  the  liberty  of  the  fubje£t. 

About   the  year  eleven  hundred  and  (eveoty,  a  v.cnig 
compilation  of  the  feudal  laws,  as  pradtifed  in  Loa>  ur^p.  46, 

bardy,  47- 
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bardy,  was  publidied  at  Milan  in  two  books,  by 
two  fenators  and  confuls  of  that  city,  Gerardus  Ni- 
ger,   and  Obertus  de  Odo.    In  imitation  of  the 
Pandeas^  they  contain  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  on 
queflions  concerniQg  the  feudal  cuftoms,  with  (bme 
imperial  conftitutions  relating  to  feuds.     They  were 
long  afterwards  divided  into  five  books  by  Cujaci- 
us,  their  beft  commentator  *,   before  whofe  time 
they  had  obtained  fo  great  an  authority  intnany 
countries  of  Europe,  that  they  were  recetred  in 
courts  of  juftice,  as  parts  of  the  civil  law.     The 
p.  49>  so*    learned  Craig  afcribes  this  authority  to  imperial 
conftitutions  contained  in  them,  or  by  which  they 
were  confirmed  :  but  Du  Moulin,  Giann^ne,  and 
others  fay,  that,  like  the  books  of  Juftinian,  they 
acquired  by  degrees  the  force  of  laws,  from  ufage, 
from  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  irom  tht 
tacit  confent  of  princes,  who  permitted  them  to  be 
publickly    taught  in  univernties,   enriched   with 
commentaries,  and  cited  in  tribunals,  for  thedeci- 
fion  of  caufes.    It  does  not  appear  that  in  Eng^nd 
any  fuch  regard  was  paid  to  them  ;  though  in  ma- 
ny points  our  laws  were  fi mi lar,  as  being  derived 
trom  the  fame  principles,  and  directed  tothefiioie 
ends.     Yet  it  is  not  improbable,  that  even  in  the 
latter  times  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  (Kit 
more  in  the  next  century,  fome  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  laws,  concerning  feudal  eftates,    may    have 
been  regulated  according  to  their  decifions,  by  the 
ftatutes  then  made,  and,  in  the  determination  of 
doubtful  cafes,  by  the  opinions  of^he  judg^^s. 

It  is  a  notion  of  many  eminent  writers,  that  the 
whole  fyftcm  of  feuds  was  derived  from  the  Lom- 
Feador.  I.  i.  bards.  Sir  Thomas  Crai^,  one  of  the  beft  who 
^^'^'  has  ever  treated  that  fubjeft,  feems  to  incline  to 
this  opinion,  and  fays,  that  the  Lombards,  after 
they  were  fubdued  by  Charlemiqgne,  not  only  re- 
tained their  ancient  cuftotnsy  but,  at  the  return  of 

that 
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that  emperor  into  France,  tranfniittcd  them  with 
him  into  the  furthcft  parts  of  that  kingdom  :  he 
might  have  added,  into  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  the  empire,    where  they  alfo  prevailed  at  that 
time.     But  others  afcribe  the  origin  of  the  feudal  SeeMtdn 
cuftomsto  the  Franks,  and  fome  to  the  Goths.     I  f*™""**^ 
would  obfcrve,  that  if  they  were  really  confined  to  sirW. 
Lombardy  till  that  country  was  fubjeited  to  Charle-  e£JJ'* 
magne,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  fettled  themfelves 
in  Britain  fome  ages  before  that  event,  the  cuftoms 
they   brought  with   them,  and   eftablifhed  in  this 
ifland,  could  not  have  been  feudal.     But,  in  truth, 
all  the  German  nations,  the  Saxons,  the  Franks,  seeSpehMB 
the  Lombards,  the  eaftern  and  weftern  Goths,  had  onFeud. 
fome  general  notions  of  the  feudal  policy,  which  nures^la. 
were  gradually  fyftematifed,   and  brought  into  that  ?•  5- 
(late,  which  we  find  eftablifhed  in  the  empire  un- 
der Conrade  the  Salick,  and  in  France  under  Hugh 
Capet. 

Sir  Thomas  Craig  has  diftinguifhed  four  dates  p^u^^,  j^ 
of  the  feudal  law,  its  infancy,  its  childhood,  its  a-  tit.4- 
dolefcence,  audits  maturity.    To  the  firft  he  aC- c.iv. 
figns  the  times  between  thefirft  overflowings  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fif- 
ty :  to  the  fecond  the  times,  in  which  fiefs,  that 
before  were  annual,  or  at  mod  for  life,  were  ex- 
tended to  the  fons  of  the   vaflal,  and  no  further, 
viz.  from  the  year  fix  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year 
eight  hundred,  when  Charlemagne  was  crowned 
emperor.     The  third  date,  on  the  authority  of  the  c.  vl 
books  of  feuds  above-mentioned,    he  reckons  to 
have  continued  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne  to 
thofeof  Conrade  the  Salick,  during  which  he  fays 
that  the  greater  and  lefler  vaflals  had  begun  to  ufe 
the  ferms,  or  lands,  granted  to  them,  as  their  own  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  the  true  lords  of  them, 
yet  they  aded  as  if  they  were,  being  almod  fecure 
of  the  will  of  their  lords,  provided  they  performed 

the 
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thefervices  ^reed  on  lietwcen  ihcm.  He  alfo  takes 
notice^  that    Charlemagne  wajs  the  firft,  who»  by 
particular    grants,    changed   Ibme   benefices    inro 
feuds,  thii   were  permitted  todefcend  to  the  eldefl: 
fons  of  the    vaffils  ;   but  lays,  that  neither  in  his 
reign,  nor  for  fi>me  years  afterwards,  did  fuch  in- 
heritances become  a  general  law  \  but  were  rather 
particular    privileges,  the   number  of  which   was 
much  encreafed  under  his  grandfiin  Latharitis,  yet 
ftill  without   the  authority  of  any  law  ;  butCon- 
rade  the  Salick  made  one  ;  about  the  year  one 
thoufand  and  twenty  eight,  which   not  only  con- 
firmed the  inheritance  of  fiefs  to  the  (bnsand  grand- 
fiins  of  the   vaffils,  but  permttted   on^  brother  to 
fucceed    tn  another  in    his  paternal  cftase.     With 
this   conftitutTon  therefore  Sir  Thomas  Cr-iig  con* 
eludes  the  third  ftate  of  feuis^  having  before  ob- 
ferved  that  in    France   a   law  had  been  made  by 
Hugh  Capet,  which  perpt::uated  the  luccelfian  to 
fiefs  in   the    firft  degree  \  and  that  both  thevaf- 
fa!s  of  the  king,    and  thofe  who  held  of  them, 
poflTefled   their  fiefs,   not   precarioudy,   nor  at  the 
will  of  another,  but  by  a  righteflablifhcd  in  them- 
c.»ri.        fclves.     The  fourth  ftate,  ur  miturity  of  the  feu- 
dal law,  he    extends  from   the  above-mentioned 
epoch,  viz.  the  comlitution  of  Cunrade  the  Salick^ 
made  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and  twenty  cwo,  be- 
yond the  times  of  which  I  write;  when,  by  a  gra- 
duiil  extenfion   of  the  feudal  rules  ot  inheritance^ 
feuds  were  permitted  to  defcend  to  collaterals^   as 
f^r  as  \h^   leventh  degree.     It  muft  be  obferved,,] 
tliar,  before  the  publication  of  the  Books  of  Feudt ; 
at  Milan,  fome  parts    of  the  feudal  law  had  been 
committed  to  writing,  by  tlie  orders  of  the   Empe- 
v»<i.  Rude-   for  Frederick,  furnamed   Barb-iroffa,  who  was  the' 
v.cum,i.i.    j^^j|.  ^j^^^^  (^^j   reduced  them  to  any  form  or  rule  :' 

but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Books  of  Feuds  received 

any   (auwlion   from  the  authority  of  that  prince  \ 

where- 
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whereas  we  are  affurcd  that  he  greatly  favoured  the  v-  ^J^- 
ftudy  of  the  Panders  and  other  books  of  the  iin-  Frederic.  1. 
perial  law  ;  and  that  ihjC  profefibrs  of  that  law  were  "-^^  5- 
confulted  by  him,  in  his  oioft  important  delibera- 
tions.   Unhappily  for  him^  one  of  thefe  doctors,  seeGwwKK 
named   Manin,  n^aintained  a  thefis,    at   Ronca-  "''  '***■** 
glia,  againft  another^  named  Bulgarius,  in  which 
he  afleried,  that   the    Roman   emperor  was,  by 
right,  the  abfdute  mailer  of   the   whole  world, 
and  of  all  the  goods  of   particulars,  fo  tl;at  he 
might  difpoie  of  them  at  his  pleafure.     This  moft 
abominable  doctrine  he  drew  from  fome  parts  of  the  v.  Anhw 
imperial  laws,  aod  paxticularly  from  foroe  words  of  ASaorfute 
Ulpian  ill-underftood  :  but  though  his  advcrfary,  jurn  dviut, 
who  was  profeflbr  of  the  civil  law  at  Pifa,  endea-  «l  ul  • 
voured  to  vindicate  that  law  from  the  impuution 
of  Co  deftrui^ve  a  principle,  the  flattering  do^or 
prevailed  :  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  a  majori- 
ty of  profeifors  ;  and  Bartolus,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  commentators  on  tbe  books  of  Juftini- 
an,  declares  it  to  he  «  ber^y  to  contradt£t  or  deny 
it.     In  confequence  of  this  judgment  Frederick 
fet  up  fuch  claims  of  untver fal  and  defpotick  autboh 
rity,  that,  though  in  all  other  refpeds  an  excellent 
prince,  he  juftly  raifed  ia  the  Lcnnbarda  and  other 
people  of  the  empire  fuch  an  alarm  for  their  liber-' 
ties,  and  ia- other  kings  fuch  ajealoufy,  as  proved 
very  troublelbme  and  dangerous  to  him,  but  of 
great  advantage  to  Rome,  which  headed  the  party 
of  maleoontenta  agaioft  him.     Indeed,  the.  extra* 
vi^ance  of  the  papal  prcteofipas,    in   that  age, 
would  probably  have  occafioned  the  dowafall  of  the 
popes,  notwithftanding  all  the  aid  they  drew  from 
the  fuperfiirion  and  ignorance  of  the  times^  if  tbe 
almoft  equal  extravagance  of  the  imperial  preten* 
fions  had  not  given  them  a  party,  which  joined 
with,,  and  fupported  them,  on  political  motives. 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  whatever  couote* 
Bacce  the  Roman  laws,  or  the  profeifors  of  them, 

might 
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might  afford  to  thefe  claims  of  ttie  emperor,  the 
genius  and  rpirir  of  the  feudal  laws  were  Co  abfo- 
lately  contrary  to  themt  that,  withoLit  dcftroying 
thole  laws,  which  thea  were  eftablifhed  overihc 
greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  to  the  fupporc  of  which 
he  himfelf  had  given  a  new  fanCtioti  in  the  alTcmbly 
at  Roncaglia,  it  was  impolFible  for  him  to  make 
them  good. 

The  Dear  mm  of  Graiian  and  the  Books  of 
Feuds  having  been  publiihed  in  emulation  of  the 
Panders ^  a  treatife  was  alfo  written,  abour  the 
latter  cud  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  on  the 
laws  and  cuftomsof  England,  not  profeiling  to  be 
a  complete  collection  of  alt  of  them  (which  the 
SceGUnv.  HUtlior  fays,  in  his  preface,  would  be  impDllible, 
Proieg.  from  the  confufed  mul[irudc  of  them,  and  from 
the  ignorance  of  writers)  but  to  reduce  to  writing 
fuch  of  them,  as  were  in  general  and  frequent 
life  in  the  king*s  court. 

The  title  prefixed  to  this  book,  in  the  printed 
edition  of  the  year  fix  teen  hundred  and  four, 
and  which  1  find  agreeable  ro  an  ancient  manu* 
NBm.746.  fcript  in  the  Harlcian  library,  fays,  i/  was  c€mp$^ 
fedin ibe  time  of  Kmg  Fknry  ibe  Sicond^  tb^  tllujiri^ 
cm  Ranuipb  de  Gtanvitle^  wha  of  aii  in  $bofe  d  ys 
was  ibs  moli  Jkiiied  in  the  law  of  ibe  realm  a^d  ibe 
anckm  (ujloms  ibinaf^  ibn  holding  the  hilm  of  juf~ 
tici. 

From  ihefe  words  I  infer,  that  this  treatife  was 
not  written  by  Ranulph  de  Glanvilie  himfelF,  but  ■ 
by  {bme  clergyman,  under  his  dlredian  and  care  -,  | 
1  lay  by  fome  clergyman^  becaufe  it  is  written  in 
Latin,  which  couSd  hardly  be  done  by  a  byman 
V.  Proieg.  'f^  'hat  age.  The  writer  apologizes  for  the  ftyle 
Glanvilie.  i\{  his  wofk,  frf  111  theuecelllty  of  ufing  the  terms 
of  law*  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  inftruclive. 
Bur,  though  tor  this  rcaloo,  the  Latin  is  frtquent- 
iy  impure,  the  ftyle,  in  general,  is  cieafj  concite^ 

and 
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and  proper  for  the  fubjeft  ;  and  in  method  it  far 
exceeds    either    the    Decretum    of    Gratian,    or 
the   Lombard  Books   of  Feuds.     It  is  called  by 
Lord   Chief  jufticc  Hale  that  excellent  colheiion  cf^^^^^^ 
Glanville  \  and  certainly,    if  the  matter  of  it  was 
didlated  by  felanville,  and  the  writing  fupervifed, 
the  honour  of  it  may  with  more  reafon  be  given  to 
him,  that  to  the  perfon  who  penned  it  under  his 
diredions.     The  title  fays  further,  that  the  trcatife 
only  contains  thofe   laws  and  culloms,  according 
to  which  pleas  were  held  in  the  king's  court,  at  the 
Exchequer,  and  before  the  king's  juftices,  ubicun- 
quefuerint.     In  the  manufcripts  from  which  thisc- 
dition  was  printed,  the;  whole  treatifc  is  divided  in- 
to fourteen  books ;  but  I  have  (een   one,  which 
feems  to  be  of  the  age  of  King  John  or  Henry  the 
Third,   wherein  the  divifions  are  different,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Craig  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  origi- 
nally in  four  books  ;  as  the  Scotch  treatifc  entitled 
Regiam  Majefiatem^  which  is  almoft  a  tranfcript  of 
it,  has  no  more.     I  cannot   alTent  to   this  opini- 
on, becaufe  I  am  convinced  that  the  Regiam  Ma^ 
jeftatem  was  not  publifhed  before  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  Second  ;  and  we  have  copies  or  Glanville 
which  are  undoubtedly  prior  to  that  time,  and  are 
not  in    four  books.     The    fuppofition    that    the 
Scotch  trcatife  was  the  original,  and  that  Glanville 
tranfcribed  from  thence  the  work  which  goes  by 
his  name,  will  hardly   be  admitted  by  any  perfon, 
who  confiders  the  (late  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of'  Henry  the  Second.     The  carrying 
back  the  introduftion  of  the  feudal  laws  contained 
therein  to  the  times  of  Malcolm  the  Second,  in- 
ftead  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  and  underftanding 
the  David,  by  whofe  command  the  author  fays  he 
compiled  it,  to  be  David  the  Firfl,  inftead  of  Da- 
vid the  Second,  are  alfo  notions  fb  difcordant  to 
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the  ckarcft  hiftorical    fads,    and    fo  difcredited 
by  the    internal    evidence   of  the    book  itfclf  in 
many    points,     that   one    is   amazed    how    they 
ojuld  ever  have  obtained  any  credit  among  fomc 
perfons   of  eminent  pans   and   leaning.     Not   to 
mention   the  arguments  of    Sir    Maithew    Hale 
and    other  Englilhmen,    of   the  grettell   autho- 
Feodor.i.  i.  rity,  in   oppofition  to  them.  Sir   Tliomas  Craig* 
til  8.  ha.  the  moEt  judicious  of  all  the  wrirers  on  feudal  law, 
^*  and  whofc   work  does  honour  to  Scotland,  fpeaks 

of  the  Regiam  Majefiaitm  as  llolen  fromGlanville's 
work,   and  tieats  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
who  fuppofed  it  to  be  an  origin^il  account  of  their 
Jaw$,  as  ^mi/crabk  btindne/s  and  dluh*f.     A  late 
SceEflaft     ingeuious  and  learned  author,  who  fills  one  of  the 
uponfeverd  (eats  of  jufticc  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
uHitf^o'*'    with  an  eminent  reputation,  has  likewife  brought 
BriiihiAmi-  ihc  mofl   convincifig  and  irrefragable    arguments 
SSgiy^i*        CO  Hiew  that  it  coivld  not   have  been  publilbt^d  in 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  the   Fir  ft  \  parti* 
cularly  this  ;  that  the  auttior  of  it  appears  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  civil  law,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  hardly  begun  to  penetrate  into  Eng- 
land before    the    death    of    that    monarch,   and 
mud,  in  all  probabihty,  have  been  much  longer 
in  making  its  way   into  Scotland,  which  in  thofe 
days  received   it^  learning  of    every    kind  from 
England.     I  will  only  add,  that  the  high  encomi- 
ums on  the  then  reigning  king,  in  the  prefaces  ta 
b>th  thcfe  bcioks,  on  account  of  v it^ tot ies  gained 
by  him,  and   fuccefles  in  war,  the  fame  of  which 
had  filled  all  lands,  arc  very  ill  applicable  to  David 
the  Firft, 

The  treatifc  afcribed  to  Glanville  is  the  moft 
ancient  of  our  law-books  now  extant  ;  but, 
many  ages  before,  col  lections  had  been  made  of 
the   Anglo-Saxon  laws^    by  fome  of    the  kings 
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of    that  nation.      Alfred    the    Great   declares,  ^-Wiiian. 
in  the  preface  to    his    laws,    that  he    had    col- nedi,  p.  34. 
Ie6\ed    and  configned  to  writing  many    of   thofe 
cuftoms,  which   had  been   anciently  obferved  in 
England^  and  which   he  approved ;  rejefting  or 
altering  thofe  he  difapproved,  with  the  advice  of 
tis  ^fe  council^  (that  is,  of  the  Saxon  parliament, 
or  witena-gtmote,)     He  particularly  mentions  the 
laws  of  Ina,  his  anceftor,   of  Offa  king  of  the 
Mercians,    and  of  Ethelbert,    the  firft  Chriftian 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  4  out  of  which  he  had 
felefted  thofe  which  he  thought  the   beft,    and 
omitted  the  others.     His  fon.  King  Edward   the  v.  Leia  '■ 
elder,  begins  his  laws  with  a  command  to  all  his  wfikiflf,'*p 
judges  or  magiftrates,  that  they  (hould  give  jull48. 
judgments,  according  to  the  laws,  as  contained  id 
their  Dambec.     This  Spelman  and  Wilkins  call,  v.  Spei- 
in  their  Latin  tranflation,  liber  judicialis  %  and  pro-SoMMcf* 
bably  it  was  the  collection  fpoken  of  by  King  Alfred 
in  the  words  above-cited  ;  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  before  the  times  of  that  prince.     It  retained 
its  authority   till  after  the  reign  of  King  Edgar, 
in  one  of  whofe  laws  there  is  a  reference  to  it, 
concerning  a  penalty,  or  mulft.     But  that  king,  v.  wiikbt 
in   another    ftatute,    declares  and  ordains,    th*t  ^^ITp.^?" 
every  man,  whether  poor  or  rich,  fhall  enjoy  the  L«ie«  poU- 
benefit  of  the  common  law :  which   all  our  ableft  ^*^' 
lawyers,  who  have  treated  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
bed   of  our   antiquaries,   unanimoufly  affirm,    to 
have   then  confided,  for  the  moft  part,   of  un-w 
written  cuftoms.     The   fame  prince,  in  another  ibidem,  p. 
law,  grants  a  liberty  to  the  Danes,  who  were  fub-  •®- 
jedt  to  him  in  England,  of  chufing  for  themfelves 
what  form  of  law  they  liked  beft,  but  commands 
the  Englifh  to  obfcrve  what  he  and  his  wife-men 
had  added  to  the  moft  ancient  laws  of  his  realm, 
from  the  prefent  exigences  of  the  nation.     Hove-  X;"rp2^. 
den  fays,  that,  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  the  law  Poft.p.347.* 
Vol.  If.  U  of 
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of  England  lay  afleep  for  fixty  feven  jMSars,  but 

was  awakened  and    confirmed    by  Edward   the 

Confeflbr,  and  therefore  was  called  his  law^  not 

as  being  firft  enadkd,  or  made*,  by  him,  but  be^ 

caufeit  bad  been  negledted  and  forgotten  from  the 

deceaie  of  his  grandfather.  King  Kdgar,  who  was 

faid  to  have  been  tbt  firji  founder  of  U^  down  to 

his  times.    Yet  we  find  (bme  partiS  of  that  law 

renewed  and  confirmed  by  thofe  of  Canute  the 

Dane ;  anfl  it  is  apparent  from  tlie  words,  of  Edgar 

himfejf,    that,    although   he  ena<£ied    fome  nc^ 

laws,  he  only  ccmfirmod  tlie  common  /ciw«  of  which 

Hiftery  of  the  Origin  (to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  \J  Chief* Jufti^e 

^cwn-    Hale)  is  as  undifcoverable  as  the  head  of  Nile. 

r^p.  5s.:  B^i^  tt^^re  is  good  r/ealbn  to  believe  that  Edward  the 

Confeflor,    not  oqly  revived  and   confirmed  that 

law,  (as.  Edgar  had  done  before  him) .  bi^t  made:a 

new  compilation,  drawn  out  of  ^11  the  laws,  Mqrr 

cian,  Daniih,  and  W^ft-Saxon,   which  had  prje^ 

vailed  in  all  the  different  parta  of  tbc;  kingdom^ 

unitiog-them  into. one,:  tiy  the  advice  of  his  wiifMr 

gemote^  er  parliament^     The  colledion  publi(hod 

under  the  name  of  this  prince's  law^  b/  Lambard 

and  Wilkins,  and  faid,  in  the  title  or  them,    tp 

seeHickes   jiavc  been  Confirmed  by  William  the  Baftard,  is 

r^tt'tii'o,  l"^'y  f?j^<^cd,  as  fpurious,  by  the*  rnqft  learned 

5.  e  *'^*^|.jjj^|^g     g^^j  jI^q^  which  he  did  compile^,  and 

in  which,  it  is  probable,  there  was  a  confirmation 
of  all  the  unwritten  cufioms^  not  condemried  or  al- 
tered thereby,  were  received  and  reftored  to  the 
SfethcAp.  nation  by   William  the  Conqueror, .  w//ifr  frr/4i« 
fi^Ii'^hrok*!)f  ^^^^^^'^"^  ^^^  ad£ii<mi^  which  be  bad  svaOid  (as 
the  Bra'' vol  one  of  his  ftatutes  deckres)  for  the  bene^  of  th$ 
TT^'n'm  ^*!?^'A     Some  of  thefe  laws  fo  confirmed,*  and 
'  publifhed  by  him  in  the  French  or  Norman  lan- 
guage, the  reader  will  find  a  tranfcript  of,  as  iraur 
Hated  into  Latin  by  Whelock  and  VVilkins,  in  tl|e 
Appendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  this  hiftory,- iq- 
gecher  with  all  the  other  ftatutes,  ma,de  by  this 

king. 
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king,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  are  genukie, 
and  which  are  not  penal,  or  relating  to  criminal 
matters ;  all  of  that  nature  being  refcrved  to  be 
publilhed  in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  volume,  to- 
gether with  thofe  enaded  by  King  Henry  the  Se- 
cond. Of  the  laws  of  Henry  the  Firft  I  have  gi- 
ven only  his  charter ;  the  reft  publilhed  by  Wil- 
kins,  though  they  got  into  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer^  being  certainly  fpurious.  The  charter 
fays,  J  reftore  to  you  the  law  of  King  Edward  with  ^ii  to^hc 
iboje  emendations  J  that  my  father  made  therein  by  the  '^^^  vol. 
^  advice  of  bis  barons.  Whatever  therefore  was  not 
altered  in  that  law  by  his  father  Hands  confirmed  by 
this  claufe ;  and  that  law  was  the  whole  body  of  Sax- 
on laws  and  cufcoms,  which  had  been  eftablifhed  un- 
der the  government  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 
The  charter  of  King  Stephen  exprefly  confirms 
all  good  laws  and  good  cuftoms  which  the  nation  bad  ibidem. 
enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Cuftoms 
here  feem  to  be  naentioued  in  addition  to  laws^  for 
fake  of  including  the  unwritten  with  the  written 
oxftatuie  laws.  Henry  the  Second,  by  his  charter, 
confirmed  that  of  his  grandfather :  fo  that  from 
the  reign  of  King  Edgar  to  the  firft  of  the  Plan- 
.tagenets,  inchifivcly,  the  common  law  has  received 
repeated  faodtions,  and  been  delivered  down  as  the 
great  birthright  ^rid  inheritance  of  the  nation. 
But  that  feveral  ftatutes,  or  a£ts  of  parliament,  made 
both  under  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings,  before 
and  during  the  tiroes  of  which  I  write,  either  to 
explain  or  alter  that  law  in  many  points,  have 
.  been  loft,  though  the  pradticc  grqunded  upon  them 
continued,  )  have  not  the  Jcaft  doubt.  It  al(b  ap- 
pears that  fome  feudal  cuftoms  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  arU^ngoiitof  that  policy,  the  ufe  and 
^xercife  of  whk:h  had  not  been  complained  of, 
under  the  gentle  adminiftration  of  Henry  the 
Second,  were  afterwards  limited,  or  taken  away, 
by  exprefs  laws ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  well 
U  2  obferved 
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ftu'^'voi ^'^M  ^^''^rv^<i  by   1/  Coke,  that,    ^'  to  his  ncvtr^ijing 
c.  15.  liotr,  **  honour^  m-fty  aHs  made  in  tic  feign  of  Henry  tht 
p.  29.         L4  fi^if^jg  y^j^r  to  bn  tdiny  thai  matters  fij'juld  be 
"  pui  in  K>,   tf I  ;i^   w^^rr  ^  rtght  mcufiomed  in 
*'  A/i  ^'«ir"     I  cannot   better  conclude  tins   fub- 
jciftj  than  with  rfie  encomium  made  ii[K>n  him,  hi 
the  preface  of  the   tr'eJti:e  afcribed   to  Glanville, 
with  relation  to  his  civil  gnvernment,  and   more 
paniclilarly  to  his  corhJuft  in  the  admini  ft  radon  of 
jtiftice.      The   words   arc  ihefe :    **  How  jaftly, 
**  how  difcreetty,  and  how  mercffiiHy,  in  time  of 
**  peace,  he,  the  author  and  lover  of  peace,  h.ts 
**  behaved   hrmfelf  towards  his   fubjcdlst  is  very 
"  well  known.     When   fuch  Is  the  equity  of  his 
"  Hlghneft's   coiirt,  that  not  one  of  the  judges 
■^  there  has  (b  hardened  a  front,  or  fo  rafh  a  pre- 
>'  fnmption,  as  to  dare  in  the  leaft  to  decline  From 
^       the  Pach  of  juftice^  or  give  any  opinion  contrary 
to  truth.     For  there  the  poor  is  not  oppreffed 
by  the  power  of  fiis  adverfary,  nor  does  the  fa- 
vour or  credit  of  friends  drive  any  perlbn  from 
■"  the  feat  of  judgment.     All  liie  proceedings  arc 
^*'  grounded  upon  the   laws  of  the  kingdom,  cr 
^*  reafmah/e  cufi^ms  tfiMifhci  by  a  long  ufage  :    and 
(what  is  ftil]  more  laudable  J  our  king  docs  not 
difdain  to  be  direAcd  by  the  advSce  of  ftich  of 
*'  his  fubjefls,  as  he  knows  to  excel  others  in  gra- 
*'  vity  of  manners,  in  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
**  caftoms  of  the  realty,  and  whom  he  has  found 
'**  by  experience  to  be  moft  prompt  and  expediri- 
*^  ous,  as  far  fls  reafon  and  juftice   wil!  permit,  in 
*'  determining  causes  and  ending  fnits,  h  atlm^ 
*-'•  famelimes  wi{b  ri^^^ ^and  fomelimts  vtUb  hHtiy^ 
*\  ds  they  fee  toBem^yHper:" 
\  "On  tJicfe  laft  words   1  would  cr^ferre,  that,  as 
itfthofe  days  there  wa^  no  diilitift  eourt  of  ^n^ 
ty,  the  jtidges  of  the  king's  court  had  probab^  a 
power  of  mitigating  in  fome   cafes  the   rigniir  of 
the  law/    But  however  this  miy  have  been,  the 
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teftimony  given  to  the  wifdom  and  goodne(s  of 
Henry,  in  that  firft  of  royal  duties,  the  adminif- 
traiion  of  juftice,  if  not  by  the  grand-jufticiary 
himfelf,  yet  certainly  by  one  who  wrote  according 
to  his  fentimcnts,  is  of  no  little  weight :  and  it  will 
be  (hewn,  from  ft  ill  more  unqueftionable  eviden- 
ces, from  the  ads  of  that  prince,  and  from  the  re- 
verence paid  by  foreign  powers  to  the  fame  of  his 
juftice,  that  the  praife  he  received  from  his  fub- 
jedts,  in  this  and  other  contemporary  writings, 
was  not  adulation. 

Of  what  orders  of  men  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  compofed,  in  the  times  of  which  I  write,  fs 
a  quellion  much  difputcd,  and  which  can  never,  I 
believe,  be  fo  abfolutely  decided,  as  to  put  an  end 
to  any  difference  of  opinion  about  it  j  efpecially 
if  the  controverfy  (hould  be  fupported  and  fhar- 
pened,  (as  it  has  fornierly  been)  by  the  fpirit  of 
party  ;  or  by  what  is  no  lefs  unfriendly  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth,  attachment  to  a  fyftem.  But 
happily  the  enquiry  is  rather  matter  of  curiofity 
than  real  importance;  becaufe  the  right  of  the 
commons  to  a  fhare  in  the  legidature  and  national 
councils,  even  according  to  the  hypothefis  of  thofe 
who  are  moft  unfavourable  to  them,  has  antiquity 
enough  to  give  it  all  the  eftabliftiment  which  can 
be  derived  from  long  cuftom,  and  all  the  reve- 
rence and  authority,  which  time  and  experience 
can  add,  in  opinions  of  men,  to  the  fpeculative 
reafon  and  fitnefs  of  wife  inftitutions.  I  therefore 
treat  of  this  queftion,  rather  as  it  is  a  neceflary  part 
of  my  fubjedt,  than  as  worthy  in  itfclf  of  any  very 
anxious  inveftigation :  nor  do  I  pretend  to  do 
more  than  draw  together  fome  rays  of  light, 
fcattered  in  a  few  important  records,  and  in  fome 
pafTages  of  the  moft  authentick  contemporary 
hiftorians,  fubmitting  the  refult  of  them  to  the 
judgment  of  t!ie  reader,  with  very  great  diffidence 
of  my  own. 

u  3  If 
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If  we  look  to  the  bed:  accounts  bf  the  original 
cudomsi  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  we  (hall 
find,  that,  in  their  communities,  all  the  freehol- 
ders enjoyed  an  equal  right  with  the  nobles,  to 
afTift  in  c]ieliberations  om  affairs  of  great  moment. 
When  they  made  their  nrft  fettlements  in  any 
foreign  country,  and  while  their  numbers  were 
moderate,  this  right  might  be  exercised,  without 
any  great  inconvenlencci  by  the  whole  body  of 
freeholders  aflembling  together  in  open  plains. 
vid.  Matt.  That  it  was  exerci(ed  in  this  manner  by  the 
lit'lZ'.  Anglo-Saxon  people,  after  thej  came  into  Britain, 
»is-  n  we  are  affured  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  authcv 
J**^*"-  rity,  Matthew  of  Weftminfter,  who  fays,  "  that 
the  meadow  near  Staines,  in  which  the  great  char- 
ter was  granted  by  King  John,  had  the  name  of 
runemeedy  which,  in  the  &xon  language,  fignified 
the  meadow  of  counfiK  becaufe^  from  ancient  times^ 
it  had  been  ufual  to  conjfklt  tbere^  upon  bujinefs  which 
concerned  the  peace  of  the  kingdom*^  But  thiscuf-* 
torn  had  been  difufed  under  the  government  of  the 
Normans,  and  ((b  far  as  I  can  difcover)  for(bme 
time  before ;  perhaps  from  the  lime  that  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  was  united  into  one  kingdom.  Nor  do 
I  find  a  fingle  inftance  of  its  being  ever  revived, 
till  that  extraordinary  meeting  in  the  reign  of 
King  John ;  all  the  parliaments,  or  great  councils, 
whereof  we  have  any  account  before,  paving  been 
held  in  churches,  abbies,  or  royal  caftles.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore,  that,  if  the  right  of  the 
freeholders  continued,  the  greater  part  'of  them 
nuift  have  exerciled  it,  not  pcrfonally,  as  they 
did  in  more  ancient  times,  but  by  reprefentatives. 
See  Bratiy's  We  arc  aflured,  by  a  record  which  Dr.  Brady  has 

Pcliri'^ti*  ^^^^^»  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^^  fifteenth  year  of  King 
introdufvion  John,  not  only  the  greater  barons,  but  alltheinfe-: 
iTf  Kng"'^.  ^'^^^  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to 
4' >  68.       be  fummoned  to  parliament  by  particular  writs. 

♦     Wc 
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We  may  therefore  conclude,  that,  till  that  time^  ^^^*Jl^^^^ 
no  reprefentatives  had  been  fent  by  any  of  thefe  b<^k**rWe 
to  fervc  for  them   in  parliament;  but  they  were*°^®^^^ 
accuftomed  to  attend  the  great  councils  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  own  perfons.  Nor  were  they  yet  become 
fo  numerous,  as  that  they  might  not  be  contained  in 
the  body  of  a.church,  or  the  great  hall  of  an  ab- 
bey or  a  caftle.     But  thefe  were  far  from  being 
all  the  freeholders  in  the  kingdom.     Under  that 
defcription  were  comprehended   all  who  held  of 
the  barons,  either  by  knight-fervice  or  freq  focagc, 
and  all  the  pofleiTors  of  alodial  eftates,  with  all  the 
free  inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs  not  hold- 
ing of  the  crown.      The  number  of  ifcefe   was 
too  great  to  be  contained   in  any  building,  how 
.fpacious  foever.      We  are  therefore   to  enquire, 
whether,  during  the  times  of  which  I  treat  in  this 
hiftory,  all  thele  men  were  either   wholly  exclu- 
ded from  parliament,   or  were  prefent  there  by 
any  kind  of  reprefentation.     Some  learned  writers 
have    fuppofed,    that   every    fuperior   lord,    who 
held  of  the  king  immediately  and  in  chief,  being 
the  head  of  his  tenants  in  all  the  degrees  of  fubin- 
feudation,  whatever  he  agreed  to  in  matters  of 
government  iound  all  his  vajjfals.     For  which  rea- 
ibn  Sir  H.  Spelman  gives  it  sis  his  opinion,  ^^  thai 
in  making  laws  of  tbe  kingdom  ibe  common  people 
were  not  confulted  witb^  bui  only  the  barons^  and 
thofe  which  held  in  capite^  who  were  then  called 
concilium   regni.      And  the  common  people  beings 
by  way  of  tenure^  under  one  or  other  of  them^  did 
then  by  him  that  was  their  chief  lord  fas   by  their 
tribune  or  procurator^  and  as  now  by  the  knights  of 
ibe  fbire)  con  fent  or  differ  in  lawmakings  and  are 
not    therefore    named  in    the   title  of  any  ancient 
law^      But,    though    it    may  appear    that  this 
notion  has  indeed  fome  foundation  in  the  genius 
and  contexture  of  the  ftrid  feudal  fyftem  then 
^(labliHied  in  £;iglapd„  it  muil  be  obferved,  that 
U  4  the 
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the  pofTeflbrs  of  alodial  eftates,  in  the  number  oF 
'  which  were  all  the  parochial  clergy,  having  no  fo- 
perior  lord  to  a(ft  for  them  in  parliament,  couid  • 
not  be.thus  represented,  or  virtually  bound  by  the 
a£ls  of  the  king's  barons,  to  whom  they  were 
not  attaghed  by  any*  feudal  connexion,  and  of 
whom  they  lield  nothing.  I  wouM.JikeWife  re-* 
mark,  that  the  knights,  cnizens,  and  burgefles, 
who  are  now  the  repreicntatives  of,  the  commons 
of  England^  are  ehffed  by  ^hofe  for  whom  they 
ferve  ^  all  their  power  is  'derived  to  them  from 
their  eledors ;  and,  uponr  a  diflblution  of  the  par* 
liament,  and  the  calling  of  a  new  pne,  thofe  elec<- 
tors  are^g^in  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  choice : 
whereas  iflie  reprefentatives,  which  Sir  H.  Spelman 
has  fuppbfed  in  his  hypothefis,  were  neither  elefffd^  • 
nor  liable  to  h^ changed  at  any  period  of  time,  by 
thofe  they  rcprefentod  j-  their  right  to  fit  in  parlia-* 
mcnt  not  arifing  from  any  truft  gonfecred  by  the 
people,  but  wholly  from  their  tenures.  Indeed  it 
feems  improper,  at)d  a  force  on  the  words,  to 
call  them  repre/ematives  or  procurators.  But  fiir-r 
ther,  it  is  certain,  that  the  feudal  fuperiority  waa 
the  fame  under  the  government  of  Henry  (he 
Third  as  of  William  4he  Firft,  and  continued 
lb  for  Cnne  ages.  IP  therefore  the  barons,  and 
fuperior  lords  of  great  fiefs,  hoiden  immediately 
of  the  crown,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  inftitutions 
of  William  the  Firft,  been  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
their  vaflals  in  parliament,  and  the  notion  was 
then,  that  every  feudatory,  holding  by  a  mefne  te- 
nure, was  bound  by  the  parliamentary  aAs  of 
his  lord,  how  came  that  notion  to  be  diftarded  in 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  or  under 
the  reign  of  his  fon,  or  at  any  time  afterwards, 
while  the  feudal  conltitution  remained  in  this 
kingdom  ?  A  baron,  who  held  of  the  crown,  was 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes  tbe  bead  pf  bis  vajjhls^ 
\Xi  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Firft  >an4  E^rd 

the 
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the  Third,  as  much  as  in  any  of  the  preceding 
reigns.  How  happened  it  then,  that  theconfcnt 
of  thofe  vaflals  to  the  making  of  laws,  or  any 
other  slOl  of  moment  to  the  publick,  was  not  ilill 
included  in  the  voie  of  tlicir  lord  ?  why  was.  it  gi- 
ven, againil  the  courfe  of  former  proceeding, 
not  by  bim^  as  ibeir  repre/entaiive,  but  by  knights 
of  the  (hires,  or  by  citizens,  or  by  burgeffcs, 
chofcq  by  the  vaffals?  Some  learned  men  have 
afTerted,  that  this  change  was  brought  about  by 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Leiceftcr,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third.  But  we  have  a 
record  which  demonftrates  that  date  to  be  falfe. 
A  writ  of  fummons  diredted  to  the  (heriffs  of 
Bedfordfhire  and  Buckinghamfliire,  and  requiring 
two  knights  to  be  fent  for  each  of  thofe  counties, 
is  extant  in  the  clofe  roll  of  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  Henry  the  Third.  And  there  is  a  claufe  in  see  the 
the  great  charter  of  the  ninth  of  the  fame  king,  p^*'^*J^j|'^j. 
whereby  it  is  declared,  that,  together  with  the  ftm^tediar 
fpiritual  and  temporal  lords,  other  inferior  free-  ^ 
holders,  et  omnes  de  regnOy  by  which  words  I  un- 
derftand  the  whole  commonalty  of  the  realm^  granted 
to  the  king  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  their  movea- 
ble goods,  in  return  for  the  liberties  accorded  to 
them  in  that  charter.  Nor  can  I  difcover,  in  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times,  any  reafon  fufficient  to 
render  it  probable,  that  (b  great  an  alteration  fhouid 
then  have  been  made  in  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land. But,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  muft  natural* 
ly  have  produced  fome  difputes,  which  wotildhave 
been  taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  many  hiftori- 
ans,  who  lived  in  that  age,  and  who  have  left  ve- 
ry large  and  particular  accounts  of  lefs  important 
tranfadions.  The  Roman  hiftory  is  full  of  diflfen- 
tions  and  ftruggles  between  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians. The  lame  contefts  likewife  appear  in  fe- 
veral  other  m\tx,  governments,  both  ancient  and 
modern  \   and  every  advantage,  which  the  arifto- 

cratical 
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cratical  or  the  popular  powers  obtained  in  thofc 
contefts,  is  diftindly  marked  by    hirtoriana.     But 
the  Englifh   hitlory  is  quite  filent  as  to  any  dif* 
putes,  between  the   nobility   and  the  people^  on 
this  account^  from  the  earlielt  times  of  the  Sa^oo 
govern  me  nr,    down  to  the  reign   of  Charles  the 
Firft.     Soon  after  the  limes  of  which  1  write,  we 
find  the  king  and  the  barons  engaged  in  civil  wars, 
on  account  of  difputes  between  the  royal  preroga- 
tive and  the  liberties  of  the  nation^  in  which  the 
barons  were  fiip ported  by  the  arms  of  the  com- 
mons:   but  there  was  not  the  leaft  trace»  in  that 
part  of  our  hiftory,  of  any  difienfion  between  the 
barons  and    commons    concerning  this   queftion. 
From  whence,  I  think,  wc  may  prefume,  that  the 
right  of  the  commons  mufl  have  been  inconteHably 
eftablilhed  by  cuftom,  and  interwoven   into  the 
original  frame  of  our    government.      For,    that 
the  admillion  of  all  the  lower  orders  of  freemen, 
or  indeed  of  any  large  number»    to    the  great 
council  of  the  kingdum,  and  to  a  paniciparion  of  jB 
the  Ugiilative  power,  which  they   had  no  right  to  ■ 
before,  fhould  be  fo   eafily  brought  about,  as    to 
pafs  unobfcrved  by   any  writer  who  lived  in  that 
age,  is  hardly  conceivable.     Even  if  we  fuppoie 
(as   (bme  have  done)  that  the  fitting  in  parlia- 
ment, which  is  now  thought  fo  valuable  a  privi- 
lege, was  then  regarded  only  as  a  irohkU  and  bur- 
ibeity  the  laying  that  oncr^^us  Obliiatim  on  orders 
of  men,  who  had   been   before  exempt  from  it, 
muft  naturally  have  met  with  refiftance,  and  op- 
pofition,  on  their  part*     But  that  it  was  generally 
feen  in  a  very  different  light  may  be  inferred  from 
the  a£l  of  the  fourth  of  Edward  the  Third,  which 
is  thus  word;d,  '*  It  is  accorded^  that  a  parliament 
"  ftiall  be  hoiden  every  year  once,  and  more  often, 
"  if  need  be/'     The  prefiimptlon  is  llroag*  that 
they  to  whom  the  king  accorded  this  rtatute  con- 
fidered  the  fervice  in  parliament  as  a  privilege^  of 

which 
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which  thcy.€arneffly  dcfired  the  frequent  enjoy- 
ment :  otherwife,  they  would  not  have  petitioned 
the  crown  to  call  them  to  it  (6  often,  and  bound 
the  king,  by  an  exprefe  law,  not  to  omit  or  negledt 
it.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  law  did  only 
confirm  an  ancient  ufage.  For  nothing  appears  in 
die  wording  of  it,  or  in  the  hiftory  of  the  times, 
to  induce  one  to  believe,  that  it  made  any  change 
in  the  Englifti  conftitution.  We  know  indeed  that 
fome  boroughs,  which,  from  their  poverty,  were 
unable  to  bear  the  expence  of  fending  members 
to  parliament,  declined  the  ufe  of  that  privilege : 
but  no  argument  can  be  drawn,  from  thefe  par- 
ticular inftances,  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  com- 
mons, in  counties,  cities,  or  other  more  wealthy 
boroughs.  As  for  the  nobility,  whofe  power  was 
never  higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
it  feems  incredible,  that  if  the  whole  legiflative  au- 
thority had,  before  that  time,  been  always  placed 
in  them  and  the  king,  they  fhould  not  have  op- 
pofed  the  extenfion  of  it  to  fo  many  perfons  of  a 
lower  rank  in  the  (late.  And  with  regard  to  the 
earl  of  Leicefter,  it  was  not  his  interelt,  while  he 
was  afting  at  the  head  of  the  nobles  and  people, 
in  a  very  dangerous  conteft  againft  the  crown,  to 
make  any  innovations  ofFenfive  or  diftadeful  to 
either  of  thofe  bodies.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  new  inftitutions,  begun  by  the  earl,  (hould 
have  been  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  Edward 
die  Firft. 

Among  the  clofe  rolls  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  v.  Ror. 
of  that  king,  there  is  a  writ  of  fummonsto  parli-  S'.*"^*/^. 

I  .    «     •     •         rt  J  ••  •         Edw.   I.   in 

ment,  m  which  it  is  aflerted,  not  as  an  mnovation  dorfo. 
introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  but  a  maxim 
grounded  on  a  moji  equitable  lawj  ejiablijhed  by  the 
forejigbl  and  wifdom  of  /acred  princes^  that  what 
concerned  ail  fhould  be  done  with  the  approbation  of 
alhj  and  that  dangers  to  the  whole  community  fhould  be 
obviated  by  remedies  provided  by  the  whole  community. 

Some 
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Some  very  emioent. writers  liRve  fyp^fed^  tbpt; 
none  but  the  king's  iqferior  cepants  in  chief  .were  at . 
firft  rcprcfenti^d  by  th€ . knights  of  the  (hires;  but 
there  is  oo  Ancient  evideaqe  ,to  fupport  that-  (pini- 
on. Ontheicontrary,  it  appoars,  fromffQixie  of  the 
mod  ancient  writs  now  rematning*  that  the  kpights 
were  fent  to  reprefent  tbf  vsme  commnniiy  of  the 
county  I  and.  how  this  eXpreffiop  fliouid  fignify  ibfi 
inferior  tOMnis  in  chiefs  exciuiively  of  all  the  other 
freeholders,  I  do  not  well  comprehend. 

There  is  not  in  any.of  ^thofewjrits^  nor  in  the 
oldeft  we  have  for  fending  up  repre6»tt^tives  from 
cities  and  boroughs^  the  leaft  intiioation,  thac 
fuch  eleAions  were  a  i^V/dty  then  juitroduced. 
See  TyrreVs  But  fomc  writs  arc  takeii  notice  of  by  Mr..  Tyrrel, 
fuTol.^iii!  ^  diligent  fearcher  into  jppQ/dfi  on  .thi^rfu^ft* 
p.* 60,  61. '  which  fee  forth  a  claioi^of.  o^rtain  unam^  it^^af^ie^ 
dmefncy  bdlbre  the  .fifi]eendi..year  of  Igdward  the 
Second,  chat;  Aey.  qiight  nil.  to  be  chMged  wit^ 
waees  fo[  knights  of  t^  ■  /hire ;  for^^nmP  .  «l  ^bog 
and  ibeir  ancfjifirss,  tiwdntf  ^  tbe  f^mfi-jms^i^^  kadf 
from  tim  hrfonimemorj^  k^^  alufsysf^i/ff^id^  hy 
cuftom^  from  ibe  txpencts  ofhights^ftnf  iyi  tl^  com^ 
muntty  of  their  county  tfi  the,  pafjiamcnfi  of  tbo^  king^ 
and  of  bis  rtf/al  progenitors .  If  no  w«g^  Jfiad  been 
ever  paid  to  knights  of  the  (hire  till  t^e  iiseigq  cf 
Henrv  the  Third,  it  would. h^ve  beertj  pieppfto- 
rous  tor  thefe  men  to  tell  the  grandfon  p£  that  .king, 
that  they  had  enjoyed  a  cuftomary  privilege  of 
not  paying  fuch  wages  from  time  bsyond'MPttarf^ 
which  is  defined  by  our  la.yr-books,  to  he  a  time 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  of  King 
Richard  the  Fir  ft  %  and  muft  be  fMpppf^dy.when 
this  exemption  was  claimed,  to  go  much  further 
back. 

With  regard  to  cities  and  boroughs,,  there  are 
likewife  extant  two  claims,  made  in  tbe  tl^i^  of 
Edward  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Third,  .tt# 
proceedings  upon  which  .feem   decu(iv<\af    the 

icnfc 
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fenfe  of  that  age,  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the 
cuftom  df  citizens  and  burgefics  coming  to  parlia- 
ment, and  from  towns  that  were  held  under  fub- 
jeAs,  not  immediately  of  the  crown ;  I  mean  the 
claims  of  the  towns  ot  St.  Albans  and  Barnftable:  seetfaenotn 
to  which  1  will  add  the  teftimony  of  the  whole  le-  i°j**^^|^.; 
giflatiire  within  the  fame  age.     By  a  ftatute  of  hih.  of  "the 
the  fifth  year  of  Richard  the  Second  it  is  enadle<^  |^^*^***^-  *'• 
**  that  all  and  Angular  perfons  and  commonalties, 
"  which  from  henceforth  fhall  have  the  fummons 
**  of  the  parliament,  fliall  come  from  henceforth 
*'  to  the  parliaments  in  the  manner  as  they   are  sce  Kebie't 
**  bound  to  do,  and  have  been  aceUftomed^  within  |*^"!!*c^ 
*'  ihe  realm  of  England^  of  old  times.     And  if  any  ^!\x  ann.' 
•*  perfon  of  the  fame  realm  which  from  henceforth  **^"-  »38*- 
**  (hall  have  the  fame  fummons,   (be   he  arch-  *"'  '*' 
**  bifhop,    bi(hop,   abbot,    prior,  duke,  earl,  ba- 
*'  rory,  baneret,  kni^bl  of  tbeftjtre^  citizen  of  city^ 
•^  burgefs  of  borough^  or  other  Angular  pcrlbn  or 
*'  commonalty)  do  abfent  himfelf,  and  come  not 
"  at  the  faid  fummons  (except  he  may  rcafonably 
*'  and  hpneftly  excufe  him  to  our  lord  the  king; 
"  he  fhall  be  amerced  and  otherwife  punifhed,  ac- 
•*  cordtng  as  of  old  times  hatb  been  ufed  to  be  done 
*'  within  the  faid  realm  in  the  faid  cafe.'* 

No  diftindHon  is  made  in  this  flatute  between  the 
antiquity,  of  fummons  to  parliament  fent  to  the 
greater  nobility,  and  thofe  to  citizens,  burgefles, 
and  knights  of  the  ftirres.  All  are  fpoken  of  as 
having  been  accujiomed  of  old  times  to  come  thither^ 
and  the  ancient  penalties  for  non-attendance  are 
refierred  to  as  the  rule  for  punirtiing.thofe  who  (hould 
abfent  themfelves  for  the  future.  It  feems  very 
difficult,  if  not  impofliblc,  to  reconcile  thefe  ex- 
preffions  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  date  the 
admiffion  of  the  conimons  into  the  pariiamehts  of 
this  realm,  fo  near  to  the  times  when  this  ftatute  was 
enafted,  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firfl,  or  of 
Henry  the  Third.     But  befides  thefe  authorities, 

drawn 
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drawn  filo«;aiUtut«!8  aod  .rraords,  very  evident  indi- 
cations of  t}ie:pielenGeof lithe  people  in  thcioational 
council,  abdof  their  BebgccmilitueBt  parts  thereof, 
though,  indeed,  m  a  coim^ed,  diferd^ly  iinuuiar, 
are  to  be  found  Vi  ibme'  itncient  hi^bries,  a^d  oon- 
tempmnY.lMEDuntB  .<^.«ran|adiQn$  .in  pariiaaient, 
during  ihe:  times  whicli  I  write;  of;  yizi  Jrom  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Coofe^.  td  thalof  rl^kqry  the 
oecondi..         .,, ;         t  .-   :  ;        .  ■  v.;     .?  •  .    - 

Ney«^^  It  i^  qeftain^    tUt  m  ^^Qt  times^ 
and  lon^  a&jrw^gxls^  OKtiipvy  .bufindsy.fmd  even 
feme  ag^iu  affairs  d^  jiie  'kiogdon^^  i^^ 
treated  o^.fHld:  .detcrn9tt(ed,'t3ry  the  .-^Mcs,  ^ooc^ 
who  met^**  acoc^^dif^  cufton^..tl^,  tinaes 

in  a  y.«Wji  *W»w4y*r«artW 

. xnas,  EffUik.  and.Wlv^nl;|4(^  It;W9s^ hprebcecn 
too  inconvgHfint  to  fumpiow^  rft^mirfind .S^  the 
moft  d^toajj  pacts  of  Sn^wcl^'  alL^.fflfl'  otjxaM, 
hurrah,  .^dimighft/^iAcftiurcs i,  bkm*  potukji thoir 
cQnlUtH9^Jiave^  e:|^peac(;.GJf  their 

wages  994  tti^^cllif^  But  the  .affie^ 

the  no^ks,!!^  Gonxfo^  nx)pq^ea^  md  ap- 

pears to^fu^y^  .aded,  fxiot  mily  as  a  coiindl  f^ib^ 
and  fupren^p  Qoujt,o(  judicature,  but,  aa  bong  au* 
thorifed,  by- penxiiir\(^;S*Hd  cornmqii  confenc,  to 
exercufe.ion}e..dqgr)^^  power,  the 

limits  oj£'..whi(ii.MfeK^  ckfined.     The 

king.w^  Blw.^ys prel^itvfii;  k^,  and  foractime^  wore 
his  Cfown^  ■  i^  h^  00^  ndw,i^  /ull  parliaraeni:;  all  the 
M^Zltei.  liobilipr/J^^         being,  (j^refl^dm  their   robes.'    We 
Hurtir.iion.  arc  tcMibjj.ft^  writers,  that  William  tbs 

wii  I.       Fjrft  ^S^,j^s:x^  tliele  affemblies,  it 

Q\ir'i&^^Jiv^pl6df&£^  in  WIwIk^^*  ^^ 

viM'tiv   ^^;JlMft'^l^^  appears,^ 

fubV.n/''"' tliathecoftTened|Ui(^  fcme  of  Kis 

1069.       -  Qthei;  ciUflSfr i^ 

at  Y<)rk,i  ImI^  y^  .one  rmouiand  an^  G^^lmnci,, 
l}e  ofdavedjhiSijTown  ac^^  rt;g-^//4i  to  be  carriecl 

tliid:qr"^9iiv^jnchci^      ^lvsch^i^'oT;placx./ww^ 
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for  the  eafier  difpatch  of  bufmefe  in  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, and  that  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
favoured,  in  their  turns,  with  the  benefit  of  thefe 
meetings,  wherein  our  monarchs  difplayed  their 
utmoft  ftate  and  magnificence.  William  of  Malmf-  l.  iii.  f.  53. 
bury  fays,  that,  on  fuch  occafions,  the  above-men- 
tioned prince  made  very  fplendid  feafts,  for  the 
entertainment  of  thofe  who  came  to  attend  his 
council ;  and  fummoned  thither  all  his  fpiritual  and 
temporal  nobles,  that  the  embafladors  of  foreign 
nations  might  admire  the  pomp  of  (b  numerous  an 
aflembly,  as  well  as  the  fumptuoufnefe  of  the  ban- 
quets provided  for  them.  The  fame  munificence, 
in  feafling  was  continued  by  his  fucceilbr,  but 
dropped  by  Henry  theFirft.  Stephen  revived  it,  with 
great  luftre,  at  the  banning  of  his  reign,  and 
would,  doubtlefs,  have  perfevered  in  it  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  if  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
wretched  poverty,  which  they  foon  brought  upon 
him,  had  not  prevented  him  from  indulging  the 
liberality  of  his  nature.  It  has  been  menticaied  in 
the  former  part  of  this  book,  that  Henry  the  Second 
wore  his  crown,  in  meetings  of  this  nature,  at  Lin^ 
coin  and  Worcefter ;  in  the  laft  of  which  cities  he 
made  a  folemn  vow,  that  he  would  wear  it  no 
more.  But  the  omiiTion  of  this  ceremony  did  not 
alter  the  cuilom  of  fununoning  the  nobility,  at  the 
ufual  feafons  of  the  year,  when  tlie  king  was  in 
England.  It  frequently  happened,  that  the  occa- 
fions for  calling  the  connmons  to  parliament  fell  in 
with  thofe  feftivals;  and  in  that  cafe,  I  prefume, 
tlie  fummons  being  fent  to  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  converted  fuch  councils  into  full  and 
compleat  parliaments.  Of  this  we  have  an  inftance 
in  the  firft  year  of  King  Stephen,  which  is  particu- 
larly confidered  in  one  of  the  notes  to  this  book^ 
among  other  proofs,  drawn  from  hiftory,  of  the 
prefence  of  the  commons  in  the  parliaments  of  this 
kingdom,   during  the  period  from  the   death  of 

Edward 
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Edward  the  Confdtqr  to  that  of  Henry  the  Second- 
There  i»  alfo  reafoi^  to  believe,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned comicil,  held  stt  Worccfter,  wias  a  fall  par- 
liament.   But  neithep  the  number  of  rqprefentativcs, 
nor  the  moctes  of  reprefentation,  were  fo  abfiJutcly 
fixed,  as  nc^  lo  be  lyjble  to  occdional  variations  at 
the  will  of  the  crown.    Perhat>s  the  principal  ma- 
giftrates  of  cities  and  boroughs  may,  at  (bme  times, 
have  been  deputed^  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to 
reprefifnt  ihcft  ppntfnmiiriesi    And  it  feqms,   that 
in  cbnfimiiitjr  to  the  imcient  German  cuftcnn,  fb 
far  ais  could  be  pradiifid  wlven  the  f^Oemblies  of  dw 
nation  were  no  k>nger  convened  in  qpen  phunS|  none 
of  the  inferior  ordett  dF  freemen,  reudii^  in  or 
near  the  jAztt  whcne  t&e  parliament  nnet,  were  ex-- 
eluded  from  attendh]^  it  m  ibeir  irpH-  ftffons  \  tha! 
number  of  'them  being  <mly  limiitcd  by  thexapadtr 
of  the  'buHdi^  in  ^idr' they  aflembled.    Mudhr 
conMto"tei»  haijje  aijyren'  from  tf  KbiSty  rf  tffijf 
natuiK,  tttd  It  dfl^CiSily  Wa^a  great  imMovbnent  of 
tile  S^^fiAl  <<>n(tt  when  the  16ras  ^Itrere  fepa*- 

rated 'imiil  the  <x)hnnQons,  and  notle' of  the  ktte^ 
admattftdifiVo  the  SAtldnSl  councils,,  biit  by  a  regular 
and  flx^'  method  of  rcprefentation.    Among  the 
freeholdora,    of  whofe   prdence  in  parlijunentary 
meetifi!^  a  diftind  notice  is  taken  by  tbc  hiftonans 
of  the  times  treated  of  in  this  work,  we  i5tad  maiiy 
of  the  inferior,  fecukr  clergy,   an  pr^  of  men 
who  were,  certainlyj'of  too  great  eftimation  and 
accdunt  in  the  date,  not  to  have  ha4,a:^fli^  m  the 
legiflature,  either  perfonally,  or  by  reprefentative& 
There  are  not,  indeed;  any  writs  oif  funimons  now 
remaining,   which  require  prodton  to -be  fent  for 
them  to  the  parliaments  of  this  kii^dbm  bdfiire  the 
v.Ann»i.    twenty  third  year  of  Edward  the  I%ft :  but  fioni 
Burio y.    ^  ^nals  of  Burtou'  it  appears,  that!  die  whole  todir 
«^.  1x55.   of  the  clalgy  were  lb  reprefented  in  thg  tiiiity  ninm 
oflheNoTe!  ^^  ^cnry  the  Third.    Nor  is  it  ranarked  as  a  no- 
te thi*  book,  velty  by  any  rf  the  hiitorians  who  wrote  in  that 
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age,  though,  being  all  ecclefiafticks,  they  probably 
would  have  thought  it  more  worthy  of  obfervation, 
than  any  event  wherein  the  laity  alone  were  con- 
cerned.    It  may  be  therefore  prefumed,  that,  not 
only  the  attendance  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  parlia- 
tneht,  which  is  evidently  proved  by  many  paflages 
In  more  ancient  hiftorians,  but  this  kind  of  repre-  v.RotPtrj. 
fentation  of  them,  had  been  cultomary  long  before.  *  *    *    * 
In  later  times,  from  a  defire  of  independence  on  the 
ftate,  to  which  they  were  incited  more  and  more  by 
the  pope,  they  gradually  withdrew  themfelves  from 
any  attendance  in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  or 
by  reprefentation  ;  fo  that,  after  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  they  are  hardly  ever  mentioned  as  prefent 
there ;  although,  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  Richard 
tlie  Second,  the  commons  had  fhewn,  in  a  petition 
to  the  king,  bow  that  before  thofe  times  many  judg- 
fnents  and  ordinances^  made  in  the  times  of  the  proge- 
nitors of  our  lord  the  king  in  parliament^  had  been 
repealed  and  difannuUed^    becdufe  the  Jlate  of  the 
clergy  were  not  prefent  in  parliament  at  the  making 
t)f  the  faid  judgments  and  ordinances.     Upon  the 
reformation  of  religion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  an  attempt  was  rriade  in  the  convocation  to 
have  the  lower  hotife  united  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, accordifig  to  ancient  cuflom^  Jicut  ah  antiquo 
fieri  confuevit.    It  was  alfo  propofed  to  Queen  Eliza^  sec  Hody 
beth,   but  rejeded.     The  clergy  continued  to  tax  Hift.  of 
themfelves  in  a  feparate  body,  till  the  reftoration  of  tionJ,*^pr 
Charles  the  Second  •    foon  after  which  they  v/erc  f^l'^^"^'^^ 
taxed  in  the  fame  manner  and  conjointly  with  the  to  BuS'era* 
reft  of  the  commons ;  and  have  ever  fince  been  re-  ^^J-  ^^  ^^^ 
prefented  in  parliament  by  the  fame  perfons ;  which  tion°numb. 
has  more  embodied  them  with  the  laity,  and  prevents  *^- 
the  letting  up  of  a  church  intercft  diftinft  from  that 
of  the  people.     It  is  remarkable,  that  this  very  im- 
portant alteration  in  the  ftate  of  this  ktogdom  was 
made  without  any  law,    by  agreement   with   the 
clergy.    And  thus  feveraJ  others  may  have  happened 
Vol.  a  X  before. 
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before,  in  the  methods  by  which  thofe,  to  whom 
our  ancient  conftitudon  had  dven  a  (hare  in  the 
l^flativc  power,  exerdled  mat  great  privilege, 
durins  the  courfe  of  fi>  many  centuries,  as  have 
pafTed  fince  die  Saxons,  or  even  fux:e  the  Ncmnans 
firft  came  into  this  ifland.  Some  ordens  of  men,  who 
had  before  attended  perfonaJhf  in  our  great  councula, 
or  parliaments,  may,  from  the  enaeafe  of  thdr  nunv- 
bens,  or  from  other  motives  of  convenience,  have 
come  by  rcprtfefUaiives ;  and  the  mode  of  reprefenr 
tat  ion  may  have  occafionally  varied:  but  all  this,  I 
prefume,  was  done,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  thde 
aflemblies  was  finsdly  (etded,  without  any  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  andent  conftimdon,  and  on 
the  foundation  of  undif^ted^  original  rights.  The 
preience  of  the  peofk  in  the  Saxon  councils,  and 
their  having  had  a  (hare  in  the  hisheft  ai6ts  of  kgi^ 
lature  and  government,  even  dU  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans,  feems  to  be  proved  very  ftrc»^^^ 
from  the  preambles  of  la¥«  and  other  proceedings 
of  thoie  councils,  and  from  the  words  of  the  bsft 
hiftorians  who  lived  near  to  thofe  dmes.  On  this 
long  ulage,  I  conceive,  their  right  was  eftablilhod : 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  condnued  mider  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  with  other  cuftoms  and  rig^ 
confirmed  by  him  to  the  nariou;  and  under  his 
fucceflbrs,  by  like  fandtions  of  ancient  liberties 
granted  in  repeated  royal  charters.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  fb  long  ago  as  the  fecond  year  of  Y!i£% 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  houfe  of  conounons  aflert,  in 
their  petition  to  the  king,  that  //  ever  bath  been 
tbeir  liberty  and  freedom^  thai  there  Jbould  noftahtU 
or  law  be  made  without  tbeir  ajent^^  and  that 
they  are,  and  ever  have  been^  a  mender  of  the  par^ 
liojnent :  which  claim  was  not  dilallowed,  either  hf 
the  lords  or  the  king. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  the  parliaments^ 
during  the  times  which  I  write  of,  contamed  in  them 
the  firjl  elements  of  diofe  we  have  now  j  but  were 

only 
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<MiIy  a  rough  draughty  in  which  regularity  and  decc- 
rum  were  abfolutely  wanting.  Nor  was  that  ballance 
of  power y  which  makes  the  perfeftion  of  our  prefent 
conftitution,  yet  fixed  in  thofe  aflemblies.  For,  the 
property  of  the  commons  was  fo  unequal  to  that  of 
the  hobles,  and  the  feudal  obligations  of  the  inferior 
landholders,  to  the  lords  they  held  under,  created 
fuch  a  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter,  that 
although,  in  the  idea  and  fcheme  of  the  government, 
a  popular  power  was  mixed  with  the  regal  and  arif- 
tocratical,  yet,  in  reality,  the  fcale  of  the  people 
was  not  weighty  enough,  to  make  a  proper  counter- 
poife  to  either  of  the  other.  The  changes  made  in 
the  peerage,  the  relaxation  of  the  feudal  laws,  and 
the  diffuhon  of  wealth  among  the  lower  orders  of 
freemen,  produced  afterwards  a  great  difference  in 
the  flate  of  the  legiflature :  but  the  hiflory  of  thefe 
efvents  belongs  not  to  my  fubjedt. 

All  feudal  governments  were  monarchical^  and 
could  no  more  fubfifl  without  a  king,  than  an  army 
without  a  general,  the  royal  power  being  confidercd 
as  the  fource  of  all  dignity  and  conimand  in  that 
fyftem.     But  neither  could  monarchy  in  fuch  a 
government  be  fuflained  without  a  nobility,  nor  that 
nobility  without  inferior  orders  q{  freeholders :  the 
feudal  notions  requiring  all  thefe  ranks  in  the  com- 
munity, and  connedting  them  together  by  reciprocal 
duties.     The  degrees  of  power  appropriated  to  each 
of  thefe  orders  were  different  in  different  countries, 
and  even  in  the  fame  countries  at  different  periods. 
During  the  age  I  write  of,  the  regal  power  in  this 
kingdom,  though  limited  by  a  mixture  of  Ariflocra- 
cy,  and  Democracy,  was  very  great.     The  execu- 
tion of  all  laws  was  entrufled  to  the  king,  and  none 
could  be  made,  repealed,  or  altered,  without   his 
affent.     To  him  belonged  the  right  of  aifembling 
the  parliament  or  Great  Council.     It  was  by  him  that 
the  whole  ftate  exerted  its  energy,  either  in  peace  or 
in  war.    He  treated  with  foreign  powers  ^  he  made 
X  2  al[" 
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alliances  and  confederacies,  oflfenfive  or  defenfive; 
by  him  peace  was  concluded,  by  him  war  was  decla- 
red. He  was  the  general  of  the  armies  formed  by 
kniglit-fervice^  or  by  commutations  for  that  fervice  ; 
nor  could  any  other  fpecies  of  military  force  exifl 
in  tlie  realm,  without  being  fiibjed  to  his  orders  as 
commander  in  chief  Appeals  were  carried  to  him 
fmm  all  the  inferior  courts  of  jiiftice ;  and  in  his  own 
court  he  ocercifed  a  (bvereign  judicature,  without 
appeal.  He  had  many  offices  to  beftow,  which 
created  him  a  great  number  of  dependants  and 
friends:  but  his  chief  power  arofe  from  the  multi- 
tride  of  fiefs^  which,  by  efclieat,  or  by  forfeiture, 
were  continual !y  falling  into  his  hands.  The  influ- 
ence, our  prefent  government  may  be  fuppofed  to 
derive  from  the  emoluments  it  confers,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that,  which  the  crown  muft  have 
obtained,  while  the  feudal  law  was  in  vigour,  from  a 
pnident  condu<ft  in  the  difpofal  of  thefe  vacant  fiefs. 
A  place,  or  penfion,  held  during  the  pleafure  of  the 
king,  or  e\'en  for  life,  is  a  much  lefs  valuable  gift, 
than  lands  rf  inberifaHce^  fonie  of  wJiich  had  great 
dignities  and  privileges  annexed  to  them,  befides 
their  rents  and  profits.  A  court,  w4iich  had  fuch 
immenfe  and  lafling  benefits  to  conter  on  thofe  it 
favoured,  muft  have  had  many  fuitors,  among  all 
ranks  of  men^  perpetually  follicitous  to  gain  its 
good  will,  and,  by  confequeBce,  ready  to  obey  its^ 
orders.  Nor,  when  baronies,  or  other  fiefs,  hadfl 
been  granted  by  tlie  king,  did  the  dependence  upon 
his  favour,  with  regard  to  thofc  poilcifions,  entirely 
ccafe.  For  tlie  right  of  wardJliip  over  the  lieirs,  in 
calc  of  minori[ics,  made  all  the  great  families  afraid 
of  offending  the  lovereign,  who  might  happen  foon 
to  have  the  ciiftody  and  education  of  their  children 
committed  to  him  by  law,  as  well  as  the  care  of 
tlieir  eitates,  during  the  time  of  fuch  cullody.  And 
certainly  dicre  could  not  be  a  more  irrefillible  bribe 
to  avarice,  ambition,  or  love,  tlrnn  tlie  hand  of  a 

rich. 
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rich,    a  noble,    or  a  beautiful  heirefs,  which  the 

king,  as  feudal  lord,  was  often  able  to  grant.    This 

power  alone,  as  it  affe<fted  the  interefts  arid  pallions 

of  men  in  the  higheft  degree,  was  greater  than  any 

the  crown  pofleffes  now,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  * 

public. 

Another  feudal  prerogative  was  the  altering  of 
the  fervice  by  which  lands  were  held ;  of  which  SeeBtronia, 
Mr.  Madox  gives  an  inftance  under  King  John,  who  ^'  **  ^'  ^^ 
ordered  an  eftate,  which  under  his  brother,  King 
Richard,  had  been  held  by  knight-fervice,  to  be 
held  by  the  fervice  of  the  falconn'e,  a  fpecies  of 
ferjeanty. 

The  wealth  of  the  crown,  in  the  times  of  which 
I   write,  was  a  great  fupport  of  its  power.     The 
ancient  demefiie,  or  land  eftate  of  the  crown,  as 
recorded  in  Domefday-book  by  William  the  Firft,  sce  Brady 
confifted  of  fourteen   hundred  and    twenty    two  "***;^'  ^' 
manors,  in  different  counties,  befideg  fome  fcattered  Davenant 
lands  and  farms,   not  comprehended  therein,  and  °°  ^*f"™r 
quit  rents  paid  out  or  leveral  other  manors.     Much 
of  this  ancient  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  England 
was  alienated  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  ;  but  die 
refumption  made  by  Henry  the  Second  (of  which  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
book)  recovered  all  thofe  alienations,  except  only 
the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  the  church, 
and  which,  probably,  did  not  exceed  what  muft  be 
added  to  the  number  in  Domefday-book,  viz,    the 
eftates  of  the  crown  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
and  in  fbme  parts  of  Wales,  which  were  fubdued 
after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  who  caufed  that 
furvey  to  be  made.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  a 
vaft  fhare  of  the  lands  of  England  was  poffefled  by 
Henry  the  Second,  which  was  a  conflant  fupport  to 
the  royal  dignity,  independent  of  all  taxes  or  impo- 
fitions  on  his  fubjefts,  and  which  was  confidered  as 
a  facred  and  inalienable  patrimony,  tranlmittcd  tp 
Hm  from  from  his  anceftors,   the  ancient  kic      ^ 
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England;  for  it  appears  by  Domefday-book,  that 
all  the  demefne  lands,  ailigned  therein  to  the  cmwn, 
belonged  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr. 
But  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  treating  of  the  royal 
revenue^  to  give  a  particular  account  of  that  famous 
record,  which  is  called  by  Sir  H.  Spelman,  if  not 
the  mf^fi  mcknty  yet  wiihout  comroverfy  the  mofi  ve- 
nerable tmnument  nf  Great  Britain.  It  confifts  of 
two  volumes,  which,  together,  contain  a  defcription 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  except  the  four  nor- 
thern counties,  made  by  order  of  William  the  Firfl^ 
with  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  and  eighty  fix.  But  It  feems  not  to  have 
been  finitlied  till  the  following  year,  which  was  the 
v.L.Eiicnfi8  laft  Qf  i\^^i  king.  For  the  execution  of  this  great 
Libr.  Tibe-  furvcy  fomc  of  liis  barons  were  fent  commidioners 
riui,A.vi.  jnto  evcry  (hire,  and  juries  fummoned  in  each  hun-  , 
dred,  out  of  all  orders  of  freemen,  from  barons  ^ 
down  to  the  loweft  farmers,  who  were  fworn  to 
infnmi  the  commiiTionerB,  what  was  the  name  of 
each  manor,  who  had  held  it  in  the  time  of  Edwani 
the  Confeflbr,  and  who  held  it  then  ;  how  many 
hides,  how  much  wood,  how  much  pafture,  how 
much  meadow  land  it  contained;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  the  demefne  part  of  it,  and  how  many  in  the 
tenanted  part :  how  many  mills,  how  many  fifh- 
ponds,  or  filheries,  belonged  to  it ;  what  had  been  I 
added  to  it  or  taken  away  from  it ;  what  was  the 
value  of  the  whole  together  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  what  when  granted  by  William,  what  at 
the  time  of  this  furvey ;  and  whether  it  might  be 
improved,  or  advanced  in  its  value.  Tliey  were 
likewife  to  mention  all  the  toiants  of  everj^  degree,  J 
and  how  much  each  of  them  had  held,  or  did  hold  ■ 
at  that  time ;  and  what  was  the  number  of  the 
flaves.  Nay,  they  were  even  to  return  a  particular 
account  of  the  live  ftock  on  each  manor,  Thefe 
inquifitions,  or  verdifts,  were  firft  methodifed  in 
the  county,  and  aften^ards  fent  up  to  the  king's 

Exdiequer. 
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Exchequer.  The  lefler  f)omefday-book  contains 
the  originals  fo  returned  from  the  three  counties  of 
Eflcx,  Norfolk,  and  Suflfblk.  In  thefe  the  live  flock 
is  noted.  The  greater  book  was  compled,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer,  from  the  odier  returns, 
with  more  brevity,  and  a  total  omiflion  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  (as  appears  by  the  expreflions  of  con- 
temporary hiftorians)  gave  much  offence  to  the 
people;  probably,  becaufe  they  apprehended,  that 
the  defign  of  the  king,  in  requiring  fuch  an  account, 
was  to  make  it  a  foundation  for  tome  new  impofi- 
tion.  And  this  apprehenfion  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended itfelf  to  the  whole  furvey  at  that  time.  But, 
whatever  jealoufy  it  may  have  raifed,  it  certainly 
was  a  work  of  great  bc^iefit  to  the  publick ;  the 
knowledge  it  gave  to  the  government  of  the  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  being  a  moft  neceflary  ground  work 
for  many  improvements,  with  relation  to  agriculture, 
trade,  and  me  encreafe  of  the  people,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  as  well  as  a  rule  to  proceed 
by,  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  It  was  alfo  of  no 
fmall  utility  for  the  afcertaining  of  property,  and 
for  the  fpeedy  decifion  or  prevention  of  law  fuits. 
In  this  light  it  is  confidered  by  the  author  of  the  u  i.  c.  1^. 
dialogue  d^  Scaccario^  who  fpe^  of  it  as  the  com- 
pletion of  good  policy  and  royal  care  for  the  advan-  • 
tage  of  his  realm  in  William  the  Conqueror  ^^  and 
fays,  it  was  done  to  the  intent,  that  every  man 
fliould  be  fatisfied  with  his  own  right,  and  not 
uTurp  with  impunity  what  belonged  to  another. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  it  was  called  Domefday- 
bbok  by  the  Englifh,  becaufe  a  fentence,  arifmg 
from  the  evidence  there  contained,  could  no  more 
be  appealed  from,  or  eluded,  than  the  final  doom 
at  the  day  of  judgment.  From  this  authority  given 
to  it,  one  fhould  fuppofe  that  tlie  verdicts,  on  which 
the  regifter  had  beMNgroundedt  were  found,  in 
general,  to  be  faid^  oowir'        ding  the  con- 

TCdTion  naade  by  li  t^    ^  of  Croyland, 
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^- "^^'J""  that,   with  refoeft  to  his  abbey,    the  return  wbs 

gulph,  edit.  ;  jz-ir  T^         'J  I  1 

Gale,  p.  79.  partial  and  falfc.  For  it  does  Dot  appear  that  the 
defign  imputed  to  Ralph  Flamhard,  as  minifter  to 
William  Rufus,  of  making  another  and  more  rigo 
roos  inquifition^  was  ever  put  in  execution,  or  that 
any  amendments  were  made  in  either  of  the  books. 
I  muft  obferve,  that  many  lands  are  declared 
in  thcfe  records  to  be  of  much  greater  vakie 
when  this  furv^ey  was  made,  tlian  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  capable  of  being  ftill 
very  confide ri.bly  improved  by  more  cuhivarion. 
But  from  oiher  evidence  tc  appears,  Uiat  the  foiu^ 
northern  countiea,  were  then,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
a  wafle  and  defolate  condition  :  which,  1  prefume, 
was  one  region  of  their  not  being  furveyed  together 
with  t!ie  others,  It  is  huprifing  iliat  this  defeft  was 
not  aftenvards  fupplied    by  a  iimilar  inquifition, 

L.  i.  c.  7.  The  above-mentioned  author  of  the  dialogue  dt 
Scaccario  tells  us,  Uiat^  from  the  Norman  conqueft 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  F'irft,  die  rents  due  to 
the  king  were  accuilomed  to  be  paid  in  provifions 
and  neceflarics  for  his  houlliold  ^  but  that  prince, 
about  the  middle,  or  toAvards  tlie  end  of  liis  reign^ 
being  mtjved  by  the  complaints,  which  were  fre- 
quently brought  to  him,  Irom  thofe  who  tilled  his 
demcfne  lands,  of  the  great  oppreillons  diey  fuf- 
ferc^  by  being  obliged  to  bring  viftuais,  and  other 
provifions  for  the  ufe  of  his  houfehold,  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  their  own  dwellings, 
did,  wiih  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  fend 
commiirioners  over  England,  to  take  an  eftimate 
of  the  value  of  what  they  thus  paid  in  kind ;  aifd 
thcfe,  reducing  it  into  money,  appointed  the  llieriff 
of  each  county  to  put  together  all  the  Turns  arifmg 
from  the  faid  lands  contjined  therein,  and  account 
with  die  Exchequer  for  the  whole  coUedion.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  notwithftanding  the  authorit)'  of  this 
freatife,  v/hich  is  kept  among  our  records,   tlmt, 

before 
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before  the  rdgn  of  Henry  the  Firft,  the  rents  of 
the  crown,  from  thofe  who  occupied  its  lands  in 
ancient  demefne,  were  often  paid  in  money.  But 
the  converting  all  fuch  rents,  in  the  manner 
above-defcribed,  into  pecuniary  payments,  is  a  me- 
morable adt  of  that  reign.  If  a  moderate  compofi- 
fion  was  taken  (as  there  is  reafon  to  believe)  this 
alteration  was  a  great  relief  to  the  tenants.  But 
though  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  leflened  thereby 
in  real  value,  the  money  brought  into  the  treafury, 
which  might  be  applied  to  any  fervices,  of  war  or 
other  exigences,  was  in  many  refpefts  mcwe  commo- 
dious and  more  defirable  for  the  king.  And  the 
.frequent  occafion  Henry  had  for  fupplies  of  this 
kind,  by  reafon  of  the  quarrels  he  was  engaged  in 
for  the  defence  of  his  territories  or  allies  on  the  con- 
tinent, muft  naturally  have  inclined  him  to  prefer 
this  mode  of  payment  to  a  greater  profit  from  tlie 
methods  before  in  ufe. 

From  the  account  before  given  of  the  number  of 
manors  belonging  to  the  crown,  as  its  ancient  in- 
heritance, it  appears  that  the  king,  in  the  times  of 
which  I  write,  was  beyond  comparifon  the  greateft 
landholder  in  England:  but,  befides  his  demefnes, 
he  ^had  frequently  in    his  pofleflion,    by|  efcheats, 
feizures,  or  forfeitures,  the  lands  of  many  of  his 
vaflals.     How  confiderable  a  revenue  arofe   from 
hence  to  the  crown  may  be  judged  from  thefe  inftan- 
ces.     In  the  feventeenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  See  Madoi't 
Second  there  were  in  his  hands  feven  baronies,  of  ^^^j^^^/^^* 
which  four  belonged  to  earldoms  ;  and  in  the  thirty  10.  p.aoi,' 
firft  of  the   fame  king  eight   baronies,  belonging  *^^'  **^5- 
likewife  to  earldoms,  the  lands  annexed  to  the  office 
of  conftable  of  England,  with  twelve  other  baronies, 
or  knights-fees  of  great  value.     Many  lefler  offices 
and  fiefs  of  different  kinds  often  fell  to  the  crown  by 
devolution  or  forfeiture,  all  which  produced  together 
a  very  ample  income.     The  greater  efcheats  were 
iiet  at  farm,  or  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  perfons 

appointed 
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appointed  by  tiie  king,  to  whom  they  acconnted 
for  the  profits.  Mr.  I^ulox  {ays  (though  wtdi  (bnie 
doubt)  that,  about  die  latter  end  of  King  Henry 
the  Second's  reign,  the  oflBcers  of  the  Exchequer 
began  to  form  an  efcheatry.  It  sq)peara,  that  in  dits 
reign,  the  vacant  bifhopricks  and  odier  prdades, 
which  were  of  royal  foundation,  efcheated  to  dft 
crown ;  and  till  a  new  election  was  made  of  a  btihop 
or  abbot,  the  king  enjoyed  the  revenues  and  profits 
Pill,  ad  of  thofe  fees,  as  he  did  of  other  efcheats.  Ptter  of 
MD.  iioa.  BiQJg^  ii^  his  continuation  of  Ingulphus,  afiirms, 
that  William  Rufiis,  feduced  by  tbj  councils  of 
Ralph  Flambard,  his  principal  minifter,  was  the 
firfl  king  of  England  who  began  the  evil  pradtice  of 
retaining  to  his  own  benefit  thefe  facred  revenues, 
which  his  father,  and  all  his  Anglo-Saxon  predeoef-* 
fors,  had  religioufly  and  (tridUy  refunded  to  the 
next  fucceedin^  preiate&  This  teftimony  is  confir- 
^^^78*  ^7 9-  med  by  Ordencus  Vitalis,  who  fays  that,  before  the 
108^°'  entrance  of  the  Normans,  the  cuftom  of  Ei^and 
was,  that  the  bi(hop  of  the  diocefe  took  care  c«  die 
revenues  of  vacant  abbies  therein,  and  the  aidiU-* 
(hop,  in  like  manner,  of  vacant  bifhopricks  in  hia 
province.  Both  thefe  writers  exclaim  againft  the 
alteration  made  by  William  Rufus,  as  a  &crilegious 
invafion  of  the  ^xxls  of  the  church.  Yet  it  waa 
certainly  juftifiable  by  the  feudal  principles  then 
eftabli(hed  by  law  in  England.  For  diurchmen  who 
held  their  temporalities  of  the  crown,  as  barcmial 
H  a.^ae  Ni-  ^ates,  having  no  heirs  who  could  claim  by  deibent 
poi.  I.  X.  from  them,  their  fiefis,  at  their  deoeafe,  reverted  to 
the  crown,  as  all  other  baronies  did  upon  fiulure  of 
heirs,  and  for  the  fame  feudal  reafons.  Nor  was  the 
king  lefs  intitled,  as  immediate  lord  of  fucfa  fie& 
to  the  revenues  and  profits  of  thefe  lands,  than  or 
the  others  fo  efcheated.  But  the  keq)ing  biftuKH 
ricks  and  abbies  void,  beyond  a  refbnable  time,  for 
the  fake  of  retaining  fuch  profits  was  undoubtedly 
blameable.  Peter  of  Blois  (ays,  that  William  Rufus^ 

under 
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under  the  colour  of  feddns  a  fit  paftor  with  long  Y;  P«tn«ni 
deHbemnon,  kept  all  di«ii^  in  die  church  a  great  ^,„. 
while  vacant,  and  fold  mem  at  laft  to  the  bed  bid-  «danii.iioo, 
dcr,  except  in  the  fingle  promotion  of  Anfdm  to 
Canterbury,   which  he  made  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs. 
He  al(b  ticlls  us,  that  this  monarch  had  in  his  hands 
lat  his  death  the  archbiflioprick  of  Canterbury,  four 
bifhopricks,  and  eleven  abbies,  which  he  had  let  out 
%o  farmers.  Henry  the  Firft  in  his  charter  promifed 
fiat  be  would  neither  fell  nor  let  out  to  farm  the  holy  ^J^^e^^ 
church  of  God-^  nor,  upon  the  death  of  an  archbijbop,  the  Appcnr 
bijhopy  or  abbot,  would  he  receive  any  thing  from  the  ^l^^ll^\ 
domaine  of  the  church,  or  from  the  tenants  thereof,  till  iv. 
the  fucceffor  fhould  enter  upon  it.     Yet  there  is  great 
reafon  to  believe,  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  feudal  notions  prevailed  to  the  abolition  of  this 
law,  except  with  r^ard  to  the  fimony,  by  fbme 
ftatute  now  loft.     It  appears  by  the  great  roll  which 
is  called  the  fifth  of  King  Stephen,   but  which 
evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  years  of  his  predeceflbr 
(as  Mr.  Madox  has  proved)    that    the  revenues  of  v.  Differt. 
thefe  dignities  were  let  out  to  farm,  during  the  time  ^p'r°J;„^ 
of  a  vacancy,  by  Henry  the  firft,  as  they  had  been  sciccaru. 
by  William  Rufiis.     Stephen  indeed,  by  his  fecond 
charter,  promifed  to  put  all  vacant  fees,  with  the  ^«  ^*»'« 
pofleflions  belonging  to  them,  into  the  hands  of  the  th^AppITn- 
clergy,  or  perfons  belonging  to  the  church,  till  the  ^j.*^yo[^*g 
vacancy  was  fupplied ;  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  this  numb.  vTi; 
promite ;  and  though  Henry  the  Second  confirmed  p-  ^^o- 
his  grand-father's  charter,   he  did  not  adl  in  this 
inftance  conformably  to  it,  but  allerted  his  right 
both  to  the  cuftody  and  profits  of  the  fees,  which 
were  held  of  his  crown,  by  one  of  the  conftitutions 
of  Clarendon :  I  (ay  aflerted  his  right,  becaufe  thofe 
ftatutes  were  only  made  in  affirmance  of  the  law  and 
cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  had  been  eftablifhed 
in  the  time  of  his  grandfather.  King  Henry  the  firft. 
Nor  do  we  find  by  any  letters,  or  other  evidence 
of  thofe  days,  that  the  repugnancy  of  this  claim 

to 
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to  the  charter  of  tliat  prince  was  ever  objefted  by 
Becket,  or  any  of  his  adlierents,  who  would  hardly 
have  failed  to  remark  it,  and  avail  themfelves  of  it, 
againft  tlie  proceedings  at  Clarendon,  if  they  had 
not  known  that  a  fufbcient  and  undeniabk  anfwer 
could  be  made  to  the  charge.     It  mud  be  likewife 
obleived,   that  the  crown  was  left  in  pollcillon  of 
thefe  efcheats,  by  the  gxeat  charter  of  King  John, 
and  by  thofe  of  his  fon.     It  may  therefore  v/ell  be 
prt^fumed,  that   tliis  part  of  the  diarter  of  King 
Henry  the  firft  had  been  abrogated  by  fome  ftatute 
enafted  in  his  reign,  which  Henry  the  Second,  not- 
withflanding  the  general  confirmation  he  had  given 
to  that  charter,    renewed  and  enforced,   with  the 
confent  of  his  parliament,   by  the  conftitutions  of 
Clarendon,  which  will  be  particulaily  treated  of  in 
the  following  book.     Of  what  value  the  elcheats  of 
fpiritiial  baronies  were  to  the  crown,  in  thofe  days, 
may  be  judged  from  the  number  whicli  it  appears 
by  the  rolls  were  in  die  hands  of  this  king,  in  the 
fixtecnth,  nineteenth,  and  thirty  firft  years  of  his 
SceMadox's  reign ;  namely^  in  the  fixteenth  one  archbifhoprick, 
Exchcq.^c^  five  bifhopricks,  and  three  abbies;  in  the  nineteenth 
10.  pzo9   one  archbilboprick,  five  bifhopricks,  andfixabbiesv 
^°**^*       and  in  the  thirty  firft,  one  archbillioprickj  fix  bi- 
fhopricks, and   (even  abbies.     It  appears   tliat  the 
bilTioprick  of  Lincoln  was  kept  vacant  for  eighteen 
years  together  ^  the  reafon  of  wliich  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  mention  hereafter.     But  I  would  obferve 
here,  that  as  it  was  fcandalousj  and  detrimental  to 
religion,   to  let  the  fpiritual  baronies  remain  long 
imfupplied,  fo  it  was  Itkewife  againft  the  policy  of 
die  flate,  not  to  enfeoff  other  barons  in  the  temporal 
bryonies,  efcheated  or  forfeited  to  the  crown.     For^ 
diough  the  tenants  of  fuch  baronies  continued  to 
pay  the  fame  ferv  ice  to  the  king  as  they  had  done  to 
the  baron,  yet  the  baronial  fervice  itfdf  was  loft, 
till  a  new  feoffment  v/as  made;  and  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  diat  fervics  die  whole  ftate  had  an  intereft^ 
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cs  well  as  the  king.  The  fame  may  be  fald,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  of  forfeited  or  efcheated  knights-fees. 
And  therefore  when  writers  fay,  that  the  lands  of  the 
crown  were  inalienable,  it  muft  be  underftood  only 
of  thofe  in  ancient  deme/ne,  not  of  thofe  incidental  or 
cafual  pofleflions.  Mr.  Madox  takes  notice,  that  Hift.  of  the 
when  prelacies  were  vacant,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  ic^ptzoy! 
king,  he  ufed  to  have,  as  immediate  lord,  the  re- 
liefs, wardftiips,  &c.  of  the  military  tenants  holding 
of  fuch  prelacies,  together  with  other  profits  arifmg 
from  the  eftates.  And  he  was  likewife  intitled,  du-  ibidem,  p. 
ring  vacancies  to  the  ciiftody  of  prelacies  founded  *°^* 
by  private  lords,  in  cafe  he  had  the  heirs  of  thofe 
lords  in  wardfliip.  The  famous  ftatute  of  provifors, 
made  in  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  declares,  that  not  only  the  king,  but  earls, 
barons,  and  other  nobles,  commefeigneurs  et  advowes^ 
as  lords  and  patrons,  ought  to  have  the  cujiody  of 
the  prelacies  founded  by  riiemfelves  or  their  anceftors, 
as  well  as  the  prefentation  and  collation.  The  crown 
had  therefore,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  Second,  a 
double  title  to  fuch  cuftody,  namely  the  feudal  right 
arifmg  from  the  vacant  fee  being  regarded  as  the 
efcheat  of  a  barony,  and  the  right  of  patronage^ 
which  arofe  from  the  epifcopal  fees,  and  many  of 
the  principal  abbies,  having  been  originally  parts  of 
the  demefiie  of  the  crown,  and  of  royal  foundation. 
This  laft  was  by  many  ages  anterior  to  the  other ; 
nor  was  it  ever  queftioned  in  this  country,  till  the 
fee  of  Rome  had  encroached  on  all  the  rights  of 
our  monarchy  in  ecclefiaftical  matters.  I  may  add, 
that,  from  the  intereft,  the  whole  community  had 
in  maintaining  the  prelacy  of  the  kingdom,  it  feems 
to  have  been  an  inherent  prerogative  of  the  king, 
to  take  care  of  the  temporalities  of  epifcopal  fees, 
upon  the  deceafe  of  the  bifhops,  till  proper  fuccef- 
fors  were  appointed.  But  the  enjoyment  of  the 
profits  of  them  was  no  part  of  ancient  prer(^ative ; 
the  claim  to  this  being  entirely  derived  from  feu- 
dal 
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dal  notioiui^  and  by  many  of  our  princes  iriudi 
abufcd. 
Exchequer!     Grcat  profit,  as  well  as  power,  arofe  to  the  ciowH 
c.  lo.  p  221',  from  die  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  its  va0als.    SooiB 
*"'  "3    inftances  of  this  arc  cited,  by  Mr.  Mbvlox,  (lom  dhe 
rolls.    In  the  twenty  iecond  year  of  Kin^  Flenry  tbe 
Second,  Thomas  de  Colvill  ^ve  tint  priiioe  one 
hundred  marics,  to  have  the  cimody  of  the  diildren 
of  Roger  Torpel  and  their  land,  until  diey  came  to 
their  full  age.    In  the  twenty  eididi  of  that  ragpf 
Odo  de  Dammarttn  gave  five  nundrod  maiks  for 
the  cuftody  of  the  fon  and  land  of  Hufl^  die  kii^s 
buder :  and  in  the  twenty  ninth  Celdna,  late  wife 
to  Richard  Fits-Colbon,  gave  (cntv  Ihillingft  diat 
fhe  mi^t  have  her  children  in  waimhip,  widi  dnr 
land ;  and  diat  (he  mi^  not  be  mamed  except  to 
her  own  good  likii^.^   It  is  probable  ibe  gave  6> 
fmall  a  film,  becaute  the  eftate  was  not  a  great  one. 
But  the  hi^icft  payments  of  this  nature  wfaicfa  I 
meet  with  in  the  rdls^  till  after  the  tUrty  fiift  year 
of  Henry  die  Third,  were  made  to  that  kinjBL  by 
Jdin  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  by  Simon  cfe  Moi^an:  9 
the  former  of  thefe  having  given  diree  dioofimd 
marks,  to  have  the  marria^  of  Richard  de  Claxt^ 
for  the  benefit  of  Matilda,  his  ddeft  dau^ter,  and 
the  latter  ten  thoufand  to  have  the  cuftody  of  the 
lands  and  heir  o(  Gilbert  de  Un&anville  until  the 
heir's  full  ase,  with  die  heir's  marriage,  and  widi 
advowfons  or  churches,  knights-fees,  and  other  pcr- 
^thevahle^*?^^®^  and  cfcHeats.     Ten  dioufimd  maika  coo- 
of  money  in  taining  theu  as  much  filver  in  wei^t  as  twenty  diou^ 
IhefirftlVh^^"^  pounds  now,  and  the  value  of  filver  in  thofe 
days  being  unqueftionably  more  than  five  times  die 
prefent  value,  this  fum  was  equivalent  10  a  paynaent 
of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  made  to  the 
Exchequer  at  this  time.    The  length  of  die  ci^ody 
may  perhaps  have  added  to  the  price ;  but  the  effaane 
mufl  have  been  a  vafl  one  to  anfwer  fuch  an  advance  | 
and  I  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  great  opulenceof 

our 
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our  nobl^  in  the  s^e  I  write  of,  as  well  as  to  (hew 
how  large  a  revenue  might  arife  to  the  crown  from 
ca(iialties  of  this  fort. 

In  treating  of  the  (herifTs  or  vifcounts,  it  has  aU 
ready  been  mentioned,  that  it  was  ufual  for  our 
kings,  at  this  time,  to  commit  the  feveral  counties    , 
of  England  to  the  cuftody  of  thofe  officers,  or  let 
them  out  in  farm  to  them  or  other  pcrfons.     The 
committee  or  farmer  accounted  to  the  Exchequer 
for  the  profits  -,  which  made  a  great  branch  of  the 
annual  revenue.     For  inftance,   in  the  reigq  of 
Henry  the  Second,  Wimar,  one  of  his  chaplains^ 
who  had  farmed  of  him  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  ^?^* 
and  Suffolk,  paid,  on  that  account,  into  the  trea-  Ex^Teq-c 
fury,  or  by  charges  allowed  to  him,  above  five  »op»*s« 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  equivalent  to  a  pay- 
ment of  eight  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds  in 
thcfe  days.     The  cities,  towns,  burghs,  and  vil-  ^^^t^*^' 
lages,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  either,  **  »*  '^ 
as  parts  of  his  demefne,  or  by  eicheats  and  for- 
feitures,  were  alfo  commonly  let  to  farm,  and 
anfwered  for  to  the  crown,  in  the  times  of  which 
I  write,  either  by  the  IheriflF,   as  included  in  the 
body  o£  the  county  wherein  they  lay,  or  fuperad- 
<ied  to  it ;  or  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  either  in 
their  own  names,  or  in  that  of  their  pr^pofitus^  or 
reeve.     What  this  revenue  might  amount  to  an- 
nually may  be  judged  firom  the  payment  made  in 
Henry  the  Second's  time  by  Robert  Fits-Sawin  for 
the  farm  of  the  borough  of  Northampton,  viz.  one 
hundred  pounda     The  (ame  farm  in  the  next 
reign  was    raifed    to  one  hundred  and  twenty  i^id.  p.  ity, 
pounds,    being  then  committed  to  two  perfons,  «*  f«q- 
who  are  ftyled  in  the  Exchequer  roll  pr^fiti  of 
that  town.    Some  profits  arofe  firom  the  farms,  or  ibki.p.231, 
yearly  payments,  made  to  the  crown,  by  gilds  of*^^*^' 
uadefmen,  in  feveral  towns  of  England.    For  ex- 
arople,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  lUng  Henry  the 

Second, 
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Second,  the  bakers  of  London  paid  fix  pounds  fof 
die  farm  of  their  gild,  and  the  fame  fum  in  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty-fourth.  Of  the  like  pay-» 
ments  made  by  weavers,  in  many  cities  and 
towns,  notice  has  been  taken  in  what  was  fatd  of 
the  woollen  manufadure  during  the  reign  of  this 
king. 

Ofcuftoms,  or  duties  on  merchandifes,  import- 
ed, or  exported,  I  find  in  the  rolls  but  little  evi- 
dence during  the  times  which  1  write  of     But,  in 
seeMtHox'i.  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  ap- 
Eich4!^c!   pears  that  Ofbert  de  Brai,  farmer  of  Windfor,  ac^ 
i8.  PJ3I,  counted  for  four  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  fix  pence* 
^ot\  8  k!    ariling  by  the  cuftomss  of  (hips,  or  barges,  palfing 
i-B.         along  the  Thames.     And  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Richard  the  Firlt,  the  chamberlain  ot  London  ac- 
counted   for   four  hundred  twenty*nine  pounds^ 
arifing  in  two  years  from  the  fines  and  difmes  paid 
by  merchants,  for  tin  and  other  merchandifes^  in 
the  port  of  London,  and  ninety-fix  pounds  and 
haU  a  mark  paid  in  fines  by  other  merchants,  for 
leave  to  import  woad  and  fell  it  in  England* 
Another  chamberlain  accounted,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  that  king,  for  feveral  fines  paid  by  merchants, 
thcE^dic^^  for  leave  to  export  wool  and   hides.     Whether 
c/i8."  ^"^  thefe,  or  another  impofition  called  pri/age^  which 
s»5»  s^^'    appears  to  have  been  paid  to  him,  had  been  alfo 
paid  to  his  father,  I  find  no  certain  proof.     Pri- 
(age  was  a  liberty  of  taking  firom  every  fhip,  that 
held  twenty  tuns  of  wine,  two  tuns,  one  before* 
and  one  behind  the  maft,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
(hillings  each ;    fo  that  the  king  had  a  pre-emptiod 
in  a  tenth,  at  his  own  price. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  aids,  which,  ifl 
virtue  of  the  feudal  law,  were  due  to  the  king 
from  his  vaiTals,  and  from  inferior  lords  to  theirs, 
during  the  times  of  which  I  write.  As  they  made 
incidentally  a  large  addition  to  the  royal  revennc^ 

it 
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it  will  be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  more  of  them 
here.  The  aid  to  King  Henry  the  Second,  for  mar-  seeMadox'g 
rying  his  elded  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Hift.  of  the 
Bavaria,  wascolledted  by  an  impofition  of  one  mark  f^^Ti^ 
on  each  fee  holden  immediately  of  the  crown,  or  «'  %• 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king  by  efcheat  or 
wardfhip.     It  was  alfb   paid   by  the  towns  and 
lands  which  he  held  in  demefne.     According  to 
Henry  of  Huntington  and  Roger  Hovedcn,  (whom 
I  quote  on  this  point,  becaufe  no  record  of  it  is  v-HuntLvi. 
extant  in  the  Exchequer)  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
when  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  emperor, 
levied  this  aid  by  a  charge  of  three  (hillings  a  hide 
on  all  the  lands  of  England.     But  thefe  muft  be 
underftood  to-  be  lands  that  were  holden  of  the 
crown. 

Mr.  Madox  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that,  for  the  levying  the  aid  to  marry  the  sec  hkl  of 
eldeft  daughter  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  the  ^^  Excheq. 
barons  and  tenants  in  chief  were  commanded  to  40^^401, 
certify  to  that  prince,  what  fees  they  had,  how  4o»»  403. 
many  of  the  old  feoffment,  and  how  many  of  the 
new,  and  of  whom  they  were  holden  :  whereupon 
many  of  the  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief  who  had 
large  feigneuries,  made  certificates  of  their  fees, 
which  were  called  Car/^  Baronum^  and  were  or- 
dered  to  be  laid  up  and  preierved  in  the  Exche- 
quer.    The  originals  of  thefe,  except  one  from  the 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  are  now  lofL     But  they  are 
entered,   together  with  the  names  of  (bme  who 
fent  no  certificates,  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, compiled  by  Alexander  de  Swereford  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.    It  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  Madox,    that  the  bifhop  of  Durham  was 
charged    to    this  aid  with  (eventy  knights-fees^ 
whereof  he  acknowledged  but  ten ;  and  it  likewife  Baronft, 
appears  by  the  rolls,  that  the  archbifhop  of  York  ^Jj^'^f 
difallowed  twenty-three  and  a  half,  out  of  forty- the  Exdi4. 

Vol.  II.  Y  three ^-^s^^^- 
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three  and  a  half,  wherewith  he  was  charged.  The 
number  of  knights-fees  that  belonged  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Richmond  could  not  be  di (covered.     The 
above-mentioned  author  accounts  for  thefe  uncer- 
Baron.  br^k  taitttics  in  this  manner.     He  fays,    "  that  when 
1.C.6.1M15.  the  (urnmons  ad    habendum  f^^rvin'itm  had  been  if- 
fi:ed,  feveral  of  the  barons  and  knights  would  ap- 
pear before  the  conftable  and  marefchal  of  the 
king's  hoft,  and  would   proffer  one  half,  a  third, 
or  may   be  a   fmaller  part   of  their  due  fcrvice. 
The  conftable  and  marefchal,  for  want  of  better 
information,  oftentimes  admitted  thefe  unfair  prof- 
fers, being,   probably,   in  hafte  to  complete  their 
army,    and    march  againft  ths   enemy "     But   I 
would  obferve,  that  the  certificates,  called  Cart^ 
Baromimy  mnfl,  in  the  reign  of  this"  king,  have  re- 
medied an  abule  fo  prejudicial  to  the  crown  ;    as, 
doubtlefs,  enquiry  was  made,  by  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  into  the  rca{()ns  affigned  for  the  dif- 
ference in   the  numbers  of  the  fees  allowed  or 
H?rt^^i'i'  ^^^""^^^^'^d   by  ^he  parties  concerned.     And  Mr. 
p.§74.  '  '  Carte  has  clearly  proved,  that  this  inquifition  was 
uiccto  Col.  begun   before  the  marriage  of  the   daughter  of 
M.pai^jub  Henry  the  Second  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
ann.  1.63.   yaria.     Indeed  this  monarch  was  too  careful,  both 
of  the  revenues  of  his  crown,  and  of  the  military 
ftrength  of  his  kingdom,  to  permit  fuch  a  fraud  to 
continue;   and  the  fubfequent  encreafe  of  it  was 
owing  to  the  iiegligcnce  and  ill  government  of  the 
three  fucceeding  kings,  who,   by  departing  from 
his  principles  and  methods  of  policy,   weakened 
and  almc^ft  fobverted  the  whole  ftate  of  the  realm. 
•  The  aid  to  Henry  the  Third,  for  marrying  his 
eldeft  daughter,  was  twenty  (hillings  per  fee,  in- 
ftead  of  a  mark,  which  it  has  been  (hewn  was  the 
aflelTment  under  Henry  the  Second.     And  it  ap- 
pears by  a  record,  that  forty  fhillings  were  grant- 
ed out  of  every  knight's-fec  to  Edward  the  Firft, 
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on  a  like  occafion,  by  common  aflent  of  the  ba- 
rons and  other  nobles  of  England ;   yet  with  a 
provifo,  that  this  grant  fliould  not  turn  to  their 
prejudice,  but  fo  that,  for  the  future,  an  aid  to  be 
granted  in  the  like  cafe  might  be  encreafed  or  leP 
(^ned,  as  they,  at  the  time,  fhould  think  meet. 
I  find  no  account  of  what  was  taken  by  Hegry  the 
Second  for  another  feudal  due,  viz.  on  the  makipg 
his  eldefl  fon   a  knight,      fiut  Mr.  Madox  hasseenm.  of 
(hewn,  from  the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  that  ^^  Excheq. 
forty  (hillings  were  granted  to  King  Henry  the  ai^j^'a^- 
Third  from  every  knight*s-fee  on  that  occafion. 
It  muft  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  thefe  aids 
were  demandable  from  lands  holden  in  frank  aK 
moigne  or  focage.     There  were  other  aids  paid  to 
the  crown  of  a  di(Ferent  kind  from  thefe.     For  in-  ibid.c.  17. 
ftance,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Se-  p- 481, 48*- 
cond,  a  donum  was  paid  for  counties,  cities,  towns, 
or  burghs,  and  likewife  by  the  barons  and  knights 
for  their  refpedive  fees,   and   perhaps  for  other 
.lands.     This  produced  a  great  fum  ;   for  the  city 
ojf  London  alone  paid  to  it  one  thbufand  and  forty 
three  pounds.     The  county  of .  Lincoln  paid  two 
hundred,  the  county  of  Somerfet  one  hundred,,  the 
county  of  ElTex  two  hundred  marks  of  filver,  and 
the  county  of  Kent  fourfcore  pounds.      The.bi- 
Ihop  of  Bath  paid  five  hundreq  marks,  the  abbot 
oiPSt.  Albans  oae  hundred.     It  yifould  be  tedious 
to  mention  all ;  but  I  obferv^  thit  there  is  a  grcajt 
inequality  in  the  payments ;   which  probably  arofc 
from  thefe  dofia  being  confidered  as  benevolences, 
and  therefore  not  levied  agccjfding  to  any  fettled 
rate,  but  to, the  will  of  the  giVer^    Several  others  ibidem, c 
were  paid  during  the  reigii.pf  this  king.    Mr.  Ma-  'S-  p-4«9* 
dox  fays,  in  his  Hittory  of  the. Exchequer,  thi^  in  iwd'.p.48o. 
the  times  I  write  .of,  the  word  donum  vf^s  ufcd 
with  great  latitude,  fignifying  in  genera),  accord- 
ing as  it  was. applied,  either  aid>  fcutage,  or  tal- 
Yz  lage. 
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\^.  But  I  believe  diat  it  never  lienified  icis- 
tage  in  the  fenfe  6f  a  commutation  Tor  military 
(crvice,  bat  only  as  being  paid  by  the  military  te- 
nants and  oat  or  the  knights-fees.  Of  that  com- 
mutation a  great  deid  has  been  Aid  b^bre  in  this 
hillorvy  and  in  the  notes  to  this  book.  I  (hall  on- 
ly ad€  here,  that  this  part  of  the  revenue  oould 
not  be  levied  fot  my  civil  ole»  but  ikras  appro* 
priatcd  to  thofe  fervices  of  a  miliraiy  nature,  for 
whidi  the  feixlktories  Who  paid  it.  Were  p^tnitted 
to  commute.  Bdt  the  Am  arifing  from  itnUip- 
fees  do  not  k^pw  io^ve  bebi  'appropriatePw 
military  fcrvictt,  or  to.have  beeh  rightSi  orne- 
ceflary  incidents,  of  feoiial  tenfffb.  Henry  the 
See  Hift.  of  Sooond  hkA  no  War  19  the  fourth  year  of  his  rdgp, 
the^chq.  Sheathe  Ahaift^tiiie^^  to  hM 

by  his  bkronk  intt  kftlgifb  fdh  tbilr  feesL  And  I 
can  Har^y doabt'iI(4it,  mhii diM»  fii<;b iftls il^ 
grarrted  bj  parfiiiiieht  -  ; 

Ibid.  p.  5M.  As  felt  ta^)%b^  it  aj^pears  tf»t  it  Was  myable  Ib^ 
the  king  from  hik  ntehbrs  ifi  detrieTde,  Thofi  ttutt 
iM.  p.  49t.  were  In  hid  h^Mls;  itf  eJ&nts  and  Wtthllhips,  hisk 
lifcewife  talliatdd  1^^  b^^^  jind  Jirreat  ftintt  i«^ 
raifedfrom  thehi,  im  Well  as  front  the  formed. 
But  it  is  obfervib!^  that  the  oliyftients^  made  % 
cities;  towns,  or  boi^khi,  whett  tne  dbniefne  lai^  . 
p^id  tallsgeji^weihjfr&ae^  the  nl^ 

oV'tJ'  ^  ^^^'    Whttliter  tew  imported  in*  diftindtibn  tt 
4«7.''       the  hiiture  c(f  thir  j^yiiiJeAt  I  dkiihot  dttehnifie.   ik 
other  irolls  die  word  djjtfa^  wbtbh  fi^hifies  an 'icf 
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fefiitiedi.  is  dside  life  of,  and  ih  Tome  und^. 

holden  inf'aUk  aU(ii^,  (h*  hdded  i^ 
Biigbts^fArificiy  weth.difempi  mm  tallage.  0ffl| 
this  pirivllege  of  the  Utfer  it  w2ll  be  he^f&iy  ib  . 
rtialbr  fonine  dbflm  Thtt  it  Wib  adkiidl^* 

ledged  to  belong  to  them  in  ttit!  feigps  of 
John  and  his  fuCteflbt  flpptors  tmd&^ 
the  records  of  thofe  reigns,  which  Mr.  Nfadbzitt 
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cited  on  this  fubjeft.     For  example,  it  is  declared  "*^^-  p-5»^- 
in  the  roll  of  the  firfl  of  King  John,  that  the  town 
of  Wicomb  was  charged  with  thirty  pounds  and 
eight  pence  for  tallage ;    but  the  grand-judiciary 
and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  determined,  that 
this  manor  ought  not  to  be  talliated,  becaule  Alan 
.£a(Iet  did  knight-fervice  for  it ;  as  appeared  by  his 
charter.    And  there  is  other  evidence  as  conclu.- 
five  for  a  like  admiffion  of  this  privilege  to  thofe 
who  held  by  the  fame  tenure  under  King  Henry 
the  Third.     But  I  mud  obferve,  that  by  two  laws 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned before,  and  which  are  recited  in  the  Ap-    . 
pendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  this  hiftory,  the  fame  g^i*  iTfT. 
exemption  is  granted  to  all  f  be  freemen  of  the  king-  s«- »"  Ap. 
dom.    And  both  thefe  laws  feem  to  refer  to  a  pre-  J^u^nuin. 
ceding  ftatute,  now  loft,  by  which  the  feudal  po- "p-^*  4, 
licy  of  the  Normans  had  been  eftabliflied  in  Eng-  '^' 
land.     Neverthelefs,  in  the  charter  of  King  Henry  seeAppen- 
the  Firft,   the  military  tenants  alone  appear  to  bCpHJ^nliUK 
exempted  from  fuch  impofitions,  and  the  exemp-  iv.  p.6i^. 
tion  is  granted  only  to  the  lands  they  bold  in  demejne. 
Whether  this  difference  arofe  from  any  other  fta- 
tute,    made  by  William  the  Firft  after  the  two 
above-mentioned,  or  from  a  narrow  and  unfavour- 
able conftrudion  thereof,  by  a  fubfequent  ufage,  I 
cannot  fay.    But  in  the  rolls  of  the  40th  year  of  SeeHift.of 
Henry  the  Third  I  find  two  inftances  of  a  right  of  c^'^^^jfjl 
exemption  from  tallage  allowed  to  perfons,  who  If^J"**/- 

J  1-  L   ij  L  'v^  Robert de 

do  not  appear  to  have  held  by  any  military  tenure  ;.Hoit,Ri. 
the  records  faying  only,  that  one  of  them  held  in  ^"^J^ 
capitey  and  that  the  other  was  enfeoffed  of  a  free-    ^^  *^ 
hold  (Ubere  feoffatus).     Mr.  Madox  indeed  tran- 
flates  thefe  words  enfeoffed  in  chivalry^  but  by  what 
authority  I  do  not  fee ;  fmce  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  vaflals,  who  were  Ubere  feoffati^  and  yet  did 
not  hold  in  cl}ivalry.    On  the  other  hand,  a  record  ibid.  p.  491. 
is  cited  by  the  fame  author,  which  (hews  that,  af- 
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ier  great  difputes^  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  thirty-firft  year  of  King  Henry  the 
Third,  acknowledged  that  they  were  talliablc,  and 
gave  the  king  three  thoufand  marks,  which  he 
had  demanded  of  them,  in  confequence  of  a  de- 
cree of  his  council  at  Merton,  that  he  (hould  tal- 
liate  his  demefnes,  to  anfwer  the  great  expenccs 
he  had  been  at  in  foreign  parts.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  council  was  a  full  parliament.  But 
the  record  fays,  that  they  offered  in  it  to  give  two 
thoufand  marks  by  way  of  aid^  and  declared  po- 
fitively,  they  could  and  would  give  no  more.  But  af- 
terwards, in  a  council  holden  at  Weftminfter,  the 
only  difpute  was,  whether  the  fum  demanded  by 
the  king  (hould  be  given  as  an  aid^  or  as  tallage ; 
which  was  decided  by  the  rolls  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Chancery,  from  whence  it  was  proved,  that 
they  had  before  been  talliated ;  but  the  evidence 
went  no  higher  than  the  fixteenth  of  King  John. 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  till  that  time  they  had 
been  exempt  from  tallage ;  but  had  paid  aids  and 
free  gifts,  auxilia  and  dona.  However  this  may 
have  been,  it  is  declared,  mod  explicitly,  by  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  in  his  confirmations  of  the  cbar^ 
ters^  that  the  aids,  free  gifts,  and  other  impofi- 
tions  irregularly  taken  or  levied  by  him  or  his  mi- 
nifters,  before  that  time,  for  his  wars  or  other  ne- 
ceflities,  Jhould  not  be  drawn  into  precedent  becaU/e 
they  might  be  found  recorded  in  the  rolls  :  and  he 
therein  grants  to  the  nobility  and  commonalty  of 
the  realm,  that,  for  the  future,  he  would  not,  for 
any  necellity  whatfoever,  take  any  fuch  aids,  or 
impofi lions,  without  the  common  ajfent  of  the  whole 
kiftgdom,  and  to  the  common  benefit  thereof-^  with  a 
referve  of  the  ancient  aids  and  impojitions  due  by 
ctifiom.  What  thefe  were  I  have  (hewn  before, 
namely  the  aids  allowed  by  the  great  charter,  for 
redeeming  the  perfon  of  th«  king  from  captivity, 

for 
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for  marrying  his  cldeft  daughter,  and  for  knight- 
ing his  eldeft  fon.  As  for  danegeld^  on  what  oc- 
canons,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  levied,  has 
been  already  (et  forth.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  add  n>'<J«»n,  p. 
here,  that- in  all  or  moft  of  the  accounts  thereof,  *^^' 
delivered  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  fecond  year  of 
King  Henry  the  Second,  a  large  deduction  is  made 
under  the  terms  in  wafto^  which  Madox  rightly 
afcribes  to  the  defolation  of  the  country  by  the  ci- 
vil war  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Another  very  confiderable  fource  of  wealth  to 
the  crown  arofe  from  fines,  or  obbta  (that  is  vx>- 
luntary  proffers  of  money  made  to  the  king)  and 
amercements  for  offences.     Manifold  fines  were  see Hift.  of 
paid  for  grants  and  confirmations  of  liberties  and  fj'^'p^i,!* 
franchifes.      For  example,  in  the  reign   of  King  274. 
Henry  the  Second,  the  burgeffes  of  Bedford  fined 
in  forty  marks,  to  have  the  fame  liberties  as  the 
burgefl'es  of  Oxford.     The  burgeffes  of  Shrewsbury 
fined  in  two  marks  of  gold  to  have  their  town  at 
farm.    The  men  of  Prellon  gave  a  hundred  marks 
of  filver  to  have  the  fame  liberties  as  the  men  of 
Newcaftle  :  the  burgeffes  of  Cambridge  three  hun- 
dred and  one  of  gold,  to  have  their  town  at  farm, 
and  be  exempt  from  the  (herifFof  the  county's  in- 
tcrmeddling.    Robert,  the  fon  of  Buftard,  fined 
in  ten  marks  of  filver,  for  a  confirmation  of  hfs. 
privileges,  and  that  he  might  not  be  impleaded, 
except  before  the  king  or  his  judiciary.     Thefe 
few  inftances  are  fufficient  to  (hew  the  nature  of 
fuch  payments,  and  to  what  the  value  of  them 
might  amount  upon  a  great  number  colledlively. 
Mention  has  been  made  in  another  place  of  fines 
paid  to  the  king,   by  thofe  who  held  of  him  in 
chief,  for  licence  to  marry,  or  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  marry  againft   their   i^clinatior^. 
Some  notice  has  been  alfo  taken  of  fines  relating 
to  trade  or  merchandife  ;   particularly  of  thofe  that 
y  4  were 
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were  paid  by  gilds  of  weavers,  in  many  parts  of 
England.  Thefe  were  an  incumbrance  upon  traf- 
fick ;  but  not  a  very  grievous  one  in  the  times  of 
which  I  write  :  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  payments  were  excellive,  till  after  the  deccafe 
of  Henry  the  Second.  A  great  number  of  peribns 
fined  in  confiderable  fums  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  king,  or  to  induce  him  to  remit  his  anger  and 
Exchc'^^Jer^  dlfpleafure.  For  example,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
^xc^cquer,  ^^^  gccond,  Gilbert,  the  fon  of  Fergus,  is  charged 
in  one  of  the  rolls,  as  debtor  to  that  prince  of 
nine  hundred  and  nineteeen  pounds,  nine  (hillings, 
for  obtaining  his  goodwill ;  and  William  de  Cha« 
taignes  in  another,  as  owing  one  thoufand  marks, 
on  account  of  Henry*s  remitting  his  anger  againft 
him,  and  confirming  his  charters.  But  the  n^oft 
p.  329.  enormous  of  thefe  payments,  recited  by  Mr  Ma- 
dox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer,  is  in  Henry 
the  Third's  reign,  when  the  citizens  of  London 
fined  in  twenty  ihoufand  pounds,  more  than  equi- 
valent in  thofe  days  to  three  hundred  thoufand  in 
thefe,  for  obtaining  the  good  will  of  that  monarch. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  fines,  which  continually  brought  money 
into  the  Exchequer,  for  the  aid,  the  proteftion, 
or  mediation  of  the  crown,  in  various  cafes.  The 
worft  of  all,  and  which  are  a  fcandalous  difgrace 
to  the  government  in  the  times  of  which  I  treat, 
were  thofe  that  interfered  with  law- proceedings 
ofVh'/EJ?'  ^"^  the  juftice  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  the  reign 
cheq.  c.  12,  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have  inftances  of  fines 
'3'  being  paid  to  the  king  from  feveral  of  his  fub- 

jeds,  for  flopping  or  delaying  of  pleas,  tryals, 
and  judgments;  or  for  expediting  and  fpeed- 
ing  them;  or  to  have  feifin  or  reftitution  of 
their  lands  or  chattels;  or  that  they  might  not 
be  diffeiled  ;  or  to  be  replevied  or  bailed  ;  or  to  be 
quit  of  certain  crimes,  or  certain  methods  of 
tryal ;  (as,  for  inflance,  by  hot  iron,)  or  to  have 

the 
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the  affiftance  of  the  king  in  recovering  their  debts. 
Mr.  Madox  is  of  opinion,  that  the  claufe  in  Magna  ibidem,  c 
Cbarfdy  **  Nul/i  vendemusj  nulli  negabimus^  aut  dif-  "'  ^  ^'^ 
feremus  reBum  vel  jufiiciam^*'    had  a  reference  to 
thefe  fines.    And  he  obferves  from  the  records  of 
fubfequent  reigns,   that  it  feems  to  have  had  its 
effi^.    I  underftand  thofe  words  to  have  had  a 
higher  and  more  extenfive  (enfe,  though  this  prac-   ^ 
tice  may  have  fallen  within  the  purport  of  them : 
but  however  that  may  have  been,  the  iniquity  of 
it  was  certainly  carried  much  further,  by  the  (bns  ' 
and  grandibns  of  Henry  the  Second,  before  the 
chaners  were  eftablifhed,   than  during  his  reign. 
And  he  had  the  example  of  his  grandfather,  Henry 
the  Firft,   a  juft  and  wife  prince,  as  well  as  of 
other  feudal  governments  over  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  plead  in  defence  of  thefe  proBts  fo  dishonourable 
to  the  crown.      There  were  likewife  concurrent  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
finesy  and  counter  fines  \  the  iirfl,  when  both  par- 
ties, concerned  in  any  master,  fined  to  obtain  the 
fame  thing  5  the  lafl,  when  their  requefls  or  ap- 
plications to  the  crown   were  diredly  oppofite. 
But,  upon  considering  the  records,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  although  money  was  paid  by  each  fuitor, 
it  was  always  returned  to  the  party  that  was  un* 
fuccefsful  in  the  fuit.    Many  fines  were  paid  for 
permiilion  to  hold  or  quit  cerjtain  offices.    Others 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Madox,  under  the  title  of  p.  ih* 
mi/cellaneous,  as  not  being  reducible  to  any  clafs  or 
general  head.    Of  thefe  I  do  not  find  any,  in  the 
times  contained  in  thisthiflory,  worth  particular!- 
fing  here :  but  he  recites  one,  under  the  reign  of 
King  John,    which  is  of  a  fingular  nature.     Thep.jtd.t. 
wife  of  Hugh  de  Neville  fined  to  that  monarch  in 
two  hundred  bens^  that  (he  might  lie  one  night  with 
her  hufband ;    but  the  diflrefled  lady  not  being 
able  to  provide  them  immediately,  her  hufband 
was  pledge  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  of 

them. 
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them,  and  Thomas  dc  Sandford  for  the  other  hun- 
dred, within  a  limited  time.     It  is  probable  that 
either  Hugh  de  Neville,  or  his  confort,  was  a  ward 
of  the  crown,  and  had  married  without  the  king's 
confent.     Other  inftances  might  be  produced  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  fame  reign,  that 
no  profits  were  thought  below  the  acceptance  of 
the  king,  and  that  he  exercifed  a  kind  of  ludicrous 
tyranny  in  this  traffick  with  his  fubjefts  :  but  thefe 
muft  rather  be  imputed  to  the  charafter  of  the 
man,  than  to  the  law  or  cuftom  of  the  times. 
L.ii.«.i6.       ^^  jg^j.jj  fj^Qjjj  ^j^^  dialogue  de  Scaccart\  writ- 
ten  in   Henry  the    Second's  reign,  that  when  a 
fine  of  a  hundred  marks  was  offered  to  the  king, 
a  mark  of  gold  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  paid 
to  the  queen,  and  (b   in  proportion  for  all  above 
that  fum :  but  whether  any  thing  was  due  to  her, 
upon  the  proffer  of  a  fine  below  that  fum,  was 
then  matter  of  doubt.    The  origin  of  this  demand 
ivas,  I  prefume,  a  fuppofition,  that,  as  fines  were 
given  for  fome  favour  requefted  of  the  king,  or 
in  mitigation  of  fome  penalty  or  burthen  laid  on  the 
fubjed,  the  queen's  good  offices  with  him  ought  to 
•  be  purchafed  by  the  f^iitor. 

Amercements  for  offences  produced  vaft  fums. 
The  fubjcft  is  too  ettenfive  to  allow  me  to  enter 
into  particulars  ;  andfl  (hall  have  occafion,  in  a  fub- 
fcquentpart  of  this  work,  to  take  notice  of  fome  re- 
cords, relating  to  amercements  in  theHiftory  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  I  fhall  treat  more  diftindly  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England  dAring  the  times  of  which  I 
Hift.  of  the  write.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  only  from 
^^ztT."*''  trefpafles  in  the  forefts  an  ample  annual  revenue 
accrued  to  the  king,  and  much  more  from  the 
great  variety  of  other  mifdemeanors,  defaults,  and 
trefpaffes,  for  which,  by  the  law  of  thofe  times, 

amercements 
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amercements  were  due,  or  (br  which  compofition 
was  made  by  fines.     But  before  I  conclude  this  ac- 
tount  of  the  royal  revenues,  a  particular  view  muft 
be  given  of  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  in  England,  from 
the  reigi^  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry 
the  Second  inclufi  vely.  The  religious  notions  of  the  fniiiful!'?! 
times,  and    laws  founded  thereupon,  forbidding  ".st«.'of 
ufury  to  all  Chriftians,  and  not  diftinguilhing  be- ^p'^g^s^,''- 
tween  that  and  a  reafonable  intereft  for  money  up-  oianv.uvu. 
on  loans,    without  which  neither  commerce  could  ^'  *^* 
well  be  carried  on,  nor  the   fudden  exigencies  of 
the  government,  or  of  particular  perfons,  be  fup- 
plied,  the  Jews  were  neceffary,  as  money-lenders; 
and  a  great  number  of  them  were  fettled  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  England,   under  the 
fpecial  protection  of  the  crown.     That  they  had 
been  here  feveral  centuries  before  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans,  fthough  probably  not  in  fo  great  a 
number)  feems  to  be  proved  by   a  canon  publifhed 
by  Ecgbriht  archbifhop  of  York,  in  the  year  740, 
which  forbids  any  Chriftians  to  be  prefent  at  the 
Jewifh  feafts.     Yet  we  have  little  account  of  them 
during  the  Saxon  times,  or  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror:  but  the  contemporary   hiftorians 
are  full  of  indignation  againft  William  Rufus,  for 
favouring  them  too  much  :  and  indeed,  if  the  tales 
they  tell  are  true,  there  was  great  indecency  and 
impiety  in  his  proceedings.    We  may  at  leaft  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  he  (hewed  more  kindnefs  to 
the  Jews,  than  the  temper  of  the  age  would  well 
bear.    It  appears  by  a  charter  granted  to  them  in  sw  Hift.  of 
the  fecond  year  of  King  John,  that  they  had  alfo  the  Excheq. 
received  charters    from  Henry   the  Second  and  *^' ^*  **' '^^ 
Henry  the  Firft,     The  preamble  of  it  runs  thus  : 
"  Know  that  we  have  granted  to  all  the  Jews  of 
•*  England  and   Normandy,  to  refide  freely  and 
**  honourably  in  our  land,  and  to  hold  of  us  every 

*'  thing 
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"  thing  fvbicb  they  JjeldofKing  Henry ^  the  grand- 
*'  father  of  our  father^  and  all  which  they  now 
^^  rightfully  or  reafonably  hold,  in  lands,  in  fiefs, 
"  and  in  their  pledges,  or  purchafes  ;  and  to  en- 
^^  Joy  all  their  liberties  and  cufloms,  as  well,  as 
*'  quietly,  2Lnd  as  bonouraify^  as  they  enjoyed  them 
^^  in  the  time  of  the  aforefaid  king  our  grandfa- 
**  ther/*  The  following  articles  of  the  charter 
contain  very  confiderable  privileges,  which  the 
reader  may  fee  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book.  Four 
thoufand  marks  were  given  by  all  the  Jews  of  Eng- 
ibidem,  p.  land  for  this  confirmation  of  their  charters^  as  it  is 
'Vh^'^M*  ftyled  in  the  record  of  that  payment.  But  this 
3.  *  *  did  not  prevent  very  grievous  and  tyrannical  op- 
preflions  of  them,  in  that  and  the  following  reign. 
They  feem  to  have  been  treated  much  more  fa- 
vourably by  the  five  firil  kings  of  the  Norman 
Ibidem,  p.  i^ace.  To  Henry  the  Second  indeed  they  paid  a 
•51.  c  7.  £q^j.^}j  p^j.^  ^f  ^j^^jj.  chattels  by  way  of  tallage,  in 
the  thirty  third  year  of  his  rei^  ;  which  was  a 
heavy  impofition  :  but  it  was  ror  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land,  to  which  all  his  fubjeds  contribu- 
ted in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  and  one  cannot 
wonder  that  this  people  fhould  be  taxed  higher 
than  the  reft  on  fuch  an  occafion.  The  former  de- 
mands upon  them,  in  this  reign,  appear  not  to 
have  been  great.  Yet  by  fines  and  oblata^  or  by 
amercements  for  trefpafles,  they  were  very  profit- 
Ibidem,  p.  able  to  the  crown.  In  the  twenty  third  year  of  this 
•53, 154-  j^ing^  Jurnet  the  Jew  fined  in  two  thoufand  marks, 
another  Jew  in  three  thouftnd,  and  another  in  five 
hundred  pounds.  We  alio  find  that,  in  the  thir- 
ty firft  of  the  fame  reign,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews  flood  charged  with  five  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  five  marks,  and  half  a  mark,  for  the 
amercement  of  the  above-mentioned  Jurnet ;  and 

they 
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they  were  to  have  his  effeds  and  charters,  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  it.     This  man  muft  have  been 
immenfely  rich  :  foon  after  the  difchargeof  this  a- 
mercement,  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Richard  the 
Firft,  he  gave  to  that  monarch  a  fine  of  eighteen 
hundred  marks,  for  leave  to  refide  in  England  with 
his  good-will.     In  the   reign  of  Henry  the  Third  p.  155. 
the  exaftions  from  the  Jews  were  prodigious.     One 
fingle  tallage  laid  upon  them,  about  the  twenty  fe- 
vcnthor  twenty  eighth  year  of  that  king,  amount- 
ed to  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  marks.     Putting  hio.  of  the 
the  value  of  filver  in  thofe  days  at  only  five  times  Excheq.  c 
above  the  prefent  (and  it  (hould,  I  believe,  be  put  J^j*.  "*** 
higher)  this  fum  will  be  equivalent  to  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  thefe  times  ;  as  every  pound 
contained  the  weight  of  three  of  ours.     The  ufu- 
ry  of  the  Jews  muft  have  been  enormous,  and  their 
brofits  in  traffick  very  great,  to  enable  them  to 
Dear  fuch  impofitions  without  abtblute  ruin.    In- 
deed, (to  ufe  the  words  of  Mr.  Madox)  "  as  they  p.  150.  c.  7. 
"  fleeced  the  fubjedts  of  the  realm,  fo  the  king 
*^  fleeced  them."     Probably,  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry the  Second,  when  they  were  much  lels  harraflcd 
by  the  government,   they    contented  themfelves 
with  a  lower  intereft   fpr  the  ufe  of  their  money. 
There  was  a  particular  place  appointed  for  the  Hiitof  the 
management  of  the  revenue  ariung  from    this^'**^'*^ 
people,  called  the  Excheouer  of  the  Jews,  which  ^'^  '^^' 
was  a  part  or  member  of  the  Great  Exchequer. 
.  Certain  perfons  were  affigned  to  be  curators  of  this 
revenue.     They  were  ufually  flyled  cuftodes  and 
jufticiarii  Judaorum.    Mr.   Madox  fays,  *'  thatm 
•*  tbt  mofi  ancient  times  there  were  commonly  Chri- 
^'  ftians^nd  Jews  appointed  to  a£l  together  in  this 
•*  office.     Afterwards  they  were,   tor  the  rabfl 
^*  part,    Chriftians  only."    By  the    moft  ancient 
times  I  underftand  he  means  thofe  which  are  treated 
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the  revenue  anaually  accruing  to  the  crown  fronif 
all  thefe    different  branches,  excluOvc  of  its  dc- 
mefne,  or  ancient  landed  eftaie,  was  at  leaft  equal 
to  that  in  value.     But  from  what  has  been  faid  oi 
the  nature  of  them  this  obfervation  will  occur,  th 
.  it  is  a  point  of  good  policy,  and  of  great  benefit  to 
a  kingdom*    that  whatever  is  necelTary  for    th 
maintenance   of  the  honour  and  dignity    of  the 
crown  fliould  be  fupptied  by  a  Sxed  and  flatcd  in- _ 
come,  inftead  of  arifitig  from  a  variety  of  iociden^fl 
tal  profits*  which  can  hardly  ever  be  taken  without 
fbme  diminution  of  the  majefty  of  the  fovereign, 
'     fome  vexation  to  the  people,  fome  inconvenience 
jor  detriment  to  trade  and  commerce,  or  (bme  of^ 
Jence  tojurtice,  . 

,  Of  Itl^e  manner  of  paying  out»  or   iflTuing  the 
ting's"  rrioney*    I  fhall   give  a  few  inftances  from 
In  MadoK*s  Hi  (lory  of  the  Exchequer,  which  at, 
the  fapi^  time  will  exhibit  fome  curious  particulars 
' '     of  the  way .  of  living  in  thofe  times,  of  the  magni- 
ficence and  liberality  of  our  princes,  and  of  the* 
produce, and  traffickof  the   country-     In  the  reign 
of  HcnW  the  Fir  ft,  an   allowance  \yas  made  to  th^ 
Hifi.  of  the  feveral  merifFs  of  Stajafgrdrbire,  Northampton(hire^ 
fotr^^"    ^^^  Lekefterfhire^  for  me^d  and  beer  provided  by 
84910157.  order  of  the  king ;  Tor  money   deliycred  to  hi^ 
.  virierdreffcr  at  Rockinghan>,  and  for  neccflaries  for, 
the  vineyard.    In  different   years  of  King  Henryl 
the  Second'?   reigr)  allowances  were  made  to  thai 
officer  who  farmed  W^iiidfor  of   that  prmce,  for 
wine,   perry,  and  qyder  ^  10    the    farmer  of  the 
town  of  Hampton^  for,  wines,  and  the  carriage  of 
them  i  whicli  wines  were.cholen  by  theking's  but-. 
ler,  and  fehtto  fe vera!  of  the  king's  lioufe^,  name-. 
^^tFekeham,  Nottingham,  Gattiriton^,  Wood'*  — 
fti^k,^!  Marlborougli,i  Tire^^^       Luggerihani  an^f 
Clarendon;  and  to  the    fheriff  of  Hampfhirefor 
corn,  barley,  and  honey,  to  make  ale  with,  for  T 
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the  u(e  of  the  king's  fon-in  law,  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
ony. For  the  helmet  and  belt  of  this  monarch, 
and  for  furbifhing  and  gilding  his  fwords,  and  for 
work  done  upon  the  points  and  hilts  of  them,  the 
flieriflfs  of  London  dilburfed,  in  tlie  fifth  and  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  nineteen  pounds,  and 
odd  money,  equivalent  in  thofe  days  to  near  three 
hundred  pounds  in  thefe.  They  likewife  paid 
twenty  pounds,  and  upwards,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
years,  for  a  robe  for  the  ufe  of  the  queen ; 
and'  in  the  latter,  fourfcore  and  eight  pounds, 
odd  money,  for  the  coronation  robes  of  the 
young  king  and  of  his  queen,  and  eight  pounds 
e^t  (hillings  for  a  riding  drefs  and  three 
fi^en  cloaths  for  that  prince.  Richard,  arch- 
deacon of  PoiAiers,  cujios  of  the  biflioprick  of 
Winchefter,  difburfed  two  hundred  pounds  to  Ot 
bert  clerk  of  the  chamber,  and  other  chamberlains, 
ibrthe  king's  ufe  upon  his  journey  back  from  Ire- 
land, and  for  the  young  king's  currody^  or  mainte- 
nance, for  three  days  before  his  coronation,  and  on 
the  coronation  day.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  fixteen  days,  the  flieriff  of  York- 
ihife  ditburfed  a  hundred  pounds,  and  odd  money, 
in  the;  third  year  of  this  reign.  Among  other  ar- 
ticles for  the  ufe  of  King  Henry  the  Second  and  his 
family,  rhention  is  made  of  linnen  napkins,  and 
iinnen  garments  ;  of  the  (kins  of  mountain  qats^ 
bf  nniartii)s,  and  ermins  i  of  red,  fcarlet,  and  greea 
clbthS}  6f  filken  garments  filken  caps,  dalma- 
tiqules,  'aflid  tunicks.  In  one  of  the  rolls  there  is 
acharge  (if  teii  poUods,  (ik  (hillings,  paid  to  Jo- 
ieph.the  king's  phyficiari  for  fpices  and  cleftuaries. 
I  finil: no  Recount  of  any  painting  in  the  palaces  of 
this\prince;:  bilt,  iif  his  grandfori's  time,  the  (he- 
rifF  of 'Ndttlhgh  mtlMre ,  was  oidered  to  caufe  the 
queen's  *  chimbd' '  at- Nottingham .'  to  be  painted 
withthe  hiliory  of  Alexander.  It  ifeenis  that  the 
rooms  of  Henry  the  Second's  palaces  were  gene- 
rally 
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rally  hung  with  cloth.  The  feveral  flierifFs,  and 
others  who  farmed  the  king's  revenues  in  different 
parts  of  the  realm,  were  likewife  ordered  to  diC- 
burfe  confidcrable  fums  for  provifions  and  expences 
relating  to  war,  arms,  garrifons,  knighthoods, 
and  the  like.  But  it  will  be  unneceffary  to  enter 
into  further  particulars. on  this  or  other  iuuesof  the 
money  of  the  crown.  I  will  only  take  notice,  that 
the  forms  and  methods  of  accounting  at  the  Ex- 
chequer, eftabliflied  in  that  age,  were  fo  excellent- 
ly contrived  for  the  preventing  of  frauds,  and  for 
good  order  and  regularity  in  the  publick  accounts, 
that  they  have  continued  unaltered  even  to  this  day, 
during  the  courfe  of  above  five  hundred  years. 
The  inftitution  of  them  is  afcribed  to  William  the 
Conqueror  ;  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de  Scac- 
carlo  fays,  he  took  the  plan  of  them  from  the  Ex- 
chequer in  Normandy,  yet  with  many  diflferences, 
and  even  in  points  of  great  importance.  The 
great  power  and  dignity  of  the  court  of  Exche- 
quer, in  thofe  times,'  is  thus  (et  forth  by  that 
writer  :  **  The  authority  of  this  court  is  very  cmi- 
"  nent,  as  well  in  refpedt  of  the  image  of  the  king 
^^  impfeft  on  his  great  feal,  which  is  conftantly 
*'  kept  in  the  treafury,  as  of  the  perfons  who  fit 
**  there,  by  whole  -wildom  the  whole  date  of  the 
"  realm  is  preferved  and  maintained  in  fafety. 
**  For  there  refides  the  king's  chief-judiciary, 
"  who  is  next  to  the  king  in  juriflidlion  ;  and 
"  all  the  greateft  men  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
**  of  his  privy  council,  have  alfo  places  there ;  that 
"  whatfoever  is  decreed  or  determined  in  the  prc- 
^'  fence  of  fo  augud  an  aflembly  may  remain  ia- 
"  violable.  But  fome  fit  there  by  virtue  of  their 
**  offices,  and  others  only  by  the  command  of  the 
'*  king."  He  then  tells  us  that  the  latter,  who 
were  generally  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
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moft  reputation  for  prudence,  either  of  the  court  or 
the  clergy,  were  occafionally  called  to  afllft  in  the 
deciHon  of  nice  and  doubtful  cafes.  Mr.  Madox  ^''^:^^  ^^^ 
obferves,  that  before  the  end  of  King  Henry  the  z\,  p.  548. 
Third's  reign  the  Exchequer  fell  in  great  meafure 
from  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  from  thencefor- 
ward continued  in  a  (late  of  declenfion. 

In  defcribing  the  civil  and  political  ftate  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans  to  the 
icign  of  Henry  the  Second,  inclufively,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  fay  fomething  more  of  the  condition  of 
cities  and  boroughs  within  that  period  :  arid  firfl  of 
London — The  charters  granted  to  that  city  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  Henry  the  Firfl  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  The 
reader  may  fee  them  tranflated  into  Latin  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  book,  together  with  another  ac- 
corded to  it  by  Henry  the  Second.  This  laft  is  a  ^f.  J^|^"^ 
confirmation  of  all  the  liberties  and  free  cuftoms  gci,p.29o. 
wjjich  they  had  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather.  King  *35>  318- 
Henry  the  Firfl,  with  fome  additional  benefits  and 
immunities.  It  is  without  a  date ;  but  there  is  rea- 
(bn  to  place  it,  as  Spelman  does,  in  the  firfl  year  of 
Henry  the  Second.  I  fhall  only  obfcrve  upon  it 
here,  that,  confidering  the  attadiment,  which  the 
citizens  of  London  had  fhevra  to  Stephen,  and  die 
manner  in  which  they  had  driven  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda from  her  palace  at  Weflminfter,  it  is  one  of 
the  flrongefl  proofs,  both  of  the  clemency  of  her 
fon,  and  of  his  wife  refolution  to  appeafe  the  troubles 
of  his  realm  by  a  total  oblivion  of  all  pafl  offences, 
that,  inflead  of  abridging  their  liberties,  he  fo  gra- 
cioufly  confirmed  and  enlarged  them.  Of  the  ftate 
of  this  city  in  his  reign  we  have  an  account  from  „  ^  , 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  contemporary  writer,  which  lias  fome  mMui;  *"* 
particulars  that  dcferve  to  be  taken  notice  of  here.  ^''^• 
According  to  him,  it  was  then  ftrongly  fortified  on 
all  fides,  except  to  the  river,  the  tides  of  which  had 
undermined  and  deflroyed  die   ancient  wall,  that 
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had  been  erefted  along  its  bonks  or  ftrand.  Otai  the 
eaftem  fide  was  the  wWtc  tower,  built  by  William 
the  Firft^  which  he  calls  Arcem  palatinam  maximam 
€t  fortijfimam :  on  the  weftem  were  two  other  very 
ftrong  caftles  (viz.  thofe  of  Baynard  and  Mountfitchct) 
befides  the  walls,  whidi  were  high  and  thick,  and, 
on  the  northern  fide,  at  proper  diftances,  ftrength- 
ened  with  turrets.  On  -this  defcription  I  would 
obferve,  that,  in  Henry  dw  Second's  reign,  it  was 
not  neceflary  to  repair  the  rumed  wall  of  the  dty 
along  the  river,  as  there  was  no  danger  of  an  ene- 
my's being  able  to  fail  up  it,  after  me  tower  and 
bridge  were  built.  The  (amc  hiftorian  fpeaks  of 
feven  double  ^tes,  which  are  (uppofed  to  have 
hra^Hift  ^^  Aldgate,  Bifliopgate,  Cripplegate,  Alder%atc» 
of  London,  Ncwgate,  Ludgate,  and  the  Poftem  near  the  Tower. 
p-  '5-  He  aJfo  defcritws  the  royal  palace  of  Wdhninftcr, 
rifin^  hi^  and  ftretchii^  wide  over  the  banks  of 
the  nver,  at  two  miles  di^ance  from  London,  with 
v.  stephan.  a  Continued  fuburb  all  the  way,  and  calls  it  an  incom- 
^t  fnprt.  parable  buildings  defended  by  an  outward  wall  and 
turrets.  When  this  palace  was  built  is  uncertun ;. 
but  the  hall  was  added  by  William  Rufua  Aloi^ 
the  whole  extent  of  diis  (uburb  were  gardens  of  die 
citizens.  To  the  north  were  open  fields  j  and  b6- 
yond  thefe  was  a  large  foreft,  of  which  Enfiekl 
Chace  is  but  a  fmall  remainder.  Among  the  game 
contained  therein  Fitz-Stephen  mentions  wild  boars. 
He  alfo  takes  notice  that  it  was  full  of  jrcw  trees, 
the  growth  of  which  was  particularly  encouraged  in 
thofe  days,  and  for  many  fucceeding  ages,  becaufe 
the  wood  of  them  was  efteemed  the  beft  for  making 
bows.  In  reckoning  up  all  the  glories  of  the  ci^, 
he  fays,  that  no  omer  in  the  worid  fent  out  its 
wealth  and  merchandife  to  a  greater  diftance ;  and 
among  the  imports  brought  thidier,  by  foreign  mer- 
chants trading  to  it,  he  mentions  gold,  fpices,  and 
frankincenfe,  from  Arabia ;  precious  ftones  firom  the 
Nile;    purple  vefts  from  the  Eaft-Indies;   oil  of 
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balms  fix)m  Bagdat,  or  Babylon  ;  furs  and  ermines 
trom  Norway  and  Ruffia;  amis  from  Scythia,  or 
Tartary ;  and  wines  from  France.  He  adds,  that 
it  was  famous  for  the  chaftity  of  its  matrons,  and 
that  its  citizens  were  diftinguifhed  above  all  others 
in  England,  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  their  man- 
ners, their  drefs,  and  their  tables.  But  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  number  of  fighting  men, 
who  hlarched  cut  of  the  city,  upon  a  mufter  made 
by  King  Stephen,  he  exaggerates  moft  enormoufly : 
for  he  makes  them  fixty  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty 
thouiand  horfemen  ;  whereas  Peter  of  Blois,  at  that  vid  p.  BUr. 
time  archdeacon  of  London,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  ^^  UnocJnt. 
reckons  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  at  no  more  lu.  paptot. 
than  forty  thoulknd.  If  there  was  any  fuch  mufter. 
It  muft  have  contained  the  militias  of  Middlefex, 
Kent,  and  other  adjacent  counties,  which  may  have 
been  drawn  together  by  that  monarch,  and  united 
to  the  militia  of  London,  on  fome  occafion,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  the 
«mpre(s.  But  this  hiftorian  is  fupported  by  the 
archdeacon's  authority,  in  affirming,  that  there  were 
in  the  city  and  fuburbs  a  hundred  and  twenty  fix 
churches,  befides  thirteen  that  belonged  to  convents. 
He  fpcaks  of  three  fchools,  or  rather  colleges,  ap- 
pertaining to  London,  which,  he  fays,  were  0/  an- 
dent  dignity^  and  wherein,  by  particular  privilege, 
was  taught  not  only  grartimar,  but  poetry,  rheto- 
rick,  and  logick ;  befides  which  many  other  fchools 
were  occafionally  opened  by  perfons  of  note  in  philofo- 
phy,  who  were  encouraged  to  teach  and  read  ledlures. 
The  defcription  given  by  this  author  of  the  military 
fports  of  the  citizens  has  been  inferted  into  a  former  "^{f^^^^' 
piort  of  this  bode.  AnK>ng  their  diverfions  in  time  of 
peace  he  mentions  cockrf^ting  and  foot-ball ;  and 
lays,  that  m  fiunmer  the  young  girls  danced  by 
moon-li^t  to  the  mufick  of  the  harp.  In  winter, 
the  young  men  entertained  thcmfelves  after  dinner, 
upon  all  feftival  days,  with  bear-baitm^  bull- 
baiting,  and  combats  of  dogs  with  wild  boars ;  or 
Z  %  ^ith  ' 
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with  flidine;  and  fcating  on  die  ice  of  a  great  pond^  or 
lal'ie,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  northern  wall  of 
the  city.     But  the  chief  amufiLment^  wherein  the 
greater  part  of  the  citizens  employed  their  leifure, 
was  hunting  and  hacking,  which  diey  had  a  right 
to  do  in  the  counties  of  Middlefex,  Hertford,  and 
Kent,  as  far  as  the  river  Cray,  aiid  in  all  the  diftrift 
called   the  Chikern,      Fit2-Stephcn   tells  us,    that, 
inftead  of  theatrical  entertainments,  they  had  re- 
vid  Abre    pfefentatioHS  of  the  miracles  performed  by  iaints, 
chronoi.  dt  and  of  the  fu3erings  of  marryiB.     It  is  obferved  by 
rHift.de     ^j^^  author  of  a  late  excellent  abridgment  of  the  Iiif- 
fubann.      loty  of  Franc*,  that  a  monk,  named  Geonry,  who 
1179,  iiSc.  ^^,gg  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  being  entrufted 
in  thefe  times  with  the  education  of  youth,  caufcd  a 
kind  of  pious  tragedies  to  be  reprefented  before 
them,  and  that  the  fubje^t  of  the  firft  of  thefe  dra- 
matick  pieces  was  the  miracles  of   St.  Catlierinc, 
He  likewife  takes  norice,  that  thefe  fpe<ftacles,  thus 
€x!iibited  in  this  kingdom,  were  anterior,  by  more 
than  a  century,  to  the  reprefentations  of  the  myfterics 
V.  stephan.  in  that  of  France.     Fitz-Stephen  fays,  that  excellive 
"pr?.     drinking  and  frequent  fires  were  the  only  pcfts  of 
London,    The  latter  mull  have  been  partly  occafion- 
ed  by  the  former,  and  partly  by  the  houfes  being 
moftly   built  of  wood.     Yet    there   were   fome  of 
ftone,  and  of  a  handlbme  architecture,  according  to 
the  tafte  of  thofe  days;  for  the  fame  author  affirms^ 
that  almoft  all  the  nobles  of  England,  and  particu- 
larly tlie  bilhops  and  abbots,  had  fine  edifices  ia 
that  cit^^,  or  in  die  fuburbs  belonging  to  it,  where  1 
they  made  gfeat  expences,  when  they  were  fiirai 
moned  to  parliaments  or  to  fynods.  He  calls  I^ndon^ 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  England;  (rrgm  Jn- 
^lorum  fedes  :)  which  title  perhaps  might  have  been 
Sec  Cam-    f^^'^Ticrly  difputcd  by  Winchefter,  the  royal  feat  of 
den's  Bri-     tlie  Weft-Saxous,  and  the  place  where  the  Norman 
ha"nt-      kings  had  itfually  kept  tiieir  reg^a  and   treafure. 
fciiiRt.       But  the  latter,  having  luffcred  a  great  diminution  of 
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its  i|>Iendor^  in  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  empre&  Matilda,  could  no  longer  ftand  in  com- 

?^tition  with  the  former.     The  nortliem  metropolis, 
ork,    was  alfo  much  declined   from  its  priftine 
greatnefe  and  opulence,  by  the  devaftations  it  had 
fiifiered  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  ihJdcm, 
by  a  fire  which  had  ccmfumed  a  part  of  it  in  that  of  y®*"^^- 
Stephen. 

As  many  of  the  cities,  towns,  or  boroughs,  as 
were  not  portions  of  the  ancient  demefhe  of  the 
crown,  belonged  to  the  demefiies  of  fome  fpiritual  or 
t&nporal  lord,  and  were  under  his  patronage  and 
protedion.     But  this  tenure  was  no  more  a  fervi- 
tude,  than  any  other  fbcage  tenure,  either  under  die 
crown  or  the  barons.     Nor  were  the  charters  granted 
to  many  towns  by  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race, 
whereby  they  were  declared  to  be  free  horoiigbs^ 
charters  of  enfiunchifement  from  a  (late  of  flavery, 
a&  feme  have  fuppofed,  but  grants  or  confirmations 
of  certain  privil^es,  exemptions  and  favours,  fuch 
as  freedom  from  tolls,  and  other  impofitions,  which 
the  reader  may  fee  enumerated  in  a  charter  of  King 
John  to  the  buigefles  of  Dxmwich,  cited  by  Madox 
in  the  eleventh  diapter  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Exche- 
quer, p.  276.  from  whence  I  have  tranfcribed  it  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  book.    That  author  fays,  "  ^^^E^che'^^^* 
when  the  king  granted  liberties  to  any  of  his  de- 1  "p.'apu 
me&e  manours  or  towns,  he  was  moved  to  it  by  two 
reai^s:  One,  ^  fiine  paid  in  hand;  the  other,  the 
improvement,  or  (as  they  anciently  called  it)  the 
amendment  of  the  manor  or  town."    But  it  appears 
firan  the  above-mentioned  charter  of  King  John,  and  see  Tyrrei', 
feveral  odier  records,  that  fome  of  the  tovnis,  to  ^pp^°^  ^^"j. 
which  liberties  of  this  nature  were  granted  were  not  Eng.  vol  iii. 
only  in  a  ftate  of  freedom,  but  had  gilds  for  trading  p-  's«,  153. 
communities,  hdfore  fuch  grants  were  made  to  them. 
In  fome  of  thcfc  charters  an  excpiprion  from  tallage 
was  accorded,  in  others  a  right  to  talliate  them  was 
exprcfly  refervcd.    The  taHagcs  affefled  upon  the 
Z  3  king's 
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king's  ancient  demefiics  were  moie  heav](  diaii  dioft 

upon  other  perfons  in  the  counties,  and  dieiefore 

petitions  were  made  againft  fuch  impofitiona,  when 

laid  on  thofe  who  did  not  hold  by  tbit  fycacs  of 

See  Hid.  of  tenuFc.    Thu3,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  Ac 

^^^*^^"^^;  Second,  the  men  of  the  towns  of  Okham,  EsUton, 

5^^.  f!'   ^*  and  Langham  complained  to  the  kii^  dmt,  almou^ 

their  lands  and  tenements  in  Aoie  towns  were  not  of 

the  ancient  demefne  of  the  crown  of  England ;  and 

when  the  king's  progenitors  oauied  their  demdhe  lands 

to  be  talHata^  they  and  their  anceftors  were  not  wont 

to  be  talliated,  but,  in  all  aids  grated  to  the  king  and, 

his  progenitors  by  the  community  of  ibe  reaim^  were  wont 

to  contribute  with  the  community  of  the  county  ofRm- 

land;  yet  lately,  when  the  king  aflfefled  a  talhge 

upon  his  dememes,  in  the  fixth  yeaf  of  his  reigia, 

they  were  talli^ted  as  tenants  in  ancient  deme&, 

and  fuch. tallage  -was  demanded  of  them  by  fiiiiH 

mons  of  the  Exchequer.     AVhereupqn  the  king 

commanded  the  banm?  of  the  Exdiequer  to  kifpeCt 

Domefday-boc*,  and  if  they  found  thereby  that  d» 

faid  towns  were  not  of  the  ancient  demefne  of  the 

crown,  and  that  the  men  thereof  had  not  been  tdBi-^ 

ated  in  any  former  times  together  with  die  demefixs- 

lands,  bt4t  had  always  contributed  to  aids  granted  i^ 

the  kind's  progenitors  J  and  to  himfelf,  wim  the  cotitt 

plri^'^Ed   '^^''^"(y  of^tbe  /aid  county^  then  to  acquit  them  of 

ilV-i.      the  faid  demand,  and  releafe  the  diibdSfes.    Italia 

T  rVcPs     ^PP^rs  by  the  rolls  of  parliament,  in  the  firft  ywr 

Hdh^of'     of  the  fame  king,  that  when  the  commumties  of  Ai 

voifi^iu'^An-  ^ouftties  had  granted  a  twentieth jpait  of  their  ihovG*. 

rend.  p.  1 7 6.  able  goods,  the  citizens^  burgejjes^  mAcmnmumtks 

of  cities  and  burghs^  and  alfo  the  tenants  of  the  emr 

Hift  of  the  ^^^^^  demefne  of  the  crown^    granted  a  ffieetuB. 

Excheri.  c.^  Mr.  MadoTC  fays,  ^^  that,  as  the  king  had  talla^  of 

>7tr-5»<^  his  demefne-men,  fo  fome  fubordinate  or  pnvate 

lords  had  tallage  of  their*s :  but  that  many  of  the 

lands  which  were  talliable  to  private  lords  were  fiieh 

as  at  one  time  or  other  moved  from  the  king^  and 

were  wont  to  be  talfiated  to  him  while  they  were 

ycfte4 
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vdlcd  in  the  crown.  As,  when  the  king  granted  to 
a  fubjcft  a  demefne  manor  or  town,  together  with 
the  homages,  aids,  tallages,  and  other  profits  there-  . 
of,  to  hold  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs ;  in  fuch 
caie  the  grantees  and  his  heirs  had  power  to  talliate 
the  men  of  fuch  manor  or  town  to  their  own  ufe, 
when  the  king  talliated  his  demefnes  and  manors 
diroughout  England ;  but  not  otherwife,  or  at 
other  times."  Upon  the  whole,  the  condition  of 
citizens  and  burgeffes  holding  of  the  crown  in  thofe 
days  was  never  worfe,  but  often  better,  by  diverfe 
privil^es  and  favours  granted  to  diem,  than  that  of 
all  its  other  tenants  in  ancient  demefiie,  who  held  by 
free  (bcage :  and  the  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  thofe  who 
belonged  to  private  lords.  Yet,  all  have  been  brought 
into  a  more  perfect  and  a  more  regular  ftate  of  free- 
dom, by  the  re-aflerting  of  ancient  rights,  impaired 
by  iU  practices  or  the  application  of  feudal  notions 
to  the  courfe  of  law  in  this  kingdom,  beyond  what 
was  authorifed  by  the  confcnt  of  the  nation  in  parli- 
ament, cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  From  the  firft 
entrance  of  the  Normans,  till  long  after  the  times 
contained  in  this  hiftory,  the  power  of  reftraining 
and  curbing  the  royal  authority  was  chiefly  in  the 
barons,  who  often  connived  at  an  irregular  exercife 
of  it,  that  they  themfelves  might  be  permitted, 
and  even  aided  by  the  crown,  in  like  adls  of  fove- 
reignty  over  their  vaflals,  particularly  with  regard 
to  talkies,  and  other  fuch  impofitions. 

Lord  Hale  obferves  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  com-  p.  101,103. 
mon  law  of  England,  "  that  William  the  Firft,  '^'  ^' 
•*  after  his  vidlory,  did,  as  all  wife  princes  would 
**  have  done,  endeavour  to  make  a  llriAcr  union 
"  between  England  and  Normandy  •,  and,  in  order 
•'  thereunto,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  in  the  French, 
••  inftead  of  the  Saxon  language,  then  ufed  in 
"  England :  from  whence  arofe  the  praftice  of 
**  pleading  in  our  courts  of  law  in  the  Norman  or 
**  French  tongue,  which  continued  till  the  ftatute 
**  of  the  thirty  fixth  of  Edward  the  Third/*    But 

Z  4  it       .^ 
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vofumc^'^^  '^  has  been  raemioned  before^  upon  the  authonty 
p.  15.  '      of  Ingulphus,  a  contemporary  hiftorian,  thatj  even 
Sil &%  *^^  tl^^  f^ig"  of  Edward  the  Confefror,  French  was 
edition.      fpoken  by  mofl:  of  the  Englifli  nobility,  and  the 
Norman   forms   were  ufed  In   legal  proceedings. 
This  made  it  much  lefs  difficult  for  William  the 
F1rlt  to  eftablifh  the  prailice  taken  notice  of  by 
Lord  Hale,  which  indeed  was  ablblutcly  necefrary 
to  enable  the  N^jrmans,  whom  he  appointed  his 
judges,  or  uhom  he  enfeofFed  with  earldoms  or 
baronies,  or  employed  as  fheriffs  or  vifcuunts,  to 
cxercife  the  Judicature  which  belonged  to  their  of- 
iic^s  or  ficFs.     h  muft  however  be  obterved,  that 
Gale's  cdi-  ^T^"*^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  charters  of  that  ^ge,  and  oar 
tioii,p.7i.  oldeil:    law-books,    Glanville  and   Brafton,    were 
written  in  Latin.     Ingulphus  tells  us,  that^  in  the 
refgn  of  William  the  Conqueror,  chiidren  were 
taught  their  firll  rudiments,  not  in  the  Englifh, 
but  French  language.     Yet  the  defire»  which  he 
fayS|  was  fhewn  by  the  Normans  to  abolifh  the  ufe 
of  the  Englifh  was  never  efFefled;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  nations  4 
language  was  formed,   in   which  the  Saxon   wa^ 
much  more  prevalent  than  the  Norman  or  French. 
We  have  a  charter  oi^  King  Henry  the  Third  in  the 
Engliili  of  that  time,  wliich,  as  it  is  curious  to  Zee 
how  near  the  language  theu  written  approached  to 
that  of  the  prefent  century,   1  have  given,  with  ^ 
t  ran  flat  ion  of  it  into  modern  Englifti,  in  the  Ap- 
pendjx  to  this  book^  from  Mr.  Tyrrel's  Appendix 
to  the  third  volmTje  of  his  hiftory  of  England.    No 
fmall  part  oF  the  difference  between  the  origiuat 
and  the  tranfiation  appears  to  be  in  the  comparative 
length  of  the  words,  which  we  have  now  abridged, 
by  leaving  out  fome  of  the  vowels  then  inferted^ 
and  omitting  the  fylUble  en  at  the  end  of  many 
verbs;    as  for  example^    writing  land  inflead  of 
katidt^^  and /end  in  Head  oi  fenden :  an  alteration 
which  has  not  added  to  the  harmony  of  the  tongue. 

But 
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But  there  are  in  the  Cotton  library  fome  manu(cript 
tiiftorical  poems,  compofed  in  Norman  French,  by 
a  reading  clerk,  named   Wace,  to  whom  (as  he 
tells  us  himfelf )  King  Henry  the  Second  gave  a 
prebend  at  Bayeux,  and  many  other  benefadions. 
They  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
dulled  chronicles  of    that   age,   but  metre  and 
rhymes.    Yet,  as  they  are  a  fpecimen  of  what 
was  then  imagined  to  be  poetry,  I  have  tranfcribed 
ibme  of  them  into  the  Appendix  annexed  to  this 
book.     The  poets  of  Provence  wrote  fomething 
better  ;  of  which  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the 
veries  compofed  in  their  ftyle  and  dialed  by  King 
Richard  the  Firft  :  but  the  beft  of  the  French  ro- 
wuuuiers  were  very  inferior  in  genius,    and  the 
fpirit  of  poetry,  to  the  ancient  Gallick  and  Britifh 
burds,  or  even  to  the  Saxon  and  Danifh  poets  be- 
fore tbeir  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  which  (eems 
to  have  taken  from  them  that  wild  greatnefs  of 
imagination  and  fentiment,  difcoverable  in  (bme  of 
their  ancient  poems.     There  is  no  book  written  in 
French  or  Englifh  profe,  during  the  period  which  I 
treat  of,  that  has  come  down  to  thefe  times.     In- 
deed thofe  who  in  that  age  were  beft  qualified  to 
be  authors  all  wrote  in  Latin.     The  familiar  letters 
that  paiTed  between  Becket  and  his  friends,  and  all 
the  difpatches  of  bufinefs^  fent  to  or  from  him  in 
his  exile ;  nay,  the  very  love-letters  between  Abail- 
ard  and  his  difciple  and  wife  Heloifa,  after  their 
unfortunate  feparation,  were  written  in  that  Ian- 
guage.     It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Mr.  Inett,  in  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  *^  that  the  conclufion  of  the  See  inetr« 
"  feventh,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centu-  ^^^  |^^ 
"  ry,  have  a  tafte  of  learning  that  is  no  where  elfe  churchf  'p. 
"  to  be  met  with  in  the  ^nglilh  writers  before  the  '^'•^'  '*"• 
**  Norman  conqueft :  but  the  writings  of  Aldhelm 
*•  biihop  of  Sherburn,  of  Ceolfrid  abbot  of  Jarrow» 
**  and  tutor  to  Bede,  and  thofe  of  Egbert  bifhop  of 
^'  York^   and  Eddius^  and  Qede,    who  all  lived 
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**  during  that  period,  Co  cxliaufted  the  genius  of 
**  liie  Englilh  nacion,  that  except  Alcuinus  and 
**  Clemens^  who  were  bred  under  Egbert,  not 
**  long  after  Bede,  and  who»  in  the  latter  end  of 
*^  the  eighth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
*'  tury,  niade  Co  great  a  figure  in  France,  wc  find 
*'  nothing  like  it  in  the  lucceed'ng  ages,  till  the 
**  Norman  invafion  brought  the  Cpini  of  this  age  to 
*^  life  again/*  One  principal  caiife  of  th^t  declen- 
T  Affcr  de  '^^^  ^^^^  *^^  ravagcs  of  the  Danes,  The  great 
VEifrcdi  re-  Alfred  exprcfTcd  his  grief,  chat  whereas  in  times 
a7.a^!£n!  P^^>  foreigners  came  lo  England  in  fearch  of  wif- 
Angiict,  dom  and  learning,  themfelves*  in  his  days*  were 
JJ^g^***"  forced  to  go  abroad  to  fcek  for  them  ;  while  ib 
grofs  an  ignorance  over fp read  the  nation*  that  very 
few  priefts,  ibiuh  of  the  Humber^  could  undei^ 
ftand  the  ordinary  fervicc  of  the  church,  and  he 
knew  none,  fouth  of  the  Thames,  that  could  tura'* 
a  piece  of  Laun  into  Englifli.  Through  the  ind 
fatigable  application  of  (his  admirable  prince  to  the" 
remedy  of  ihisevil,  by  bringing  over  learned  fo-*^ 
Feigners,  and  by  the  example  which  he  gave  him^ 
felf  to  his  fubjetls,  fcience  began  to  revive  in  Eng** 
land  i  but  it  declined  again  under  his  fucceflbrs,, 
and  continued  in  a  low  llaie  till  the  entrance  of  the* 
Normans. 

Abrcge  A  laic  Ffench  writer  takes  notice,  that  William' 

PHmorfede  ^'^^  Conquefor  protefted  letters,  and  that  they  had* 
France,  p.  great  need  of  his  patronage,  in  a  time  when  books^' 
tnn.  1087.   were  fo  rare,    that  Gr^ecia,    counters  of  Anjou*' 
bought  a  collection  of  homilies  at  the  price  of  twai 
hundred  fheep,  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  another  of  rye,^ 
a  third  of  millet,  and  (bmc  ikins  of  martins.     But 
'it  is  probable  that  the  dearnefs  of  this  particular' 
book  was  rather  owing  to  an  extraordinary  value 
fet  upon  it^  by  thofe  who  fold  it,  or  who  recom- 
mended  it  to  the  counted,    than  to  the  general 
fcarcity  of  books  at  that  time;  for  we  know  that* 
few  of  the  greater  convents,  in  France  or  in  Eng- 

land# 
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landy    were  unfurnifhed  with  libraries,   and  the 
difficulty  was  rather  to  Bod  men  who  could  read 
them.     However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England 
t  tafte  for  learning.     The  nobles,  indeed,  were, 
for  the  mod  part,  illiterate  ;  but  they  valued  know- 
ledge in  the  clergy ;  and  as  King  Henry  the  Firft 
had  himfclf  attained  to  a  good  proficiency  in  ir, 
his  example  induced  fome  of  the  lords  of  his  court 
to  caufe  their  children  to  be  inftrudled  in  all  the 
learning  of  thofe  times.     William  of  Malmfbury  v.  l.  v.dt 
tells  us,  that,  in  an  interview  between  Henry  and  h&!'zo%. 
Pope  Calixtus  the  Second,  the  young  fons  of  the 
carl  of  Meulant  were  brought  forth  by  the  king  to 
difpute  in  logick  with  the  cardinals,  which  they 
did  with  (b  much  vivacity,  and  fubtilty  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  it  raifed  a  great  admiration  in  their  anu- 
goniils,  and  obliged  them  to  acknowledge,  that 
kaming  (lourifhed  more  in  thef^  weftern  parts  of 
the  world,  than  they,  in  Italy,  had  heard  or  ima- 
nned.    In  the  eighteenth  year  of  that  reign  died 
Florence  of  Worcefter,  who  compiled  in  Latin  a 
Chronological  Hiftory  of  the  World,  and  brought 
it  down,  with  a  particular  and  no  contemptible  ac« 
count  of  the  affairs  of  this  ifland,  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eleven  hundred  and  feventeen.     A  con- 
temporary hiftory  of  the  chief  events  relating  to 
the  chufch  of  England^  in  the  reigns  of  William 
the  Firft:  and  his  two  fucceflbrs,  till  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty  two,  was  not  inelegantly  writ- 
ten in  the  fame  language  by  Eadmer,  a  monk  of 
Canterbury.    But  the  civil  commotions  in  Stephen's 
reign  were  unfavourable  to  letters,  and  flopped  the 
progrefs  which  probably  they  would  have  made 
upder  the  patronage  of  King  Henry's  (on,  the  earl 
of  Glocefter,  if  this  nobleman,  who  inherited  all 
his  father's  good  qualities  without  his  faults,  had 
been  more  at  Icifurc  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
Ncverihelefs,  even  that    unhappy  and   turbulent 

time 
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time  did  not  prevent  him  from  encouraging  the  beft 
genius  for  hiftory  that  England  bad  yet  produced, 
by  the  favour  he  (hewed  to  William  of  Malmf- 
bury,  whofc  merit  I  have  already  had  occafjon  to 
fpcak  of,  ia  the  former  parts  of  this  work-     Ano- 
ther ornament  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  Athel- 
red  abbot  of  Rivaux,  who  is  equal,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  William  of  Malmfbury  in  the  elegance  of  his 
ftylc,   but   falls  ftiort  of    him  in  judgment  and 
Weight  of  fcnfc.     Simeon  of  Durham  and  Henry 
of  Huntington,  no  mean  hiflortans,  wrote  alfo  in 
thofe  times.     Roger  de  Hovcden,  who  was  a  chap- 
Iain  to  King  Henry  the  Second^  has  left  us  two 
books  of  annals,  carried  on  from  the  year  (even 
hundred  and  thirty  two  to  the  year  twelve  hundred 
and  one»  the  fourth  of  King  John;  in  the  firft  of 
which  he  has  borrowed  much  from  the  two  writers 
above- mentioned  J  and  in  the  fecund  from  Benedi^i^ 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  fon  Richard, 
beginning  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fevcnty^ 
and  ending  in   eleven  hundred  and   ninety   two^ 
Buti  though  much  was  ftolen  by  this  author,  he 
added  enough  of  his  own,  to  give  him  a  confide- 
rable  rank>  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Saville  and 
Mr.  Selden,  among  the  many  hiftorians  who  flou*. 
y  jj^^_    nOied  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.     Wit- 
brig.  i.ii.  c.  liam   of  Newbury,   one  of  thcle*  dejerves  to   be 
i6.ei25.    nientioned  with  particular  praife,  for  having  had  the 
courage,  though  a  monk,  to  exprefs  an  approbati* 
on  of  King  Henry  the  Second's  dcfign  of  reform- 
ing his  clergy,  by  bringing  them  under  the  coer- 
cion q(  the  fccular  power  j  and  to  cenfure  Becker, 
after  Rome  had  declared  him  a  faintyisr  want  of 
fHode ration  and  difcretion  in  many  par U  of  his  cQnduii. 
Another  inftance  of  the  good  judgment,  aiad  honeft 
regard  to  truth,  which  appears  in  this  author,  is 
the  having^  treated  the  fables  of  GeofFry  of  Mon- 
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iDODth  with  the  contempt  they  defcrve,  although 
Acy  were  then  (b  much  in  vogue,  that  to  oppofe 
the  delufion  was  little  lefs  dangerous,  than  to  call 
in  queftion  any  error  of  popular  fuperftition  efta- 
bliflied  or  authorifed  by  the  church.  This  finceriry 
has  drawn  upon  him,  in  much  later  and  lefs  igno- 
rant times  than  his  own,  the  difpleafure  of  Hum- 
phrey Lhuyd,  and  fome  other  Welch  writers :  Co 
bard  is  it  to  eradicate,  from  the  minds  of  an  ancient 
people,  the  fond  belief  of  any  fiction,  in  which 
they  imagine  that  the  glory  of  their  nation  is  con- 
cerned! 

Canutus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  see  au- 
made  an  abridgment  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  ^IJ^^^^^^ 
and  to  have  dedicated  his  work  to  King  Henry  the  the  connt^ 
Second.     Of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  fome  mention  °^j^^1|''P; 
has  been  made  in  former  parts  of  this  book;  and  Biixns  ' 
I  (hall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  in  giving  an  ac-  ^^^'  ^'  °* 
count  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  which  he  has  re- 
corded.   It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  this  place, 
that,  if  too  much  love  of  the  marvellous^  and  a 
rancorous  hatred  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  which 
he  contradted  before  the  end  of  that  prince's  life, 
had  not  corrupted  his  veracity  and  dilhonoured  his 
judgment,  he  would  have  ftood  high  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Englifh  hiftorians  who  flouriflied  during 
that  reign.     Several  others  might  be  named  who 
excelled  in  wit  or  learning  about  the  fame  period ; 
but  of  all  thefe  the  mod  eminent  were  Peter  of 
Blois  and  John  of  Salifbury.     Peter  of  Blois  had  v.  Pneftd- 
been  made  praeceptor  to  William  the  Second,  King  ^^'plf,-^^ 
of  Sicily,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  eight,  Bicfcoiis. 
through  the  recommendation  of  Stephen  archbimop 
of  Palermo,  and  chancellor  of  that  kingdom  :  but, 
the  following  year,  upon  the  difgrace  and  banifh- 
ment  of  his  patron,  he  retired  into  France ;  from 
whence  he  was  prdfeotiy  invited  into  Englaiid  by  v.  Petri. 
Henry  the  SecQirilHtfMMDa^        employed  him,  f|^[-  *p*^- 

as 
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as  his  private  (ecrctary,  in  many  important  affairs- 
From  one  of  his  letters  it  appears,  that  he  had  urf- 
Fpift.  14-  dertaken  to  write  a  hiftory  of  the  afts  of  that  prince, 
and  had  almoft  compleated  it  before  the  end  of  hts 
reign.  Whether  it  ever  was  publiihed  is  uncertain ; 
for  no  otlter  trace  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  times ; 
which  may  be  juftly  lamented,  as,  from  the  confi- 
dence Henry  had  in  him,  he  mufl:  have  been  better 
informed,  than  any  other  hiflorian  in  diofe  days, 
^  both  of  fads  and  counfels ;  nor  was  any  more  capable 

of  conveying  them  to  p4:^flerity  with  the  fpint  and 
eriergy,  which  ail  his  works  are  very  full  of,  befides 
a  great  erudition,  and  an  admirable  fen'our  of  virtue 
and  piety.  There  is  likewife  in  them  a  noble  free- 
dom, becoming  a  Chriftian  phitofbpher,  in  repre- 
hending the  faults  of  pcrfons  in  liigh  ftations,  and 
rigoroiifly  cenfuring  the  di fordeis  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy  :  but,  unhappily,  he  did  not  reckon  a 
defire  of  independence  on  the  civil  authority,  and 
an  abfolute  fubjeftion  to  the  pope,  among  thofe 
corruptions.  On  the  contrary,  he  efteemed  them 
cilenrial  parts  of  their  duty.  The  fiimc  notions  alfo 
prevailed  in  his  friend,  John  of  Salifbury,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  little  inferior  to  him  in  learning, 
and  fuperior  in  the  graces  and  elegance  of  his  ftyle  5 
though  neither  was  he  quite  exempt  from  the  bar- 
barifms  of  the  age.  Some  of  his  letters  are  animal 
ted  with  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  Greek  or  Roman  republican  :  but  with 
regard  to  the  church  he  extended  his  ideas  of  liberty 
to  an  exemption  from  all  obedience  to  the  fecular 
power.  This  rendered  him  fo  zealous  in  Becket's 
caufe,  that  he  attended  him  in  his  exile  ;  and  it  will 
be  feen  in  the  following  book  of  this  hiftory,  that 
he  was  the  moft  a£tive  and  the  moft  trufted  of  his 
agents  in  France.  Nor  did  this  attachment  ceafe 
even  after  the  deadi  of  that  prelate  ;  for  he  became 
one  of  the  many  who  wrote  accounts  of  his  life, 

with 
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with  much  more  regard  to  his  honour  than  to  tmth 
or  fincerity.    Indeed  what  he  has  left  on  that  fubjeft 
is  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  charadler :  and  the 
of&nce  his  whole  condudt  had  juftly  given  to  the 
king,  during  the  courfe  of  the  difference  between 
that  prince  and  Becket,  excluded  him  from  thofe 
favours,  which  his  merit  would  have  otherwife  enti- 
tled him  to,  in  a  court  where  none  was  n^ledted, 
and  where  a  particular  regard  was  (hewn  to  parts 
and  learning.     It  is  obfervable,  that  his  writings,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  Peter  of  Blois,  are  fiill  of  citations 
from  the  Latin  clafTicks,  a  taile  for  which  was  then 
rifing  in  France  and  England,  and  would,  probably, 
liave  gpne  far  towards  refining  the  age,  if  die  minds 
of  men  had  not  been  turned  from  cultivating  thofe 
iludies  to  the  fubrilties  of  fchool  divinity,  which  Rome 
encouraged  as  more  profitable  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  doftrines.     The  firfl  teachers  of  this  new  art 
were  two  archbilhops  of   Canterbury,    Lanfranc, 
and  Anfelm ;  to  whom  fucceeded  Peter  Abailard, 
the  bri^teft  wit  of  thofe  times  :  but  the  moft  illus- 
trious matter  of  it  was  Peter  Lombard,  made  biftiop 
of  Paris  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  religion,  and  to  learning 
in  general,  that  men  of  fuch  acute  underflandings 
as  Abailard  and  Lombard,  who  might  have  done 
much  to  reform  the  errors  of  the  church,  and  to 
reflore  (cience  in  Europe,  ihould  have  depraved 
both  by  applying  their  admirable  parts  to  weave 
riiefe  cobwebs  of  fophiftry,  and  to  confound  the 
clear  fimplicity  of  evangelical  truths  by  a  falfe  phi- 
lofophy  and  a  captious  logick.     I  cannot  mention 
Abailard,  without  taking  notice,  that  if  his  fair  diA 
ciple  Heloifa,  inftead  of  being  compelled  to  read 
the  fathers,  or  the  legends  ot  faints,  in  a  nunnery, 
.had   been   fuffered  to   improve  her  genius  by  a 
continued    application    to   polite   literawre,     one 

may 
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may  venture  to  fity,  from  what  appears  in  her  let- 
ters, that  (he  would  have  excelled  in  it  more  than 
any  man  of  that  agc« 
Of  the  ftate  of  learniog  at  Oxford  in  the  reigzl 
See  Cam-    of  which  I  am  treating  I  find  little  mention.    But 
J^nnl^  Ox-  Ingulphus  fays,  that  he  teamed  Ariftode  in  the 
FoiD-    ^'  fchoois  of  that  city ;  and  another  writer  informs  us^ 
•"'*'•      that,  under  the  aufpices  of  King  Henry  the  Firft^ 
the  divinity  leAure,  which  had  been  difeontinued  a 
long  time  in  Oxford,  b^n  agetin  tofloarilh.    The 
civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  muff:  have  di^ 
turbed  and  interrupt  the  ftudies  there>  but  pro- 
bably they  revived  again  under  Henry  the  Second : 
for  we  find  that  in  King  John^s  time  the  number  ol" 
ftudents  was  three  thoaland.    And  Matthew  Paris 
,    calls  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  ftconi  fcheol  of 
the  cburcby  nay^  rather  a  groundwork  of  the  churchy 
next  after  Paf  is. 

Of  the  fchoois  at  Cambridge,  from  the  reign  of 

Henry  the  Firft  till  that  of  Henry  the'  Second^  in- 

clufivety,  Peter  of  Btois,  in   his  condouadon  of 

Ingulpbu^,  has  given  an  account,   which  ia  thus 

tranflated  in  the  lad  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia^ 

d^n'f B^-    ''  Abbot  Joffred  fent  over  to  his  manor  of  Coten« 

tannu/      *"  Ham,    nigh   Cambridge,    Gidebert,   his  fellow  < 

beYdge-    **  monk  and  divinity-profcflbr,  with  three  other 

SHIRK.      <^  monks,  who  followoJ  him  into  jBngland;  and 

'^  being  well  furnifhect  with  philoiophiod  learnings 

*^  and  other  ancient  fciences,  they  daily  repaired  to 

'^  Cambridge:  where  they  hired  a  publick  barn, 

^^  made  open  profeiBon  of  the  fciences,  and  in  a 

^^  littlis  time  drew  a  great  number  of  fcholars  to-' 

"  gether.     In  lefs  than  two  years  their  nunsber' 

^'  encreafed  fo  much,  out  of  all  rfiat  country  as 

^'  well  as  the  town,  that  there  was  not  a  houfe^ 

^'  barn,  or  church  big  enough  to  hold  them-  alL 

"  Upon  which  they  difperfed  themfelves  into  feveral 

**  parts  of  the  town,  imitating  the  univerfity  of 

"  Orleans. 
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**  Orleans.     Betimes  in  the  morning  Frier  Odo,  an 

*'  excellent  grammarian   and   faryric    po6t,    read 

••  grammar  to  the  boys  and  younger   fort,    who 

••  were  afligned  him ;  according  to  the  dodlrinc  of 

••  Prifcian  and   Remigius   upon  him.     At  one  a 

•*  clock  Terricus,  a  rut)til  fophift,  read  Ariftotle'd 

••  logic  to  the  elder  fort,  according  to  Porphyry's  * 

•*  and  Averroe's  introdudlions  and  comments.     Ac 

**  three  of  the  clock  Frier  William  read  ledures  in 

•*  Tally's  rhetorick,  and  Q^intilian's  Inftitutions ; 

••  and  Giflebert,  the   principal    maftcr,    preached 

•*  to  the   people   upon   all  fundays  and   holidays. 

**  From  this  fmall  foundation  we  fee  large  flowing 

**  ftreams,  making  glad  the  city  of  God,  and  en* 

**  richirig  the  whole  kingdom  with  many  matters 

*•  and  teachers,  who  came  out  of  Cambridge,  as 

♦'  from  the  holy  paradifc,  &c." 

Whether  this  was  the  firft  beginning,  or  only  a 
revival  of  learning  in  this  town,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
ceflTary  to  inveftigate  here.     But  Mr.  Camden  takes  see  Cim- 
notice  that  the  name  of  univerfity  was  not  ufed  till  ''^'"'r  ^^" 

■  I  •  r    I  f  I         #™  -1  11  tanr.ia,  Ox- 

about  the  time  or  Henry  the  Third,  and  then  not  po»d- 
for  the  place,  but  for  the  body  and  fociety  of  ftu-  "•'**• 
dents. 

Ill  a  letter  to  Bcckct  from  John  of  Salifbury  this  r.pift.  t. 
difcription  is  given  of  the  ftate  ot  learning  at  Paris :  cod"vaMc, 
*•  ff^ben  f  beheld  (fays  he)  ibe  rrje^ence  p^'td  to  the  i-  »•   cp>»t. 
**  clergy^  the  maj'fty  and  glory  of  the  whale  churchy  *^* 
•*  and  the  vanous  occupattoi^  of  thofe  whj  applied 
**  themjehes  to  pbilofophy  in  that  rity^  if  rnj'ed  my  ad- 
•*  mirntion^  as  if  1  had  fee  n  the  ladder  of  Jjc^b^  the 
"  t-^p  of  which  reached  to    heaven^    and   the  jleps 
•'  wei  e  covered  with  ange!s  afcend'n^  and  d^fcending^^ 
On  this  paiTage  I  would  obfcrve,  that  the:  learning 
of  the  clergy  in  thofe  days  was  a  mighty  afliflance 
to  their  power,  and  to  what  this  writer  calls  the  ma-' 
jejty  and  glory  of  the  church.     For,  as  it  was  almoft 
confined  to  them,  princes  were  under  a  nccefliry  to 

Vol.  II.  A  a  employ 
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employ  them  in  much  of  their  bufmefs;  and  the 
fuperiority  it  gave  them  over  the  ignorant  laity, 
though  great  in  reality,  was  greater  ft  ill  in  opinion. 
The  degree  of  it,  which  Henry  the  Second  had  at- 
tained lo^  helped  to  (hew  him  the  enormity  of  the 
encroachments  they  had  made  on  the  civil  autho- 
•  rity,  and  ftrengthened  his  mind  to  refift:  them.  It 
was  likewife  of  no  little  advantage  to  him,  that 
fome  of  his  nobles  had  a  fufficient  tindturc  of  knowf 
ledge,  to  be  able  to  fervc  him  in  the  higheft  offices 
of  law  and  juftice.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be 
faid,  that  a  beam  of  light  in  the  twelfth  century* 
began  to  break  through  the  clouds  of  Gothic  igno^ 
ranee  and  barbarifm,  but  was  foon  afterwards  ob* 
(cured  by  a  thicker  darknefs. 

The  great  increa(e    of  religious  houies  muft 
V.  p>«'at,    be  reckoned  among  the  evils   of  this  age.     The 
ad  N<.t.  Mo-  author    of  the   Notitia  Monajlica    computes  the 
number  of  fuch  houfes,  built  in  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Firfl:,  Stephen,  and  Hen- 
ry the  Second,    at  no  iefs  than  three  hundred. 
"1^f.7imI  '^"^  ^''-  ^"^^^^  aflferts,  that  more  monafteries  and 
church,  p.   other  religious  focieties  were  founded  in  that  king- 
dom, during  the  lingle  reign  of  Henry  the  Firff, 
than  in  five  hundred  years  before.     But  he  rightly 
obferves,  that  this  was  not  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
The  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of  fuch  foundatt* 
ons  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  laity    by  the 
divines  of  thofe  days ;  the  hopes  of  compounding, 
in  this  manner  with  the  Deity  for  ilie  greateft  ot^ 
fences ;  but  more  efpecially  the  Ijberty  granted  by 
the   pope   of  commuting  for  vows  made  to  go 
to  the   Holy  wars  by  benefadions  of  this  kind, 
filled  all  Europe  with  convents.     In  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  Ciftertian  order,  which 
had  been  founded  in   one  tboufand  and  ninety^ 
eight,  had  no  fewer  than  five  hundred.     Among 
\  u  other  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  monafteries  in   thi^ 

kingdom 
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kingdom   may  be  reckoned  the  civil  war,  with 
which  it  was  afflicted  during   the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.     For  many  of  the  nobility   engaged  in 
ihofe  troubles   endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  pil- 
lage of  the   people,   ^nd  other  crimes  they  had 
oommitted)  by  raifing  or  endowing  religious  houfcs ; 
and  others  deflred  to  fecure  for  themfelvcs  and 
their  children  a  quiet  afylum  in  thefe  places.     The 
pernicious  confequences  of  fuch  numbers  of  men 
and  women  being  confined  to  a  life  of  celibacy 
were  grievoufly   felt  in  the   reign  of  Henry  the 
Second,  by  continuing  and  increafing   the  depo- 
pulation of  the  country,  which  the  commotions  in 
that    of   his  predeceiTors    had  occafioned.      Nor 
was  it  a  fmall   inconvenience  to  the  government 
of  this  monarch,  in   his  difputes  with  the  pope^ 
that  he  had  Co  many  perfons  in   his  realm,  who, 
by  their  feparation  from  fociety  and  the  nature  of 
their  inftitutions^  were  more  devoted   to  the   fee 
of  Rome  than  the  fecular  clergy :  which  difference 
(hewed   itfelf,  upon  feveral  occafions^  in  the  con* 
dudt  of  both.      And  the  pradlice  of  exempting 
monks  from  the  proper  authority  of  tlie  diocefan 
bifliops  increafcd  this  mifchief.     Such  exemptions 
took  their  rife  from  what  was  done  by  William  thft 
Conqueror  in  favour  of  Battle  abbey ;  which  made 
others,  and  more  efpecially  thofe  of  greater  anti- 
quity, endeavour  likewife  to  free  themfelves  from 
the   epi(copal  jurifdidtion,    by   pretended   ancient 
charters,  the  forgery  of  which  was  not  difcovered^ 
or  not  regarded,  by  our  kings,  who  thought  that 
they  advanced  the  royal  prerogative  by  fupporting 
thcle  claims,  and  making  other  grants  of  a  like  na- 
ture.    In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Albans  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope 
Adrian,  to  exempt  the  abl^ey  and  their  dependants, 
not  only  from   the   jurifdiclion   of  the  bifliop  of 
Lincoln,  their  diocefan,  but  from  all  epilcopal  au- 
thority ;  and  to  fubjedt  them  only  to  that  of  the 
A  a  z  apoilolical 
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•t)oftolictlleei  in  innovation  in  the  ooaftitimoa 
and  diicipline  of  the  churdi  till  then  noknowa  m 
England,  and  which  in  France  had  been  juftty 
condemned  by  Bernardt  who  declared  in  one  dE 
his  writingii  ^  that  the  ontfingof  religpoailiopUGa 
*^  to  the  Holy  fee  u  thia  manner  was  as  mdoAroiii 
**  and  unnatural  a  deformity  in  the  churdi,  aa  k 
^  would  be  in  the  natural  body  SQ  unite  the  finnr 
♦*totheheadr 

Beiides  the  danger  to  the  ftate  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  thefe  communidea  on  all  power  but  the 
papal,  which  was  thus  procured  and  dftaUiflied 
during  the  dmes  I  write  or,  the  great  prroortiao  qf 
land,  over  and  above  all  the  former  poOcfliooi  df 
the  churcht  now  thrown  mto  mcrimain^  and   the? 
quantity  of  filver  taken  out  of  circulation,  by  the] 
ornaments  with  which  fi>  many  convents  were  de^j 
corated,  muft  have   been  very    hurtful    to  the/ 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom .  1 

V.  Mss.        There  is  in  the  Cotton  library  a  maaufcript  trea*! 

^\^^5;frtife  of  GiraMus  Cambrenfis,  which   affirms  thacj 
William  Rufiia  had  'conceived  a  defign  of  taking 
from  all  the  roonafteries,  or  i^iglous  houfes  in  En*! 
gland,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Engliili,  a1{ 
their  lands  and  pofleffiolos,  or  the  greater  part  thoeee 
ofi  and  converting  them  into  knights-fees  %  fiiyiiig^ 
that  near  one  half  of  the  kingdom  had  beod  jio^  ^ 
{lowed  on  the  church,  from  all  which  little  or  ooy" 
thing  could  be  drawn  by  the  government,  in  alky 
exigence  whatfoever,  for  thecfefence  of  the.ftajtt  ' 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  account,  more  than  mtf 
other  reafbn,  for  the  odious  colours  in  which  hlf;'. 
character  has  been  painted  by  the  monks;  but  Bff  .. 
thing  is  faid  of  it  by  any  contemporary  writer »  mi('  \ 
even  in  the  time  of^  Richard  the  Second,  after  vaft  . 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  dbe 
church,  and  particularly  by  the  foundation  of  (q 
many  more  religious  houfes,  all  the  poflSsfliona  dr 
the  regular  and  fecular  clergy  were  not  eftimatfid  at  ^. 

more 
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more  than  a  third  of  the  kingdom,  as  appears  by  ^"r^^  ^y*. 
a  proteftation  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  Eilgu^^ 
reign.     Befides  it  was  falfe,  that  in  the  time  of^J*-  '•  ?• 
William  Rufus  little  or  nothing  could  be  drawn  ^  ^' 
firom  the  lands  of  the  church  to  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom :    for  all  the  bifhopricks  and  abbies  of 
royal  foundation  being  then  converted  into  baro- 
nies, they  contributed  to  it  equally  with  the  other 
baronial  pofleiTions.     Neverthelefs  it  is  pofTible  that 
this  (lory  may  have  had  fome  grounds  of  truth; 
for  William  Rufus  might  naturally  entertain  a  de- 
fire,  if  not  a  fettled  purpofe,  of  taking  away  fome 
of  the  lands  of  fuch  abbies  and  convents,  as  were 
not  charged  by  his  father  with  any  military  fervice, 
and  turning  them  into  knights-fees.     However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  opulence  of 
the  monks,  as  well  as  the  number  of  them,  in  the 
times  of  Henry  the  Second,  was  enormous.     And 
the  luxul-y,  in  which  men  profefling  poverty  lived, 
ivas  fcandalous  and  offenfive  to  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind.     We  have  in  one  of  the  treatifes  of  v.c.Camb. 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  a  defcription  of  the  table,  ^y^*?;^*  * 
which  was  kept  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  p»rt.  n.  c. 
which  confided  regularly  of   fixteen  covers,    or  liin^fvoi.' 
more,    of  the  moft  coftly  dainties.     Thefe,  hc».  p-4«o. 
tells  us,    were  dreflfcd   with    the   moft   exquifite 
cookery,  to  provoke  the  appetite  and  plcafe  the 
taftc.     He  alfo  fpeaks  of  an  exceffive  abundance  of 
wine,  particularly   claret ;    of  mulberry  wine,   of 
mead,  and  of  other  ftrong  liquors,  the  variety  of 
which  was  fo  great  in  thefe  repafts,  that  no  place 
could   be  found   for  ale  -,  though  he  informs  us, 
that  the  bed  was  made  in  England,  and  particu* 
larly  in  Kent. 

There  is  likewife  an  account  in  the  fame  author, 
**  that  the  prior  and  monks  of  St.  Swithin  at 
*•  Winchefter  threw  themfelves  proftrate  at  the 
*•  feet  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  and  with  many 
f^  tears  complained  to  him,  that  the  bi^|^f  that 
A  a  3  J^^^fcf 
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«*  diocefc,  to  whom  they  were  fubjett  as  their  ab- 
**  bot,  had  withdrawn  from  them  three  of  the 
**  ufual  number  of  their  dilhes.  Henry  enquired 
«*  of  them,  how  many  there  ftill  remained :  and 
*'  .being  informed  they  had  ten,  he  faid,  ibai  he 
*•  bimfelf  was  contented  with  tbree^  and  impreca- 
"  ted  a  curfe  on  the  bifliop,  if  he  did  not  reduce 
**  them  to  that  number."  I  repeat  this  ftory^ 
rather  to  fhew  the  temperance  of  the  king  than 
the  excefs  of  the  monks. 

In  what  manner  the  laity  feafted  in  thofe  days 
John  of  Salilbury  has  given  us  a  (hort  defcription. 
He  fays,  the  houfes,  on  fuch  occafions,  were 
flrewed  with  flowers ;  and  the  jovial  company 
drunk  wine  out  of  gilded  horns,  and  fung  (bngs 
when  they  became  inebriated  with  their  liquor. 
This  is  a  better  account  of  the  feftivity  of  our  an- 
cedors,  than  that  given  by  Froiflfard,  who  lays 
that  the  Englilh.  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
s^enyvroient  moult  irifiement^  a  la  fafon  de  leur  pays  \ 
got  drunk  in  great  fadnefs^  after  the  manner  gf  their 
country.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
for  ages  afterwards,  the  great  halls  of  the  caftles, 
or  principal  manor  hou(es>  in  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  refided,  were  crowded  with  vaft  num- 
bers of  their  vafl'als  and  tenants,  who  were  daily 
fed  at  their  coft  ;  and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  con- 
ftant  plenty  required  for  fuch  profufe  hofpitality, 
they  kept  in  their  hands  large  demefnes,  which 
were  cultivated  by  their  villeins  j  and  received 
their  rents,  not  in  money,  but  in  divers  kinds 
of  provifions,  from  many  of  thofe  farmers  to 
whom  they  had  granted  freehold  lands,  adjacent 
to  their  feats.  This  way  of  living,  Hill  nqiore  than 
the  feudal  obligations,  attached  the  vaffals  to  their 
lords,  and  enabled  thefe  to  become  formidable  to 
the  power  of  the  crown.  When  the  weather  per* 
mitted  it,  the  chace  drew  together  all  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  j  nor  was  .it  difficult,  in  fuch  meet* 

ings. 
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ings,  to  form  or  put  into  adion  thofe  faflious  con- 
federacics»  to  which  the  genius  of  the  people  was 
ftrongly  inclined.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  to  be 
Ikilful  in  the  arts  of  hunting  and  hawking,  was  an- 
ciently efteemed  one  of  the  requifiie  qualifications 
for  chivalry,  and  preferred  to  alt  other  knowledge. 
The  Lombard  laws  and  the  capitularies  forbad  d 
gentleman  to  fell  his  fword,  or  his  hawk,  even 
for  the  payment  of  his  ranfom.  This  fort  of 
chace,  which  was  a  diftinguifliing  privilege  of  the 
nobles,  delighted  them  the  more,  as  the  ladies 
took  part  in  it,  and  appear  to  have  made  it  their 
principal  amufement.  The  high  and  romantic 
gallantry,  which  prevailed  in  thofe  times,  muft 
have  given  the  fair  fex  fuch  ideas  of  themfelves,  as 
were  much  above  the  charafter  of  mere  good  houfe- 
wives,  though  moft  of  their  time  was  employed  in 
houfehold  cares.  And,  from  whdt  we  read  of 
fbme  ladies  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe^  that  their  minds  were 
elevated  by  thofe  ideas  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
pitch  of  greatneft.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that 
the  imitation  of  royal  ft  ate,  which  the  great  barons 
kept  up  in  the  eftabUftiment  of  their  houfeholds, 
and  the  whole  manner  of  living  at  their  habitati- 
ons in  the  country^  not  only  drew  to  them  the  re- 
verence of  the  people,  but  fo  raifed  their  thoughts 
of  their  own  dignity,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them, 
in  their  attendance  on  the  king,  to  confider  them- 
felves as  his  fubjeds,  and  much  more  to  defcend 
to  any  fervile  obedience. 

Some  of  the  nobles  in  the  age  pf  which  I  write, 
and  efpecially  the  bi(hops>  w6re  magnificent  build- 
ers.    Giraldus  Cambrenfis  informs  us,  that  Henry  v.o.ctmb. 
de  Blois,  biftiopof  Winchefter  and  brother  to  king  ^^jgs« 
Stephen,  had,  during  the  anarchy  of  thofe  times,  c*i«uneo- 
prelUmed  to  pull  down  the  royal  palace  of  Win-  g"^stcriC' 
cheftcr,  which  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p. 
A  a  4 *^^^  either **'* 
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either  in  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  buildings, 
Lcwaiife  it  ftood   too  near    his  church ;  and,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  compleat  this  offence 
ngainft  the  majefty  of  the  crown,  even  ventured 
to  carry  off  and  employ  the  materials  in  ereding 
a  fine  palace,    for   himielf  and    his  fucceflbrs,   in 
another  part  of  that  city.     The  fame  author  fpeaks 
of  other  works   of  this  prelate,  for  the  embellifli- 
ment  of  his  feats,  which  appeared  to  exceed  the 
power  of  kings  themfelves ;  particularly  vaft  ponds, 
I'upplied  by  aqueduAs,  carried  on  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  cxpence,  or  by  waters  brought  through 
various  windings,  and  from  a  great  di(tance«  under 
ground     He  had  WktmCt  ntenagfries  of  bnds  find 
beads  from  all   parts  of   the  world ;    a   kind  of 
magnificence  which  he  feems  to  have  taken  from 
Y  V.  dcH.  i^jg  uncle,  King  Henry  the  Firft,  who  (as  William 
of  Malmfbury  tells  us)   had  an   inclofurc  in  his 
palace  of  Woodftock,  where  he  kept  a  variety  of 
rare  animals,  prefented  to  him  by  foreign  kings,  at 
his  own  earned  requeft ;  among  which  lions,  leo- 
pards, lynxes,  camels,  and  a  porcupine,  are  men* 
<"•  91;         tioned  by  that  hiftqrian.      He  alfo  defcribes  two 
very  fpacious   and   beautiful    caftles,    ereded,   at 
an  immcnfe  charge,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
by  Roger  bifliop  of  Salifbury  ^  the  ftones  of  which 
^vere   ib  clofcly   and  fo  artfully   joined    together, 
that  they  feemed  to  be  all  one  (olid  rock. 

By  many  evidences  it  appears,  that  a  luxury  in 
apparel  was  very  general  among  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  that  age.     Even  the  nuns  were  not  free 
from  it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  canon   of  the 
^7nsu>un.  'egantine  fynod,  held  at  VVeftminfter,  in  the  year 
rii?,  vol.  ii.  eleven   hundred   and    tliirty    eight,    which,  under 
P*  **'•        pain  of  an  anathema,  forbids  them  to  ufe  the  parti- 
culoured  (ablcs,  called   in  French  petit  gris^  mar- 
tin, ermine,  and  beaver  fkins,    or  golden   rings; 
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his  time,  viz.  in  the   reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror,  excelled  in  embroidery ;  and  tells  us,  that 
the  garments  of   thofe  Englifh  noblemen  whom 
that  prince  carried  over  with  him  into  Normandy, 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  were  richly  en  woven 
and  incrufted  with  gold.     He  fays  alfo,  that  among 
the  men  of  that  nation  there  were  good  artificers 
of  all  forts ;    that  Germans,  or  Dutchmen,  very 
(kilful  in  all  the  Bner  manufactures,  were  ufed  to 
fettle  among  them ;  and  that  foreign  manufactures 
were  imported  from   the  moft  diftant  countries, 
by  merchants  trading  to  England.     As  one  can 
hardly  imagine  that  this  writer,  who  came  over 
with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  was  partial  to  the 
Englifli,  I  think  this  account  of  their  opulence, 
commerce  and  induflry,  which  he  gives  us  as  an 
cye-witnefs,  is  of  no  fmall  weight.   Nevcrthelefs,  as 
we  are  told  by  William  of  Malmfbury,  in  a  paflage 
I  have  cited  before,  that  the  garments  of  the  En- 
glifh,  before  their  intermixture  with  the  Normans, 
were  generally  plain,  I  prefume  that  the  embroide- 
ry, and  other  fine   manufactures,  fpoken   of  by 
William  of  Poiftou,  were  only  worn  by  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  firil  rank.     But  it  appears,  that,  in  the 
times  of  Henry   the  Second,  the  whole  gentry  of 
England,  having  adopted  the  &fhions  of  the  Nor- 
mans, were  as  magnificent  in  their  drefs  as  their 
fortunes  could   bear.     And  we  are  informed  by  l.  v?;;.  p. 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Wil-  ^^*-  ^^^ 
Ham  Rufus,  the  mode  of  apparel  was  changed, 
not  only  in  England,  but  all  the  weftern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  clofe  coats,  which  had 
been  ufed  till  that  time,  as  mod  commodious  for 
cxercife  and  a  military  life,  trailing  garments  with 
long  fleeves,  after  the  manner  ot  the  Afiaticks, 
were  univcrfally  worn.      The  men  alio  were  very 
nice  in  curling  and  dividing  their  hair,  which  on 
the  fore  part  of  their  heads  they  fufFered  to  grow 
very  long,  bur  cut  (hort  behind.     The  extraordi- 
nary 
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nary  fervour  of  zeal  cxprefled  by  Anfclm,  and 
other  churchmen  of  that  age,  againfl  this  Fafhion, 
feems  ridiculous :  but  we  find  from  the  words  of 
the  above-mentioned  biftorians,  that  they  combined 
v.orrf.  Vit.  it  with  the  idea  of  an  tfFe(fled  effeminaey,  and 
ttt  fupri.  f^jppQf^d  it  to  indicate  a  difpofition  to  an  unnatural 
vice,  which  was  very  prevalent  in  thofe  times. 
The  good  prelate,  whafe  piety  was  fo  much  (can- 
dalized  at  it,  would  have  done  well  to  cohfider, 
how  much  more  the  celibacy  to  which  he  forced 
the  clergy,  And  the  number  of  monafteries  in  this 
kingdom,  might  contribute  to  increafe  that  abomi- 
nable wickednefs^  than  any  mode  of  dreft,  And 
indeed  we  arc  told  that  his  preaching  prevailed 
with  the  Englifh  to  cut  their  hair,  but  could  not  re« 
form  their  morals. 

I  find  no  grounds  upon  which  I  can  form  any 
eftimate  of  the  number  of  people  in  England,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second.  One 
cannot  judge  of  it  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  capital  <,  becaufe,  fi^m  the  manners  and  policy 
of  the  times,  the  people  lived  more  difperfed  than 
they  ufiially  do  in  thele  tinries.  The  kingV  court 
was  not  fixed,  and  every  diftridt  had  a  leffer  court 
of  its  own,  in  the  caftle  of  an  earl  or  gi^dt' baron  ; 
which  rendered  the  country  more  populous,  in 
proportion  to  the  metropolis  or  other  principal  ci- 
ties, than  it  is  at  prefcnt.  In  gcneralit  may  be 
faid,  that  the  police  then  eftaWiftted,  which  forced 
the  common  people  itito  an  orderly  way  of  living, 
and  the  hardy  and  healthy  education  given  to  per- 
fons  of  both  fexes,  murft  have  been  greatly  condu- 
cive to  propagation. 
V.Gioff.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  •  obferves,  from  the  lefler 
"^ Domefday-lxx>k,  that  in  all  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, which  is  above  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  a- 
bout  thirty  in  breadth,  there  were,  at  the  time 
i;rhcn  that  rcgrfter  was  compiled,  but  fixty  fix  lords 
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of  manors,  who  had  the  property  of  the  foil.     Un- 
der  thefe  all  the  reft  ot  the  free  inhabitants  of  that 
province  held  by  fubinfeudation  i  nor  was  the  pro* 
portion  much  greater  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.    But^  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Firll 
and  his  two  next  fucceflbrs,  property  became  more 
divided,  and  the  number  of  landholders  in  chief 
was  con fiderably  augmented :  yet  it  appears  froni 
Dugdale's  Baronage,  that,  till  long  after  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Second,  the  earls  and  barons  were 
poflfeiTed  of  vaft  eftates  ;  and  the  far  greater  pare 
of  all  the  lands  of  England  was  held,  by  them  ii^ 
demefne,  or  under  them  by  mefne' tenants.     Of 
the  exaft  number  of  the  peerage  in!  Henry  the  Se- 
cond's reign  I  find  no  account.     But. Mr.  Selden 
has  (hewn  from  the  clofe  foils  of  the.  forty  feventh  SfeTiiitf 
year  of  Henry  the  Third,  that  ^  hundred  and  thir-  ^^,7^5. 
ty  temporal,  with  fifty  fpiritual  barons,  werefum-* 
moned  by  that  king  to  perform  the  military  fervico 
due  by  their  tenures.     And  it  appears  by  a  record,  seethePaiw 
that,  in  the  thirty  fifth  year  of  Edvwurd  the  Firft,  Jy^.JJ"^- 
eighty  fix  temporal   baronsi  twenty  biftiops,  and  voi/lfp. 
forty  eight  abbots,  were  fumnooned  to  a  parliament  '^'' 
convened  at  Carlifle. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  account  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litick (late  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  times  of 
which  1  write,  with  two  remarks ;  firft,  that  the 
privileges  granted,  or  confirmed  to  the  nation, 
within  that  period,  though  often  violated  by  our 
kings,  were  perpetually  reclaimed,  and  reftored, 
from  time  to  time,  by  new  confiriniitidii&».tbe  laft 
of  which  was  ibe  till  of  rights^  that  great  compen- 
dium of  our  ancient,  conftitutional  liberties,  the 
glory  of  this,  and  the  envy  of  every  other  Itate: 
Secondly,  that  for  lome  ages  after  the  fettlement 
of  our  government  by  King  Henry  the  Firft,  the 
high  fpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  the  ferocity  of  the 
people,  were  ftronger  fences  to  both  againft  op- 
preffion  and  tyranny  than  laws  and  charters  j  bur, 
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at  the  fame  time,  had  fuch  a  tendency  to  difturb 
the  tranquillity  and  order  of  fociety,   that  thefe 
could  hardly  be  preferved,  even  in  the  reigns  of 
gpod  princes,  without  fome  fuch  exertions  of  the 
royal  authority,  as  approached  too  near  to  an  ille- 
gal and  arbitrary  power.     But  in  later  times,  as 
the  temper  of  the  nation  grew  milder,  the  fame 
rigour  in  government  was  no  bi^r  requifite,  or 
fit  to  be  ufed ;  and  liberty  ceafing  to  border  upon 
anarchy,  the  regal  part  of  our  conllitmion  could, 
with  fuety  to  the  publick,  be  fet  at  flili  a  further 
diftance  from  abfolute  monarchy.    In  the  prefent 
ftate  of  our  whole  political  fyftem  we  have  nothing 
to  wi(h,  but  tliat  the  fpirit  of  liberty  may  be  mo- 
derated with  fuch  difcretion,  and  fupported  with 
fuch  firmnefs,  as  that  we  may  never  again  find  it 
necedary  to  feek  a  remedy  againft  anarchy  in  an 
extenfion  of  prerogative ;  nor  yet  be  drawn  by  the 
corruption  and  diifolutenefs  of  manners,  which  too 
naturally  attend  a  high  degree  of  politenefs,  to  re- 
lax the  ancient  Briti(b  vigour  and  dignity  of  mind^ 
which  hitherto  neither  violence  has  been  able  to 
fubdue,  nor  profperity  to  enervate. 
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BOOK      III. 


THERE  is  a  paflage  well  deferving  the  at- 
tention of  thofe  who  read  this  book  in  a  late 
famous  remonftrance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  i 
where,  complaining  of  the  abufcs  of  the  ccclefi- 
aftical  power  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  they  fay 
to  their  king,  "  that  the  clergy  of  that  realm  arc 
"  now  bufily  ufing  their  utnioft  endeavours  to  fup- 
**  port  and  confirm  afyftem  of  independence,  the 
**  foundations  of  which  have  been  laid  near  a 
**  thouland    years  ago  ;  the  principles  of  which 
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"  have  been  conncfted,  developed,  and  follovir- 
**  ed,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  conduct  of 
"  feveral  minifters  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
*•  mevitable  efFedts  of  which,  if  not  flopped  by  the 
"  vigilance  and  firmncfs  of  the  magiftrates^  would 
"  be  the  moft  enormous  abufe  of  the  royal 
*'  authority,  as  well  as  of  religion  ;  the  dellruc- 
*•  tion  of  good  order  and  publick  tranquillity,  of 
•'  all  the  regular  jurifdidlions,  of  the  laws,  of  the 
**  king's  fovereignty  itfelf ;  and,  by  con(equcnce, 
"  of  the  whole  Hate/' 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  that  very  refpeftable 
body  :  and  whoever  refleds  upon  them  will  have 
good  realbn  to  think,  that,  where  the  popifh  reli- 
gion remains  eftablifhed,  the  principles  of  Becket 
will  alfo  remain  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  appa- 
rent abfurdity  of  them,  will  perpetually  difturbf 
and  Ibmetinies  overpower,  the  civil  authority,  even 
in  countries  the  moft  enlightened  by  learning  and 
philofophy,  or  affedling  the  greateft  latitude  and 
freedom  of  thought.  How  great  is  therefore  the 
happinefs  this  nation  enjoys  in  the  reformation  of 
religion,  by  which  thofc  principles,  fo  repugnant 
to  true  Chriftianity,  have  been  rooted  out  from  out- 
church  ;  and  which  alone^  can  fecure  us  from  a 
return  of  thofe  evils,  the  malignity  whereof  wHl 
be  (hewn,  in  its  utmoft  extent,  by  examples  more 
convincing  than  any  arguments  on  the  fubjeft,  in 
that  very  inftru<ftive  part  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
kingdom,  which  I  am  about  to  relate  ? 
A. D.I  163.  The  reader  has  feen  what  large  advances  the 
clergy  of  England,  abetted  and  fupportcd  by  the 
power  of  the  papacy  then  almoft  at  its  heighth, 
had  made,  in  Stephen's  reign,  towards  a  total  in- 
dependence upon  all  civil  government.  The  per- 
nicious confequences  of  this  were  felt  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  ;  and  though  tlie  infolence  of  the  hierarchy 
was  in  fome  meature  awed  under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  yet  he  had  been  hitherto  obliged  to  tolerate 

many 
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many  abufes,  which  the  name  of  religion  had 
fandtificd,  and  which  could  not  be  reformed  without 
the  aid  and  concurrence  of  more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances*  than  had  offered  themfelves  to  him 
before  this  lime.  The  worft  of  thefe  was  the  ex- 
emption from  all  fecular  juftice,  which  was  claimed 
as  a  fundamental  and  inviolable  part  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  church.  *'  The  biftiops  (fays  one  of  the  guI.k«»- 
**  beft  contemporary  hiftorians)  being  much  more  j^J.*"'*  ^ 
**  intent  on  maintaining  the  privileges  or  dignities 
**  of  their  clergy  than  correcting  their  vices,  ima- 
*•  gine  that  they  do  their  duty  to  God  and  the 
**  church,  by  protefling  thofe  criminals  againft 
**  civil  difcipline,  whom  they  refufe  or  negleft  to  rc- 
*•  drain,  as  the  duty  of  their  office  requires,  by  a 
**  proper  feverity  of  canonical  cenfures.**  Headds^ 
"  that,  for  this  reafon,  the  clergy  having  a  licence 
**  to  do  what  they  would  with  certain  impunity, 
**  were  in  no  awe  of  God,  or  man.'*  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  teftimony  is  given  by  a  church- 
man. And,  indeed,  the  whole  publick  was  now 
become  as  fenfible  as  Henry  himfclf,  how  mon- 
ftrous  a  thing  itwas,  that  one  part  of  his  fubje£Vs 
fliould  thus  be  fuffered  to  withdraw  themfelvec 
from  his  juftice,  and,  where-cver  they  were  con- 
cerned, to  put  the  others  al(b  out  of  his  royal  pro- 
teftion.  The  neceffity  of  correcting  the  notorious 
iniquitieis  and  relaxation  of  di(cipline  in  the  fpiritu- 
al  courts,  as  well  as  of  flopping  their  encroach- 
ments in  point  of  jurifdidion,  was,  likewife,  ge- 
nerally acknowledged.  Another  evil,  which  be- 
gan to  be  grievoufly  felt,  and  which  many  even 
of  the  clergy  defired  that  the  crown  fhould  exert 
itfelf  to  reltrain,  was  the  frequent  practice  of  ap- 
peals to  Rome  in  ecclefiaflical  caufes.  This  was 
attended  with  great  vexation  and  cxpence  to  the 
fuitors  :  the  exportation  of  its  treafure  was  a  lofs  to 
the  nation  ;  but  it  fuffered  much  more  by  the  ad- 
miflion  of  a  foreign  jurifdidtion  over  ;^^M|^of 
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England,  which  violated  the  dignity  and  freedom 
of  the  ftate.     The  voice  of  the    people  calling 
loudly  for  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  the  royal 
authority  being  fettled  upon  the  firmeft  foundati- 
ons, the  Roman  pontificate  being  weakened  by   a 
Ichilm,   and  the  pope  whom  Henry  had  acknow- 
ledged owing  more  to  his  friendlhtp  than  to  chat  of 
any  other  monarch,  the  time  appeared  very  favour- 
able for  this  great  undertaking,  which,  it  the  king 
had  fucceeded  in   it,  would  have  compleated  his 
glory,  as  the  deliveter   and   refiorer  of  England. 
£ut  he  met  with  an  obftacle  which  broke  all  his 
meafures,  and  put  him  under  many  difficulties, 
A. D.I  153.  that  he  had  not  forefeen.     The  confident  and  the 
partner   of  his  mod   fecret    counfels,    the    man 
whom  he    loved   and    trufted   above  all  others^ 
that  very  Becket  whom  he  had  made  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  alfift^ 
ed  by  him  m  this  defign,  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  it 
with  invincible  obllinacy,  and  feemed  all  at  once  to 
be  pofleffcd  by  the  fpirit  of  Gregory  the  Seventh. 
v.srcrhani-     No  change  was  ever  fo  fudden  and  violent,  as 
s^rhomx!*  ^hat  which  appeared  in  the  new  prelate  immediatc- 
Quadriiu;!.  ]y  upon  his  clcdion.     He  afFedtcd  to  be  now  en- 
Th.  m.       lirely  given  up  to  his  fpiritual  duties  :  to  the  reading 
prxi.xam     of  the  fcriptures,  to  prayers,    and   to  preaching. 
ce.v.chr<m.  Whenever  he  received  the  communion  in  publick 
he  fhed  abundance  of  tears ;  he  (ighed  ;  he  groan- 
ed ;  pouring  jortb  bis  wbo/e  fou/ (  idys  a  writer  of  his 
life)  in  devotion  and  contrition^   as  if  be  bad  touched 
the  wounds  of  Cbrijl.     There  was  at  all  times  in  his 
converfation,  and   even  in  his  afptd,  a  grave  and 
religious   fcveriiy      Under  his  canonical  habit  he 
wore  the  frock  uf  a  monk,  and  under  that  a  rug- 
ged haircloth,  next  to  his  (kin.     Archbifhop  Theo- 
bald had  doubled  the  liim   which  his  predecellbr 
appropriated  to  charitable  ufes  ;  and  Becket  doub- 
led that  which  had  bten  given  by   him,  bcftow- 
ii]g  a  full  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  his  ice  in  con- 
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ftant  and  dated  alms.     But  he  was  not  fatisfied  ^' ^- "^3- 
with  relieving  the   wants  of  the  poor  :  he  waited 
on  them  at  table,  he  walhed  their  feet  with  his  own 
hands.     We  are  told,  indeed,  that  thefe  adls  of 
pious  humility  were  done  by  him  in  private  :  but 
as   he  ufually  repeated   them  every   night,  they 
could  not  long  remain  unknown  }  and  the  fame  of 
them  was  encreafed  by  the  afFeflation  of  fecrecy. 
The  hofpitality  of  the  favourite  was  kept  up  by  the 
primate  ;  but  the  mode  of  it  was  changed.     He 
dined  in  publick   every  day  with    profufion    and 
fplendor  ;  but  any  nobles  or  gentlemen,  who  came 
to  dine  with  him,  were  placed   at  another  table ; 
none  being  admitted  to  eat  at  his,  except  the  monks  v.  Q^Adn- 
of  the  convent  of  Canterbury,  and  a   feledt  fet  of  ^^j^;'^''^'!. 
clergymen,  both  Englifli  and  foreigners,  who  were  »v-  c.  u. 
eminent  for  their  learning,  and  whom  he  had  par-  Thom« 
ticularly  attached  to  his  perfon.  Inftead  of  the  ufual  pr«fix.epift. 
entertainment  of  mufick,  fome  Latin    book  was  ^l^'^^j. 
read  to  him  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner  :  af- 
ter which  he  retired  to   a  more  private  apartment 
with   thofe  learned  friends,  whofc  fociety  fecms  to 
have  been  his  chief  delight.     When  he  was  vifited 
by  any  of  the  regular  clergy,  he  received  them  with 
fuch  reverence,  that  (to  ufe  the  words  of  John  of 
Sahlbury)  *'  he  feemed  to  wor/hip  the  divine  pre/encey-l'^^^ 
$r  angels  in  their  perfons^     But  againft  any  who  g^ojTi.ciV- 
were  accounted  fchitaaticks  or  hereticks  his  zeal  ^J^lJ-^- 
was  flaming  :  he  refufed  all  communication  with  fix.°epia"p' 
them ;  and  profefTed,  that  he  held   them  as   his  *3- 
worft  enemies.     Nor  did  he  fpare  to   blame  the 
faults  of  men  in  power  very  freely,  knowing  (fays 
the  hiftorian  I  have  cited  above)  that  where  the /pi- 
rit  of  God  is^  there  confequently  is  liberty.     Thus  he 
quickly  obtained  a  reputation  of  fandtity,  efpecial- 
ly  with  the  monks^  to  whom  he  chiefly  made  court, 
and  who  talked  of  his  conyerfion,  as  a  mofl:  evi- 
dent miracle  of  divine  Grace,  poured  out   upon 
h\m  at  his  confecration.     But  nothing  fo  much  ex- 
•VoL.  IL  B  b  cited 
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A.  D  ii^scitrd  the  wonder  of  mankind,  as  his  fending  the 
great  leal  to  Henry  in  Normandy  with  a  (hort  mef- 
V.  johan.  in  lagc,  *'  that  he  defircd  him  to  provide  himfelf  with 
Q^adriKo,  cc  another  chancellor  ;  for  he  could  hardly  fuffice  to 
vii.s.  *«  the  duties  of  one  office,  and  much  lefsof  two.'* 
i^y^fyp*  The  king,  at  this  proceeding,  was  no  lefs  alarmed 
31.  than  aftonifhed.     All  he  had  known  of  the  temper 

and  inclinations  of  Becket  made  it  very  difficult  to 
impute  his  refigning  of  an  office*  ufiially  held  by  a 
churchman,  to  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  or  diflike  of 
temporal  power.  He  therefore  looked  upon  it  as 
a  certain  indication  of  a  higher  and  more  dangerous 
kind  of  ambition  ;  believing  that  the  archbifhop 
would  have  continued  his  miniller,  if  be  had  not 
afpired  to  become  his  rival,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre 
above  the  crown.  Thefe  unealy  apprehenfions  were 
accompanied  with  the  fbame  ot  having  been  duped 
in  his  choice ;  one  of  the  worft  mortifications  that 
could  happen  to  a  prince  renowned  for  his  wifdom. 
When  he  can>e  over  to  England  full  of  anger 
and  vexation  on  this  account,  Becket  met  him  at 
Southampton,  with  tlie  young  Henry,  his  pupil ; 
oiceto  but  was  fo  coolly  received,  that. the  quick  eyes  of 
i.rann"'*''  ^^^  ^ourt  immediately  faw,  what  many  there  were 
»»63-  glad  to  fee,  a  great  decline  of  his  favour.  Another 
mark  of  it  was,  that  the  king  inAfted  with  him  on 
his  giving  up  the  archdeaconry  ;  which  he  was  (6 
unwilling  to  part  with,  that,  not  without  difficul- 
ty and  urgent  repeated  expoftulations,  was  Henry 
able  to  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands.  Certainly,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  unBt  and  indecent,  than  for 
the  fame  pcrfon  to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  arch- 
deacon and  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  very 
furprifing  that  the  impropriety  of  it  (bould  not 
have  been  perceived  by  Becket  himfelf! 

The  affiiirs  of  Wales  having  engaged  all  the  at- 
tention of  the  king  for  fome  time  after  his  landing, 
he  had  no  further  difputes  or  explanations  with  the 
primate  on  church  affairs  j  and  Pope  Alexander, 
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holding  a  council  at  Tours,  in   the  fummer  of  this  ^'  ^  'J^^.J* 
year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  three,  obtained  his  ei  vSs"* 
permiffion,  that  it  fliould  be  attended  by  the  two  J^"^-  "* 
metropolitans,  and  all  the  bifhops  of  England,  ex-  cervife. 
cept  three  who  werecxcufed  on  account  officknefs.  Df"j!"fu"^ 
The  example  of  Louis,  and  the  friendfhip  which  aan.  1*163. 
had  hitherto  continued  fo  warm  between  Henry 
and  Alexander,  might  render  it  very  difficult,  at 
this  jundture  of  time,  for  Henry  to  refufc  the  pope 
his  confent  to  a  requeft  of  this  nature :  but  he 
Ihould  have  given  his  bifliops  the  fame  orders  at 
parting,  as  thofe  who  were  permitted  by  his  royal 
grandfather  to  attend  the  council  of  Rheims  re- 
ceived  from   that  prince,  namely,  that  they  fiould 
go  andjalute  the  pope  in  his  fiame^  but  take  care  not  to 
bring  with  them^  at  their  return  into  England^  any 
of  that  pontiff's  unneceffary  inventions.     For,  there 
could  be  nothing  more  contrary  to  the  reformation 
now  intended,  than  one  of  the  principal  purpofes  v.  Ord. 
of  holding  this  council,  which  we  may  learn,  with  y^*'*^**^ 
great  certainty,  from  the  fermon  preached  at  the  1119- 
opening  of   it,  wherein   it  was  publickly  and  ex- 
prcfly  declared,  that  the  bufinefs  of  their  meeting  nvas  A;]^*"7ub 
to  take  care  of  the  liberties  of  the  clergy y  ,as  well  as  *nn.  1 1^3. 
to  reftore  the  unity  of  the  church  ;  and  both  thefe 
objedls  were  recommended  with  equal  warmth. 
Nor  was  the  preacher*s  eloquence  inefFeAual.  The 
aflfembly  adted  agreeably  to  his  zealous  exhortati- 
ons.    Even  fome  of  the  canons  made  by  them  had 
a  manifeft  tendency  to  eftablifh  that  independence 
of  the  church  on  the  (late,  which  they  had' now  fo 
much  at  heart  ^  and  probably  more  was  done,  in 
their  fecret  consultations,  to  facilitate  and  advance 
the  fuccefs  of  their  plan. 

Extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  thearch- 
bifhopbf  Canterbury  on  his  arrival  at  Tours.  Not 
only  the  citizens,  and  all  the  ecclefiafticks  of  dif- 
ferent nations  that  attended  the  council,  but,  by 
the  command  of  the  PfMMilllik^  cardinals  there, 
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/i.  D.  1163.  except  two,  who  were  in  office  about  his  own  per- 
fon,  went  out  to  meet  him.  Alexander  judged 
well,  for  the  interells  of  the  papacy,  in  paying 
this  court  to  that" prelate.  His  fpiritual  pride  was 
encreafed  by  it,  and,  together  with  that,  his  zeal 
for  the  hierarchy.  A  clofc  connexion  was  alfo form- 
ed between  Alexander  and  him,  the  confequences 
of  which  were  mod  pernicious  to  Henry's  defigns. 
Nor  were  the  other  Englirti  bifliopsuninfedted  with 
the  fpirit  that  reigned  in  this  meeting.  So  very 
dangerous  was  it,  in  an  age  when  the  church  was 
fo  extremely  corrupted,  for  princes  to  fuffcr  tbo/e 
great  cabals  of  ecclejiafticks^  that  were  dignified  with 
the  name  of  general  councils ! 

One  of  the  means,  by  which  Becket,  in  concert 
with  Alexander,  judged,  that  the  fchemes  they 
had  formed  together  might  beftbe  promoted,  was 
the  canonization  of  archbifliop  Anfelm.  The  caufe, 
which  they  both  equally  determined  to  maintain, 
was  the  very  fame  which  that  prelate  had  eminent- 
ly diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  fupporting,  and  for 
which  he  had  fuffered  banifliment,  with  many 
other  evils,  under  two  kings  of  England.  To 
canonize  him  was  to  fandlify  that  caufe  and  thofe 
fufferings  :  it  was  crowning  oppofition  to  the  laws 
of  the  Englifh  government  with  the  glory  of  hea- 
ven :  nor  could  there  be  found  a  more  proper  or  a 
more  powerful  artifice  to  leduce  the  imagination  of 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  and  prevail  with  them  to  fe- 
cund the  zeal  of  Becket  in  a  future  contcft  with 
the  crown.  For  this  purpolb  the  archbifliop  had 
v.jnann  befofc  cmploycd  John  of  Salilbury  to  compile  a 
UAnii'/  hook,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Eadmer, 
in  Angi.a  a  monk  contemporary  with  Anfelm,  in  which, 
fieri.  ^^.;^|^  ^^^  account  of  the  merit  of  that  prelate  to  the 
lee  of  Rome  and  the  church,  (everal  miracles,  faid 
to  liave  been  done  by  him  during  his  life,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  v/ere  recorded.  I'his  was  prefent- 
cd  to  Alexander  in  the  council,  as  a  fufficient  foun^ 
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dation  for  inferring  him  in  the  catalogue  of  faints,  a.d.  1153. 
But  that  pontiff,  though  his  own  inclinations  cor- 
refponded  with  this  requeft,  was  afraid-  to  grant  it 
at  this  time,  becaufe  the  fame  honour   was  afked 
for  many  other  perfons  ;  and  therefore   he  waited 
till  after  the  council  was  feparated,  andfent  into 
England  a  bull,  by  which  Becket  was   impowered  J.  Buium 
to  convene  his  fufFragan  bifliops,  together  with  the  nw  An!."'* 
clergy  of  his  province,  and,  in  cafe  that  they  (hould  ^^^y}\  . 
approve  of  it,  to  canonife  Anfelm.     Neverthelefs,  pan  n.  p!" 
it  feems  that  the  archbifliop,  upon  the  breaking  '77- 
out  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  king,  was 
afraid  of  irritating  him  more  by  an  ^dt  of  this  na- 
ture, or  was  doubtful  whether  his  fufFragans  would 
concur  with  him  in  it :  for  we  do  not  find  that  he 
affembled  any  lynod  upon  it  ;  and  the  canonizati- 
on of  Anfelm  was  deferred  for  feveral  centuries, 
even  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
But  other  parts  of  the  plan  concerted  with  Alex- 
ander were  profecuted  by  Becket,  upon  his  return 
into  England,  with  all  the  violence  natural  to  his 
\'ehement   temper.     A  feverc  canon  having  been  v.  Condi. 
made  in  the  council  of  Tours  againft  any  perfons  ^"®"*"' 
who  ufurped  the  goods  of  the  church,  he  took  oc- 
cafion  from  thence  to  fet  up  feveral  claims,  as  arch- 
bifliop of  Canterbury,  to  the  lands  of  Englifti  ba- 
rons. Particularly  he  demanded  of  Roger  de  Clare,  Cerv. 
earl  of  Hertford,  the  caftle  of  Tunbridge,  with  Jj^^'.^t 
the  honour  belonging  thereunto,    though  it  had  vit. Thome 
been  granted  in  exchange  for  the  caftle  of  Brione  SJSf'oai. 
in  Normandy  to  the  great  grandfather, of  the  earl,  *niogu«.Di. 
by  King  William  the  Firft,  and  quietly  enjoyed,  uHu^ris! 
from  that  time,  by  the  grantee  and  his  heirs,  un- 
der homage  to  the  crown  ;  alledging,  that  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  fee,  and  that  no  grant, 
nor  any  length  of  poiTeffion  could  be  good  againft: 
the  claim  of  the  church,  according  to  the  maxims 
of  the  Roman  canon  law.     This  alarmed  all  the 
nobility,  who  knew  not  how  far  his  refumptions 
B  b  3  might 
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might  be  carried.     The  king  himfelf  was  not  fafc 
with  refpedt  to  his  own  property  :  for  certain  cafr 
ties  and  manors  of  the  royal  demefnc  were  claim- 
cd*by  the  archbifhop,  as  alienations  from  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  the   rertiiution  of  which   he   was  in 
confcience  obliged  to  procure.     It  would  be  tedions 
to  enumerate  each  particular  inftance,  wherein,  by 
a  real   or   pretended  zeal   for  the  church,  he  dif- 
quieted  his  fellow-fubjefts,  or  offended   his   (bve- 
reign  -,  but  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice  of  one, 
which  was  of  a  nature  (bmewhat  different  from  the 
others,  and  very    material.     He  collated  aprieft 
named   Lawrence,  to  theredtory  of  Eynesford  in 
Kent,  againft  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  lord  of 
the  nifinor,  William  de  Eynesford,    who  held  of 
the  archbifhoprick,  but  was  alfo  an   immediate 
tenant  of  the  king.     The  pretence  on  which  this 
was  done  was  a  general  prerogative,  which  Becket 
fuppofed  inherent  in  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to 
prefent  to  all  benefices  in  the  manors  of  his  tenants. 
As  the  claim  was  unprecedented,  William  drove 
out  the  fervants  who  were  fent  by  Lawrence  to 
take  pofleflion  of  the  church  in  his  name.     Becket 
did  not  condefcend  to  determine  the  difputc  by  prcr 
cefs  of  law,  but  excommunicated  his  adverfaty, 
and    without   having   alked    the  king's  confent. 
v.Eadmer.  Thig  vvas  a  dircft  attack  on  the  royal  prerogatives. 
1?  536.*"' For  it  had  b<"en  an    uncontroverted  right  of  the 
crown   ever   fince   the  eftablifhment  of  the  feudal 
conftitution  by  William  the  Firft,  that  neither  the 
tenants   in   chief,   nor  the  fervants  of  the  king, 
could    be    excommunicated    without    his  know- 
ledge and  confent,  becaufe  the  confequencesof  that 
fcnience  would  deprive  him  of  their  fervice.     But 
Becket,   who  difregarded   both  the  authority  and 
the  reafon  of  all  fuch  laws  as  tended  to  reftrain  or 
coniroiil  the  ecclefiaflical  power,  anfwered  Henry, 
ulio  fenc  him  an  order  to  take  off  the  excommuni- 
caiion,  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him  to  command 
ary  perfon  to  be  excommunicated  or  abfolved.  Nc- 

ycrthelefs , 


col. 
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verthelefs,  when  he ,  found  that  the  king  in  fitted  ^- "^^  "^J* 
upon  it,  he  yielded  at  latt  :  but  it  does  not  appear,  y.  stephtn- 
that  he  made  any  cxcufe  for  what  hje  had  done,  or  IJ1,]'^*J^ 
acknowledged  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  lord  of  utfupn. 
the  manor,  or  receded  irt  the  lead  from  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  had  aded. 

All  thefe  proceedings,  inftead  of  intimidating 
Henry^  or  averring  him,  by  the  profpeft  of  a  vio- 
lent oppofition,  from  his  intention  of  reducing  the 
clergy  to  obedience,  determined  him  to  it  more 
flrongly.  He  faw,  indeed,  that  he  mutt  exped  to 
find  in  Becket,  whofe  afliftance  he  had  hoped  for, 
his  mod  intraftable  adverfary  ;  but  he  few  likewife, 
that  this  circumftance,  however  unfortunate,  ren- 
dered it  neccffary  to  proceed  with  double  vigour, 
in  order  to  fet  timely  bounds  to  the  infolenceof  a 
prelate,  who,  if  he  was  fufFercd  any  longer  to  go 
on  uncontrouled,  would  give  fuch  fpirit  and 
ftrength  to  the  ecclefiaftical  faction,  that  it  would 
not  be  afterwards  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
vindicate  its  own  dignity,  and  the  rights  of  the 
kingdom.  He  thought  that  the  firft  beginning  of 
the  reformation  he  meditated  would  bt  mod  pro« 
perly  made,  by  taking  from  the  clergy  that  (Irange 
privilege,  to  which  they  pretended,  of  being  ex- 
empt from  all  fecular  judicature ;  becaufe,  fo  long 
as  they  retained  it,  they  might  fafely  per(evere  in 
all  their  other  encroachments  on  the  civil  authority. 
And  he  had  now  an  occafion  of  bringing  on  the 
qucftion, .  with  the  ftrongeft  eividences  of  the  mif- 
chicfs  that  muft  attend  the  continuance  of  fuch  an 
immunity.  Becket  had  lately  proteded  (bme  cler-  v.  Qjudrn 
gymen,  guilty  of  enormous  and  capital  crimes,  ^'' 
from  being  delivered  up  to  the  judice  of  the 
crown.  Ampng  others  there  was  one  accufed  ofy'J?J*«*** 
having  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and  of  Thom. 
having,  to  (ecure  his  enjoyment  of  her,  murthered 
the  father.  The  king  required  him  to  be  brought 
tojudgment  before  a  civil  tribunal,  that,  if  con* 
B  b  4  vided. 
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A.  D.  iiersvifted,  he  might  fufFer  a  penalty  adequate  to  his 
guilt,  which  the  ecclefiaftical  judicatures  could  not 
inflidlupon  hini  :  but  this  was  refitted  by  Becket ; 
which  raifing  a  general  indignation  in  the  publick, 
Henry  funnmoned  all  the  bifhops  to  attend  him  at 
Weftminfter,  and  declared  to  them,  in  a  weighty 
and  vehement  fpeech,  the  reafons  of  their  meet- 
V.  srcpiian.  jng.     Hc   began  by  complaining  of  the  flagrant 
Q..ia!iri'inp.   corruption  of  the  fpiritual  courts,  which,  in  many 
i.vt^iimag.  cafes,  extorted  great  fums  from  the  innocent,  and 
^r-^.'utl    i^^  others  allowed  the   guilty   to  efcape   with  no 
^jcivifc,  tt  punifliment,  but  pecuniary  commutations,  which 
r,s'  lub  mIi".  turned   to  the  profit  of  the  clergy.     By  thefe  me- 
>»<5i.         thods,  he  faid,  they  had  levied  in  a  year  more  mo- 
ney from  the  people  than  he  did  himfelf,  but  left 
wickednefs   unreformed,  fecure,  and   triumphant. 
He  then  fet  forth  to  them,   in  ftrong  colours,  the 
very  great  milchiefs  that  the  whole  kingdom  had 
fuffered,  and  the  yet  greater  that  neceflarily  muft 
be  expected   to   arife,  from   the   impunity  of  the 
moft  flagitious  offenders,  who,  under  the  cover  of 
holy  orders,  had  nothing  to  apprehend  except  fpi- 
ritual cenfures,  which  wicked  men  little  regarded. 
He  laid,  it  was  certain,  that  they  would  only    be 
readier  to  offend  than  before,  if,  after  the  fpiritual 
piinilhment,  they  were  not  liable  to  corporal  pains: 
and  obferved,  that,  on  account  of  the  abufe  of 
their   holy  charader,  they  defervedto  be  treated 
with  more  feverity  than  any  other  delinquents.  For 
thefe  realons  he  demanded  the  confent  of  the  bi- 
Ihops,    that  ecclefiafticks  convifted,  or  confeffing 
themfelves  guihy,  of  any  heinous  crime,  fliould 
firfl:  be  degraded,   and  then  immediately  delivered 
over  to  the  fecular  courts,  for  corporal  punifli- 
rr.  nt :  he  alfo  defired,  that  one  of   his   ofiicers 
might  always  be  prefent  at  the  degradation  of  any 
fuch  offenders,  to  prevent  their  flying  from  juftice. 
Becket  was  confcious    that    thefe  complaints, 
though  they  feemcd  to  be  general,  had  a  particu- 
lar 
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lar  reference  to  fome  of  his  late  proceedings.     He  a-  d-  "^3. 
likewife  knew  that  all  the  laity,  and  even  many  of 
the  clergy,  had  been  difpleafed  at  his  condudt :  nor 
could  he  be  fure  thai  the  demands  whiph  Henry  had 
made,  on  fuch  a  foundation  of  juftice,  and  with  (b 
much  moderation,  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  the  bi- 
(hops,  if  they  were  to  give  him  an  immediate  anfwer, 
while  theimpreflionofhisfpeech  was  ftrong  on  their 
minds.  He  therefore  laboured  very  carneftly  to  obr  ^fu*^'"/!^^* 
tain  hisconfent,  that  no  opinion  fhould  be  delivered 
by  them  upon  what  he  had  faid,  till  the  next  morn- 
ing.    This  was  denied ;  but   he  was  fufFered  to 
confer   with  them  apart  ;    and,  though  he  found 
them  inclined  to  yield  to  a  propofition,  fupported, 
not  only  by  reafon  and  the  law  of  the  land,  but  (as 
mod  of  them  acknowledged)  by  the  fcripture  it- 
felf,  yet  he  fo  wrought  upon  them  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  canons,  the  authority  of  which  had 
entirely  taken  place  of  the  fcripture,  that,  coming 
over  to  his  opinion,  they  unanimoufly  joined  with 
him  in  declaring  to  the  king,  that  no  ecclefiaftick 
ought  ever  to  bejudged  in  a  fecular  court,  or  fuf- 
fer  death,  or  lofs  of  limb,  for  any  crime  whatfo- 
ever ;  and  that,  degradation  .  from  orders  being  a 
punifliment,  it  would  be  unjuft  to  punifh  twice  for 
the  fame  crime  :  but  that,  if  a  clergyman,    who 
had  been  degraded,  ftiould  afterwards  be  guilty  of 
other  crimes,  the  royal  judges,  in  that  cafe,  might 
punifti  him  for  them,  according  to  their  difcretion. 

Henry    having    reafoned    with    them    againft  c«rvafe. 
thefe  notions  fome  time,  and  finding  them  ob-  fi8!"stf^i. 
ftinate,   reduced  his  arguments  to  this  queftion,  ■"'^«>  "^  ^«' 
Wbttbtr  they  would  obferve  the  ancient  cujtoms  and  ^"' 
laws  of  bis  realm  ?  To  which  Becket,  after  fome 
confultation  with   his  brethren,  returned  this  an- 
fwer, that   he  would  obferve  thofe  laws  and  cut 
toms,  as  far  as  be  could,  faving  tbe  privileges  of  his 
frder  and  tbe  honour  of  God.    Every  one  of  the 

prelatesj^ 
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A.  D.  ii<J3-  prelates,  being  alkcd  the  fame  queftion,  anfwered  in 
ihefame  words.  Theking,extrcmely  provoked  at  this 
evafive  reierve,  from  which  none  but  the  biftiop  of 
Chichefter  could  be  brought  todepart,  faid,  i-^^r- 
ceivtrd  ibai  a  line  of  batlU  was  drawn  up  againft  bim^ 
Hfrvr^f.      and  abruptly  left  the  adembly.     The  next  morning 
^Tui'ia.    he  took  from  Becket  the  government  of  his  Ion, 
pu'.  and  the  cuftody  of  thofe  cadles  which  had  been 

committed  to  him  when  chancellor,  and  which  he 
had  not  given  up  when  he  refigncd  the  great  feal, 
though  much  more  incompatible  with  his  fpiritual 
tui^rtioiis.  The  lofs  of  thefe  did  not  pleafe  him  ; 
hilt  it  particularly  grieved  him  to  fee  the  young 
prince,  whofe  tender  mind  he  defired  to  mould  to 
his  purpofes,  taken  out  of  his  hands  before  he  had 
been  able  to  make  any  very  lading  impreflions  up« 
i^i\  it.  Yet  this  he  muft  have  expedled  ;  unlefs  he 
was  languine  enough  to  think,  that  fear  would  now 
induce  the  king  to  continue  to  him  thofe  trufts, 
which  an  immoderate  and  unfufpedlin^  afTedtion 
had  rendered  that  prince  fo  lavifli  in  conferring. 
L  i^'i^r-rt.^  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  biQiop  of  Lizi- 
^i'  "  eux,  who  knew  the  fecrets  of  the  court,  that 
Henry's  anger  againft  Recket  was  much  inflamed 
at  tl>is  time,  by  a  report,  which  had  been  made  to 
hill),  of  a  converfation  held  by  that  prelate  with 
1  >irie  intimate  friends,  in  which  he  had  fpoken  of 
him  iireverently,  with  an  air  of  fuperiority,  and 
as  one  who  thougiit  he  could  eafily  controul  and 
over-rule  him  in  any  undertaking,  from  the  reci- 
procal knowledge  rhey  had  of  each  other's  abilities. 
U[>'>n  this  the  king  faid,  that  it  was  ncceffary  for 
him  to  exert  his  whole  power,  fince  he  found  he  muft 
510  w  contend  for  his  royal  dignity;  and  an  agreement 
\\r)ulci  be  impoihbie  •,  for  neither  would  he  dero« 
p;  :tc  \\i  iwvj  manner  from  thai^  nor  would  the  arch- 
bifliop  dehft  from  his  attempt. 
V.  Y.',-(\.  The  fame  letter  informs  us,  that  if  there  were 
foir.e  pcrfons,  to  whom  the  behaviour  of  Becket 
appeared  to  proceed  from  an  extraordinary  Ian6\i- 


BcwliLi. 
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ty  and  zeal  for  religion,  there  were  others  who  a.  ij.h^j. 

faw  it  in  very  different  lights.     They  faid,  *'  His 

**  ambition  was  much  better  gratified,  by  holding 

•*  that  power  independently,  and  through  the  rcve- 

*'  renqe  due  to  an  ccclefiaftical  dignity,  which  before 

"  he  had  only  enjoyed  under  the  favour  and  at  the  will 

"  of  another.     That,  being  fo  raifed,  he  was  no 

"  longer  content  to  fit  at  the  foot,  or  even  by  the 

^  fide,  of  the  throne  ;  but  threatened  the  crown 

*'  itfclf ;  iptending  to  bring  it  into  fuch  a  depen- 

**  dence  on  his  authority,  that  the  ability  to  beltow 

**  and  to  fupport  it  (houJd  principally  belong  to  the 

^*  church.     That  he  fet  out  with  oppofing  the 

"  king's  commands,  in  order  that  all  might  appear 

"  to   be  abfoiutely  fubdued  to  his  government : 

**  fince  no  hope  of  refilling  could  be  left  to  any 

**  others,  where  the  royal  authority  itlelf  was  for- 

^*  ced  to  fubmit." 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  fame  evidence,  that  the  v.Epm.cU. 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  ftrongly  confederate  "'  "^™' 
cd  with  the   king  againft  the  archbilhop,  and  re- 
prefented  to  him,  *'  how  rhuch  it  would  dilhonour 
**  his  character,  if  he,  who  exceeded  all  his  prede- 
^*  ceflbrs  in  power,  (hould  reign  lefs  worthily,  or 
"  adt   more  remiGly,   than  they  had  done,  in  de- 
^'  fending  the  dignity  and  ijie  rights  of  his  crown.'* 
Henry   did  not   want   ihefe    inftigations.      But, 
though  he  refolved  to  maintain  his  royal  preroga- 
tives with  the  neceflary  fpirit  and  firmnefs,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  one  who  wilhed  to  conquer  rather  by  art  Q^i^^igo^ 
than  force.    All  methods  were  ufed  by  him  to  ru^wn. 
gain  the  birtiops  to  his  fide,  or  at  lead  to  divide  ''^^* 
them,  and  break  their  affociation  :  in  which  he  (b 
far  fucceeded,  that  many  of  them  were  inclinable 
to  yield  to  what  he  defired,  being  only  reft  rained 
from  it  by  the  fear  of  drawing  on  themfelves  the 
cenfures  of  Rome,  if,  in  a  cauleof  (uch  impor- 
tance to  the  interefts  of  that  fee,  they  Ihould  dif- 
cover  lefs  alacrity  than  thc^jgjfeltoop  of  Canter- 
bury.   This  being  cvicfenHHMjjj^yaolicy  of 

jBj^^^^^^      the 
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A.  D.  1 163.  ^hg  i^ij^g  ^y^  exerted  in  trying  to  overcome  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  Becket.     He  threatened,   he  entreated, 
he  even  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  flatter  the  man, 
whom  he  once  had  loved  and  now  liated.     But  that 
prelate  had  tcx)  much  fenfe,  and  knew  courts  too 
well,  to  think  that  favour  could  be  r^ained  after  a 
ftniggle  for  dominion  with  his  mailer.      He  there- 
fore continued  as  inflexible  to  the  allurements  of 
Henry,  as  unfliaken  by  his  menaces,  which  had  no 
eflTcft  on  a  mind,  that  was  naturally  intrepid,  and  in 
beginning  this  difpute  had  determined  to  lland  all 
the  perilous  conlequences,  with  which  it  might  be 
attended.     In  vain  did  the  moll  difcreet  and  fober  of 
his  friends  put  him  in  mind  of  the  refpedt  he  owed 
to  his  fovereign  :  in  vain  did  they  fet  before  him  the 
ingratitude  of  his  condudl,  or  the  difturbance  and 
danger  which,  by  perfevering  in  it,  he  would  bring  on 
the  whole  kingdom,  as  well  as  himfelf     All  this  he 
anfwered  by  pleading  his  zeal  for  the  church,  which 
fuperfeded  all  duties,  and  cancelled  all  obligations, 
ccrvafe.      wiicu   the  bifliop  of  Chichefter,    among  others, 
prefled  him  to  alter  thofe  words,  which  were  fo  dis- 
agreeable to  the  king,  and  laboured  to  convince 
hi  111,  that  a  regard  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  in 
this  conjuncture,  ought  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
more  moderation,  it  only  drew  from  him  a  fevere 
reprimand  to  that  prelate,  for  having  taken  the  li- 
berty to  propofe  other  words  in  the  aflembly  at 
V.  stcphan.  Weftminfler.     He  went  fb  far  as  to  fay,  that  //  an 
Bc'kct.    "  ^mgel  Jljould  come  from  heaven^   and  advife  bim  to 
make  the  acknowledgment  defired  by  the  king^  without 
the  faving  he  bad  thrown  in^  be  would  anatbemati/e 
chiaii.ii(igus  ///>//.     Yet  he  was  aften^'ards  brought  to  make  that 
''^^j^'^l^'!)'.'^  and  part  with  his  faving  claufe, 

iiu.  by  the  authority  of  the  pope's  almoner,  who  then 

was  at  I^ndon,  and  whofe  advice,  it  feems,  he  waa 
willing  to  take  even  preferably  to  that  of  an  angel 
from  heaven !     This  man  pretended  he  had  orders 

form 
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from  his  Holinefs,  to  perfuade  him  to  obey  the  will  ^*  ^-  «»^3. 
of  the  king ;  in  which,  I  ims^ne,  he  went  beyond 
his  commiflion:  for,  though  Alexander  might  in 
general  recommend  to  him  a  prudent  complaifance 
to  his  fovereign,  as  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  culti- 
vate the  friendfhip  of  that  prince,   yet   he  could 
hardly  intend  to  authorife,  and  much  lefs  to  enjoin, 
fuch  a  conceflion  as  this,  againft  all  the  interefts  and 
avowed  pretenfions  of  Rome.     Probably,  the  almo- 
ner was  gained  by  the  king,  who  often  negociated 
more  fuccefsfully  with  the  pope's  minifters,  than  hi 
could  with  the  pope,  and  would  doubtlefs  exert,  on 
this  occafion,  his  utmoft  liberality.     It  is  affirmed 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  have  written  Becket's  life, 
that  the  archbiftiop  was  told,  before  he  yielded  this 
point,  that  Henry  had  fwom  to  require  nothing  of 
him  prejudicial  to  the  church,  defiring  only  that  ^|^c!^Vo. 
a  mark  of  refpedt  fhould  be  given  to  him  in  the 
prefence  of  his  nobility  ;  to  which  efFeft  a  merejha- 
dvw  of  confent  would  Suffice,    But  this  feems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  panegyrifts  of  that  prelate  to 
juftify  the  apparent  inconfiftency  of  his  condudl : 
for  he  perfeftly  knew  to  what  his  confent  was  de- 
manded, and  the  intention  of  the  king  in  that  de- 
mand.    However  this  may  have  been,  he  went  to  Qs^Jriio. 
Henry  at  Oxford,  and  there  promifed  to  obfer\^e  the  c^rvtfe. 
cuftoms  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  exception  or 
referve.    The  king  received  him  with  an  appearance  a.  d.  1164. 
of  great  fatisfaftion,  but  not  with  the  confidence 
he  had  formerly  (hewn  him.     Nor  yet  would  he 
content  himfelf  with  this  verbal  promife,  but  foon 
afterwards  called  a  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Cla-  ^**! f*'*P''*' 
rendon,  wherein  fuch  rights  of  the  crown  and  cuf-  J^ftUutiont 
toms  of  the  realm,  particularly  with  regard  to  judi-  '"^f  ^p- 
cial  proceedings,    as  had   been  in  ufe   under  the  s^e  aifo  Ep. 
government  ot  King  Henry  the  Firft  and  his  royal  q^;^^^'^' 
predeceflbrs,  being  recoUedled  upon  memor)%  and  the  Appci'J 
let  down  in  writing,  by  the  mod  ancient  perfons  '^'''• 
*  there 
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JC.  D.  iitf4-  there,  it  was  likewife  defired  that  the  whole  affembly 
M.  Paris,   fl^ould  take  an  oath  to  obferve  them.     This  met 
p.  «5-        with  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  laity  •  but 
Becket  objedted  to  it,  as  very  different  from  the 
Qnadriio-    general  j^romife  he  had  given.     The  king  and  the 
Ho'veicn     temporal  lords  exprefled  great  anger  at  this  unex- 
cervafe/     pcfted  oppofition  ;  which  indeed  might  well  offend 
n64.*"°'     ^^^^ »  ^^^^^  ^^  amounted  to  a  confeflion,  that  he 
had  meant  to  impofe  on  his  fovereign,  and  fraudu- 
lently evade  the  obedience  he  had  promifed.     But 
the  bifhops  concurred  with  him,  not  daring  to  aban- 
don their  primate,  in  a  conteft  againft  laws,  which 
they  were  aflured  the  fee  of  Rome  would  join  with 
him  in  condemning,  as  repugnant  to  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  the  church,  and  to  the  fidelity  they  owed  to 
V.  EfMft.    their  lord,,  the  pope  (as  the  bilhop  of  London  expref- 
cott«^^*fn  ^^^  himfelf  in  a  letter  he  afterwards  wrote  upon  this 
AppIlSdii."  fubjedt  to  Becket.)     For  three  days  fucceffively  the 
temporal  barons  and  they  debated  this  point ;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  third  day,  while  they  were  fit- 
ting and  conferring  privately  in  a  feparate  room,  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility,  incenfed  at  the  obfti- 
nacy,   with  which   they  continued  to  oppofe  the 
V.  Fpift.  in  king's  demand,  came  fuddenly  to  them,  in  a  tumul- 
Ai'i»end.      tuous  and  violent  manner,  and  extending  their  arms 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  accofled  them  with  thefe 
words,  "  Take  notice,  you  who  contemn  the  laws 
"  of  the  realm,    who  refufe  to  obey    the    orders 
"  of  your  fovereigti  :    thefe    hands,    thefe   arms, 
"  which  you  behold,  are  not  ours :  they  are  the 
"  king's  •,   our  whole  bodies  are  his,  and  at  this 
"  inftant  moft  ready  to  be  employed  in  his  fervice, 
*'  or  to  revenge  any  injury  done  him,  in  fuch  man- 
**  ner,  as  (hall  be  moft  conformable  to  his  will  • 
*'  and  at  his  leaft  nod.     Whatever  command  he 
*'  fhall  be  pleafed  to  lay  upon  us,  -we  fhall  think  it 
"  moft  juft,  and  obey  it  moft  willingly,  without 
"  examining  any  further.     BeJ)etter  advifed;  in- 

•  ''  clinc 
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**  cline  your  minds  to  what  is  required  of  you;  ^.0.11^4- 
**  that,  while  it  is  in  your  power,  you  may  e(cape 
*'  from  a  danger  which  will  very  foon  hz  inevitable." 
This  was  a  language  and  behaviour  mod  hurtful  to 
the  king,   and  very  unbecoming  the  nobility  of 
England  aflembled  in  parliament.     It  violated  the 
frealom  eflential  to  the  nature  of  fuch  an  aflembly, 
and  greatly  impeached  the  l^lity  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings.    But  there  was  ftilT  in  our  parliaments  a 
remainder  of  barbarifm  and  ferocity,  not  unlike  what 
is  now  feen  in  fome  Polifh  diets.     And  the  impa- 
tient fpirit  of  the  nobility  was  more  than  ufually 
heated  on  this  occafion,  by.  the  ihtereft  they  had 
in  the  confirmation  of  laws  fo  neceflary  to  the  gene* 
ral  weal  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  their  indignation 
at  the  confederac)^  which  now  became  apparent, 
between  die  pope  and  the  Englifh  prelacy,  under 
the  conduft  of  Becket,    to  fubjeift  the  temporal 
power  to  the  ecclefiaftical.     Having  long  endeavou- 
red, without  fuccefs,  to  reafon  the  bifhops  into  a 
better  temper  of  mind,   they  now  b^an  to  treat 
them,  rather  as  enemies  to  their  country  than  mem- 
bers of  a   free  legiflature,    whofe    determinations 
ought  always  to  be  exempt  from  the  lead  (hadow  of  ^'^^^^: 
violence  or  compulfion.    Yet,   in  defpite  of  their  pcnd." 
menaces,    the    prelates    remained   firm,   believing, 
perhaps,  that  their  fury,  to  whatever  height  it  might 
rife,  would  be  reftrained  from  any  outr^e  by  the 
prudence  of  the  king.     Becket  alone,  after  the  tem-  Qa^^riio- 
poral  lords  were  departed,  withdrew  from  his  bre-  c^ife. 
thren,   and  went  to  confult  with  the  prior  of  the 
Temple  in  London,  and  another  knight  templar,  his 
particular  friend,  who  both  exhorting  him  to  fubmit 
to  the  orders  of  the  king,  he  returned  to  the  bifhops,  v.  Epiii. 
and  fpoke,  in  the  hearing  of  them  all,  thefe  very  J^nj/"  ^^ 
remarkable  words :  "  It  is  my  mafter^s  pkafure  that  I 
''  Jbould  f Off  wear  myfelf^  and  at  prefent  I  fuhmit  to 
^^  it^  and  do  refolve  to  incur  a  perjury^  and  repent 

*^  afterwards^ 
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A.D.  ,.64.  u  ^ff^,.^^jrds,  as  I  mnvr  The  bilhops  heard  hini 

with  aftonifliment,  ancl  were  not  a  little  fcandalized 

at  what  he  had  faid.     Yet  they  went  with  him  to  the 

king  and  the  other  barons  in  parliament,  to  whom  he 

declared  his  aflent  to  the  conftitiitions  propofed,  and 

amiic t«Te  V^^^^^^  '»  ^^c  word of  tfut/j^  that  be  would obferve 

<on\Uuucns  tbem  j'n  good  faith,  and  without  deceit  \  whidi  was 

'"'!]'  '^^  ^^^  ^^^"^^ ^^"^  ^^  ^'  promiflbry  oaths  at  that  time. 

Having  thus  bound  himfelf,  he  injoined  the  other 

^  c-'^l  '  o^'  '^'^^P^  by  the  canonical  obedience  they  owed  him  to 

i^n.'in  Ap-  take  the  fame  engagement;  which  they  all  did  in  the 

i.tnd.i:c.    fame  words.     They  then  figned  the  articles,  and  fet 

i:,ift.i2.i.i.^heir  feals  to  them;  but  this  Becket  declined:  a 

e  cod.vaiic.  referve  which  does  him  no  honour !    for,  after  a  fo- 

HMvtre.;.     lemn  promife,  that  he  would  obferve  thofe  conftitu- 

Quadiiio-    tions,  it  was  inconfiftent  and  trifling  to  fcruple  the 

^"''  Signing  or  fealing  of  them.     The  omitting  of  this 

form  did  not  at  all  mend  his  cafe^  or  take  off  from 

Sfc  t!  c  rf  ^^^  incongruity  of  his  fubfequent  conduft :  for,  be-^ 

ami  c  inThc  fidcs  his  vcrlxil  engagement,   the  confent  he  had 

AiruKii..    given  to  the  articles  is  exprefly  declared  in  the  pre-' 

amble  to  the  aft  itfelf;  which  was,  undoubtedly,  as 

ftrong  a  teftimony  againft  him,  as  his  fubfcription  or 

fignaturc;  and  all  authors  agree,  tliat  he  received 

one  counterpart,  or  authentic  copy  of  it,  into  his 

cuftody ;  another  being  delivered  to  the  archbi(hop  of 

York,  and  a  third  re^ained  by  the  king  himfdf,  to 

be  enrolled  among  the  royal  charters.     If  therefore 

there  is  any  weight  in  this  circumftance,  it  can  only 

fhew  that  he  was  looking  for  fubterfuges,  where  none 

could  be  found,  a  little  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  that 

perjury,  which  (as  he  had  told  the  bilhops)  he  was 

deliberately  refolved  to  incur. 

It  was  not,  I  prefume,  from  his  having  le(s  ob* 
ftinacy  or  courage  than  his  brethren,  that  he  was 
the  firft  to  forfake  a  caufe,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  warmeft  champion ;  but  from  his  being  perfua- 
ded  iliat  his  danger  was  greater,  and  that  he  fhould 

be 
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be  fingled  out  from  all  the  others,  to  bear  the  whole  ^*  ^'  "?♦ 
weight  of  his  fovereign's  indignation,  which  he  faw 
the  nobility  difpofed  to  aggravate.     And  this  appre- 
henfion  was  well  founded.     For,  belides  that  it  is 
ufual,  when  any  great  bodies  of  men  have  offended 
againit  a  (late,  to  punifh  the  head,  rather  than  the 
members,  Henry  muft  have  defired,  boih  from  paf- 
fion  and  policy,  to  fet  a  particular  mark  of  his  roy- 
al difpleafure,  in  the  iflTue  of  this  bufinefe,  upon  one 
who  had  fo  treacheroufly  deceived  his    afFedlion, 
and  whom  naturally  he  muft  hate,  in  proportion  ad 
he  had  loved  him,  above  all  others.     Nor  did  that 
prelate  intend  to  give  up  the  conteft  in  reality,  but 
only  to  temporiie,  and  avoid  the  inftant  danger. ' 
in  my  relation  of  this  trarifadtion  there  arc  ibme 
particulars  of  great  importance,  which  differ  front 
all  the  accounts  that  have  been  hitherto  given  by 
other  writers :  but  they  are  founded  upon  the  mo(l 
unqueftionable  authority,  upon  a  letter  written  E>y 
Gilbert  Foliot,  then  bilhop  of  London^  to  Beckec 
himfcif,  during  his  exile,  concerning  this  matter,  i  I 
have  before  made  fome  ufe  of  other  paflages  in  this 
letter,  which,  among  many  other  epiftlds  to  and 
from  the  archbifhcp,  has  been   prefer ved  in  a  ma- 
nufcript,  which  appears  to  be  of  that  age,  in  the 
moft  valuable  colle(ftion  of  our  Englilh  antiquities, 
the  Cotton  library;  from  whence  it  is  tranfcribed  in- 
to the  Appendix  to  this  volume.     A  very  ftrong 
prefumptive  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fads  atte'fted 
there,  relating  to  Becket*s  behaviour,  and  that  of 
the  other  biftiops  in  the  council  of  Clarendon,  is 
their  remaining  uncontradided  by  the  primate  hin)- 
fclf,  who,  if  he  liad  not  been  filenced  by  ih'e  teftl- 
mony   of  his  own   confcience,  muft  have  loudly 
complained  of  fuch  a  mifreprefentation,  capable  of 
being  difproved  by  all  his  brethren  there  prefenr, 
10  whom  he  mighthave  appealed  againft  the  calumny 
Vol.  II.  C  c  invented 
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A.  D.  1 164.  invented  by  Foliot.  But  he  never  anfwercd  this  let- 
Cod.vaf.i.i.ter.  It  muft  alfo  be  obfervcd,  that  Baronius,  who, 
Epift.  108.  JQ  writing  of  thefe  times,  has  tranfcribed  feveral 
caniu".cc- letters  out  of  the  Vatican  manufcript  of  the  fame 
dtfixhumi.  collection,  and  particularly  that  to  which  this  ap- 
Giikcpifc  pears  to  be  an  aniwer,  has  omitted  to  tranfcnbe  or 
J-^*^^- ^'^ mention  this:  and  (what  is  no  leis  remarkable)  in 
iu°rJm :  "sic  the  piintcd  edition  made  at  Bruflcls,  from  the  Vati- 
b^M^'i'eiT^  can  manufcript,  this  is  alfo  left  out.  By  which  fup- 
raiin,  moon  predion  of  evidence,  upon  a  point  (o  important 
xurnf       ^^  ^^^  charadler  of  one  of  their  greateft  faints,  we 

may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  the  clergy  of  that 

church  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

Sixteen  articles  of  this  charter,  or  code  of  laws, 
which  is  called  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon^  related 
particularly  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  whereof  the 
ten  following  were  the  moft  contradidtory  to  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  clergy  and  fee  of  Rome. 


1.  If  any  difpute  (hall  arife  concerning  the  ad- 
vowfon  and  prefentation  of  churches,  between  lay- 
men, or  between  ecclefiafticks  and  laymen,  or  be- 
tween ecclefiafticks,  let  it  be  tried  and  determined 
in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king, 

2.  Ecclefiafticks  arraigned  and  accufedof  any  mat- 
ter, being  fummoned  by  the  king's  jufticiary,  (hall 
come  into  his  court,  to  anfwer  there,  concerning  that 
which  it  (hall  appear  to  the  King's  court  is  cognizable 
there ;  and  (hall  anfwer  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  con- 
cerning that  which  it  (hall  appear  is  cognizable  there; 
fothat  tiie  king's  jufticiary  (hall  fend  to  the  court  of 
holy  church,  to  fee  in  what  manner  the  caufe  (hall 
be  tried  there ;  and  if  an  ecclefiaftick  (hall  be  ton- 

vidled^ 
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vidled,  or  confefs  his  crime,  the  church  ought  not  a.  a  11^4. 
any  longer  to  give  him  protection. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  for  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and 
any  dignified  clergymen  of  the  realm,  to  go  out  of 
the  realm  without  the  king's  licence;  and  if  they 
fliall  go,  they  (hall,  if  it  fo  pleafe  the  king,  give  fe- 
curity,  that  they  will  not,  either  in  going,  ftaying, 
or  returning,  procure  any  evil,  or  damage,  to  the 
king,  or  the  kingdom. 

4.  Perfbns  excommunicated  ought  not  to  give 
any  fecurity  by  way  of  depofit,  nor  take  any 
oath,  but  only  find  fecurity  and  pledge  to  ftand 
to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  in  order  to  abfo- 
lution. 

5.  No  tenant  in  chief  of  the  king,  nor  any  of  the 
officers  of  his  houftiold,  or  of  his  demefne,  (hall 
be  excommunicated,  nor  (hall  the  lands  of  any  of 
them  be  put  under  an  interdict,  unlefs  application 
(hall  firft  have  been  made  to  our  lord  the  king,  if 
he  be  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  he  be  out  of  the  king- 
dom, to  his  judiciary,  that  he  may  do  right  concern- 
ing fuch  perfon;  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  that  what 
(hall  belong  to  the  king's  court  (hall  be  there  de- 
termined; and  what  (hail  belong  to  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  court  (hall  be  fent  thither,  that  it  may  there  be 
determined. 

6.  Concerning  appeals,  if  any  (hall  arife,  they 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bifhop, 
and  from  the  bi(hop  to  the  archbi(hop.  And,  if  the 
archbifhop  (hall  fail  in  doing  juftice,  the  caufe 
(hall  at  laft  be  brought  to  our  lord  the  king,  th^t 
by  his  precept  the  difpute  may  be  determined  in  the 
archbi(hop's  court ;  (b  that  it  ousht  not  to  proceed 

C  c  z       \  any 
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A.  D.n64any  furiher  without  the  confent  of  our  lord  the 

king. 

7.  If  there  (hall  arife  any  difpute  between  an  ec* 
clefiaftick  and  a  layman,  or  between  a  layman  and 
an  ecclefiaftick,  about  any  tenement,  which  the  ec- 
clefiaftick  pretends  to  be  held  in  frank  almoigne, 
and  the  layman  pretends  to  be  a  lay  fee,  it  (hall  be 
determined  before  the  king's  chief  juftice  by  the 
trial  of  twelve  lawful  men,  whether  the  tenement 
belongs  to  frank  almoigne,  or  is  a  lay  fee  -,  and  if  it 
be  found  to  be  frank  aunoigne,  thra  it  (hall  be  plea- 
ded in  the  ecclefiaftical  court ;  but  if  a  lay  fee,  then 
in  the  king's  court ;  unlefs  both  parties  (hall 
claim  to  hold  of  the  fame  bKhop  or  boron  :  but  if 
both  (hall  claim  to  hold  the  faid  fee  under  the 
fame  birtiop,  or  baron,  the  plea  (hall  be  in  his  court : 
provided  that  by  resSon  of  fuch  trial  the  party  wlio 
was  firft  feized  (hall  not  lofe  his  feizin,  till  it  (hall 
have  been  finally  determined  by  the  plea. 

8.  Who(bever  is  of  any  city,  or  caftle,  or  borough, 
or  demefne  manor,  of  our  lord  the  king,  if  he  (hall 
be  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bifhop  for  any  offence, 
and  (hall  refii(e  to  anfwer  to  fuch  citation,  it  is  al- 
lowable to  put  him  under  an  interdidl ;  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  excommunicated,  before  the  king's  chief 
officer  of  the  town  be  applied  to,  that  he  may  by  due 
courfeof  law  compel!  him  to  anfwer  accordingly;  and 
if  the  king's  officer  (hall  fail  therein,  fuch  officer  (hall 
be  at  the  mercy  of  our  lord  the  king ;  and  then  the 
bifliop  may  compell  die  perfon  accufcd  by  ecclefi- 
aftical juftice. 

9.  Pleas  of  debt,  whether  they  be  due  by  faith 
fole'mnly  pledged,  or  without  faidi  fo  pledged,  be- 
long to  the  king's  judicature. 

10.  Wtien 
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lo.  When  an  archbilhoprick,  or  bifhoprick,  or  a  ^>.n^4. 
abbey,  cr  priory,  of  royal  foundation,  (hall  be  va-r 
cant,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hatids  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  he  fball  receive  all  the  rents  and  iflues 
thereof,  as  of  his  demefne ;  and  when  that  church  is 
to  be  fupplied,  our  lord  the  king  ought  to  Tend  for 
the  principal  clergy  of  that  churcn,  and  the  eledtion 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  king's  chapel,  with  thie  ^f- 
fent  of  our  lord  the  king,  and  the  advice  of  fuch  of 
the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  as  he  (hall  call  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  the  perfon  eledt  (hall  there  do  homage 
and  fealty  to  our  lord  the  king,  as  his  liege  lord,  of 
life,  limb,  and  worldly  honour  (faving  his  order)  be- 
fore he  be  ccmfecrated. 

I  (hall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this  bmk, 
to  mention  the  contents  of  the  fix  other  articles. 
Some  conftitutiohs  ^Ikrere  likewiife  add)^,  not  Wdtivb 
to  the  churchy  wHich  will  hereafter  be  confidensd 
among  the  laws  of  this  king:  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ad  there  was  a  i^erjU  daule,  to  favie  and 
conBrm  to  the  chxiix:h^  the  king,  aiid  the  baroos, 
all  other  dieir  rights  and  dignities  Jiot  themin  coA* 
tained. 

It  is  very  itmaricable  that  the  bi(hop  of  Wihcbrf- 
ter  did  not  endeavour  to  gdin  the  favour  of  the  pope, 
and  once  more  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  eccle- 
fiafticdl  fhdtion  in  England,  by  inaking  a  firm  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  prbc^ings.  He  could  not  want 
inclination  to  take  this  part^  dif^ced  as  he  was  and 
diffatisfied  with  Henry  ^  but  he  few  tliat  the  temper 
of  the  nation  was  changed,  and  would  not  (a^^pcAt 
him  now  againift  the  civil  power,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  heat  6F  tSieir  quirfei  with  hrs  brother.  Anger 
in  fubjeds  ads  as  violentiy  as  ambition  in  kihgs : 
and  thus,  when  i,  prince,  by  ruling  ill,  forfikes  nis 
C  g  3  i^truc 
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^•^•'»^4- true  intereft,  it  often  happens  that  his  people  are 
drawn  to  depart  no  lefs  from  their's,  and  blindly 
give  themfelves  \ip  to  the  condudl  and  diredlion  of 
any  one  man,  or  fett  of  men,  who  will  gratify  their 
refentments,  byoppofing  the  court,,  however  impro- 
per in  itfelf,  or  however  criminal  in  its  motives,  that 
oppofition  may   be.      To  fuch  a  rage  of  difcon- 
tent  it  was  undoubtedly  owing,  that  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  laity,  in  Stephen's  reign,  had  joined  with  the 
clergy  under  the  bilhop  of  Winchester,  in  fome  of 
their  attempts  againft  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
crown,  without  reflefting  how  materially  they  them- 
felves were  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
rights.     But  the  good  fenfe  of  that  prelate  enabled 
him  to  judge,  that,  while  the  general  welfare  of  the 
flate  was  the  fole  objedl  of  government  in  all  its 
meafures,  the  pretenfions  of  a  fadtious  clergy  would 
not  be  efpoufed  as  the  caufe  of  the  publick.     And 
he  had  rekfon  to  fear,  that,  if  he  be^  to  be  tur- 
bulent, Henry  mi^t  be  provoked  to  revenge  his 
mother's  quarrel,  together  with  his  own,  by  purfu- 
ing  him  to  deftrudtipn.     He  therefore  fubmitted,  as 
well  as  the  other  bilhops,  to  what  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  the  nation  required  ;  not  having  the  obfti- 
nate  ftiffiiefs  of  a  bigpt,  but  a  fupple  and  flexible 
mind,  which  could,  without  difficulty,  accommo- 
date itfelf,  in  all  political  meafures,  to  the  fpirit  and 
bent  of  the  times.  «. 

V.  Epift.  4.      j^  appears  by  a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Becket, 
V.  etiam    dated  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  March  in  the  year 
^i  &  Thi-  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four,  that  fome  time  after 
mae  prefix,  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  of  Clarendon,  Becket 
T^h.  "^^  **'  ^^  joined  with  the  archbilhop  of  York,  in  writing 
to  that  pontiff,  to  fupport  a  requeft  which  Henry 
made,  by  Geoffry  Ridel,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
and  John  of  Oxford,  that  bis  Holinefs  would  confirm 
the  ancient  cuftoms  and  dignities  of  his  realnij  by  the 
authority  of  the  apojiolickfee^  to  him  and  bis  fuccef- 

fors. 
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fors.     But  the  pope  fays,  in  the  fame  letter,  that  he  a.  d.  1164. 
had  refufed  his  aflent.    And  one  cannot  wonder 
that  he  did;  for  fiich  a  requeft  was,  in  reality,. de- 
firing  the  afliftance  of  the  papal  power  againft  itfelf. 
Indeed  a  bull  had  been  granted  by  Pope  Calixtus  the 
Second  to  King  Henry  the  Firft,  which  confirmed 
ell  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  his  realm  :  nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  Henry  the  Second  relied  on  that  pre-' 
cedent  in  making  this  application  j  Alexander  being 
now,  as  Calixtus  was  then,  driven  from  Rome  by  a 
fchifm  :  but  many  circumftances  made  a  difference, 
both  in  the  times  4nd  the  queftion.     The  papal  au- 
thority had  not  gained  fuch  a  footing  in  England 
under  King  Henry  the  Firft,  as  under  his  fucceflbr  \ 
and  thereroye  lefs  was  given  up  by  the  grant  of  Ca- 
lixtus, than  would  have  been  f^crificed  by  Alexan- 
der, if  he  h^d  fent  one  of  the  fam^  purport  to 
Henry  the  Second,    Nor  had  Henry  the  Firft,  when 
he  obtained  that  conceflion,  engaged  himfelf  fo  far 
in  favour  of  Calixtus  as  his  grandlon  had  now  done 
in  favour  of  Alexander;  and  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  other  courts,  no  gratitude  for  paft  fervices 
has  fo  much  weight  as  prefent  utility.     Every  aft* 
by  which  the  laft  of  thefe  princes  had  fupported  ana 
ftrengthened  the  party  of  Alexander,  efpecially.  i^ 
having  fixed  the  king  of  France  to  his  fide,  had 
made  him  more  Independent,   and,  confequently, 
lefs  tradable  to  any  demands  prejudicial  to  tne  inte- 
refts  and  views  of  his  fee.     It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  king  of  England's  affairs 
in  many  points,  and  particular!^'  in  all  his  difputes 
with   tne  church,  if  he  had  joined  at  firft  with 
the  emperor  in  acknowledging  Vidlor,    and  had 
prevailed  on  Louis  to  concur  with  him  in  that  deter- 
mination :  becaufe  a  pope  of  tlie  imperial  fadtion, 
fet  up  and  fupported  by  the  emperor,  muft  neceJ- 
f^rily  have  adted  with  more  regard  to  civil  govern- 
C  c  4  mfent^ 
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A. D.I  164.  jpent,  than  the  allbciate  of  Gratian  in  compiling  the 
decretum^  whofe  exaltation  was  owing  to  his  known 
zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  for  the  whole  fyftem  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  power.  We  may  judge  of  what  might  have 
^"i^fS)'"^  "^^  expefted  from  Vidlor,  by  the  promife  which  he 
1163.  made  to  the  bilhojps  of  Germany,  in  one  bf  the 
councils  held  there,  to  give  up  that  great  prerogative 
of  the  papal  fupremacy,  the  receiving  of  appeals  to 
bis  fee.  It  was  therefore  a  confiderable  error  in 
H^ry  to  favour  the  adverfary  of  this  pontiff,  and 
i^der  himfelf  the  pa.tron  and  chief  fupport  of  that 
f5ai<3ion,  which  in  its  temper  and  principles  was  moft 
repugnant  to  the  purpofe  he  Had  in  view.  By  what 
iheans  he  was  drawn  into  fo  unhappy  a  miftake  has 
before  been  fhewn.  .  But,  as^  things  were  now  cir- 
cumllahced,  it  was  hardly  to  Be  hoped,  that  he 
(hoi^ld  obtain  more  of  Alexander,  than  a  filent  ac- 
quiefcence  in  the  confirmations  of  his  cufloms  by  a 
parliamentary,  fandtiop.:  and  it  is  furprifing  he  fhould 
T.  Epift.  4-  ^fli  for  any  thing  further  j  becaufe  (as  we  are  infor-r 
'**'  med  by  the.\aix)ve-Gited  letter  from  Alexander  to 

Becket)  l^e  had  applied  to  the  former,  before  the 
aflembly  at  Clarendon,  by  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux, 
and  the  archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  for  a  mandate  to  be 
^t  to  all  the  Englilh  bifhops,  wherein  the  pope 
rtiould  require  them  to  obferve  the  ancient  cufloms 
and  dignities  of  the 'realm;  which  his  holinefs  had 
refufed  to  gr4rit  him,  without  fuch  modifications 
and  temperaipents,  as  would  have  defeated  the  pur- 
pofe for  which  it  was  defired.  .But  it  feems  that  the 
diffimulation  and  falfenefs  of  Becket  deceived  the 
jking  in  this  matter,  For,  at  tlie  very  time  when, 
conjointly  with  the  archbifliop  .of  York,  he  applied 
to  Alexander  to  confirm  the  conftitutions  of  Claren- 
don, he  had  fufpended  himfelf  from  celebrating 
mafs,  in  teflimbny  of  his  penitence  for  the  crime  he 
Jiad  committed  by  confenting  to  thbfe  laws :  arid 

there 
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there  is  extant  a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  him»  da-  a-  ^-  «>^#- 
ted  on  the  Calends  of  April,  which  enjoins  him  to  ^'fj^^'  *^ 
return  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  left  his  abfence 
from  it  Ihould  (x:cafion  a  publick  fcandal  ^  and  ab- 
folves  him  from  his  fin,  oiit  of  regard  to  the  necelfity 
he  was  (lippofed  to  be  under,  and  to  his  intention  in 
giving  that  unwilling  confent.  His  having  aded 
this  part  was  a  fecret  to  Henry :  but  it  is  proba- 
ble tnat  the  pope,  by  his  agents  in  England,  had 
early  notice  of  it  ;  and  confequently  he  would 
pay  but  little  regard  to  any  thing  done  or  faid  by 
Becket  merely  with  an  intention  to  jmpofe  on  the 
king. 

Another  requeft  hid  been  made  to  Alexander  byv.  Epift.  4^ 
Henry,  and  prefled  with  great  eagemefs,  which  was,  that 
a  commiflion  appointing  him  legate  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England  Ihould  be  granted  by  his  Holinefs 
to  the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  fent  to  Henry,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  that  jpreiate,  whenever  he  fhould 
think  proper.     This  was  agreed  to,  but  under  fuch  v.  Epift.  5. 
a  reftndion  as  rendered  it  ineflfedual :  for,  before  it  *'  '* 
could  be  obtained,  a  promife  was  made  by  the  kin^s 
miniftm  in  his  name,  that  he  would  not  deliver  the 
commiflion  without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of 
Becket.     It  is  furprifing  that  they  (houldnot  have  ^^^.J^'j''^-'^ 
difcemed  the  inutility  ofthis  pretended  favour.    Nor  "  "**'** 
is  it  eafy  to  account  for  the  condudt  of  the  pope, 
who,  in  notifying  it  to  Becket,  took  no  notice  to  him 
of  the  lihiitation  under  which  it  was  granted.     But 
not  long  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  a  great  v.  Epirt.  5. 
alarm  had  thereby  been  given  to  that  prelate,  who  "*  ^"^^** 
apprehended  from  it  both  difgrace  and  danger  to 
himfelf,  he  infornied  him,  by  another  letter,  of  the 
condition  he  had  annexed  to  this  illufory  grant,  and 
promifed  him,  if  the  king  fhould  make  any  ufe  of 
it,  to  exempt  his  perfon,  and  the  church  and  city  of 
flanterbury,  from  the  archbifhop  of  York's  jurifdic- 

tion. 
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A.  D.  1164  tion.  Indeed  this  afllirance  was  needlefs:  for  Hen- 
ry, finding  himfelf  clogged  by  the  promife  given  by 

j»'i.^  his  minifters,  which  he  ablblutely  difavowed,  fent 
back  the  commiirion,  and  could  obtain  no  other  fo 
unlimited  as  to  anfwer  his  purpofe, 

Thefe  applications  to  the  pope  having  entirely  fai- 
led, and  the  king  imputing  his  difappointmentg 
therein  to  Becket,  all  amity  between  them  apparent- 
ly ceafed,  and  the  archbifliop,  being  refolved  not  to 
recover  his  favour,  by  the  only  effedual  means, 

v.Hifiorrim  obcdiencc  to   his    laws,    be^n    to   apprehend  his 

Qyauiripar-  j-^c^j^^j^^jj^^     j^^^     \^     ordcr    to    fhclter    himfelf 

from  the  dorm,  which  he  forefaw  would  fboa 
rife,  determined  to  go  immediately  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

The. doing  this  without  a  permiffion  fron^  the 
king  was  a  very  high  mifdemeanour,  and  particular- 
ly forbidden  by  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon :  but 
he  now  thought,  or  profelled  to  think,  that  the  difre- 
garding  of  thofe  ftatutes,  though  he  had  fworn  tp 
obferve  them,  was  an  ack  of  religion.     Nor  was  it 
his  intention,  in  flying  out  of  England,  to  abandon 
the  caufe  he  had  fo  deliberately  engaged  in ;  but  H® 
fuppofed  that  he  fhoulcj  ferve  it  with  more  advantage 
abroad,  in  the  prefent  flate  of  affairs,  than  by  re-^ 
maining  txpoihd  to  the  indignation  and  power  of 
Henry   within  his  realm.      Anfelm  and  Theobald 
had  fet  him  the  example  of  a  voluntary  exile  on  like 
Dccafions ;  and  he  hoped  that  by  working  oq  the  bi- 
gotry and  fimplicity  of  the  French  monarch,  and  by 
animating  the  pope  to  more  vigorous  meafiires,  he 
fiiouid  force  hisfoverelgn  to  give  up  die  conftitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  then  return  with  fecurity  and  in 
Qua('  ii'>?^"'.  triumph  to  his  fee.     For  this  puj  pofe  he  had  fent  an 
Gcrv.chror..  agent  to  Louis,  b^'  wliom  the  mind  of  that  prince 
^ii^lT       was  difpofed  to  afford  him  protedion  and  afliftance. 
Not  doubting  therefore  of  a  fafe  and  friendly  afylum^ 
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he  went  by  ni^t  to  the  port  of  Ruraney,  with  all  a-  ^-  »'^4« 
poflible  fecrecy,  and  attended  only  by  two  domef- 
ticks  fet  fail  for  France.     But,  having  been  twice 
driven   back  by  contrary  winds,    he  returned  to 
Canterbury  juft  in  time  to  prevent  the  king's  offi- 
cers, who,  upon  the  report  of  his  flight,  had  been 
lent  with  a  ccmimiirion  to  feize  his  temporalities, 
from  executing  their  orders.     That  report  bad  given  v.Epift.ittf. 
Henry  no  fmall  difquiet,  becaufe  he  fearei  thax  ^\^a^' 
blemifli  might  have  been  thrown  upon  his  charadter,  pend. 
as  if  he  had  driven  the  archbi(hop  from  his  fee,  in  a 
.  tyrannical  manner,  without  a  legal  procefe.     Befides 
this  apprehenfion,  to  wliich  lie  expreffed  a  great  fen- 
fibility,  he  had  another  and  a  very  flrong  reafon  for 
his  uneafmefe     He  was  then  in  fuch  drcumftances, 
that  an  enemy,  or  a  rebel,  efpecially  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  fecrets  of  his  foreign  affairsi. 
could  hurt  him  infinitely  more,  abroad  than  in  En- 
gland. The  news  therefore  of  Becket's  having  failed 
in  his  attempt  was  received  by  him  with  great  joy ; 
and  when  that  prelate  came  to  him  at  his  palace  of 
Woodftock,  he  fo  mattered  his  paflion  as  to  treat 
him  very  mildly.     One  word  only  dropped  from  him 
in  the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  which  difcovered  Quidriiogof. 
the  real  fentiments  of  his  heart.     He  afked  the  arch-  ^^dri^'i- 
bifhop,  as  it  were  jeftingly,  "  whether  the  re^on  of  ^*  i-  »• 
"  his  having  defired  to  go  out  of  his  territories,  was, 
^^  ibat  tte  fame  land  could  nJ  contain  them  botb.'^ 
What  reply  Bucket  made  to  this  embarafling  quef- 
tion  we  are  not  told:  but  at  his  return  from  the 
palace  he  notified  to  hi^  ^fiends,  that,  although  the 
king  diflembled  with  hii»^  he  clearly  faw,  he  muft 
either  (hamefully  yield,  or  manfully  combat;  for  he 
ftiould  prefently  be  put  to  the  proof     Being  perfua-  v.  Hift. 
ded  of  this,  he  chofe  rather  to  begin  than  wait  for  Q"**i^'P«> 
hoftilities,  openly  oppofing  the  laws  enaded  at  Cla-  *  "^ 
fendon,  protecting  churchmen  who  had  offended 

agaii'ift 
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A,  D.  1164.  arrainfl  them,  and  expreffing  by  his  whole  condudl  a 
deliberate  purpofe  to  exalt  the  ccdefiaftical  above  the 
civil  power.  All  the  nobles  were  alarmed,  and 
Henry  was  told  in  plain  words  by  fome  of  his  coun- 

f^adrite.     fellors,  thnt,  if  be  did  not  take  care  of  bimfelf  and 

%\is.  SlephJi-    ,.  '         rr  '  ,  1  ,  /.t 

»kies  in  v'ii^  ;&/.f  fuccfljors^  u  wou'd  comc  lo  that  pafs^  that  He 
S-  T.         whom  the  chi^y  ffoould  eleSI  would  be  king,  and  only  fo 
long  asit  do'iuld  ple'\fe  the  archhifh^p.     What  Eng- 
land had  feen  under  Stephen  gave  a  force  to  thefc 
admonitions:  but  there  was  now  on  the  throne  a 
prince  of  much  greater  abilities,  who  determined  to 
guard  It  againft  any  (iich  infults ;  and  an  occafion  of 
executing  that  refolutibn,  in  a  proper  and  legal  man- 
ner foon  offered  itfelf  to  him. 
v.Fipif^.fie.     A  royal  mdndate  having  been  fent  to  Becket,  re- 
•on!^in  aV  n^iii'inghim  to  dojuftice  to  a  great  officer  of  the  houC- 
rii^'*    hold,  John,  the  king's  marefchal,  concerning  an  eftate 
*^*       Wiiich    he   claimed  from  the  church    of  Canter- 
bury ;  and,  the  limited  time  being  pad,  that  noble- 
man now  brought  his  comfilaint  to  the  king,  that 
juftice  was  denied  him  by  the  archbijdiop.     He  alfo 
declared  that  he  had  gone  through  the  neceflary 
forms  for  removing  the  caufe  out  of  the  court  of 
Canterbury  into  the  king's  court.     Whereupon  1 
citation  was  fent  to  Becket  from  the  king,  by  which 
that  prelate  was  ordered  to  appear  before  him,  upon 
a  fixtxi  day.     But  his  anfwer  to  this  fummons  was  an 
exprefs    declaration,    that    he    would   not    obey   it. 
v.Kpift.      Which  appearing  greatly  to  derogate  from  the  king's 
P*^^*      right  and  dignity,  it  was  itlibuglit  proper  to  bring 
him  before  the  high  cc^f^  (if  parliament,  to  anfwer 
for  this  oiTence,  and  feV'eAl"  otheiis  he  was  charged 
with  on  the  part  of  the  crown.     A  great  council  was 
accordingly   fummoned  at  Northampton,  to  which 
Ibidem.       (lays  the  bifhop  of  London  in  his  letter  to  Becket) 
the  whole  people  came^  as  one  man,     Thofe  of  the  af- 
fcnibly,  who  by  their  rank  and  dignity  were  intitled 

to 
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to  fit  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  having  taken  their  ^-  '^^  «'*t 
feats,  Henry  complained  to  them  in  very  moderate 
and  decent  terms  of  the  contempt  of  his  mandate 
fhewn  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  ^  v^ho,  be-  ii^em. 
ing  called  upon  to  anfwer,  confefied  the  fafl,  only 
alledging  in  excufe  of  it,  that  the  marefchal  had  fai- 
led in  point  of  form,  becaufe  he  liad  taken  the  oath 
required  of  him  to  audiorife  the  appeal,  not  upon  the 
gofpel,  as  he  ouglu  to  have  done,  but  upon  the  pfal- 
ter,   or  a  book  of  hymns  then  ufed  in   churches. 
This  plea  was  judged  infufficient ;  the  court  condem- 
ned the  archbifhop,  as  guilty  of  contumacy  againfl:  Y-  sjepbi- 
the  king's  majefty ;  becaufe,  having  been  cited  by  ^'^•^'***** 
the  king,  he  neither  came,  nor  alleriged  by  meflage 
any  infirmity  of  body,  or  necefiary  Fundion  of  his 
fpiritual  office,    which  could  not  be  delayed:  and 
therefore,  they  decreed  his  goods  and  chattels  to  be 
all  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.     The  bi(hops  unani-  y  Herebert. 
moufly  concurred  in  this  fentence  with  the  temporal  «n  vi.4  b«c.' 
barons ;  and  it  being  underllood  that  a  fine  of  five  ep'iHoiSf « 
hundred  pounds  (equivalent  in  thofe  days  to  feven  »«  "'ft- 
thoufand  five  hundred  in  diefe)  would  be  accepted  ^Tcl'^l] 
By  Henry,  Becket  fubmitted  to  pay  that  fum,  and  ^^''^o"-  «<»'• 
found  fureties.     We  are  told  by  one  author,  that  this  hovJ!k  A^nn. 
fentence  was  pronounced  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchef-  '"'>•  «""• 
ter,  at  the  command  of  the  king :  but  I  diink  the  s'e^phar'm 
fa<5l  very  doubtful.  Nor  do  I  give  much  credit  to  ^"^  s-  t. 
what  the  fame  hiftorian  relates  of  the  refufal  of  Fo- 
liot  bifhop  of  London  to  concur  with  all  his  brethren, 
in  being  fureties  for  Becket :  as  I  do  not  find  him 
reproached  with  it  in  any  of  the  letters  written  af- 
terwards by  that  prelate,  or  any  of  his  friends,  on 
this  fubjeft.     Such  a  fingularity  would  have  cer- 
tainly deferved  animadvernon,  and  they  were  much 
inclined  to  cenfure  him  wherever  they  could. 


The 
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A.D.  1 164.     The  next  day,  the  Idng  demanded  of  Ae  archbi- 
vit.  s.  T.  ^^P  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  (aid  he  had  lent 
Cantu.  pre-  him,  when  that  prelate  was  his  chancellor.    Becket 
47.^16^  affirmed  that  it  was  given,  not  lent:  but,  as  he 
Gerv.cbrwL  could  not  provc  the  grant,  *  the  court  condemned  him 
fub.^.     ^^  p^y  ^j^  mraey  back ;  and  he  fubmitted  to  the  fen- 
tence ;  five  of  his  vafl^  offering  themfelves  to  be  his 
fureties,   as  they  (aw  the  bifhops  unwilling  to  pledge 
themfelves  for  him  any  further.  But  pn  the  third  day  & 
higher  chaige  was  brought  ag^ft  him ;  it  being  al- 
V.  Epift.  6.  leqged  that  having  had,  while  he  was  chancdlor^ 
^c'asKii..  the  rents  of  ieveral  vacant  abbies  and  l^fhopricks^ 
L^Hm^M-  with  other  cafual  profits  belonging  to  the  crown, 
dripar>ifi,&ixiany  years  in  his  hands,  he  never  had  given  any 
oerv.chror.^^^^^  of  thcm,  which  now  the  king  required  him 
to  do.    He  (aid,  that  not  having  been  dted  concer- 
ning this  matter,  he  cvne  not  prepared  to  make  a 
prefent  anfwer  to  it ;  but  in  due  time  and  place  he 
would  not  fail  to  do  the  king  ridit.    It  would  have 
been  unjuft  to  deny  him  ib  nece&uy  adelay ;  n(»-  did 
Henry  ol^e£t  to  it,  or  prefi  him  to  ccmie  to  an  in^ 
mediate    account,  but   only    demanded    fiuetiea: 
whereupon  he  defired  leave  to  confiilt  with  the 
bifhops ;  and  the  king  permitted  him  to  go  widi 
them  into  a  feparate  room.    The  difficulty,  upon 
which  he  reqnefted  their  advice,  was  indeed  veiy 
perplexing.     His  expences,  while  he  was  chancel- 
lor, had  been  enormous,  and  much  beyond  what 
the  income  of  his  employments  or  benefices,  great 
as  they  were,  could  fupply.    The  chief  fupport  rf 
that  magnificence  was  the  king's  money  in  his  cus- 
tody, of  which,  during  the  time  that  he  continued  a 
favourite,  his  indulgent  mailer  had  n^ledted  to  a(k 
an  account,  and  he  had  never  given  any.    But  that 
omiflion,   which   favour  had  connived   at,    anger 
would  not  overlook,  and  juftice  could  not,  when  it 
was  made  a  legal  charge.  *  Senfible  of  this  he  refol- 
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ved  in  his  own  mind  to  fiibmit  to  no  examination,  ^-  ^-  "*4. 
and  not  to  attempt  to  find  fecurity  for  what  he  could 
not  perfomi ;  but  wiflied  much  to  be  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  his  brethren  in  refifting  the  demand. 
The  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  who  inclined  to  (erve  v.  Hi<». 
him,  reminded  the  other  prelates,  that  on  his  elec-  SSi*^".^/"" 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  he  was  given  to  the 
church  frtc  and  dif charged  front  all  the  bonds  of  the 
court ;  as  had  been  declared  in  their  hearing  by  the 
king's  judiciary.     And  it  is  faid  in  a  letter  from  the 
bifliop  of  London  on  this  fubjedt,  that  many  thought  v.Epi(i.iioi 
his  promotion  afufficieHt  dif  charge  from  all  the  obliga-  1*011.10  a^" 
tions  he  had  contracted  in  the  court.     But  that  prelate  P««*- 
himfelf  was  of  another  opinion,  and  therefore  advi- 
fed  him  to  refign  his  archbifhoprick  into  the  hands  of  ^;.pj[Jy^JJ] 
the  king,  as  the  only  means  that  could  be  found  to 
draw  him  out  of  this  difficulty,  by  appeafing  the 
refentment  of  that  monarch  againft  him.    -The  bi- 
(hops  of  Chichefter,  Lincoln,  and  Exeter  exprefled 
their  aflent  to  this  council ;  but  the  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter  faid  it  would  be  a  precedent  of  dan^rous 
confequence  to  them  all,  and  of  great  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  church.     The  bilhop  of  Worcef- 
ter  fpoke  doubtfully ;   and  a  long  filence  enfuing, 
Becket  rofe  up,  and  defired  to  fpeak  with  the  earls  of 
Leicefter  and  Q)mwall,  who  were  then  with  the 
king.     Thefe  lords  being  called  to  him,  he  told  them  ^ 
that  the  perfons  to  whohi  his  caufe  was  beft  known 
not  being  then  prefent  there,  he  prayed  a  refpite  till 
the  next  day,  at  which  time  he  would  make  his  an- 
fwer  as  Godjhould  infpire  him.  Which  being  explain- 
ed to  the  king  by  the  bilhops  of  London  and  Ro-  ibid^caj. 
chefter,  as  purporting  that  he  would  then  deliver  in 
his  accounts,   that  prince  fent  back  the  two  earls 
above-mentioned,  to  fignify  his  affent  to  the  delay 
requefted  by  him,  if  he  would  j)erform,  on  his  part, 
what  the  two  prelates,  his  fuf&agans,  had  promifed 
in  his  name.     But  he  denied  that  he  had  authorifed 
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A.D.  1 164.  them  to  carry  fuch  a  meflage,  and  repeated  again  his 
former  words.  Neverthelels  the  king  permitted 
him  to  depart,  and,  tlie  next  day  being  Sunday, 
adjourned  the  council  till  Monday,  that  no  preci- 
pitation or  hardfhip  might  be  juftly  complained  of 
in  the  proceedings  againft  him.  When  he  came 
home,  he  found  himfelf  entirely  forfaken  by  the 
great  train  of  knights  and  gendemen  which  had  at- 
tended him  to  the  parliament :  whereupon  he  ordered 
his  fervants  to  pick  up  all  the  beggars  about  the 
hedges  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
thampton,  and  invite  them  to  his  table ;  afFedlir^  to 
imitate  the  parabolical  feaft  of  the  gofpel.  Hid 
command  was  obeyed,  and  he  dined  in  that  compa- 
ny, iaying,  that  with  fucb  an  army  be  Jbould  more 
eafily  obtain  the  vieiory^  tban  witb  tbofe  wbo  had 
Jbamefully  fied  from  bim  in  tbe  bour  of  danger.  Yet 
ibid.c.a8.  his  mind  was  fo  agitated,  that  the  diilurbance  of  it 
brought  upon  him  a  violent  fit  of  the  cholick,  to 
whiob  diftemper  he  w^  fubjed.  It  feized  him  on 
Sunday  night,  and  difabled  him  from  attending  the 
council  the  next  day.  All  the  aflembly  believed 
that  his  ilbefs  was  a  feigned  one ;  but,  to  know  the 
truth,  they  deputed  fbme  of  the  greater  nobility,  to 
vifit  and  cite  him  to  the  court.  He  pleaded  his 
ficknefe,  which  they  evidently  faw  to  be  real,  and  af- 
fured  them  that  he  would  not  fail,  with  the  alliftancc 
of  God,  to  appear  before  diem  the  next  day,  though 
he  fhould  be  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter.  Early  in 
Ibid.  c.  19.  the  morning  he  was  vi^ted  by  many  of  the  bifhops,  who 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  for  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  his  own  fafety,  he  fhould  fubmit  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  king's  pleafure ;  becaufe,  if  he  did  not, 
he  would  be  charged  in  the  court  of  parliament  widi 
perjury  and  treafon,  as  having  failed  in  the  allegiance 
he  owed  to  the  king,  by  refufing  to  obey  the  royal 
cufloms,  to  the  oblervation  of  which  he  had  parti- 
cularly bound  himfelf,  with  a  new  cadi,  fo  ktely. 
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He  replied,  that  he  confefled  himfelf  i^cxcufableA^^.n^. 
before  God,  for  having  taken  an  oath  againft  Godifub^ 
but  that,  as  it  is  better  to  repent  than  perifh,  he"^4- 
did  not  admit  a  law  repugnant  to  the  divine  law. 
David,  he  told  them,  had  fwom  raftily,  but  re- 
pented :    Herod    kept    his  oath,    and  perifhed. 
Wherefore  he  injoined  them  to  rejedt  what  he  re- 
jected, and  annul  thofe  obligations  which   would  s 
deftroy  the  holy  church.     "  It  is  (added  he)  a 
**  deteftable  proceeding,  that  you  have  not  only 
*'  forfaken  me  in  this  difpute,  but  now  for  two 
"  days  have  fat  in  judgement  with  the  barons  up- 
*'  on  your  fpiritual  father.     And  from  what  you  v.  Mill. 
"  fay  I  conjecture  that  you  are  ready  to  judge  me,  ^J^"^'** 
*'  not  only  in  a  civil,  but  alfo  in  a  criminal  caufe. 
*'  But  I  forbid  you  all,  for  the  future,  in  virtue 
*'  of  the  obedience  you  owe  me,  and  at  the  peril 
"  of  your  order,  to  be  prefent  at  any  further  pro- 
*'  ceedings  agaiiift  me :  which  the   better  to  pre- 
*'  vent,  I  appeal  to  the  refuge  of  all  wHo  are  op- 
**  prefled,  our  mother,  the  church  of  Rome.  And 
**  if,  as  it  is  rumoured,  the  fefcular  power  (hall 
''  prefume  to  lay  hands  upon  me,  I  command  you, 
**  in  behalf  of  your  father  and   metropolitan,  to 
"  thunder  out  the  proper  ecclefiaftical  cenfures* 
"  But  of  this  be  aflUred,  that  let  the  world  rage 
**  againft  me  ever  fo  furioufly,  even  though  my 
•*  body  be  burnt,  I  will  not  (hamefully  yield,  nor 
"  wickedly  forfake   the  flock  committed  to  my 
"  care." 

The  bilhops  having  left  him  after  this  declaration,  V.  HiftoH* 
he  went  and  faid  mafs  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  St.  ^^1^ 
Stephen,  ordering  it  to  begin,  as  on  the  feftival  of  Hov^kn. 
that  martyr,   with  thefe  words  of  the.  fcripture. 
Princes  fat  and /poke  againjime  :^  he  alfo  caufed  this 
verfe  of  the  Second  Pfalm,  The  rulers  take  counfet 
together  againft  the  Lardj  and  againft  bis  anointed^ 
to  be   fung  as  part  of  the  fervice.     Having  thus 
prepared  himfelf  (as  one  of  his  advocates  tells  us) 
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A.D.  1164  for  martyrdom ;  or  (as  it  was,  doubtlcfe,  under- 
V. Heriber- ^^^  by  the  kiTig  atid  the  peers)    having  thus  li- 
tu8  in  Qui-  belled  them  and  their  proceedings,  he  fecretly  car- 
ori^c  Mss  ri^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  todecrated  hof^  and  went  to  the 
creOitm    parliament.    When  he  came  to  the  door,  he  took 
cetJ^fe.     ^he  crofs  out  of  the  hands  of  thepcrfon  who  bore  it 
Hovcdett.    before  him,  and  holding  it  up  entered  alone  into 
b^is/r.^^  chamber,    where  me  king  and  the  barons 
allembled  expefted  his  coming.     The  bifhops  rofc 
up  to  meet  him,    and  were  greatly  aftonifhed, 
when  they  faw  him  appear  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner  before  his  fovereign  and  his  judges.    The 
bifhop  of  Hereford  offered  to  carry  the  crofe,  as 
his  chaplain,  but  he  refufed  to  deliver  it,   faying. 
It  was  proper  he  fhould  bear  it  himfelf,  as  he  want- 
ed it  to  broteft  him  j  and  that,  when  this  enfign 
appeared,  it  would  be  evident  under  what  prince 
he  fought.    The  bifhops  of  London  and  Hereford 
ftrove  in  vain  to  wreft  it  out  of  his  hands :  which 
the  archbifhop  of  Yoric  obferving  feverely  reprov- 
ed him,  for  prefumingto  come  into  the  court  of  his 
fovereign  thus  armed  with  his  crofs,   as  if  to  bid 
him  defiance  :  and  he  was  told,  both  by  that  pre- 
late and  the  bifliop  of  London,  that  be  would  find 
the  king's  weapon    of  greater  force  than  his  :    to 
which  he  replied,  that  the  king's  weapon  indeed  could 
kill  the  bodyy  but  bis  could  dejlroy  the  foul  and  fend 
it  to  bell.    He  then  notified,  to  them  all  his  appeal 
to  the  pope,  and  prohibited  them  from  affiftrng 
in  any  other  judgement  concerning  him  or   his 
caufe. 
J'.  iTift.         q^hg  j^ing   being  informed  of  the  manner  of  his 
30, 3.1.      coming,  hadmltantly  retired  into  an  mnter  room  rf 
the  caflle,  from  whence  he  fent  out  a  herald  to 
command  all  the  other  fpiritual  and  temporal  lords^ 
who  were  aflfembled  in  the  hall,  to  attend  upon  him 
there.  When  this  order  was  obeyed,  he  complained 
to  them  that  Becket,  by  entering  his  court  in  that 
unheard  of  manner,  had  fixed  a  ftain  upon  hhn  and 
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all  the  peerage  o(  Ei^land  as  if  ibrae  treachery  a- '^^  »*^4i 
Ifad  been  intended  againft  him,  u4iich  made  it  ne^ 
ceffary  for  him  to  have  recourfe  to  the  facred  pro^ 
tedion  of  the  crofe.    The  anfwer  made  to  him  v.  itift: 
was,  that  the  archbiihop  had  been  always  a  vain  and  ^***"^'** 
arrogant  man  :   That  this  adtion  was  an  affront, 
not  only  to  his  fovereign,  but  to  all  the  peers,  and 
the  whole  kingdom    aflemlprled  in   parliament  : 
That  the  king  had  drawn  it  on  himfelf,  by  raifing 
one  of  fuch  a  charader  above  all  his  other  fubjefts^ 
and  placing  him  next  to  the  throne  :   That  for  his 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  fo  good  a  mafter,  and 
for  the  manifeft  violation  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  in 
this  offence  againfl  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
his  fovereign,  he  ought  to  be  impeached  of  perjury 
and  high  treafon.     But  although  thus  appeared  to  v.  kift. 
be  the  unanimoui?  fenfe  of  the  whole  aflembly,  ^•**'*p- ^ 
who  confirmed  the  advice  with  loud  clamoiu-fi,  yety.  Epift. 
the  king  was  fo  moderate,  that  hp  would  not  allow  '*^-  *  9^* 
them  to  proceed  againfl  the  archbifliop  on  this  ac- Ap^Si."* 
count,  but  only  required  that  juftice  ihould  be 
done  him  with  regard  to  the  debt  which  he  had 
clairiied  from  that  prelate,  and  fent  fome  lords  16 
demand  of  him,  whether  he  would  give  pledges  to 
Hand  to  the  judgement  of  the  court  on  that  article^ 
or  was  prepared  to  do  the  king  right  according  to 
his  promife.    His  anfwer  amounted  to  a  peremp- 
tory refufal,  which,  together  with  the  declaration 
'he  had  made  to  the  bi(hops  of  his  appeal  to  the 
•pope,  appeared  to  the  king  and  to  all  the  tetnporal 
barons  fuch  an  ad  of  deliberate  and  contumacious 
difobedience,  that  it  was  refolved  to  attaint  him, 
-as  guilty  of  high  treafon.     But  the  biftiops  found 
•themfelves  under  very  great  difficulties  how  to  aft 
on  this  occafion.     The  conftitutions  of  Clarendon, 
which  they  had  fworn  to  obferve,  iiyoined  them  to 
be  prefent  with  the  other  peers  at  the  trials  of  the 
king's  courtj  till  the  judgement  proceeded  to  lofs 
t>f  members  or  death;    They  knew  that  no  (en- 
D  d  a  tence 
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A.  D.  1164.  tence  of  that  nature  would  be  paft  againft  the  arch- 
bifhop  ;  and  the  king  called  upon  them^  with  the 
ftrong  authority  of  a  law  fo  lately  confirmed,  to 
remember  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and  perform 
their  duty  to  him,  by  concurring  in  this  judgement 
with  the  temporal  barons.  On  the  other  hand 
they  were  afraid  of  the  fpiritual  cenfurea,  which 
they  might  draw  upon  themfelves,  by  difregard* 
ing  the  prohibition,  and  the  appeal  to  the  pope, 
V.  Hilt  notified  to  them  by  Becket.  After  fome  confulta- 
5^*P  ^  tion,  they  agreed  to  implore  the  permiflion  of  the 
king  to  appeal  to  the  fee  of  Rome  againft  that 
prelate,  on  account  of  his  perjury  ;  folemnly  pro- 
mifing,  that  they  would  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  prevail  on  Alexander  to  depofe  him  from 
his  archbiftioprick,  if  the  king  would  excufe  them 
from  joining  with  the  temporal  lords  in  the  fen- 
tence,  they  were  going  to  pafs  againft  him.  To 
this  Henry  gav^  way,  with  more  complaifancc 
than  difcretion.  Whereupon  they  went  to  Bec- 
ket ;  and  the  bidiop  of  Cliichefter,  who  was  the 
beft  fpeaker  among  them,  accofted  him  with  thefe 
words,  "  Some  time  you  was  our  archbifhop^ 
*'  and  we  were  bound  to  obey  you  :  but  becaufe 
**  you  have  fworn  fealty  to  our  fovereign  lord,  the 
"  king  ;  that  is,  to  preferve  to  the  utmoft  of  your 
"  power  his  life,  limbs,  and  royal  dignity,  and  to 
*'  keep  his  laws,  which  he  requires  to  be  main- 
**  tained  v  and  neverthelefs  do  now  endeavour  to 
'*  deftroy  them,  particularly  thofe  which  in  a  fpe- 
"  cial  manner  concern  his  dignity  and  honour : 
'*  we  therefore  declare  you  guilty  of  perjur)', 
"  and  owe,  for  the  future,  no  obedience  to  a  per- 
"  jured  archbilhop.  Wherefore  putting  ourfelves 
"  and  all  that  belongs  to  us  under  the  protedlion 
"  of  the  pope^  we  cite  you  to  his  prefence,  there 
"  to  anfwer  to  thefe  accufations.*'  He  then 
named  a  day  for  the  archbifhop's  appearance  be- 
fore die  pontic    /  bear  ijuhat  you  fayy  leplyed  Bec^ 

ket. 
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ket,  and  vouchfafed  no  other  anfwer.  Wher^-^^"'^^ 
iipon  the  bifhops,  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
him,  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  hall,  fat  apart,  in 
deep  filence,  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  king, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  demanded  juftice  againfl: 
him  from  the  temporal  peers,  and  had  called  in 
certain  fheriffs,  and  fome  barons  of  infer iordignity^y^^^^^^ 
to  aflift  in  the  judgement  They  unanimoufly  in  vita  s.  t. 
found  him  guilty  of  perjury  and  treafpn.  After  y.  hih, 
which  the  earls  and  barons,  with  a, great  crowd  ofQutdrip. 
other  perfons  attending  the  parliament,  went  to  the  ^^* 
archbifliop  ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  as  grand 
judiciary,  faid  to  him  thefe'  words,  *'  The  king 
*'  commands  you  to  come  before  him,  and  give  an 
*'  account  of  the  money  you  are  charged  with, 
*'  according  to  the  promife  you  made  to  him  yef- 
*'  terday.  Otherwife  hear  your  fentence."  "  My 
**  fentence !"  interrupted  Becket,  rifmg  up  from 
his  feat,  "  nay,  fon  earl,  hear  you  firft.  You  are 
*'  not  ignorant  how  ferviceable  and  how  faithful, 
*'  according  to  the  ftate  of  this  world,  I  have  been 
*'  to  the  king.  In  refpeft  whereof  it  has  pleafed 
**  him  to  prcMnote  me  to  the  archbifhoprick  of 
**  Canterbury,  God  knows,  againfl:  my  own  will. 
**  For  I  was  not  unconfcious  ofmy  weaknefe ;  and 
**  rather  for  the  love  of  him  than  of  God  I  acqui- 
**  efced  therein  :  which  is  this  day  fufficiently  ap- 
*'  parent ;  fmce  God  withdraws  both  himfelf  and 
^'  the  king  from  me.  But  in  the  time  of  my  pro- 
^  motion,  when  the  eledlion  was  made,  prince^ 
^  Henry,  the  king*s  (on,  to  whom  that  charge 
**  wai  committed,  being  prefent,  it  was  demand- 
**  ed  in  what  manner  they  would  give  me  to  the 
^  church  of  Canterbury  ?  And  the  anfwer  was, 
**  free  and  difcharged  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  court, 
**  Being  therefore  free  and  difcharged^  I  am  not 
^  bound  to  anfwer,  nor  will  I,  concerning  thofe 
^  things,  from  which  I  am  fo  difeng^ed." 
^  Hereupon  the  carl  faid,  "  This  is  very  different 
J)  d  3  from 
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^D.  1164M  ftom  what  ilie  btflxm  of  London  reported  to  dir 
<<  kins/*    To  which  the  ardibiflioprqplied^  ^  At. 
^*  tend,  my  fim«  to  what  I  fiiT.    By  how  imidl 
^'  the  foul  is  of  more  worth  than  the  body,   fe 
^^  much  are  you  bound  to  obey  God  m^  «r  rathcf 
^'  than  an  ^airthly  kins :  nor  does  law  or  rea£ba 
^<  dlowy  that  children  moukl  judge  or  oondemn 
^^  their  father  :  wherefore  I  mcmoi  the  judg|c« 
^'  ment  of  the  kingi  of  you,  and  of  all  the  omcy 
^^  peers  of  the  reaJm,  being  only  to  be  judged^  undm 
^^  Gody  ly  our  lord  ibepope^  to  whom,  before  you 
^^  all,  I  here  appeal,  committing  the  church  of 
^^  Omteibury,  my  order,  and  i£gnity,  with  all 
^^  thereun^  Mprrtaining,  to  God's  proteftion  and 
^^  to  his,    In  like  numner  do  I  cite  yoi^  my  hret 
^  thren  and  fellowrbifliqMy  becaofe  you  obey  man 
^^  rather  than  God,  to  the  audience  and  jud|^ 
^^  ment  c^  the  (bvere^  pontif ;  and  6^  lelying 
^^  on   die   authcMity  of  the   cathdick    diurc^ 
cerv.chro/^  and  thc  apoftofiod  fee,  I  depart  hen^e,*-    He 
^'J^    was  then  groins  out;  upon  which  a  general  cry 
f.34-       wasraifed  in  Sie  hall;  and  as  he  psufed  akin& 
many  called  him  a  perjured  traitor.    Stung  wi A 
thefe  words  he  turned  his  head,  and  looking  back 
upon   them  with   a  ftera  countenance,   fiud,  9M 
loudly  as  he  could,  that  if  his  holy  ordeta  did 
not  fcHrbid  it,  he  would  by  arms  defend  himielf 
againft  the  chaige  of  treafon  and  perjury :  nor 
could  he  re^in  firoixi  revenging  hinuidlt  iqMf 
two  of  the  mod  clamorous,   by  very  foul  lan- 
guage; upbraiding  one  of  them,  who  was  an  oC- 
ncer  b^onging  to  the  hoiifehold,  with  one  of  hia 
relations  having  been  hanged ;  am)  calling  Bail 
Hamelin,  the  king's  natural  brother,  baftard  and 
catamite.    When  he  came  to  the  qutward  ^te  he 
found  it  locked;  but  the  porter,  at  that  inftant^ 
happening  to  be  out  of  the  way,  one  of  his  atten- 
dants perceived  the  keys  hudg  on  the  wall  near  tlw 
^te^  and  feiiing  upon  them  let  ^iimyut    Asfoon 

aa 
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as  he  aj^peared  ia  the  ftreet,  a  great  number  of  beg-  y%i^^^ 
gars,  together  with  the  mob  of  the  town,  ando^adrip, 
fome  of  the  inferior  ecckfiafticks,  crowded  about*^-  34- 
him,  congratulating  him  upon  his  delivery,  and 
attending  him,  with  joyful  acclamations,  to  the 
convent  where  he  lodged.    This  he  affiled  to  call 
a  glorious  proccjfton^  and  invited  them  all  to  par- 
take of  his  repaft.    Whereupon  the  whole  mo- 
naftery  and  the  courts  belonging  to  it  were  filled 
with  this  rabble,  whom  the  archbilhop  very  cour-; 
Iteoufly  entertained  as  his  guefts.     As  foon  as  Heri-r? 
ry  was  informed  of  his  having  withdrawn  hih[i|fetf 
fo  abruptly  from  the  judgeraient  of  his  peers,  aq^ 
with  fuch  a  provoking  inlblencc  of  words  and  be- 
haviour, he  apprehended  that  the  barons  might  .l>e 
incited  by  the  excefs  of  their  indignation  againft 
him  to  fome  aft  of  illegal  violence  ^  and  therefore  v.Epift.iitf, 
moil  prudently  ordered  proclamation  to  be  niade,*J^**f;^p" 
that  he  forbad  all  perfons,  on  pain  of  death,  toce^xhro! 
do  the  archbilhop,  or  his  people,  any  harm.   Pre- 
fently  afterwards  he  received  a  meflage  from  that  v.  Hid. 
prelate,  by  the  bilhops  of  Hereford,   Worcefter,  QJ?«*'*'P« 
and  Rochefter,  requefting  his  licence  to  go  out  ot  *  ^^* 
tiie  kingdom.     On  what  pretence,  or  fuffieftipn, 
this  petition  was  fupported  we  are  not  torn :  but 
probably  \t  was,  that  he  might  profecute  the  ap- 
peal he  bad  made  to  the  pope.    The  kinjg  anfwer- 
ed,  that  he  would  advife  with  his  council  upon  it, 
the  next  day.     We  arc  told  by  one,  who  was  then  y.  Htx^r^ 
attending  upon  Becket,  that  before  he  fent  this^a/ninQj^t^ 
meflage,   upon  hearing  the  words  of  the  gofpel,^"^^* 
"  fFben  tbey  perfecute you  inane  city ^  fly  to  another y 
read  to  him  at  dinner,  he  evidently  fhewed  by 
his  countenance,  that  he  relblved  in  his  mind  to 
obey  that  precept.     But,  if  we  may  believe  Joliny.johtn. 
pf  Salisbury,  he  conceived  this  deiign  from  an  a-'^'Qi?*^"*- 
larm  which  he  received  from  two  of  the  nobility, 
who  came  to  him  in  the  evening,  and,  with  many 
jcars  and  oaths^  revealed  to  lihn  a'  confpiracy  a- 
D  d  4  gainft 
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A.D.  1 164.  gainft  his  life,  which  (bme  perfons  of  great  quality, 
but  of  infamous  charadters,  had  formed  and  bound 
themfelves,  by  mutual  oaths,  to  carry  into  effedt. 
Whether  any  notice  of  fuch  a  plot  had  been  given 
to  the  king,  and  was  the  occafion  of  his  ordering 
the  abovementioned  proclamation,  is  uncertain; 
and  indeed  it  looks  like  a  ftory  invented  afterwards 
to  juftify  the  archbifliop's  flight :  but,  when  that 
proclamation  had  been  made,  there  was  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  any  danger  of  this  kind.  It  is  there- 
fore moft  probable,  that  if  fuch  an  intelligence  was 
really  given  to  Bedcet,  he  regarded  it  no  further 
than  to  make  it  an  excufe  for  leaving  the  kingdom, 
which  ftronger  reafbns  might  incline  him  to,  and 
which  he  undoubtedly  had  been  long  deiirous  to 
execute.  He  now  was  fenfible  that  he  had  no 
time  to  lofe  j  and  determined  to  attempt  it  that 
y.  Aia^m  very  night.  The  better  to  conceal  his  intention, 
"*  ^*  *  *  or  to  encourage  the  notion  of  his  apprehending 
fome  outrage,  he  ordered  a  bed  to  be  made  for 
him  in  the  church,  between  two  altars,  as  if  he 
y.  Heribert  meant  to  take  fanftuary  there ;  and  rifing  at  mid- 
in  Qatdrii.  night  Went  out,  by  a  back-door  of  the  convent, 
with  only  two  attendants,  a  monk  of  the  Cifter-r 
cian  order,  and  another,  named  Herbert  de  Bofe-. 
ham,  who  has  written  an  account  of  his  life,  from 
which  I  (hall  take  the  particulars  of  his  flight.  This 
author  indeed  does  not  tell  us,  nor  do  I  find  in 
ip/a.*"  'any  other,  how  they  got  out  of  Northampton, 
wWch  was  then  a  walled  town :  but  from  his  rela- 
tion it  appears,  that  jnftead  of  diredling  their 
courfe  towards  any  of  the  ports,  from  whence  the 
archbifhop  might  readily  pafs  over  to  the  coaft  of 
France  or  Flinders,  they  rode  northwards  to  Lin- 
coln, in  order  to  elude  any  purfuit,  that  might 
be  made  when  his  efcape  out  of  Northampton 
(hould  be  known.  From  thence  he  went  by  water 
to  a  hermitage  in  the  fens,  near  forty  miles  fronx 
th*t  ^it/i  yfhtxc^  being  fecured  from  difcovery  by 
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the  folitude  of  the  place,  he  refted  three  days,  and  ^  ^*  ^*^^ 
then  turned  to  the  fouth-eaft,  travelling  on  foot, 
and  by  night,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  but  repo- 
fing  all  day  in  different  monafteries,  till  he  came 
to  Eftrey  in  Kent,  a  manor  belonging  to  the  priory 
of  Canterbury,  and  not  far  from  that  city.  There 
he  remained  eight  days,  unknown  to  all  but  one 
prieft,  who  kept  him  concealed  in  his  chamber-, 
while  Herbert  de  Bofeham  and  two  other  ecclefia- 
fticks  of  his  train  were  employed  at  Sandwich  to 
procure  a  fmall  fiflierboat  tor  hirn,  which  he  em- 
barked in,  with  them,  a  little  before  the  dawn  of 
the  fifteenth  day  from  the  laft  of  his  attendance  at 
Northampton,  being  the  tenth  of  November,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four.  About 
the  clofe  of  the  evening  he  landed,  rot  far  from 
Gravelines:  but,  before  I  proceed  to  tell  the  confe- 
quences  of  his  efcape  out  of  England,  I  (hall  make 
a  few  obfervations  on  the  tranfadlions  relating  to 
him  in  the  parliament  of  Northampton. 

It  canriOt,  I  think,  be  denied,  that,  whatever 
matters  he  was  charged  with,  in  that  aflembly,  the 
offence  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafure  of  the 
king,  and  without  which  he  probably  would  have 
been  accufed  of  no  other,  was  his  renewed  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  conflitutions  of  Clarendon.  Upon  this 
a  moft  fevere  inquifition  was  made  into  the  reft  of 
his  condudl :  complaints  againft  him  were  fought 
for  ;  and  it  may  feem  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
profecutions  national  juftice  was  fomewhat  (harp- 
cned  by  royal  refentment.  Yet  that  every  thing 
was  done  according  to  law  we  have  great  reafbn  to 
prefume  from  the  manner  of  proceeding.  For  he 
was  not  condemned  by  delegates  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  particularly  under  his  influence,  but  in 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  by  all  the  barons  and 
bifhops  of  England.  The  bilhops  at  leaft  muft 
have  been  careful  not  to  concur  in  any  judgement 
jigainft  their  primate,  which  was  not  agreeable  to 

the 
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A.  D*  1 1^4.  the  methods  and  forms  of  law  then  eftabfiflM^  and 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  offence  ^  becauie^ 
beiides  their  own  confciences  and  the  remoadi  of 
the  worlds  they  had  the  refentment  of  EUxQC  to 
apprehend  in  this  bufineis ;  it  beine  certain  that 
Alexander  would  fupport  the  archbiihom  as  fiu:  aa 
the  cafe  would  adinit    And  it  is  very  evident^ 
that  all  poflible  care  was  taken^  in  the 
againft  that  prelate,  to  avoid  fuch  matteia  as 
engage  the  fee  of  Rome  in  the  quarrel.    For 
rtShn  it  was,  that  the  king  did  not  accufe  hbn  of 
violating  the  laws  he  had  fworn  to  maintain^  in 
points  relating  to  the  ckrgy  ;  but  charged  him  aa 
a  civil  officer,  indebted  tonim  in  great  funEis^  du^ 
ring  the  time  of  his  miniftry,  and  wfaofe  acoouma 
had  not  been  duly  or  regularly  paft.    He  ifid  not 
attempt  to  prove  (add  ai  contemporary  hiftoriaa 
Sl^el!^  fays  he  could  mi  prove)  that  the  king  hod,  by  any 
scriptvl^  order  or  a£t  of  his  own,  either  previoufly  authp^ 
F  S37-      rifed,  or  afterwards  ratified,  the  pretended  ^£t 
charge,  which  he  faid  had  been  g^ven  to  him,  upon 
his  promotion  to  the  &t  of  Canterbury,  1^  tha 
young  prince  then  an  injfant,  and  by  the  juftidary, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  and  without  any 
examination  of  his  accounts,  on  which  a  difchaige 
could  have  been  properly  grounded.     Wlu^ther 
the  words  fpoken  by  them  on  that  occafion,  ibai 
ibey  gave  bim  to  the  church  ofCanierburyfrceanddifm 
charged  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  court^  could  be  fiuK 
pofed  to  extend  to  fuch  an  acquittance ;  or  hov  nir 
the    king's   fubfequent  Qc  preceding  indulgence 
might  be  admitted,  in  equity,  to  bar,  or  at  leaft 
to  mitigate,  the  prefent  demand,  were  points  which 
#ie  parliament  might  have  favourably  confidered, 
if,  with  due  obedience,  he  had  fuboutted  the  cafe 
to  their  judgement.     But  for  one  ftandins  (b  charK^ 
ed  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  higheft  court  nx 
the  kingdom,  and  in  a  caufe  purely  civil,  appnl 
from  thence  to  an  ecclefiafticai  and  foreign  courtj. 
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when  fuch  an  appeal^  even  in  (piritual  caufes,  had^^*  "^ 
been  fo  lately  forbidden  by  one  of  the  ftatutcs  en- 
adted  at  Clarendon,  was  the  highcft  a£t  of  contu- 
macy that  can  be  conceived  :  it  was  not  only  an 
infringement  of  that  particular  law,  but  a  rebellion 
againS  all  the  laws  ot  the  land  and  the  whole  legh 
flature  !  His  only  apology  was  what  a  writer  of  his  v.  Ste^tms 
life,  who  lived  in  thofe  times,  fays,  he  declared  tow*"-^**  jj^ 
the  bifhops,  in  anfwer  to  their  objedion  of  the  fo-our/ 
lemn  promife  they  had  made  to  obferve  all  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown:  namely,  ibat 
a  Cbriftian  king  bad  no  right  or  prerogative^  by  the 
exercife  whereof  the  liberties  of  the  churchy  which  be 
bad  fworn  to  maintaifi^  could  receive  any  prejudice, 
But  the  queflion  was,  how  far  die  liberties  of  the 
fhurch  extended,  and  the  legiflature  had  already 
decided  that  queftion,  by  declaring  thofe  cuftom% 
againft  which  he  objected,  to  be  obligatory  on  all 
the  fubjefts  of  England,  and  thofe  pretended  liber- 
ties, which  he  prefumed  to  affert  in  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  to  be  illegal  encroachments  and  innova- 
tions. The  parliament  therefore  could  not  poCr 
fibly  recede  from  this  judgement,  nor  allow  a  fub^ 
jed  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  laws  which  the 
king  and  they  had  eflabliihed,  difclaim  their  au- 
thority, and  declare  himfelf  only  refponfible  for 
his  condu6t  to  God  and  the  pope.  Odo  bifhq> 
of  Bayeux,  and  Flambard  bi(hop  of  Durham,  had 
been  imprifoned  for  offences  of  lefs  danger  to- 
the  ftate.  Neverthelefs  it  is  evident,  that  Henry- 
had  no  intention,  if  Becket  had  flaid  in  the  king- 
dom, to  puoilh  him  with  fuch  rigour  as  his  be- 
haviour deferved  He  only  defired  to  deprive  liim 
of  his  archbi(hoprick,  and  reduce  him  to  a  con<r 
dirion,  in  which  his  turbulent  fpirit  would  not  be 
fo  troublefome  to  the  government  and  peace  of  the 
kingdom.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  a  wifer 
i:onclufion  of  the  proceedings  againfl  him  at  Nortlv^ 
ampton,  if,   immediately  after  his  contumacious 

deparmrc 
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A.  D.  1164.  departure  from  the  court,  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  be  arretted  and  forced  from  the  mona- 
llry  into  fome  place  of  fafe  cuftody.  But,  unqueC- 
tionably,  the  worft  fault  committed  by  that  prince, 
in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  was  allowing 
the  bifhops  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  inftead  of  join- 

•  ing  in  the  fentence  which  the  other  barons  pro- 

nounced againft  the  primate.  Indeed  that  appeal 
was  made  m  confequence  of  the  archbifhop's ;  but 
I  it  was  equally  ofFenfive  to  the  dignity  of  the  kirg- 
dom :  it  admitted  the  judicature  ot  the  pope  m 
a  matter,  of  which  he  had  no  proper  cognifance, 
and  gave  him  an  authority  to  revife  and  rejudgc 
what  ought  to  have  been  finally  determined  m 
England,  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  baons.  There  was  much  evil  in  this 
conceffioB  -,  but  Henry  was  unwarily  induced  to 
make  it,  by  his  very  earned  defire  of  keeping 
the  bifhops  on  his  fide  in  this  conteft,  and  by  a 
belief  that  the  pope  would  be  perfuaded  by  them 
to  confider  the  difpute,  as  a  pecuniary  caufe  be- 
tween  him  and  his  late  chancellor,  in  which  the 
church,  or  the  hierarchy,  had  no  concern.  And 
if  through  their  mediation,  that  pontiff  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  depofethe  archbilhop,  bethought 
it  would  as  effedlually  anfwer  his  purpofe  as  more 
violent  methods,  and  lefs  difturb  the  tranquillity 
of  his  kingdom.  But  he  was  greatly  deceived  in 
thefe  opinions.  Becket  aded  more  artfully,  and 
with  a  truer  difcemment  of  the  confequences  that 
would  follow  from  his  condudt.  By  his  plea  of 
exemption  from  all  fecular  jurifdidion,  and  by 
citing  the  bifhops  to  anfwer  at  the  tribunal  of  the 
pope,  for  having  concurred  with  the  laity  in  the 
former  judgements  againft  him,  he  interefted  the 
authority  of  Rome  in  his  quarrel;  and  inftead  of 
a  defendant  in  a  weak  or  doubtful  caufe  made 
himfclf  plantiff  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and  the 
champion  of  that   court  to  which  he  appealed. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  policy  of  the  king  was  baffled,  and  his^-  ^^  "^4- 
hope  difappointed  :  the  conteft  not  being,  in  Alex- 
ander's opinion,  whether  Becket  ought  to  pay  the 
debt  he  was  charged  with,  but  what  were  the 
limits  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers. 

Upon  the  firft  notice  that  the  archbilhop  had 
fecretly  fled  from  Northamptor,  orders  were  given  Lpart  j^il! 
by  Henry  to  watch  the  Tea  ports,  particu-ct. 
larly  Dover ;  but,  left  all  thefe  cautions  to  pre- l^^^^f'^J* 
vent  his  efcaping  out  of  England  (hould  prove 
inefFeftual,  that  prince  was  advifed  to  entreat  tlie 
king  of  France  not  to  receive  him  in  his  territories ; 
and  likewife  to  employ  all  his  power  to  obtain  of 
the  pope,  that  the  appeal  made  to  his  Holinefs 
might  be  decided  in  England,  by  legates  fent 
thither,  and  the  fugitive  primate  remanded  back 
to  his  fee,  till  judgement  was  part.  This  feemed 
very  neceflary  ;  tor  the  king  had  much  to  fear 
from  that  pielate's  being  fufFered  to  take  refiige  in 
France.  The  fecrets  of  the  ftate  were  known  to 
him ;  and  what  ufe  he  might  be  inclined  to  make 
of  that  knowledge,  how  many  enemies  he  might 
raife  againft  his  late  mafter,  how  many  friends  he 
might  cool,  what  i.nftruftions  he  might  give  to 
thofe  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  greataefs  of  that 
monarch,  in  prejudice  to  him  and  his  government, 
was  matter  of  very  ferious  and  very  uneafy  confi- 
deration.  At  the  fame  time,  not  to  put  any  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  negociation  with  Alex- 
a  der,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  the  king 
(hould  abftain  from  the  exercife  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogative, which  gave  him  a  right  to  fsize  the  arch- 
bilhop's  temporalities,  in  confequence  of  his  flight; 
and  that  all  who  belonged  to  that  prelate  (hould 
be  left  unmolefted  by  the  government,  till  it  had  * 
been  feen  what  efFed  fuch  gentle  meafures  would 
have,  in  bringing  the  affair  to  an  amicable  con- 
clufion  between  Henry  and  the  pope.  To  thefe 
counfels  the  king  aflented;  and  a  moft  fplendid 
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A.D,iU4.embafly,  confiftingof  matiy  of  the  chief  nobility 
of  his  kingdom,  both  ecclefiafticks  and  laymen, 
was  accordingly  fent,  without  delay,  lo  the  king 
of  France  and  to  Alexander,  of  whom  the  latter 
had  made  Sens,  a  town  in  Charnpagne,  the  place 
of  his  refidence.  But  the  embailadors  were  com- 
manded, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  where 
Becket  might  be,  to  go  firft  to  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  deliver  to  him  a  letter,  of  the  like  pur- 
port with  that  they  carried  to  Louis,  complaining 
of  the  archbiftiop,  as  having  traiteroufly  fled  from 
juftice,  and  defiring  the  earl  not  to  give  him  pro- 
tedion  in  any  part  of  his  country.  It  fo  happen- 
ed, that  they  pafled  from  Dover  to  Calais,  at  the 
very  time  when  Becket  failed  from  Sandwich  to 
Flanders.  As  he  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land after  a  fearch  of  fome  days,  rt  was  fuppofed 
by  the  king's  officers  that  he  had  efcaped  to  France 
or  Flanders,  while  he  was  ftill  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  this  opinion  occafioned  their  not  beij 'g  fo  vigi- 
lant in  guarding  the  ports,  as  when  the  orders  to 
that  puipofe  were  firft  received.  But  his  danger 
did  not  end  upon  hiscroffing  the  fea.  It  has  been 
(hewn  in  the  former  parts  of  this  hiftory,  that  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  befides  his  near  relation  to 
Henry,  was  under  the  greateft  obligations  to  him 
for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  his  perfon  and  terri- 
tories, while  his  father  was  in  Afia.  It  has  like- 
wife  been  told,  that  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Bou- 
lone,  had  been  affifted  by  that  prince  in  his  marri- 
age with  Matilda,  King  Stephen's  daughter,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  had  gained  that  opufent  pro- 
vince. Thefe  were  ftrong  reafons  to  render  them 
v^pift.24.both  unfavourable  to  Becket.  Neverthelefs  it 
^^  appears  by  a  letter  from  John  of  Salilbury,  whom 
he  had  fent  abroad,  as  his  agent,  when  firft  he 
took  the  refolution  of  feeking  an  afylum  on  the 
continent,  that  the  earl  of  Flanders  had  given  him 
an  alTurance  of  protection,  and  had  even  offered 
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to  procure  a  veflel  and  feamcn  for  his  paflage.    But  ^  o-  *  ««f4- 
that  was  before  the  proceedings  agatnft  him  at 
Northanipton,  and  when  his  going  out  of  England 
could  not  have  been  branded  as  flying  from  juftice. 
In  his  prefent  circumftances  to  proted  him  was  in- 
confiftent  with  any  fliew  of  friendrtiip  for  his  fo- 
vereign.     Senfible  of  this  he  defired  to  pafs  undis- 
covered through  the  territories  of  Flanders,  and 
perhaps  he  had  privately   agreed   with  the  earl, 
that,  not  to  draw  upon  that  prince  a  quarrel  with 
Henry,  he  (hould  come  in  difguife,  and,  feeming- 
ly,  without  his  knowledge.     Certain  it  is  that  he 
adled  with  no  lefs  caution  than  if  he  had  been  in 
an  enemy's  country  :  for,  being  afraid  to  enter  the     .^^ 
port  of  Gravelines,  where  he  might  have  been  fub-io^^aidri- 
jedt  to  a  troublefome  examination,  he  was  fet  on'^s^»*"«i- 
fhore  a  league  from  thence,  and  forced  to  travel 
on  foot,  through  deep  roads,  and  a  great  florm 
of  wind  and  rain,  before  he  had  recovered  from 
the  ficknefs  occafioned  by  his  voyage.     It  fo  fa- 
tigued him,  that,  his  ftrength  being  quite  over- 
come,   he  laid  himfelf   down  upon  the  ground,  ^j^^^^.^ 
cold  and  wet  as  it  was,  and  declared  to  his  atten-  Q^«dritoca» 
dants,  that  he  could  not  walk  any  further.     They*'***^^- 
then  procured  liim  a  horfe,  but  without  a  bridle 
or  faddle.     Supplying  thefe  defeats,  as  well  as  he 
could,  by  a  halter  and  fome  cloaths  of  the  three 
monks  who  waited  on  him,  he  rode  to  Gravelines, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Frier  Chridian,  ftopp:^d 
at  an  inn  in  that  town.     We  are  tojd  by  one  of  ^^^j,^^^^ 
his  companions,  that,  while  he  was  at  fupper,  theioQaadri- 
hoft,  being  a  man  of  more  than  vulgar  fagacity,'*^^»'"*^ 
fufpedted  who  he  was,  from  fome  remarks  on  his 
countenance,  perfon,  and  behaviour,  and  from  the 
report,   which  had  already  fpread  itfelf  all  over 
Flanders,  of  his  profecution  and   flight.      Thefe 
fufpicions  he  immediately  imparted  to  his  wife, 
who  confirming  them  from  her  own  obfervations 
and  opinion,  they  began. to  treat  him  with  a  re- 
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A.  D.  ii64.fpe£l  that  made  him  very  uneafy.  To  take  it  oflf^ 
and  perfuade  them  of  his  being  what  he  appeared, 
he  invited  the  hoft  to  fit  at  table  with  him ;  but 
the  good  man,  feating  himfelf,  with  great  hu- 
mility, at  his  feet,  faid  to  him,  "  My  lord,  I  re- 
*^  turn  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  that  I  have  been 
*^  thought  worthy  of  receiving  you  under  my 
"  roof;*  "Why,  who  ami?"  replied  Becket : 
*'  am  not  I  a  poor  monk  ?  "  No,"  faid  the  hoft, 
*^  you  may  call  yourfelf  what  you  pleafe  ^  but  I 
**  know  you  to  be  a  great  man,  and  archbifhop 
''  of  Canterbury."  Though  it  was  dangerous  to 
truft  a  perfon  unknown,  Becket  thought  it  more 
dangerous  to  perfift  in  a  referve  that  probably 
would  be  ufelefs,  and  therefore  declared  himfelf 
to  him,  with  an  air  of  franknefs  and  confidence, 
proper  to  confirm  his  good  will.  This  fecured  his 
fidelity :  the  archbiftiop  pafled  the  night  without 
a  further  difcovery,  and,  for  fear  that  the  next 
day  (hould  produce  any  alteration,  he  took 
the  man  along  with  him,  to  be  his  guide  to  St. 
Omers.  When  they  arrived  there,  which  was 
late  in  the  evening,  he  would  not  enter  the 
town,  but  went  to  a  monaftery  of  the  Cifter- 
cian  order  fituated  near  to  it,  where  he  learn- 
ed that  the  cmbafladors  fent  by  King  Henry 
had  come  that  day  to  St.  Omers,  and  were  lodged 
in  the  caftle.  Upon  this  intelligence  he  removed 
in  the  night  to  a  hermitage,  which  had  belonged 
to  St.  Bertin  ^  a  very  folitary  place,  furrounded 
with  waters.  Here  he  was  concealed,  three  days 
ard  nights,  with  only  one  of  his  attendants,  hav- 
V.  Hift.  ^^'§  ordered  the  two  others  to  watch  the  motions 
Q^adtM art  of  the  EngHHi  embafladors,  who  left  St.  Omers 
lii.  C.7  the  next  morning  after  his  departure  from  the 
convent.  On  the  fourth  day,  being  informed  that 
he  might  come  without  daiiger,  he  went  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  monks  with  regat  refpeft  and  affedtion. 
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The  Englifti  minillcre,  having  made  a  (hort^*^-"^4. 
abode  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  haftened  to 
France,  where  they  fuppofed  the  archbifliop 
had  found  means  to  procure  a  fecret  afylum ;  as 
they  had  no  tidings  of  him.  The  efteem  which 
Louis  had  conceived  for  the  character  of  that  pre- 
late, when  he  knew  him  as  chancellor  and  favourite 
to  King  Henry,  had  fince  been  greatly  encreafed 
by  the  general  fame  of  his  piety,  and  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  church, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  meflenger,  whom 
the  archbifliop,  not  long  after  the  council  of  Cla- 
rendon, Iwd  fcnt  over  on  purpofe  to  make  ^  f5i-,^|^P'^**^' 
vourable  rcprefcntation  of  his  caufe  and  behaviour.  . 
This  agent  was  affured,  at  his  departure  from  the 
king,  that  if  the  primate  (hould  feek  an  afylum  in 
his  territories,  he  would  receive  him,  not  as  a 
bifliop,  or  an  archbifhop,  but  as  a  partfier  in  bis 
kingdom.  The  fubfequent  proceedings  at  North- 
ampton were  alfo  reported  to  Lxjuis  with  much 
kindnefs  for  Becket,  by  many  of  the  biHiops  of 
France,  who,  being  leagued  in  the  fame  eccle- 
fiaftical  fadlion  againft  the  civil  power,  fpoke  of 
him  as  a  martyr.  He  had  moreover  fome  advo- 
cates among  the  laity  there.  The  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  nis  brothers,  who,  from  the  enmity  of 
the  houfe  of  Blois  againft  that  of  Plantagenet, 
wiflied  ill  to  the  king  of  England,  fuggefted  to 
Louis,  that  by  fomenting  the  difcord  between  the 
church  and  the  crown,  which  had  fortunately 
arifen  in  that  kingdom,  he  might  efFedtually  fc- 
cure  and  ftrengthen  his  own.  It  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  in  this  counfel  there  was  a  colour  of 
reafon.  Yet  a  wifer  prince  would  have  fcen,  that, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  any  particular  jealoufics 
ought  to  have  been  facrififed  to  the  common  caufe 
of  both  crowns,  that  is,  to  the  maintaining  of  the 
royal  authority  againft  ecclefiaftical  and  papal  en- 
croachments.    All  the  king»  is  ;die  Chriftian  world 
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A.D.  1 1^4*  were  no  lefs  interefted  in  this  difpute,  on  the  fide 
of  Henry,  than  the  pope  was,  on  the  fide  of  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  Alexander  diC- 
regarded  all  the  great  obligations  which  he  had  to 
.  that  monarch,  when  brought  into  comparifon  with 
the  intereft  of  his  fee;  fo  fhould  Louis  iiave  fet 
afide  the  lefler  reafons  of  ftate,  to  affift  his  bro- 
ther of  England  in  fupporting  the  eflential  and 
fundamental  rights  of  fovereignty,  thus  attacked 
by  the  priefthood.     But  his  policy  not  reaching 
fo  far,  and  his  bigottry,  which  more  than  any  other 
principal    directed   his    conduft,    inclining    him 
eagerly  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Becket,  he  receiv- 
ed very  coldly  the  Englilh  embafladors,  when  they 
arrived  at  his  court  j  and  beginning  to  read  the  letter, 
they  had  brought  to  him  from  Henry,  he  (topped 
Cenrtfc.     at  thcfc  words,  "  Thomas,  late  arcbhijbop  of  Can- 
Qi«adriiogtt»«c  f^yi^^yy^  has  fled  out  of  my  realmlike  a  traitor;" 
and  alked  them  whether  the  perfon  there  men- 
tioned was  no  longer  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  and 
who  had  depofed  him  ?  They  appearing  embar- 
afTed  at  the  queftion,  he  faid,  "  I  am  a  king  as 
"  well  as  the  king  of  England ;  but  I  would  not 
"  have  deprived  the  loweft  clerk  in  my  kingdom, 
•*  nor  do  I  think  I  have  power  to  do  it.     I  know 
^'  that  this  Thomas  ferved  your  fovereign  long 
"  and  faithfully  in  the  office  of  chancellor ;  and 
"  his  recompence  is  now,  that  his  mafter,  after 
"  having  forced  him  to  fly  out  of  England,  would 
*'  alfo  drive  him  out  of  France."     The  embafla- 
dors hereupon,  feeing  no  hopes  of  fucceeding  in 
this  part  of  their  bulinefs,  entreated  him  at  leaft 
to  admonifli  the  pope  not  to  give  any  credit  to  the 
fiiggefl:ions  of  Becket  aeainft  the  king  of  England; 
which  he  likewife   retufing,   they   left  him,  and 
.    went  ta  Alexander  at  Sens.     The  day  after  their 
departure,  the  two  ecclcfiafl:icks,  wiiom  Becket 
had  difpatched  from  St.  Omers,  arrived  at  Cono- 
piegne,   where   Louis  then   kept    his  court,  and 
implored  him  to  grant  that  prepare  an  afylimi 
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in  his  kingdom.  He  embraced  them,  and  repeat- a.  d.  1164. 
ed  to  them  the  anfwer  he  had  given  to  Henry's 
minifters,  bidding  them  afliire  the  primate  in  his 
name,  that  he  fhould  be  received  with  great  kind- 
nefs.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  promife ;  but 
difpatched  his  own  almoner  on  a  meflage  to  the 
pope,  befeeching  his  Holinefe,  that,  as  be  loved  the 
the  honour  of  the  churchy  and  the  weal  of  the  French 
kingdom^  he  Jhould  maintain  Thomas  archbifkop  of  Can- 
terburyy  and  his  caufe^  in  all  points^  againjl  thf 
tyrant  of  England.  Becket  was  confirmed,  by 
thefe  encouragements,  in  his  defire  and  intention 
of  going  into  France.  But  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  Richard  de  Lucy,  who 
had  been  fent  not  long  before,  on  fome  fecret 
commiffion,  to  the  earl  of  Flanders,  returned  to 
England  by  St.  Qmers,  and  hearing  that  Beckot 
was  there  went  and  made  him  a  vifit.  How  it 
happened  that  the  archbiftiop,  who  had  fled  from 
the  fight  of  the  Englirti  embafladors,  when  he 
firft  came  to  St  Omers,  took  now  fo  little  care 
to  avoid  the  notice  and  prefence  of  the  Great- 
judiciary  of  England,  who  of  all  his  council  was 
the  moft  devoted  to  Henry,  we  are  not  told.  But  it 
is  faid,  that  in  their  conference  Richard  tried  to 
perfuade  him  to  go  back  to  E^igland,  offering 
himfelf  to  condudl  him,  and  be  a  mediator  and 
interceflbr  with  the  king  for  his  paidon,  which  he 
thought  might  be  obtained  by  fucn  aii  ad  of  fub- 
miffion.  The  archbirtiop  anfwercd,  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  king  was  implacable  when  be  was  tho^ 
roughly  angered.  The  judiciary,  findi  jg  him  ab- 
folutely  determined  to  perfift  in  the  part  he  had 
taker,  exprefled  a  proper  indignation  at  his  obfti- 
nacy,  and  left  him.  It  was  indeed  moft  impro» 
bable  that  this  vifit  (hould  conclude  in  any  other 
manner. 
Prefently  after  the  departure  of  Richard  de 
E  e  2  Lucy 
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HeHbertus^  Liicy,  Bcclcct  wcut  from  St.  Omers ;  and,  whe- 
in  liiii. "'  iher  he  really  apprehended  fome  danger  to  his 
?t.^'t  *"  pcrfo"i  or  only  did  it  to  conceal  the  fecret  intelli- 
gence he  had  with  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  chofe 
to  travel  by  night,  and  under  the  conduft  of  fome 
foldiers  procured  from  his  friends,  the  abbot  of  St. 
Bertin,  and  the  bifhop  of  Tournay,  till  he  had  gpt 
out  of  the  Flemifti  territories  into  the  French.     On 
his  arrival  in  the  latter  he  was  joined  by  fome  of 
Tiis  clergy,  who,   from  attachment  to  his  perfon, 
or  zeal  for  his  caufe,    defired  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes. 
V.  FranciTci      During  the  fpring  of  this  year,  eleven  hundred 
Ir^lonli^' ^T^d  fixty  four,  the  Antipope  Viftor  had  died  at 
Rom.  Tub    I  Aicca  ;  but  anothcr,  who  took  the  name  of  PaC- 
&BarI.nfum  chal  the  Third,  being  eledled  foon  afterwards,  by 
fubeodem   the  party  of  that  pontiff,  the  fchifm  remained  un- 
*"°^'        fubdued  ;  and  feemed,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
imperial  dominions,  to  draw  a  new  fpirit,  and  an 
augmentation  of  vigour  from  it's  new  head.     Beck- 
et  therefore  had  great  reafon  to  dread  the  impreffi- 
ons  that  might  be  made  upon  Alexander  by  Henry's 
embafladors,  in  circumftances  which  rendered  the 
friendlhip  of  their  mafter  fo  neceffary  to  him  ;  and 
it  appears  from  fome  letters,  that  the  neareft  friends 
V.  Kpift^  7  of  that  prelate  were  very  apprehenfive  of  his  be- 
''*  "*  '  *  ing  facrififed  by  the  pope  to  the  neceflity  of  the 
times.     Henry  indeed,  on  the  firfl  intelligence  of 
Vidor's  deceafe,  had  renewed  his  aflurances  of 
adhering  to  Alexander ;  which,  one  would  think, 
in  good  policjr  he  fhould  not  have  done ;  as  he 
might  have  found  an  advantage,  in  his  difputes 
with  the  church,  from  leavi  g  that  pontiff  more 
doubtful,  with  regard  to  his  refolutions,  at  fuch  a 
v.  r.p.a.  7  crifis.     But,  by  a  letter  fent  to  Becket  foon  after 
that  event,  this  hafly  proceeding  may  be  account- 
ed for,  and  in  fome  meafure  juftified.     We  are 
there  told,  that  when  the  news  of  the  antipopes's 
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death  came  into  France,  it  was  imagined  by  fome^-^"*^^' 
there,  that  the  cmperour  himfelf  would  put  an 
end  to  the  fchifin,  by  fubmitting  to  Alexander  ; 
and  that  this  conjefture  was  much  ftrengthened  by 
other  accounts,  received  about  the  fame  time,  of 
a  difpofition  in  fome  of  the  cities  of  Italy  to  revolt 
from  that  prince,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a 
fever.  Henry  therefore  might  fear,  that,  if  he 
did  not  make  hafte  to  declare  for  Alexander,  in- 
ftead,  of  terrifying  that  pontiff,  he  fhould  hurt  his 
own  interefts.  But  the  eleftion  of  Pafchal,  the 
recovery  of  the  emperor,  and  fome  advantages 
gained  by  their  adherents  in  Tufcany,  quite  chang-  v.Epift.a3, 
ed  the  fcene ;  and  Becket  was  informed  by  another  *  ** 
letter  from  one  of  his  agents  at  Sens,  before  the 
proceedings  againft  him  at  Northampton,  that 
Alexander  himfelf  and  all  his  cardinals  were  full  of 
uneafinefs,  on  account  of  the  long  flay,  which  John 
Cummins,  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  the  emperor, 
made  in  the  court  of  that  prince  ;  and  becaufe,  for 
fome  time,  no  minifler  from  the  king  had  come  to 
Sens ;  which,  with  other  concurrent  circumflances, 
had  alarmed  them  fo  much,  that  they  were  by  no 
means  difpofed  to  offend  any  potentate,  but  leafl 
of  all  the  king  of  England.  Affairs  had  remained 
in  much  the  fame  fituation  from  that  time  to  this : 
-fo  that  Henry  was  now  very  confident  in  the  hope 
fuggefled  to  him  by  thofe  bifliops  who  had  mofl  of 
his  confidence,  that  Alexander  might  prefer  his 
own  perfonal  interefls  to  thofe  of  his  fee.  And  if 
the  king  of  France  had  been  only  neutral  between 
him  and  Becket,  this  confidence,  probably,  would 
not  have  been  difappointed.  But  his  weight  turn- 
ed the  fcale  in  favour^f^the  primate.  Before  the 
embaffadors  from  the  Iteip  of  England  were  heard, 
Alexander  had  received  tiie  meifage  from  Louis,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given,  and  had  admit- 
ted the  agents  of  Becket  to  an  audience.  They 
began  by  faying,  "  They  were  fent  to  acquaint  his 
E  e  3  "  Holinefs, 
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A,D.iiC4.u  Holinefs,    tbnf  Jofepb,  his  fon^  was  ftill  livings 

Aianus  in  "  but  fio  lofiger  boTc  ruk  in  the  land  of  ^gypt^  having 

"il^rSfr  "  *^^'^'  ^^  ^^^  contrary^    oppreffed^   afid  almoft  de- 

I.  ii.  c.  8.  "  flroyed^  by  the  ^Egyptians''     After  which  they 

related  to  him,  in  the  fame  ftyle  of  the  fcripture, 

the  perils  his  fon  had  gone  through,  when  he  fought 

with  beafts  ?X  Northampton,  his  perils  among  falfe 

brethren^  perils  in  his  flighty  perils  upon  the  road^ 

perils  at  fea^  perils  even  in  the  port :  upon  the  whole 

they  reprefented  him  ais  another  St.   Paul.     At 

which,  fays  one  of  the  monks  who  wrote  his  life, 

the  father  of  all  fathers  was  fo  much  moved,  that 

he  burft  into  tears. 

The  next  day,  aconfiftory  being  called  for  that 
purpofe,  audience  was  given  to  the  Englifh  embaf- 
fadors.  The  perfons  fent  on  this  important  bufinefi; 
were  the  archbifliopof  York,  the  bilTiops  of  Lon- 
don, of  Worcefter,  of  Exeter,  and  of  Chichefter, 
with  three  of  the  king's  chaplains  ;  and  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  with  three  more  of  the  temporal  barons, 
iup*ri°*'  ^  who  were  all  meri  of  great  dignity  in  Henry's 
court.  The  bifhop  of  London  began,  and,  in  a 
Latin  oration,  (which,  with  the  others  here  follow- 
ing, I  give  uj)on  the  report  of  one  who  was  prefent) 
"  fet  forth  the  neceffity,  that  the  apoftolical  fee 
"  (hould  employ  its  authority  to  reclaim  that  man 
*'  to  true  wifdom,  who,  being  wife  in  his  own  con- 
*'  ceit,  had  difturbed  the  concord  of  his  brethren, 
*'  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  piety  of  the  king.'* 
"  He  (aid,  "  That  a  diflenfion  between  the  king 
"  and  the  pricfthood  had  lately  arifcn  in  England, 
"  oa  a  point  of  fmall  importance,  which  might 
*'  have  been  extinguifhed  more  eafily,  if  moderate 
"  remedies  had  been  uled :  -  but  my  Lord  of  Can- 
"  terbury  foUowirg  his  o^nu  fingular  notions,  and 
*^  not  the  advice  of  his  brethren,  proceeded  too 
''  c?.gerly,  not  co::ifidering  the  malice  of  the  times, 
^'  and  what  mifchief  his  violencs  might  produce  : 
^'  fo  that  he  had  woven  a  fnare  for  himfelf  and  his 

"  brethren  5 
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^*  brethren;  and,  if  their  confcnt  had  abetted  him -^^•"'^♦' 
**  in  his  purpofe,  the  bufinefs  would  undoubtedly 
^*  halve  had  a  worfe  end.  But,  becaufe  they  would 
"  not  concur,  or  acquiefce  in  a  condudl  fo  con- 
"  trary  to  their  duty,  he  fought  to  turn  the  blame 
*'  of  his  own  ralhnefs  upon  them,  nay,  upon 
^  the  king,  and  the  whole  nation,  in  order  to 
'*  blemifh  whofe  fame,  he  had  fled  out  of  the  king- 
*'  dom,  no  man  offering  him  any  violence,  none 
*'  even  threatening  him  :  according  as  it  is  written : 
**  the  wicked  flies  when  no  man  purfues^  At  thefc 
words  his  Holinefs  interrupting  him,  faid,  "  Bro- 
**  ther,  forbear."  The  bilhop  anfwered.  My 
Lord,  I  will  forbear.  "  I  bid  you  forbear,  re- 
"  plied  the  pope,  not  out  of  regard  to  his  char- 
"  rafter,  but  to  your  own."  At  which  reprimand 
being  abafhed  he  faid  no  more.  Neverthelefs  the 
bifhop*  of  Chichefter,  vain  of  his  eloquence,  for 
which  he  was  famous,  ventured  to  inveigh,  in  a 
rhetorical  ftyle,  againft  the  immoderate  prefump- 
tion  of  Beckct,  and  remonflrated  to  the  pope  the 
danger  attending  it,  of  producing  a  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  other  grievous  diforders.  But,  while 
he  was  indulging  his  oratory  out  of  feafon,  he 
happened  to  fpeak  a  word  of  falfe  Latin,  and  repeat  ^  • 
it  once  or  twice  ;  which  drew  upon  him  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  whole  aflembly  :  whereby  he  was  fo 
confounded,  that  he  flopped  fhort,  and  remained 
filent.  The  archbiftiop  of  York,  obferving  how  ill 
his  brethren  had  fucceeded,  fpoke  more  concifely, 
and  more  difcreetly  of  Becket,  faying  only, 
"  That  he  had  known  hirn,  by  long  and  clofe  ob- 
"  fervation,  even  from  the  time  of  his  firft  fetting 
"  out  in  the  world,  to  be  a  man  of  great  obftinacy 
**  in  whatever  opinion  he  had  once  entertained  5 
"  and  that  having  too  lightly  engaged  in  this  dif- 
"  pute  (as  he  was  apt  to  be  hafty  in  his  determi- 
"  nations)  he  could  by  no  means  be  fet  right,  un-. 
"  lefs  his  Holinefs  would  apply  his  own  hand  to 

thei 
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A.D.iitf4."  the  work,  and  let  it  be  felt  pretty  roughly." 
The  biftiopof  Exeter  faid,  "  There  was  no  need  of 
"  a  long  difcx)urfe  :  the  caufe  could  not  be  de- 
"  termined  in  the  abfence  of  the  archbifliop  of 
"  Canterbury :  therefore  they  defired  that  legates 
"  might  be  appointed  to  hear  and  decide  it." 

The  bilhops  after  this  continuing  filent  fome 
time,  the  earl  of  Arundel  defired  to  be  heard,  and  in 
the  Englifli  language  fpoke  thus,  "  Of  what  the 
V.  AUnum "  bifliops  have  faid  we  illiterate  laymen  are  en- 
c''*!?^/^*'''  "  tirely  ignorant,  but  muft,  as  well  as  we  can, 
vtfe.         ^*  perform  the  commillion  with  which  we  are  en- 
^  trufted.     Nor  do  we  come  hither  to  difpute,  or 
"  to  throw  out  reproaches  againft  any  man,  efpe- 
**  cially  in  the  prefcnce  of  fo  great  a  perfon,  to 
*'  whofe  nod  and  authoritv  all  the  world  does 
"  and  ought  to  fubmit.     But  for  this  we  cer- 
"  tainly  come,   to  lay  before  you,  holy  father, 
"  and  the  whole  church  of  Rome,  the  devotion 
"  and  love  which  the  king  our  mafter  has  always 
^*  borne  to  you  and  ftill  bears.     By  whom  is  this 
"  done  ?  by   the  greateft  and  nobleft  of  all  his 
"  fubjefts,  by  archbifliops,  bilhops,  earls,  and  ba- 
"  rons.     Higher  than  thefe  he  could  find  none  in 
*'  his  kingom  ?  for  if  he  could  have  found  any, 
"  he  would  have  fent  them,  to  (hew  his  reverence 
"  to  you,  holy  father,  and  to  the  facred  Roman 
"  church.     You  have  yourfelf  experienced  fuffi- 
*'  ciently,  upon  your  firft  exaltation  to  the  ponti- 
"  ficate,  the   fidelity  and  devotion  of  our  royal 
'*  mafter,  when   he  entierly  fubmitted  to  your 
"  authority  himfelf  and  his  realm.     Nor  is  there 
"  in  Chriftendom  any  prince  more  pious  than  he, 
*'  or  who  more  defires  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
"  the  church  by  a  moderate  ufe  of  his  royal  au- 
*'  thority.     Neverthelefs  My  Lord  Archbiftiop  is 
*'  alio  in  his  own  order  and  degree  as  well   in- 
*'  ftnitted,  and  in  things  that  belong  to  his  office 
"  as  difcreet  and  prudent  j  though  to  fome  per- 

"  fons 
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"  fons  he  may  feem  too  (harp  and  fcvere.  And^-^'*^ 
**  were  it  not  for  the  prefent  unfortunate  difference 
**  between  the  king  and  him,  the  ftate  and  the 
**  church  would  be  mutually  happy  in  union  and 
**  tranquillity,  under  fo  good  a  prince,  and  fo  ex- 
*'  cellent  a  pallor.  It  is  therefore  our  earneft  re 
*'  queft,  that  you  would  apply  your  gracious  en- 
"  deavours  to  compofe  this  difference,  and  bring 
**  about  a  renewal  of  concord  and  affeftion." 
This  fpeech,  being  more  fuitable  to  the  temper 
of  the  aflembly  in  which  it  was  fpoken,  was 
thought  to  deferve  a  more  favourable  anfwer  than 
had  been  vouchfafed  to  any  of  the  bifhops.  The 
pope  therefore  faid,  that  he  well  knew,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  remembrance,  with  what  devotion  the 
king  of  England  had  conferred  many  and  great 
obligations  upon  him ;  which,  when  a  proper  op- 
portunity offered,  he  defired  from  his  foul  to  re- 
turn, in  a  mofl  grateful  njanner,  fo  far  as  might 
be  confident  with  his  duty  to  God.  Upon  which  • 
all  the  embaffadors  defiring  moft  earneftly,  that 
he  would  fend  the  archbifliop  back  to  England, 
and  nominate  legates  to  judge  him  there,  he  con- 
fulted  with  the  cardinals  what  anfwer  to  make ; 
many  of  whom  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fhould 
grant  the  king's  requeft,  for  fear  of  driving  him 
to  the  antipope;  but  others  oppofed  it,  and  he 
determined  not  to  yield  to  it  in  the  manner  de- 
fired.  However,  that  he  might  keep  fome  mca- 
fures  with  the  king,  he  told  the  embaifadors,  that, 
as  they  had  aflced  for  legates,  legates  they  fliould 
have.  Whereupon  the  bilhop  of  London,  kiflfed 
his  foot,  and  defired  to  know  with  what  powers 
thofe  legates  would  be  fent.  With  the  proper 
powers,  anfwered  he.  Yes,  returned  the  bifhop, 
but  we  defire  they  may  decide  this  caufe  without 
appeal.  "  That^  faid  the  pop3,  is  my  ghry^  which 
"  /  will  not  give  to  another.  And  certainly,  when 
**  the  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury  is  judged,  it  fhall 

"  be 
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D.I  154. a  be  by  ourfelves;  for  no  reafon  allows  that  we 
"  fhould  remand  him  back  into  England,  to  be 
"  judged  by  his  adverfaries,  and  in  the  midft  of 
"  his  enemies."     He  added,  that  they  fliould  wait 
for  the   arrival  of  that   prelate,  who  foon  would 
be  there,  and  in  whofe  abfence  nothing  concern- 
ing him  could  be  jullly  determined. 
Hor«a«i,        The  reafon  given  in  one  of  the  contemporary 
^f^^^'     hiftorians,  why  Alexander  refufed  to  fend  legates 
into  England,  for  the  final  decifion  of  this  contro- 
verfy,  is,  "  that  he  knew  King  Henry  was  mi^ty 
"  in  word  and  deed,  and  that  the  legates  mi^ht 
*'  be  corrupted,  as  loving  money  more  than  juf- 
Heirbfrtai  "  ^ice."     Anotficr  affirms,  that,    by   the  advice 
in  Hill,      of  a    prelate,  to  whom  the   difpohtions  of  that 
h^t[?'  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  known,  the  embafladors  had  car- 
ried  with  them  a  large   fum  of  money,  as  a  re- 
(juifite  moft  effential  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  bu- 
hnefs.     If  this  be   true,  it  will  account   for  die 
5Ki.hcn.  in  afFeftcd  moderation,  widi  which  the  earl  of  Arun- 
v:La  i)i.Th( .  jj^j  fpokc  in  his  publick  audience.     For  trufling 
to  the  fecret  influence  of  bribes  and  corruption  he 
might  think  that  an  open  accufation  of  the  pri- 
mate, or  angry  invccftives  againft  him,  would  ra- 
ther be  likely  to  obftrudt  tl^n  ferve  his  purpofe. 
Otherwife  it  is  certain   that  he  exprefled  himfelf 
much  too  tenderly  concerning  that  prelate,  and  as 
if  he  had  only  dcfired  that  Alexander  (hould  me- 
diate a  reconciliation  between   Henry  and  him  • 
which   was  very   different  from  the  errand  on 
which  lie  was  fent.     But  though  it  is  probable  he 
meant  to  do  his  biifinefs,  rather  by  gaining  than 
convincing  the  facred  college,  this  method  proved 
as   infFedual  as  reafon  or  argument :  for  the  in- 
rerefts  of  the  papacy  were  fo  clofely  interwoven 
v/itli  tliofe  of  Becket,  and  Alexander  was  fo  afraid 
to  oftcnd  the  king  of  France,  who  had  made  him- 
lelf  a  party  in  the  archbifhop's  caufe,  that  nothing 
c<xild  induce  him  to  comply  with  Henry's  defires. 

When 
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When  the  earl  of  Arundel  found  that  the  foothing  ^  ^- "^♦• 
arts  he  had  ufed  were  of  no  fervice  to  his  mafter, 
he  changed  his  tone,  and  talked  a  language  more 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  chara6ter  in  which 
he  appeared,  intimating  that  the  king  might,  by 
this  ill  treatment,  be  provoked  to  join  with  the  an- 
tipope  :  but  Alexander  ftill  remaining  inflexible,  he 
and  his  collegues  departed,  without  receiving  or 
alking  the  benediction  of  that  pontiff. 

In  the  mean  time  Becket  came  to  Soiflbns,  and 
Louis,  heated  with  the  idea  of  his  fufFering  for 
the  church,  made  a  vifit  to  him  there.  During 
his  abode  in  that  city,  which  continued  fome  days, 
the  infinuating  prelate  entirely  poflefled  himfelf  of 
his  affections ;  and  his  mind,  from  this  time  for- 
wards, was  fo  exafperated  againft  Henry,  that  he 
quite  forgot  the  great  fervice  lately  done  him  by 
that  prince,  in  marching  to  his  fuccour  againit 
the  emperor,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  do- 
ing him  mifchief  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power. 
Thefe  impreflions  being  made,  and  the  archbifliopHin.  Quad, 
having  obtained  a  liberal  maintenance  for  himfelf*' ..'°»  *'• 
and  his  followers  at  the  expence  of  the  king,  he  left 
Soiflbns  and  went  to  Sens,  where  he  was  cooly 
received  by  the  cardinals,  but  kindly  by  Alex- 
ander, who  appointed  the  next  morning  to  give 
him  a  publick  audience,  on  the'reafons  which  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  fee,  and  feek  a  re- 
fuge out  of  England.  The  cardinals  being  accor- 
dingly affembled  together,  he  was  called  in,  and 
felted  at  the  right  hand  of  the  popa,  who  com- 
manded him  to  plead  his  caufe  before  them ; 
whereupon  he  rofe  up,  but  was  ordered  by  his 
Holinefs  to  fit  down  again,  and  fpeak  fitting  ; 
which  greatly  encouraging  him,  he  co.ifidently  let 
forth,  "  how  meritorious  to  Rome,  and  how  much 
^'  againft  his  own  intereft  his  condudt  had  been  ; 
"  fince  there  was  not  a  fingle  man  in  the  king- 
"  dom  of  England  who  would  have  refufed  obcr- 

**  dience 
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A.  D.  1 164.  *<  dience  to  him,  if  he  would  have  complied  in  all 
"  points  with  the  will   of  the  king ;  and  while 
"  he  fervcd  on  thofe  terms  every  thing  profpered 
"  with  him  according  to  his  wifh  j  but  when  he 
"  charged  his  courfe,  out  of  regard  to  his  facred 
"  profelTion,  and  duty  to  God,  the  king's  afTec- 
"  tion  for  him  immediately  began  to  cooL    Yet 
"  even  now,  if  he  would  entirely  fubmit  to  that 
"  prince  in  all  his  purpofes,  he  fliould  want  no 
*'  irtrrceflion  to  recover  his  favour.     But  (being 
"  t'    •  the  church  cf  C*  t^^ibury,  which  had  been 
**  *         e**  pall  ibe  wijlern/nr^  wjs  row  obfcured 
*^  i.     .  ^  Liightncfs,  he  cholc  rath'rr  to  endure  a 
•'  thoufaid  deaths,   than  diffemble  the  evils  it 
"  fuffered.     And  left  he  (hould  feem  to  have  un- 
"  neceflarily,  or  out  of  vain  glory,  engaged  in  this 
*'  diftnite,  he  thought  it  beft  to  (atisfy  all  the 
'*  aflembly  there prefent by  occular  demo--ftration." 
Then  producing  to  them  the  writing,  in  which 
were  contained  tne  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  he 
faid,  with  tears,  *'  See  here,  what  laws  the  king 
**  of  Er  gland  has  ordained  againft  the  liberty  of  the 
"'  church!  Be  judges  yourfelves,  whether  without 
"  the  perdition  of  my  foul  I  could  poflibly  con- 
**  nive  at  fuch  matters  as  thefe!"     The  conftitu- 
tions  were  read,  and  faved  him  the  trouble  of  en- 
tering into  any  juftification  of  the  other  parts  of 
his  conduft.     It   was  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
aflembly,  that  in  the  per/on  of  the  archbijhop  of  Can* 
tcrbiiry  the  ctUboIick  church  fljoidd  be  fuccoured ;  and 
the  pope  proceeded,  in  tlie  fame  confiftory,  feve- 
ral!y   to  examine  the   articles  contained  in  that 
writing,  of  which  he  tolerated  fix,  mt  as  good^  but  UJs 
ri'//;  and  abfohitely   condemned  the   ten  which 
liavc  before  been  recited.     Thofe  he  tolerated  vrttt 
lif.  foHov/r,. 

I.  Gv.;rc!:cs  belor.girg  to  the  fee  of  our  lord 

the 
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the  king  cannot  be  given  away  in  perpetuity,  with-  ^  ^'  »*^<-. 
out  the  confent  and  grMit  of  the  king. 

2.  Laymen  ought  not  to  be  accufed  unlefs  by 
certain  and  legal  accufers  and  witnefles,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  bimop  ;  fo  as  that  the  archdeacon  may 
not  iofe  his  risht,  nor  any  thing  which  (hould  there- 
by accrue  to  him :  and  if  the  offending  perfons  be 
fuch  as  that  none  will  or  dare  accufe  them,  the 
IherifF,  being  thereto  required  by  the  biftiop,  fhall 
fwear  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage,  or  town, 
before  the  bifhop,  to  declare  the  truth,  according 
to  their  confcience, 

3.  Archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  all  dignified  cler- 
gymen who  hold  of  the  king  in  chief  have  their 
poileflions  fi-om  the  king  as  a  barony,  and  anfwer 
thereupon  to  the  king's  jufHces  and  officers, '  and 
follow  and  perform  all  royal  cuftoms  and  rights, 
and,  like  other  barons,  ought  to  be  prefent  at  the 
trials  of  the  king's  court  with  the  barons,  till  the 
judgement  proceeds  to  lofs  of  members  or  death. 

4.  If  any  nobleman  of  the  realm  fhall  forcibly 
refift  the  archbifhop,  bifhop,  or  archdeacon,  in  do- 
ing juftice  upon  him  or  his,  the  king  ought  to  bring 
themtojufticej  and  if  any  (hall  forcibly  refift  the 
king  in  his  judicature,  the  archbifhops,  bifhops, 
and  archdeacons,  ought  to  bring  him  to  juftice, 
that  he  may  make  fatisfadlion  to  our  lord  the  king. 

5.  The  chattels  of  thofe  who  are  under  forfei- 
ture to  the  king  ought  not  to  be  detained  in  any 
church,  or  church-yard,  againft  the  king's  jufti- 
ciary ;  becaufe  they  belong  to  the  king,  whether 
they  are  found  within  churches  or  without. 

6  The  fons  of  villeins  ought  not  to  be  ordained 

without 
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A.  D.  1164.  v^jthciit  theconfent  of  their  lords,  in  whofe  lands 
they  are  known  to  have  been  born. 

Tliat  the  pope  and  his  confiftory  fhould  thus  fit 
in  judgement  upon  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of  Eng- 
lar.d  was  a  moft  infolent  violation  of  the  indepen^ 
dcrce,  the  freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  abetting  of  fuch  an  adt  was  without  ques- 
tion highly  criminal  in  a  fubjedt  of  that  kingdom. 
But  Becket  knew  that  this  crime  would  be  there  re- 
j^uted  a  virtue,  the  merit  of  which  would  attone 
for  any  failing  or  offence  in  other  parts  of  his  con- 
duft.     Neverthelefe  there  was  one  circumftance, 
fjom  whence  he  apprehended  advantage  might  be 
taken  to  induce  the  fee  of  Rome,  even  by  the  au- 
riiority  of  the  canons,  to  confcnt  to  depofe  him  ;  I 
mean,  the  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  church, 
by  the  compulfive  methods  ufed  to  obtain  his  elec- 
tion to  the  archbilhoprick  of  Canterbury,  which  it 
would  have  been  eafy  for  his  adveifaries  to  prove 
againft  him.     Confcious  of  this  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  guard  himlelf  as  effectually,  and  asfpee- 
AhBURtn    dily  as  he  could,  againfl  that  danger.     On  the  fol- 
J^****|*^f**' lowing  day,  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  being  in  a 
more  private  room,  he  came  to  them,  and  decod- 
ed them  in  the  following  words :  "  My  fathers  and 
**  lords,  it  is  unlawful  to  fpeak  untruly  any  where, 
"  but  more  efpecially  before  God,  and  in  your 
"  prefence :  wherefore  with  tears  I  confefs,  that 
*'  my  miftrable  offence  brought  all  thefe  troubles 
"'upon  the  church  of  Erglar.d.     I  afcended  into 
"  the   fold  of  Chrift,  not  by  the  true  door,  not 
*'  laavi:  g  been  calk4  by  a  caiionical  eleftion,  but 
"  obtruded  into  it  by  the  terror  of  fecular  power. 
"  And  though  I  undertook   this  charge  unwilling- 
"  ly,  yet  was  I  induced  to  it,  not  by  the  will  of 
"  Gcd,  but  of  man.     What   woi.dcr  then,  if  it 
"  lias  profpertd  fo  ill  with  m':  ?  Yet,  if,  through 
.  "  fear  of  tlic  menaces  of  thcki  g,  I  had  2;ivcn   it 
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**  up  at  hisdefire,  (as  my  brethren  the  bi(hops^'^"^4- 
"  would  fain  have  perfuaded  me  to  do)  I  fhould 
**  have  left  a  pernicious  example  to  the  catholick 
**  church:  for  which  reafon  I  deferred  it  till  I 
**  could  come  into  your  prefence.  But  now,  ac- 
**  knqwledging  that  my  entrance  was  not  canoni- 
**  cal,  and  fearing  from  thence  a  worfe  exit ;  per- 
**  ceiving  alfo  my  ftrength  unequal  to  the  burthen ; 
*'  left  I  mould  ruin  the  flock,  whofe  unworthy  paf- 
*'  tor  I  am  made,  into  your  hands,  O  father,  I  re- 
**  fign  the  archbilhoprick  of  Canterbury."  Then 
taking  off  his  ring,  he  gave  it  to  the  pope,  and 
defired  him  to  provide  a  proper  paftor  for  the 
church  which  he  thus  left  vacant.  Nothing  could 
be  more  artful  than  this  method  of  proceeding !  By 
depofing  himfelf  in  this  manner  he  correfted  all 
the  faults,  that  could  be  alledged  by  his  enemies 
to  make  void  his  eledlion,  and  was  very  fure  that 
the  pope,  into  whofe  hands  he  fo  humbly  refigned 
the  archbilhoprick,  would  reftore  it  to  him  again, 
and  confirm  him  therein ;  after  which  his  poflef- 
fion  of  it  would  not  only  be  free  from  all  the  for- 
mer objedions,  but  muft  be  defended  by  Alexan- 
der, for  the  fake  of  fupporting  his  own  immediate 
ad,  and  the  authority  of  his  fee.  Accordingly, 
when  he  and  his  followers  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
matter  was  fully  confidered,  only  fome  few  of  the 
cardinals,  whom  Becket's  hiftorians  call  the  /%jr/-v.Hift  Qjt- 
fees^  gave  their  opinion  for  accepting  his  refigna-*''*'**'*"**' 
tion,  and  providing  for,  or  rewarding  him,  in 
fome  other  manner ;  as  a  means  happily  offered  of 
fatisfying  the  king :  but  the  far  greater  number, 
•and  Alexander  himfelf,  exprefled  their  apprehen- 
fions,  "  that  if  he,  who,  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
"  of  the  church,  had  rifqued,  not  only  his  wealth 
"  and  honours,  but  life  itfelf,  (hould  be  fuffered 
"  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  king,  all  other  billiops 
"  would  fall  with  him ;  nor,  after  fuch  an  exam- 

"  pie. 
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A.  D.  1 164.  u  pi^^  would  any  one  ever  have  course  to  refift 
*'  the  will  of  his  prince :  and  thus  the  (late  of  the 
"  catholick  church  would  be  (haken,  and  the 
*'  pope's  authority  perifti."  The  conclufion  was, 
"  that  Beckct  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  fee  in  de- 
''  fpite  of  any  oppofition  ;  and  ibat  be  who  fought 
"  for  them  Jbould  by  all  means  be  ajftfiedr  The 
archbifhop  was  acquainted  with  this  determination 
in  the  mod  honourable  and  affeftionate  terms  the 
pope  could  find,  who  concluded  his  fpeech  by  re- 
commending him  to  the  abbot  of  Pontigni,  a  reli- 
gious houfe  in  Burgimdy,  that  he  might  there  be 
maintained  during  the  time  of  his  exile  ;  faying, 
^"^  that  he,  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  affluence  and 
"  delights,  (hould  now  be  taught,  by  the  inftruc- 
"  tions  of  poverty,  the  mother  of  religion,  to  be 
*'  the  comforter  of  the  poor  when  he  retiu-ned  to 
*'  his  fee :  wherefore  he  committed  him  over  to  one 
"  of  the  poor  of  Chrift^  from  whom  he  was  to  re- 
"  ceivenptafumptuous,  but  fimple  entertainment, 
^^  fuch  as  became  a  banifhed  man,  and  a  champioa 
"  of  Chriil."  Being  thus  difmiffed,  he  imme- 
diately retired  into  the  convent  affigned  for  his  re- 
fidence :  but  when  he  was  there  he  thought  it  pro- 
\itx  to  wear  tlie  habit,  as  well  as  to  conform  him- 
felf  to  tlie  life  of  a  monk,  and  defired  to  receive 
one  from  liis  Holinefs,  who  accordingly  fent  it  with 
Aitnu«:  in  his  bleiliDg.  The  reafon  given  for  this  by  one  of 
^^^^^^^f » his  followers  ii^,  that  almoft  all  the  archbifliops  of 
Canterbury  had  been  monks,  and,  when  any  of 
them  was  not  of  that  profeflion,  fome  misfortune 
had  been  obfer\  ed  to  fall  on  the  kingdom  :  but  it 
may  rather  be  fuppofed  that  he  did  it  to  encreafc 
the  opinion  of  his  fandity,  and  flatter  the  monks, 
wh.o  in  England  maintained  his  caufe  with  much 
more  atfcdion  tlian  any  of  the  fecular  clergy.  It 
is  very  obleivable,  that,  notwithftandirg  the  con- 
fcllion  he  had  made  to  tlie  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
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in  the  manner  here  related,  of  his  eleftion   to  the^-^»»^4 
fee  of  Canterbury  having  been  uncanonical,  yet, 
in  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  which  was  foon  afterwards  v.  KpWh 
written  to  him  by  all  the  bilhops  of  England,  he«*7  i«- 
endeavoured  to  juftify   it   from  that  imputation  ; 
denying  ibat  any  injury  bad  been  done  therein   to   the 
cburcb  ;   and   affirming  that  it   was  lawfully  and 
yi//>//y.made,  witb  the  confent  of  all  tbofe  who  bad  a 
right  to  ekn  him.     So   different  were  the  publick 
profeflions  of  this  man  from  his  private  declara^ 
tions ! 

Upon  the  report  made  to  Henry  of  the  pro- Hm.  Quad, 
ceedin^s  at  Sens,  that  prince  thought  it  neceflary  to  GlrvXhrt. 
exert  his  authority,  with  it's  utmofi  terrors,  againft  fab  ann. 
the  rebellion  of  Becket,  and  to  make  Alexander  **^^' 
himfelf,  who  fo  arrogantly  abetted  that  rebellion, 
feel  the  efFedtsof  his  anger.     He  therefore  confif- a.d.  u^^; 
'cated  all  the  archbifhop's  eftate,  and  fent  an  order 
to  the  bilhop  of  every  diocefe  to  feize  the  revenues 
of  any  of  the  clergy  who  had  followed  him  into 
France,  or  had  otherwife  adled   in  derogation  to 
the  honour   and  dignity  of  the  crown,  conjointly 
with  him,  or  for  his  fake.  All  correfpondence  with 
him  was  declared  to  be  criminal ;  and  it  was  for- 
bidden  to  pray  for  him  publickly  in  churchesi, 
which  fome  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  have  mention- 
ed with  horror,  as  the  greateft  of  cnielties :  but, 
if  this  reftraint  had  not  been  laid  on  the  intempe- 
rance of  their  zeal,  the  monks  would  have  turned 
their  very  prayers  to  fedition.     An  order  was  like- vEpia.  13, 
wife  fent  forth  to  ftop  Peter-pence  from  being  paid  '5-  '•  •• 
to  the  pope.     In  all  thefe  ads  of  government   no- 
thing was  done  by  the  king,  beyond  what  juftice, 
and  thi  obligation  he  was  under  to  maintai  1  the 
laws  of  his  kingdom,  demanded   and  authorifcd. 
But  he  did  not  ftop  here.     For,  about  the  begin- v.Epift.^ji 
ning  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  five,  he  i-  *'"• 
banillied  out  of  England,  by  a  general  fentence. 

Vol.  II.  F  f  all 
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A.  D.  1  KiTg.  ,,j|  ^j^^  relations,  fricixls  and  dependants  of  Becket 
to  the  number  of  near  four  hundred  peribns,  with- 
out difl-indion  of  fex  or  age ;  not  excepting  infants 
at  the  breaft,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  words 
of  Becket  him.felf  in   fevcral    Utters  on  that  fub- 
jc(5l.     Their  lands  and   G7X)ds  were  conlifcated  ; 
and  tlie  adult  perfo'^s  amo:  g  them  were  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  before  they  departed,  that  they 
would  go  to  the  archbilliop,  wherefoever  lie  was; 
which  was  done  in  order  to  load   him  with  the 
charge  of  their  maintenance,  and   alfb   to  grieve 
him  with  a  fpectacle  of  the  diftrefs  they   endured 
scf  p.  82.    on  his  account.     Ld.  Chief  Juftice  Hale,  in   his 
^'***        hiftory   of  the   pleas  of  the  crown,  after  giving 
feme  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  treafbns   at 
common  law^  during  the  early   times  of  our  gcv- 
vernment^    makes  this  obferv^ation :    "  By  thefe^ 
"  and  the  like  inftances,  that  might  be  given,  it 
*'  appears,  l:ow  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime 
"  of  treafon  was  before  the  ftatute  of  zg  Ed.  III. 
"  whereby  it  came  to  j[)afs,  that  almoft  every  of- 
"  fcT  ce,  that  was  or  feemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
"  fiiitli  and  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  was  by 
"  co:  ftru(::li()n  and  confcquerce  and  interpretation 
*'  niilcd  into  the  offence  of  high   treafon."     Nor 
w;is  tlic  p/nalty  better  afcertained  than  the  crime; 
but  varied  in  different  reigns.     As  to  the  pradticc 
(jf  involving  th.e  innocent  in  the  punifhment  of  the 
guilty  for  certain  oflTcinces,  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second,  I  (hall 
have  occafion  to  fptakof  it  more  fully  hereafter; 
but  will  only  obferve  in   this  place,    that  when 
Becket  complained  of  it  fo  bitterly,  as  we  find  he 
docs,  in  his  letters,  the  anfwer  to  him  might  liave 
beer,  that,  f(^r  much  lighter  ofF^mces  againft  the 
royal  dignity  than  he  had  committed,  feverities  of 
v.Kpifv.i:5this  nature  were  fuppofed  to  be  due  from  the  juf- 
ton.''i!i  A^p"  ^ic^  of  ^he  kingdom  :  fmce  he  could  not  but  know^ 

that 
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that  one  of  the  king's  chief  jufticiaries,  Richard  a.  0.11^5^ 
de  Lucy,  had  threatened  the  bilhops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  that  mil  their  relations^  to- 
gether with  themfelves,  fliould  in  like  manner 
be  banifhed,  if  they  did  not  obey  the  royal  man- 
date to  eled  him  archbilhop.  There  is  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  he  himfelf  was  confenting 
to  this  terrible  menace  ;  and  if  he  was,  it  pre- 
cluded him  from  the  right  of  complaining  in  this 
inftance  :  but  nothing  can  juftify  the  proceeding 
itfelf :  for  that  which  is  contrary  to  humanity 
and  natural  juftice  cannot  be  warranted  by  any 
authority  of  law  or  cuftom. 
In  excuie  of  the  king  it  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed^ 
that  the  cruelty  of  extending  the  general  fentence 
of  banilhment,  againft  the  relations  and  friend^ 
of  Becket,  even  to  women  and  infants  at  the 
-Jbreaft,  did  not  arife  from  the  intention  of  Henry 
himfelf,  but  from  the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  officer 
who  executed  his  orders ;  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  when  kings  are  angry,  the  minifters  of  their 
anger  are  much  more  inhuman  than  they.  Ran- 
ulph  de  Broc,  who  had  the  principal  care  of  this 
bufmeis,  was  a  man  of  a  cruel  nature ;  and  Ger- 
vafe  of  Canterbury,  who  defcribes  him  as  fuch,J^^7fin?^"* 
feems  to  impute  thefe  barbarities  chiefly  to  his  1165.. 
hatred  of  the  archbifliop,  whofe  enemy  he  had 
been  for  fome  time.  But  adriiitting  that  he  went 
beyond  his  conunifiion,  and  that  Henry  was  in- 
duced to  give  him  fuch  a  commiffion,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  days,  yet  they  who  advife  that  prince, 
under  a  notion  of  law  or  prerogative,  to  depart 
fo  much  from  the  humanity  of  his  own  difpofition, 
gave  him  bad  counfel,  and  made  him  greatly  dif- 
honour  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  he  maintained. a^ 
gainfl:  Becket.  There  is  a  letter  preferved  among 
thofe  of  that  prelate,  without  any  name  to  it,,  but  v  Epia  4*, 
direfted  to  King  Henry  from  one  of  bis  friends  ^\' \^ 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  writer  had  reprefentcd 
F  f  a  to 
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u.  ii6-.to  him,  with  an  honed  freedom,  the  iniouity  of 
proicribing   fo   many   innocent    perfons   for    the 
archbifliop's  offence,  efp^ciaUy  us  fnme  of  ihcmwerc 
no  zvay  rehted  to  him  in  blood.     We  alfo  find  that 
this  remoiiftrancc  (which  I  imagine  was  made  by 
the  bilhnp  of  London)  had  been  gracioiiily  heard 
by  the  king,  who  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it, 
and  promilcd  to  adt  more  favourably  towards  them  ^ 
at  the  delay  of  which  mercy  his  friend  exprtfltd 
fiuprizc  ard  uncafmcfe,  implorirg  him  to  mitigate 
the  fcverity  of  his  edidt,  as  be  bad  given  his  rr/yal 
ivordjo  to  do.     It  would  have  been  every  way  bet- 
ter for  him,  if  orher  cou^fels  had  not  finally  pre- 
vailed  over  thofe  of  this  wife  ard  faithful  monitor  : 
i.iLc^"!''' for  tlie  innocent  fufFercrs  met  with  pity  and  kind- 
ntfs  in  their  exile.     Some  of  them,  havirg  been 
abfolvc'd,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  from  the 
oath  tliey  had  token  to  go  to  the  archbifliop,  re-** 
fldcd  i:i  Fbr.dTJs,  v/herc  thty  v.ere  fupported  very 
hofpitably  by  the  friends  of  that  prelate.     The 
king  of    Frailer,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  took  care  of  the  reft. 
So  thi'.t  trie  obftinacy  of  E?cket  was  not  conquer- 
ed, nor  lii^  diftrcfs  much  aunnented,  but  his  ma- 
lice was  cxal'pcratcd,  and  far  better  juftificd  in  the 
f yes  of  the  world,  by  the  cruelty  of  this  unjuft 
ard  unprofitable  art. 
chro  Norm      Tliipgs  wcre  now  apparently  tending  to  a  rup- 
fubtnn.      turo  between  the  kings  of  Fr'ance  and   England. 
s<^e alio perc  The  bchaviour  of  Louis  with  relation  to  Becket 
Danid.       was  moft  offenfive  to  Henr)^     And  he  had  been 
G:reatly  difgufted  on  another  account.      For  the 
French  monarch,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  four,  had   married  one  of  his  daughters  by 
Elear.or  to  his  brother  in  law,  the  earl  of  Blois, 
ar.d  prefently  afterwards  had  invefted   him  with 
the  office  of  Senefchal,  without  any  regard  to  the 
right  of  the  earls  of  Anjou,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
The  taking  away  an  hereditary  dignity  from  a  fa- 
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mily  with  which  he  then  was  in  peace,  and  givirg^-  ^-  '»^?' 
it  to  another,  fo  nearly  related  to  himfelf,  was  a 
moft  violent  aft  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  emprefs  Matilda  apprehenfive  of  her  fon'$ 
being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France 
at  this  time,  when  a  great  infurred\ion  was  begun 
by  the  Welch,  fought  to  make  up  their  differences 
by  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  fhe  could 
not  but  know  that  there  was  need  ot  a  mediator 
between  her  fon  and  that  pontiff.     He  accepted  of 
the  office,  and  after  fome  negociation  prevailed  on 
the  two  kings  to  have  an  inter\iew  at  Gifors,  in 
the  Eafter  week  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  five.     The  firft  point  of  which  they  treated 
was  the  affair  of  Becket :   and  as  Henry   would  v.  johm. 
not  be  perfuaded  to  recede  from  his  deniand  of^*"^'*P*^- 
an  entire  fubmiflion  on  the  part  of  that  haughty  ^  ' 
prelate,  nor  Louis  from  the  afliirance  he  had  given 
him  of  protedtion,  the  difcontent  on  each  fide  con- 
tinued very  ftrong.     Yet  the  conference  did  not 
end  in  open  hoftihties ;  Henry  thinking  it  prudent 
to  diffemble  his  refentment,  in  confideration  of  the 
unfettled  (late  of  his  kingdom.     As  for  the  refti^ 
tution  of  the  office  of  Senefchal,  which  he  juftly 
demanded,  it  was  not  agreed  to,  nor  abfolutely 
refufed,  but  left  to  a  future  decifion.     Perhaps  he 
might  think  it  of  lefs  confequence  to  him,  in  his 
prefent  fituation,  to  carry  this  point,  than  tofooth 
the  earl  of  Blois,  by  permitting  him  to  enjoy  it, 
as  a  temporary   benefit,  without  any  departure 
from  the  maintenance  of  his  own  clairii.     A  con-  v.  hki. 
ference  was  alfo  propofed  between  him  and  theQijadrip 
pope,  to  which  he  confented,  but  conditionally, 
that  Becket  (hould  not  be  prefent.  The  arclibifhop, 
hearing  of  this,  entreated  Alexander,  by  letters, 
not  to  agree  to  the  interview  on  that  condition  ; 
telling  him,  that,  without  an  interpreter  as  fl^ilful 
as  he  was  in   the  king's  language,  his  Holineft 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  fub- 
F  f  3.  tilitv 
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A.  D.  1 155.  ti[ity  of  that  prince  ,  Whereupon  the  pontiff  leot 

back  this  xneflu^  to  Henry,  ^^  dnt  it  had  never 

^^  been  heard  otin  any  age,  that  the  church  of 

^^  Rome,   at  the  cc»nmand  of  any  prince  whatt 

^^  ibever,  had  driven  any  perlbn  out  of  her  train | 

^^  efpecially  one  who  was  banifhed  for  the  cairf^ 

^*  Qt  juftici :  but  that  />  was  a  privilege  and  mh 

"  tbmty  granted  frtm  above  to  the  aptfidical  feej% 

^*  fuccour  itf  exued  and  theopfreffed  of  ail  MiMf 

**  againft  tbe  rage  of  ibeir  J&oerngm^^     Havii^ 

thus  avoided  a  conrerence,  which  nts  fenfe  dF  tii6 

obligations  he  had  to  Henry,  and  tHe  bad  rettni 

he  was  making,  xnuft  have  rendered  extremely 

difagrccablc  toliim^^he  fct  out  for  Rome,,  vrfttctt 

wa^  opened  to  him  by  the  deai^h  cif  Vi£lpr,  aa^ 

a  confederacy  of  man^  cities  of  Italy  in  his  favooi; 

Nor  did  Henry  raildin  in  France  ^  but,  as  foqii 

as  he  had  fbcured  himfelf  s^nft  any  imniecfiili 

dan^  of  a  war  in  thoTe  parts,  he  haftened  ba^i 

to  ms  ]dngd(xn,  where  his  prelenqe  was  now  IMS* 

Seethe      comc   vcry  necelB&ry,      For  not  lomr  after  fUl 

WeUhChroT  peace  he  had  concluded  in   South- Wales,  wilfi 

SIcVw**^  Rhces  ap  GryfFyth,  that  prince's  ncfJiew  Eneoii 

JJ^3.ijjJ4,having   been  murdered  in  his  bed,  by  aWddi* 

Brompton'i  man    of  his  own   houfehold,    Rhees   cociceived 

derThc  r^  fufpicion    that     the    earl    of    Chepftow    and' 

^r^^.*^**' Pembroke  had  procured  the  aflallination,  out  of 

revenge    for    the   hoftilities    committed    againft 

him  the  year  before,    or  ufed  this  as  a  pretence 

for     brealdng    the    oath    of  ffealty  which    he 

had  taken  to  Henry  by    niakh^    an    incuifioQ 

into  the  lands  of  that  earl.    Tne  attack  beintf 

unexpedted,    he  met  mith  litde  refiftance,    ai» 

in   a  very  fhort    time  recovered   all    CardiniK 

(hire,  except  the  caftle  of  Cardigan,  thenouled. 

Abertivy.     I  find  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the 

earl  was  concerned  in   the   murther  of  Eneon, 

The  Welch  were  accuftomed  to  ailaffinate  ode 

8no|:her,  upon  any  quarrels  among  diem,  or  the 
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bare  fufpicion  of  an  injury  :  and  it  was  very  impro--^?^-  '^^5. 
bable  that  this  nobleman,  who  knew  that  his 
ibvereign  never  pardoned  a  crime  of  that  na- 
ture, (hould  dare  to  commit  it,  at  the  hazard 
of  exciting  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  which 
had  fo  lately  been  pacified.  But  in  reality  the 
ambition  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth  was  the  motive 
of  this  revolt.  He  could  not  behold  the  royal 
feat  of  his  anceflors,  their '  ancient  palace  of 
Dynevowr,  in  which  he  was  fuffercd  to  refide, 
without  reflefting  that  the  kingdom,  they  had 
poffefTed  for  fome  ages,  was  umrped  by  foreign 
invaders.  The  very  walls  of  it  feewied  to  reproach 
him  with  a  degenerate  and  fervile  fubmiflion  ; 
but  above  all,  the  high  efleem  and  fond  affec- 
tion which  his  countrymen  continued  to  (hew 
him,  called  upon  him,  as  he  thought,  to  fet 
them  free  :  and  he  had  a  fpirit  always  ready 
to  anfwer  that  call,  believing  that  on  their  li- 
berty he  (hould  build  his  own  greatnefs.  Hav- 
ing therefore  a  fourth  time  drawn  the  fword  a- 
gainft  Henry,  and  with  fo  profperous-  a  begin- 
ning, he  carried  his  arms,  from  his  newracquir- 
ed  territories  in  the  province  of  Cardigan,  into 
that  of  Pembroke,  attacked  the  Flemings  fettled 
there,  and  ravaged  all  their  country  ;  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Dynevowr,  with  great 
fpoils  and  much  honour,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four.  During  the 
winter  he  negociated  with  all  the  other  Welch  prin- 
ces. He  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice  and 
pufillanimity.  He  fhe>yed  them  how  favourable  the 
conjundlure  then  was  for  an  attempt  to  deliver 
themfelves  and  their  country  from  the  opprefli-. 
on  of  foreigners  ^  diflfenfions  in  England  between 
the  church  and  ftate  ;  an  archbifhop  of  Can^ 
terbury  exiled  j  his  caufe  fupported  equally  by 
Rome  and  by  France  ;  a  great  probability  of 
a  war  between  Louis  and  Henry,  on  that  and 
^ther  accounts.  Thefe  inftigations  fo  enflamed 
F  f  4  them, 
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^'^'^^^S'thcm,   and  they  were  fo  animated   by  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  had  attended  his  enterprifes,  that  not 
or.lv  Owen  Gwyneth  and  all   his  fons,    but  his 
brother   Cadwallader,    who   had  particular  obli- 
gations to  Henr)%    and  the   princes   of    PowiP- 
land,    the    fons   and  the   nephew  of  Madoc  ap 
Meredyth,  on  whofe  afFedtion  he  moft  depended^ 
now  took  up  amis  to  regain  their  national  in-^ 
dependence.    - 
V.  Siepha-      Provifion  having  been  made  for   levying    fbl^ 
s  Thomt^  diers  againft  Rhees  ap   GryfFyth  in   the   parlia- 
ment held   at    Northampton    the    year     before. 
See  the      tlic  king,  upoi  his  arrival  in  England  from  Nor- 
ch'ron  and  ^^^^^^^y,    found  fome  forces  aflembled,  with  which 
Brompon\s  Hc  marched  into  Flintihire,    where  David,    one 
y^ri  Ic^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  Owen  Gwyneth,  had  made  grievoua 
Girai.    "*  devaftations.      The  ki:  g   was   apprehenfive  that 
neTLii'c'^h^    Welch  would  befiege   Ruthlan   caftle,    and 
12.  therefore  haftened  to  fuccour  it:    but  he  found, 

^.''t'll.  ^  when  he  came  thither,  that,  after  having  ravag-; 
ed^he  open  country,  they  had  pafled,  like  a 
fudden  temped,  and  were  retired,  with  their 
plunder,  to  the  vale  of  Cluyd  in  Denbighfliire  ; 
wherf.upon  contented  himftlf  with  ftrengrhcn- 
ing  the  garrifons  of  all  his  caftlcs  in  Flintfliire, 
and  tlien  he  returned  into  E-igland,  to  augment 
his  forces.  For  he  knew  how  great  a  war  he 
had  to  fuftain,  and  how  difficult  he  (hould  find  it 
to  varquifh  fo  courageous  and  fo  warlike  a  nation, 
now,  when  they  were  united,  which  they  never 
had  been  fmce  their  firft  confederacy  againft  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  That  he  might  be  able  to  opf)ofe 
this  formidable  league,  he  not  only  raifed  an  army 
of  chofen  men  cut  of  all  his  BriiiHi  territories,  but 
brought  over  many  troops  from  Normandy,  Aquir 
tainc,  Arjou,  Bretagne,  and  Flanders.  With 
this  combined  force,  the  grcateil  that  had  ever 
bsen  drawn  t(^gether  againft  Wales,  by  any  king 
pf  England,  he  marched  to  Powis-land,  which  he 

fnterecj 
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entered  at  Ofweftry,  and  there  encamped  for^*^'"^^' 
fon^e  tinie,  waiting  to  fee  what  efFeft  the  ter- 
ror of  his  approach  would  have  on  his  enemies, 
and  whether  fome  of  their  chiefs,  particularly 
the  princes  of  Powis-land,  whofe  family  had  been 
long  diftinguilhed  by  their  fidelity  to  the  Englifh, 
might  not  leave  their  confederates.  But  all  were 
conftant  in  the  part  they  had  taken ;  all  were 
intrepid  ;  all  were  aftuated  with  an  equal  and 
ardent  defire  of  recovering  their  country  from 
the  pofleffion  of  ftrangers,  and  (baking  off  from 
their  necks  the  difhonourable  yoke  of  a  foreign 
domination.  The  whole  power  of  North- Wales 
was  coUefted  in  great  multitudes,  under  Osven 
Gwyneth  and  his  brother  Cadwallader  ;  thajt 
of  South- Wales  under  Rhees  ap  GryfFyth ;  that 
of  Powis-land  under  Owen  Cyveliock,  and  the 
five  fons  of  Madoc  ap  Meredyth  ;  to  whom  were 
joined  the  Welch  inhabitants  of  the  country  fi- 
tuated  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  un- 
der two  fons  of  Madoc  ap  Ednerth,  who  go^ 
vemed  as  much  of  it  as  was  not  pofleffed  by 
the  English,  with  fome  dependence  upon  the 
pringes  of  Powis-land  and  South-rWales.  All 
thefe  aflembled  at  Corwen  in  Edeyrneon,  a  part 
jDf  Merionethftiire  according  to  the  prefent  divifi- 
on  of  Wales,  but  belonging  at  that  time  to  Po- 
wisrland  ^  and  they  compofed  fuch  an  army,  as, 
aid^d  by  the  natural  ftrcngth  of  the  country, 
W48  not  inferior  to  that  brought  againft  them 
by  Henry.  When  this  monarch  had  intelligence 
of  their  being  fo  near  him,  he  advanced  to  the 
river  Ceir^oc,  and,  for  fear  of  ambufcades,  com- 
manded the  woods,  that  covered  the  banks  on  both 
fides  of  it,  to  be  cut  down.  But,  while  this  was 
executing,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  without  any 
orders  from  their  leaders,  fell  on  his  vanguard, 
\n  which  he  had  polled  all  the  flower  of  his 
Wnpty.     A  bloody  adipq  enfued  :    the  Welch 

fought 
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A. D.,itfr. fought  bravely,;   but  Henry  at  laft  gained  the  * 
pai^  and  came  to  the  mountain  of  Berwin,  One 
of  the  higheft  in  Wales,  at  the  foot  of  whidi  he 
encamped.    The  Welch  hung,  like  a  dark  dcuds 
at  the  top  and  on  the  fides  of  it,  waiting  an  oo; 
cafion  to  fi^t  the  king  with  advantage,   who 
found  it  impradticable  to  attack  than  in  the  pbft 
they  had  taken,  and  was  very^uneafy  in  his  own. 
For  the  flying  pardes  oiF  the  enemy  cut  off  hit 
provifions;   and  his  fiddiers,  being  afiaid  to  ftir 
from  their  camp,  wore  foon  diflxeft  by  a  great 
fcarcity  "both  of  viOuals  and  forage.    White  he 
was  confuiting  what  meafiires  he  mould  take  to 
force  the  WeRdi  to  a  batde,  there  fell  on  a  fiid? 
den  fuch  exceffiye  and  violent  rains,  followed  hf- 
luch  inundations  and  torrents  of  water,  pouring 
down  from  the  mountains  into  the  vale  \meie  he. 
lay,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  give  over ' 
his  defign  of  maintaining  himfelf  in  thofe  Mn%i ' 
or  driving  the  enemy  from  their  ftarion.    But  te 
punifti  thepi  as  much  as  lay  in  his  powei^  he  ooim 
manded  the  eyes  of  the  hoftages,   diey  had  for-f  • 
merly  given  him,  to  be  now  put  out,  in  revefig^ 
of  their  violation  of  the  faith  they  had  pl^g^^ 
ed  to  him  in  his  palace  of  Woodftock.     AmcMtt 
thefe  were  two  fons  of  Rhees  ap  Giyffyth,   and  • 
two  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  » 

Y  pionyr. .  Thc  putting  hoiUges  to  death  in  fome  cafes  has 
iiaiiciin  1.  ^)een  thought  agreeaUe  to  the  law  of  nations  ;  aiocl 
u«hde\  ir-  examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Roi 
we  Miiita-  mans  and  other  civilized  people  ;  but  the  law  of 
*«t..p  144  nature,  and  the  mild  dilates  of  the  Chriftian  reK-i 

V  Grotium  gioH,  which  arc  the  beft  interpreters  of  that  law; 
JJJJ^^^^'j•  condemn  and  forbid  it.     Yet  the  uiage  of  die  " 
li  c^Vi.  r.times  feemed  to  authorife  Henry,    and  an  ush 
vncorft-^f  happy  neceffity  abnoft  compelled  him,  to  ftrike  a 
'^v^'c.  '2.   terror,  by  this  means,  into  the  chiefsof  the  Welch ; 

that  he  might  fecure  his  own  people,   who  were 
fxpofcd  to  their  inroads,  from  \Yhich  no  regard  te 

thci^ 
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their  treaties  or  their  oaths  was  able  to  reftrain  ^' ^*  "^5. 
them,  and  in  which  they  comniitted  the  moft  hor- 
rid barbarities.  How  averfe  h*e  .was  to  it  we  may 
judge  from  his  forbearance  in  refpeft  to  the  fons  of 
Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  who  had  twice  rebelled  fince 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  when  their 
father  had  made  them  the  pledges  of  his  fidelity; 
but  they  had  not  fufFered  for  his  treafon  till  this 
third  infurredtion,  which  was  more  unprovoked, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  Englilh  fubjedts  in 
Wales,  than  either  of  the  former.  If  the  king  had 
dill  fpared  them,  the  ufe  of  taking  fuch  hoftages 
would  have  been  loft  for  the  future ;  and  it  was 
not  eafy  to  find  any  other  fecurities,  by  which  a 
nation  fo  barbarous,  and  fo  prone  to  rebellion, 
could  have  been  hindred  from  continually  breaking 
the  peace. 

After  fome  neceflary  refrefhment  had  been  given 
to  his  army,  Henry  refolved  to  revert  to  the  plan  of  „ 

operations,  upon  which  he  had  afted  fofuccefsfully  wcicT'*  ' 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feven,  that  ^*^*»-'»"^«^ 
is,    to  convey  his  troops  by  fea,   and  infeft  all', ,65.**' 
the  maritime  parts  of  Wales,   without  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
With  this  view  he   went  to  Chefter,   and  con- 
tinued there  fome  time,    till  all  his  navy,    and 
fome  (hips    that  he  hired   from  Ireland,    were 
brought  together  on  that  coaft.      But  on  a  fud- 
den,     in  the  midft    of  thefe    preparations,    he 
broke  up  his  gamp,   and  difcharged  both  army 
and  fleet.    It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  apprchen- 
fion  of  fome  rebellion  breaking  out  in  his  foreign 
dominions,    or   of  fome   attack   being   intended 
^ainft    thofe    countries,    while    he    (hould    be 
embarraft  v/ith  this  war,  was  the  caufe  of  fuch 
a    precipitate    alteration    of  '  his    meafures,    for 
which  no  reafon  is  afligned  by   the  contempo- 
rary hiftorians.     This  fear  may  have  been  found- 
ed upon  a  fecre;  intelligence  he  then  received, 

an4 
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.D.  11^5- and  which   was  never  made  publick.      It    was 
certainly    no    light   matter,    that   could    prevail 
upon   him  thus  to  leave  his  dominions  in  Wales 
expofed  to  the   fury  of  the  infulting  and  exa(^ 
ptrated  Welch.     The  confequences  of  it  were 
pernicioue  to  his  reputation   and    intereft.      For 
wekT** '  Rliees  ap  Gryflfyth  laid  fiege   to  the   caftle    of 
chron  under  Abcrtivy,  and  took  it ;   by  which  having  com* 
*^ii66^'     pleated  his  conqueft.  of  Cardiganftiire,  he  turn-r 
ed  his  arms  againft  Pembrokelhire,   then  called 
Dyvet  by   the  Welch,    and  made  himfelf  mat- 
ter of  the  fortrefs  of  Cilgerran,  one  of  the  beft 
in  all*  Wales,    which  the  Englirti  and  Flemings, 
who  belonged  to  that  province,    twice    endea--' 
voured  to  recover,  but  failed  in  their  attempts. 
And,    not  long  afterwards,  the  caftle  of  Baling- 
weark  was  taken  and  demolilhed  by  the  army 
of  North- Wales  under  Owen    Gwyneth.      The 
bad  fuccefs  of  this  war    appears  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  triumph  to  Becket :  /or,    in 
v.Epiii.<4P  a  letter  he  wrote    to   the   biftiop   of   Hereford 
•   about  the   end   of  this   year,    after   reminding 
that    prelate  of  the    irjuries    he  had    fufFered, 
when  in  his   per/on   Chrijl  was  again  judged  be^ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  a  priftce,    he   threatened  the 
king  with   the  fevcrcft  judgements  of  God  for 
thefc  olFencts,    and    infultingly  afked,    with  ex- 
preflions  borrowed  from  the  fcriptures,  "  fVhere 
*'  are  now  his  v:ife  men  !    Let  tbem   come  fortb^ 
*'  and  declare  to  him   what   the  L'^rd  of  bofts  bas 
*'  thought  coftcerning  England.      His  wife  men  are 
"  become  fools  :    the   Lord  has- fent  among  tbem 
♦'  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  ;    they  have  made  England 
*'  red  and  flagger  like  a  drunken  man  !" 

Bvfidcs   thefe  loiTes  in  Wales,  fortune  had  now 
Diceto       given  another  mortification  to  Henry.     The  agree- 
imag  hia.  able    hope    that  the  princefs,    whom    his    eldeft 
d^inn,     ^^^  j^^j   married,   might   happen   to    inherit  her 
father's  crown,  whicli  had  long  amufed  his  am- 
bition 
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bition  for  the  aggrandifement  of  his  family,  was^-i^-  «»^^ 
defeated  this  year  by  the  birth  of  a  fon  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  France.  How  much  unea- 
finefs  had  been  felt  by  Louis  himfelf,  from  the 
apprehenfions  of  a  difputed  fucceffion  in  his 
kingdom,  before  this  events  we  have  a  rcmark- 
abfe  proof  in  a  letter  •  written  to  Becket,  whilei^*['^^  *^* 
that  prekite  was  ftill  in  England,  by  John  of 
Salifbtity,  his  agent  at  the  French  court.  He 
there  relates  to  him,  among  other  particulars, 
which  had  pafled  in  a  fecret  audience  he  had 
obtained  of  the  king,  that  this  monarch  being 
informed  by  him  of  the  health  of  the  young 
princefs^  hw  daughter,  efpoufed  to  the  prince 
of  England,  had  made  anfwer  thereupon,  that 
he  heartily  ivijhed  the  angels  bad  already  received 
her  into  faradife.  He  replied,  that  by  God's 
mercy  Jhe  would  hereafter  be  there j  but  before  that 
time  Jhe  would  make  the  bappinefs  of  many  na- 
tions. The  king  faid,  that  this  was  pojfible  ifu- 
deed  to  God ;  but  it  was  far  more  likely  that  Jhe 
wr/uld  be  tie  caufe  of  many  evils.  And,  undoubt- 
edlf,  if  •he  had  died  without  a  fon,  her  pre- 
tenfions,  and  thofe  of  her  hulband  in  virtue  of 
his  marriage,  might  hat^e  occafioncd  a  civil  war 
in  France  ;  which  probably  would  have  ended 
in  the  fettiertieht  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  houfe 
of  Plaatigenet  :  but,  though  the  difappointment 
of  this  h^  might  be  unpleafing  to  Henry,  it 
was  happy  for  England  ;  as  the  certain  confe- 
quence  of  the  two  kingdoms  beiflg  under  ©"ne  (cv 
vereigft'  would  have  been  the  fubje<flion  of  the 
interefts,  if  not  of  the  lavrs  and  government  of 
this  ifland,  to  thofe  of  France.  Sonie  compen- 
fation  was  given  to  hirti  for  the  profpeft  he  had 
loft,  by  a  propofal  of  marriage  now  made  to^^.^^^^.^^^ 
his  eldeft  daughter  Matilda,  from  Hetliy,  fur-hift.fabmr 
named  the  Lion^  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria, ''^^• 
to  whom  in  the  ludlre  of  his  family,  and  ex- 
tent 
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Ai>««^5  tent  of  dominions,  few  kings  were  equal.  Oft 
the  fide  of  his  mother  he  could  reckon  fix  em- 
pid^"b*&  P^^^^^*"^  among  his  progenitors,  and  by  the  male 
Annitei  line  he  defcended  from  the  noble  houfe  of  Efte, 
G*»'*-  one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Italy.  A220  the 
Fourth,  a  prince  of  that  family,  had  come  in- 
to Germany,  about  a  hundred  years  before,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Guelph  the  Third,  count 
of  Ravenlburg  and  of  Altorff ;  by  whom  he  had 
'  a  fon,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  in  the 
year  of  our  lord  one  thoufand  and  fifty  five,  in- 
herited all  the  teritories  belonging  to  thofe  coun- 
ties i  and,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  obtain- 
ed the  inveftiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  fix)m 
the  emperour  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  dutchy 
of  Saxony  was  alfa  acquired  by  a  marriage, 
which  Henry  the  Proud,  great  grandfon  to  this 
prince,  contradled  with  Gertrude,  the  only  child 
of  the  emperour  Lotharius  the  Second.  Upon  the 
deceafe  of  Lotharius,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty  eight,  his  fon-in-law  afpired  to  the  im- 
perial crown  ;  but  Conrade  duke  of  Franconia  be- 
ing preferred  to  him,  he  was  put  undej^  the-4>an 
prthe  empire,  and  forced  to  compound  for  the 
recovery  of  all  his  'other  dominions,  confifcated  in 
this  conteft,  by  yielding  Bavaria  to  the  Margrave 
of  Auftria.  His  fon,  Henry  the  Lion,  recovered 
that  dutchy,  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  under  the 
Emperour  Frederick,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  three;  but  not  fo  entire  as  his  father 
had  pofleffed  it.  Neverthelefe  both  that  and 
Saxony  wetre  much  more  extenfive  in  thofe  days 
than  at  prefent ;  and  befides  thefe  he  had  two 
dutchies,  which  no  longer  fubfift,  Weftphalia, 
and  Angaria  ;  in  the  latter  of  which  were  con- 
tained the  provinces  of  Brunfwick  and  Luneburg. 
Great  conquefts  had.  i>een  likewife  made  by  the 
valour  of  this  prince,  in  the  countries  north  of 
the  Elbe,  upon  the  Venedi,  the  Sclavi,  and  the 
Vandals,  who,   together  with    the  religion,   dill 
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retained  the  martial  fpirit  and  ficrcencfs  of  their  ^•^•'*^^- 
anceftors.  Many  of  thefe  he  drove  out  froni 
the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  repeopled  the 
country  with  Saxons  and  other  Chriftians  :  the 
refi:  he  forced  to  ftibmit  to  his  goremment^  or 
to  that  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  arms  he 
aflifted.  The  renown  he  gained  by  thefe  ex- 
ploits were  fo  widely  difFufed^  that  the  Greek 
emperbur,  Emianuel  Comnenus,  fent  him  an  em- 
baffyj  to  congratulate  him  upon  them,  and  de- 
fire  his  alliance.  As  to  his  perfonal  qualities^  I  v,  Atd^^r^. 
find  this  charadler  of  him  in  Radevicus^  a  eon  tern-  *•  "•  ^-  3^- 
porary  German  hiftorian,  whOj  not  being  his 
fubjedl,  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  givert- 
it  impartially.  "  He  was  endowed  by  nature  (fays 
"  that  author)  with  a  very  agreeable  counte- 
"  nance^  a  very  ftrong  body,  and  a  much  ftrong- 
"  er  mind.  From  his  earlieft  youth,  he  did  not 
"  give  himfelf  up,  to  be  corrupted  by  floth  and 
"  luxury  ;  but,  conformably  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
"  Saxons,  employed  all  his  time  in  exercifes  of 
"  chivalry,  among  the  nobility  of  his  own  age ; 
"  and,  though  he  furpafled  them  ajil  in  glory^ 
"  was  yet  beloved  by  them  all.  He  contend- 
"  ed  with  the  braved  in  valour,  with  the  mod 
"  modefl  in  modefty,  and  with  the  mod  in- 
"  nocent  in  the  integrity  and  fobriety  of  his  rnan= 
"  ners,  feeking  rather  to  be  than  feem  good.  But  thd 
"  virtue  he  mod  excelled  in  was  dridt  and  fevere 
"  judice ;  infomuch  that  he  was  a  terror  to  all  bad 
"  men,  and  mod  dear  to  the  good,  by  the  refpedt 
"  he  caufed  to  be  paid  to  his  laws." 

From  the  pidlure  of  him  here  dravVn  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  fird  rank  in  merir^ 
as  well  as  power :  yet,  however  defirable  an  alli- 
ance with  him  might  be  in  all  thefe  refpeds^ 
there  was  one  objedlion  againd  it  of  no  fmall 
weight,  namely,  that  he  was  confidered,  both  by 
the  Englilh  and  French^  as  a  fchifmatick,  for 
taking  part  with  the  two  antipopes,  Victor  ard 

Pafcbsl, 
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A.  D.  1 165  Pafchal.  It  is  probable  that  this  circumftance  would 
have  prevented  the  kingfrom  agreeing  to  thematch, 
if  he  had  not  been  greatly  incenfed  againft  Alexan- 
der, and  defirous  to  procure  to  himfelfnew  aUiances, 
which  he  miglu  rafcly  depend  on,  in  cafe  that  his 
Holinefsfhouidbe  driven,  by  the  violence  of  Becket, 
to  further  hoftilities.  Bat  theft  motives  induced  him 
to  accept  the  d  uke  of  Saxony  *s  propofal  wi  tli  pleafure. 

Diccto,  fub  It  was  brought  to  him  by  minifters  fent  from  the 

■on.  1165.  emp^four,  who  was  coufin-german  to  that  prince; 
and  they  were  ordered  to  propofe,  not  only  thismar- 
riage,but  a  confederacy  between  their  mailer  and  the 
king.  At  the  head  of  the  embaffy  was  the  archbilhop 
of  Cologne,theenlperour'sfavourite  and  principalmi- 
n ifler.  An  embaflador  of  fuch  dignity  had  never  be- 
fore been  feen  in  England.  He  was  therefore  enter- 
tained with  extraordinary  honours.  All  the  nobility 
went  out  in  great  pomp  to  receive  him,  except  the 
earlofLeicefter,  who  refufedit,  on  account  of  the 
excommunication  he  had  been  laid  under  by  Alexan- 
der, as  a  chief  abettorof  the  fchifm.  It  feems'ftrangef 
that  this  lord,  (hould  thus  alone,  and  in  oppofition  to 
all  the  other  peers,  offend  the  king,  and  the  royal  fa- 
mily, in  fo  tender  a  point.  There  is  not  the  lead  in- 
timation, either  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  or  the: 
cpiftlesprefervcd  tous,thathe  had  been  foured  againft 
Henry  by  any  act  of  that  monarch.  This  fingularity 
muft  have  been  therefore  theefFeftof  a  confcienti- 
ous  regard  to  religion  :  and  from  hence  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  not  unjultly  inferred,  that  he  would  not  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  againft  Bec- 
kct,  if  he  had  not  thouglit  them  agreeable  both  to 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  lav/  of  God.  It  may  be 
prefunied  thae  he  difnpprovcd  both  of  thematch  with 
tlie  duke  of  Saxony  and  the  confederacy  with  theem- 
pcTour :  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  oppofed  tliem?, 
or  that  any  one  of  the  prelates  objcrtcd  againft  them. 
0.1  the  con  trar>-,\vefind,  that  not  only  theyoungprin- 
ccfswas  betrothed  to  the  duke,  and  the  league  with 
Frederick  agreed  to,  without  contradidion,  but  foon 
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after  the  return  of  the  archbiftiop  of  Cologne  ^c^-^- ''^*; 
following  letter  was  fent  to  that  prelate  by  the  king,  i/i/^ 
•*  I  have  long  wiflied  that  fome  juft  occaiion  might 
be  given  me  to  leave  the  party  of  Pope  Alexan* 
der  and  his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  prefume  to 
maintain  that  traitor,  Thomas,  fome  time  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  againft  me.  Wherefore^ 
the  advice  of  all  my  barons  ^and  with  the  confent  of  my 
clergy^  I  now  intend  to  fend  to  Rome  fome  prin- 
cipal men  of  my  kingdom,  namely  the  archbi-' 
(hop  of  York,  the  bilhop  of  London,  the  arch- 
deacon of  Poitiers,  Richard  de  Lucy,  and  John  of 
Oxford,  whopublickly  andmanifdyy,  in  behalf 
of  myfelf  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England, 
and  of  all  the  other  territories  under  my  govern- 
ment, fhall  propound  and  denounce  to  Pope 
Alexander  and  his  cardinals,  that  I  expert  they 
fhall  no  longer  fupport  that  traitor,  but  fo  rid 
me  of  him,  as  that  I  may,  with  the  advice  of 
my  clergy,  eftablifli  another  in  the  church  of 
Canterbury ;  and  (hall  further  require  that  they 
revoke  and  annul  whatfoever  he  has  done.     This 
alfo  (hall  they  demand,  that,  in  their  prefencc, 
the  pope  (hall  caufe   an  oath  to  be  publickly 
taken,  that  he  liimfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  (hall 
for  ever  maintain  (as  far  as  in  them  lies)  to  me 
and  all  my  fucceflbrs,  the  royal  cuftoms  of  my 
grandfather,  Henry  the  Firft,  un(haken  and  in- 
violate.    But  if  it  (hall  fo  happen  that  they  rc- 
fufe  any  one  of  my  demands,  then  neither  I,  nof 
my  clergy,  will  any  longer  pay  any  obedience 
to  Alexander ;  nay,  we  will  openly  oppofe  him 
and  all  his  adherents :  and  whofoever  in  my  do- 
minions is  found  to  perfift  in  a  wilful  adherence 
to  his  party  fhall  be  driven  into  banifhmcnt 
We  therefore  entreat  you,  as  our  deareft  friend, 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  fend  us  fpeedily  brother 
Ernold,  or  brother  Radolph,  of  the  order  of  the 
knights  hofpitallers,  who,  on  Ae  part  of  the 
emperour  and  yourfelf,  may  give  my  embafla- 
VoL.  II.  G  g  ♦*  dors 
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A.D,ti€i.u  dorsafafe  conduft,  to  go  and  return  through 
"  the  emperour's  territories.'* 

That  Henry  fhould  thus,  by  the  advice  of  all  bis 
barons^  and  with  the  confent  of  bis  clergy^  declare 
a  refolution  fo  contrary  to  all  their  former  pro- 
ceedings, with  regard  to  the  eleftion  of  Alexander, 
is  very  furprifmg.  It  feems  to  (hew,  that  the- 
whole  nobility,  and  a  majority  even  of  the  clergy 
in  England,  tliought  the  acknowledgement  of  ar 
pope  rather  a  matter  of  policy,  than  of  right  or 
religion,  and  believed,  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  their  obedience,  if  he,  whom  they 
had  acknowledged,  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  cus- 
toms of  the  kingdom.  But  how  thefc  notions 
could  agree  with  that  veneration  for  the  papacy, 
or  that  abhorrence  of  fchifm,  which  in  other  in- 
(lanccs  they  profefled,  and  teftified  by  their  con- 
dud,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 

Of  the  five  embafladors  named  in   the  king*^ 
letter  here  recited  two  only  were  fent,   namely 
Richard  of  Ivelchefter,   archdeacon  of  Poitiers ; 
V.  Baronii  and  Johu  of  Oxford,     They  found  at  Wurftburg 
Jvanciiii     (or  Wittenburge)  a  diet  aflembled  for  the  more 
Pairi  Brevi.  foiemn   acknowledgement   of  Gudio  de   Crema, 
Romin.      who  was  Called  by  his  adherents  Pope  Pafclial  the 
Third.     The  emperour   himfelf,  and,  after  him, 
Epift.  s.    j^li  the  princes  and  bifhops  there  prefent,  fwore  to 
epiir7o,7i!obey  the  faid  Pafchal,  and  never  to  acknowledge 
Oilando,  called  Alexander,  or    any  fucceflbr  e- 
Icded  by  tliOie  of  his  fadion.    It  was  alfo  decreed, 
.  tliat   whofoever  fhould  afterwards  fucceed  to  the 
empire,  fhould  biud  himfelf  by  an  oath  to  fupport 
the  imperial  dignity,  ard  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ments that  were  taken  in  this  diet.     Laftly,  it  was 
injoined,  that,  within  fix  days  after  the  dillblution 
of  the  council,  the  fame  oaths  fhould  be  tendered 
to  all  orders  and   ranks  of  men  throughout  the 
whole  empire ;  wliich  whofever  refufed  was  to  be 
d'iemed  a  publick  enemy.     Towards  the  end  of 

thefc 
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thefe  proceedings  Richard  of  Ivelchefter  and  John  ^'  ^  }^^^ 
of  Oxford  arrived  at  Wurtfburg;  and  (if  we  may  Thom*,  70*. 
believe  the  emperour's  letters  patent,  foon  after-7"-L  i. 
wards  publifhed)  did  there,  in  the  name  of  their 
mafter,  take  an  oath,  upon  the  reliques  of  faints, 
ibat  the  king  of  England  and  bis  wbole  kingdom  would 
faitbfully  adhere  to  tbe  emperoufs  party ^  and  con-- 
ftantly  acknowledge  tbe  pope  wbom  he  bad  acknow- 
Jedged,  without  doing  any  thing  further  to  fupport 
the  Jchifmatick  Orlando,     But,  though  in  thefe  let- 
ters we  find  no  nlention  made  of  any  condition 
having  been  annexed  to  the  oath,  there  is  reafon  to 
think  that  the  embafladors  took  it  conditionally, 
in  cafe  that  Alexander  (hould  refufe  to  give  the 
king  fatisfadlion  with  relation  to  Becket.     For  fo 
the  letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne  explains  his 
intention.     We  have  alfo  a  letter  from  the  arch-v.  Epia.  s. 
bifliop  of  Rouen,  in  which  that  prelate  mod  fo-^*!"*""'*^ 
lemnly  aflures  the  pope,  that  neither  by  bimfelf^  nor  ' 
by   his   embajfadors^  had  the  king  given  any  oath  or 
promife  to  tbe  emperour^  that  he  would  acknowledge 
tbe  antipope.     Yet  this  expreilion,  I  prefume, .  rriuft 
be  underftood  to  mean  only,*  that  no  unconditional 
oath  or  promife  had  been  given.     For  the  bifhop 
of  London,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  which  heEpift.38.i.i. 
wrote  to  vindicate  Henry  againft  this  charge,  feems 
no  otherwife  to  deny  it.    "**  The  king  (he  fays) 
"  afferted,  that  he  had  not  withdra\vn  his  regard 
"  from  that  pontiff,  nor  ever  pdtpofed  to  do  it  : 
"  but,  fo  long  as  bis  Holinefs  would  a6l  towards 
"  him  with  a  paternal  affeHion^  lie  would  love  him 
**  as  a  father,  and  obey  his  xviyxXidCxoxi^^faving  his 
"  own  royal  dignity^  and  that  of  bis  kingdom.     The 
fame  conditions  are^  exprefled  in  a  letter  written  ^  .-  ^^^ 
by  the  king  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  as  an  an-  ^* 
fwer  to  fome  complaints  the  pope  had  made  on 
this  fubjed.     He  there  aflures   them,  "  that   it 
■"  washism.oll  hearty  defire  to  perfevere  in  the  in- 
*'  tegrity   of  love  to  that  pontiff,  if  bis  Holinefs 
G  g  a  *'  vxndd 
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A.  D.  iit?tf."  /;/  return^  maintain  to  him  and  bis  kingdom  the 
**  fame  honour  and  dignity^  as  holy  and  venerable 
"  popes  of  Rome  had  maintained  to  hispredeceffors^ 
It  is  a  very  wonderfiil  thing,  that  the  emperour^s 
letters  patent,    publilhed   to  the  whole  empire, 
fhould  reprefent  an  engagement  as  abfolute,  which 
was  only  conditional,  and  dependant  on  a  con- 
tingency  which  might  never  happen  !  But  it  is  dill 
more  unaccountable,  that  Henry's  minifters  fhould 
have  fo  exceeded  their  orders,  as  to  have  abfolutely 
engaged   him,  without  his  confent,  in  an  aft  of 
fuch  importance  ;  or  that,  if  they  had  done  fo  he 
fliould  not  have  puniflied  them,  on  their  return  to 
England  :  whereas  it  appears,  that  they  continued 
to  enjoy  his  favour  and  confidence.     Perhaps  they 
had    afted   upon    fecret   inflrudlions,   which    he 
thought  proper  to  deny  to  all  but  themfelves. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  his  honour  fufFered  very  much  from  this 
tranfaftion.    For  he  did  not  frighten  Alexander 
into  any  compliance  with  his  demands ;  nor  yet 
did  he  quit  him,  upon  their  being  rcjedled ;  as, 
by  his  letter  to  the  archbifhop  of  Cologne,  he  had 
promifed   to  do.     It  does  not  even  appear  that 
he  ever  propofed  to  that  pontiff  the  oath  mention- 
ed  therein  :   nor  did    his  embaffadors  go  from 
Wurtfburg  to  Rome.     This  variation  in  the  pur- 
pofes  and  condudt  of  a  prince,  whofe  mind  was 
naturally  flcady,  mufl  unqucftionably  have  been 
owing  to  fome  fecret  caufe,  v/hich  is  hidden  from 
us  by  our  ignorance  of  the  ancedotes  of  thofe  times, 
Ncubiigen-      About  the  beginning  of  the  year  eleven  hundred 
c$,  1.  ii.c.  jjj.j  fixty  fix  a  fynod  was  held   at  Oxford,  in  the 
Diceto  imag  prefence  of  Henry,  for   the  examiration  of  fome 
!'ltf5^'*^*^'  German  men  and  women,  about  thiity  in  number, 
v/lio  four  or  five  years  before  had  come  over  into 
England  from  fome  part  of  the  lower  Germany, 
either  to  (hun  a  perfecution,  or  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  which  differed  from  thofe  of  the  cfla- 

bliflicd 
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blifhed  religion.     At  the  Jiead  of  them  was  one^'^-'*^^' 
Gerard,  to  whofe  guidance  they  implicitly  fubmit- 
ted  their  minds ;  he  having  fome  learning ;  where- 
as they  all  were  illiterate  and  ignorant  rufticks.  For 
fome  time  after  their  landing,  as  their  manners 
were  perfeftly  innocent,  and  they  were  cautious 
of  any  publick  declaration  of  their  tenets,  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  them  by  the  clergy  or  govern- 
ment.   They  gained  but  one  profelyte,  who  was  a 
woman  of  low  rank ;  yet  this  ^ave  an  alarm,  and 
ibme  enquiring  more  curioufly  into  their  doctrines, 
they  were  taken  up,  and  imprifoned,  while  the 
king  was  abroad.     Bdng  now  in  England,  and  at 
leifureto  confider  this  affair,  he  would  neither  dif- 
mifs  nor  punifh  them  unexamined.     A  fynod  of 
bifliops  was  therefore  convened  by  him  at  Oxford, 
before  wliich  they  were  brought ;  and  being  order- 
ed to  make  a  folemn  profeffion  of  their  faith,  they 
anfwered  by  Gerard,  their  teacher,  who  took  upon 
liimfelf  to  fpeak  for  them,  that  tbey  were  Cbrijiians^ 
and  venerated  ibe  doHrines  of  the  apftles.   But  when 
they  were  examined  particularly  upon  the  feveral 
articles  of  faidi,  they  anfwered  (fays  William  of 
Newbury)  perverfely  and  erroneoufly  concerning 
the  facraments,  fpeaking  with  deteftation  of  bap- 
tifm,  of  the  eucharift,  and  of  marriage.     When 
they  were  prefled  with  texts  of  fcripture  in  oppo- 
fition  to  thefe  notions,  they  faid,  tbey  believed  as 
tbey  were  taught^  but  would  not  di/pute  about  their 
faitb.    Being  admoniflied  to  repent,  and  return  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  they  received  thofe  ex- 
hortations with  a  determined  contempt.     When 
they  were  threatened  with  punifhment,  they  fmiled, 
and  anfwered,  Blejfed  are  tbey  wbofuffer  perfecution 
for  rigbteoufncfs'  Jake '^  for  their' s  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    The  bilhops  therefore  condemned  them 
as  obftinate  hereticks,  and  delivered  them  over  to 
the  king  for  corporal  punifliment.     Henry  had  no 
rale,  in  the  practice  or  laws  of  his  kingdom,  todi- 
G  g  J  red 
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A.D.1166,  feft  him  in  the  manner  of  punifhing  fuch  offen- 
L.ii.  c.  i3.d^rs.     For  William  of  Newbury   well  obferves, 
that  no  herefy  had  ever  arifen  in  England,  or  been 
brought  into  it  from  abroad,  fince  tne  expulfion  of 
the  Britons  from  that  part  of  the  ifland  fo  called  by 
Ibid,  c  15.  the  Saxons.    But  againft  the  Albigenfes,  (of  which 
feft  the  abovementioned  hiftorian  fuppofes  thefe  to 
have  been)  the  council  of  Tours  had  made  a  canon 
forbidding  all  perfons,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
higlieft  cenfurcs  of  the  church,  to  harbour  or  pro- 
ted  them,  or  to  hold  with  them  any  intercourse  of 
buying  or  felling,  tbat^  by  being  deprived  of  all  the 
comforts  of  human  fociety^  they  might  be  compelled  to 
repent^  and  forfake  their  errors.     Moreover,  all  ca- 
tholick  princes  were  exhorted  and  in  joined  by  the 
council,  to  imprilbn  any  of  them  whom  they  dis- 
covered in  their  territories,  and  confifcatc  all  their 
poflcllions.     Henry,   no  doubt,  was  apprifed  of 
thefe  canons  by  his  bifhops,  and  he  afted  conform-* 
ably  to  that  cruel  fpirit  by  which  they  were  di£ta- 
ted  :  a  fpirit  very  different  from  the  numanity  and 
benigriityx)f  his  own  nature.     He  did  not  indeed 
remand  tliefc  perfons  back  to  prifon,  but  he  com- 
Nf ubrigenf.  mandcd  them  all  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead 
1.  H.C.13.   with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  to  be  publickly  whipt 
and  expelled  out  of  Oxford.     He  likewife  forbad 
all  his lubjeds  to  receive  them  in  their  houfes,  or 
give  them  any  relief.     Their  teacher,  as  the  moft 
culpable,  was  diftinguilTicd  from  the  reft  by  being 
branded  in  the  chin  as  well  as  the  forehead.  When 
they  were  led  to  their  punifliiiient,  they  went  joy« 
fully  ;  their  teacher  going  before  them,  and  ung- 
irg  thefe  words  of  the  golpel,  Bleffed  are  ye^  Viben 
vicnfball  hate  you.  The  fentence  was  executed  with 
the  moft  barbarous  rigour.     Their  cloaths  were  cut 
off  as  low  as  to  their  waftcs;  their  backs  were  torn 
with  ftripes,  unmercifully  inflided;  and  they  were 
turned  out  naked  and  bleeding  into  the  open  fields, 
in  the  midft  of  winter  j  the  cold  of  which,  and 
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the  want  of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  foon  mifera- ^- ^- « «<^' 
bly  killed  them ;  none  affording  them  any  fuccour, 
or  even  (hewing  them  any  pity.  But  the  Englilh 
woman,  whom  they  had  perfuaded  to  embrace 
their  opinions,  forfook  them,  for  fear  of  the  in- 
ftant  punifliment,  and  efcaped  it:  nor,  till  long  af-- 
terwards,  did  any  fedaries,  who  diflented  From 
the  eftablifhed  faith  of  the  church,  venture  to 
come  into  England,  left  they  alfo  fhould  perifli  in 
the  fame  lamentable  manner  as  thefe  unfortunate 
perfons. 

A  learned  author,  who  has  lately  inveftigated  v.  j.  con- 
this  matter  with  great  accuracy  and  fagacity,  be-'^***^  F««fi- 
iieves  that  the  herefy,  with  which  Gerard  and  hisrSn?'^ 
difciples  were  infefted,  was  that  of  the  Catbari^  orj^'*^*"*''.®. 
Puritans,  a  fanatical  fed,  who  came  from  Greece  &cu?oXl' 
into  Italy,  and  were  firft  difcovered  in  the  Milanefe*"  '^*J'*<ic. 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  fromejfiaem^ 
whence  they  fpread  into  France  and  many  other  fP'/^- .•**"• 
countries,  where  they  were  called  Albigenfes^  Pa-CtludtFA- 
tarent\  and  Publicans.     Thefe  have  been  very  im-"*'.  *^'*  ^*". 
properly  confounded  by  hiftorians  with  the  Vaudois  Aogiii  re-*" 
and  Waldenfes,  who   differed  but  little  from  the^*"'^^*^- 
dodrines  of  the  reformed  churches  i  1  our  days : 
whereas  the  Catbari  were  imbued  with  opinioiis 
deftnidive  of  true  Chriftianity,  if  we  can  give 
any  credit  to  the  accounts  that  are  delivered  of 
their  tenets  by  the  beft  contemporary  autliors.    But 
even  the  beft  muft,  in  thefe  points,  be  read  with 
doubt  and  caution. 

This  affair  being  thus  t?rminated,  Henry  went chron.  Nor. 
into  France,  where  his  prefence  was  become  ne- 
celfary  on  many  accounts.  The  firft  meafures  he 
took  were  to  chaftife  fome  of  his  barons  in  t!ie  earl- 
dom of  Maine,  for  having  difobeyed  the  com- 
mands of  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  li?ij  left  regent 
there,  as  well  as  in  Aquitaine,  at  his  laft  return 
into  England ;  and  for  having  confed  Jraicd  them- 
felves  with  fome  nobles  of  Bretagne,  in  what  they 
G  g  4  called 
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A.D.  11^^.  called  an  aflbciation  for  their  mutual  defence,  but, 
indeed,  in  a  confpiracy  againft  Ws  authority.     He 
did  not  wait  till  he  felt  the  dangerous  efFedts  of  this 
new-cemented  league ;  but  drew  the  fword  firft, 
and  before  they  could  receive  an  affiftance  from 
the  Bretons,  forced  them  all  to  furrender  to  him 
both  their  caftles  and  perfons.     The  feeds  of  (edi- 
tion, which  had  been  fown  in  that  province,  being 
thus  crulhed  in  good  time,  he  next  applied  him- 
(elf  to  compofe  the  diforders,  which  had  broken 
Dicetoimag.out  in  Bretagnc.    The  baron  de  Fougeres,  who 
^;^J^^***»°  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  Duke  Conan's 
Neubrigeof.fuccefs  in  the  civil  war  between  him  and  his  father* 
chroa  Nor  '^'^^^  Eudo,  had  now  raifed  a  vtjy  dangerous  rc^ 
'bellion  againft  him;  which  was  eahly  done  under 
the  government  of  a  weak  and  indolent  prince,  in 
a  country  where  the  nobility  had  been  accuftomed 
to  maintain  their  power  by  faftion,  and  their  riches 
by  plunder.     Many  barons  joined  with  him,  and 
he  had  flattered  him(elf  with  an  additional  ftrength 
from  the  intended  infurreflion  in  the  earldom  of 
Maine :  but  his  chief  confidence  was  in  Louis, 
who,  by  a  promife  of  fupport,  had  excited  him  to 
take  arms.     It  is  very  probable  that  Becket  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  that  monarch,  and  (hewn  him 
the  error  of  his  condudl,  in  having  fufFered  the 
king  of  England  to  acquire  for  himlelf  the  city  of 
Nantes  with  its  earldom,  and  to  give  the  reft  or  the 
dutchy  of  Bretagne  to  Conan.     Upon  the  difco- 
very  of  fuch  a  powerful  combination  s^inft  him, 
the  duke  was  greatly  intimidated,  and  feeing  nq 
means  of  defence,  but  in  the  friendfliip'and  aflift- 
ance  of  Henry,    concluded  a   treaty,  which  had 
been  in  agitation  fome  time,  for  the  contradtirg  of 
his  only  child,  the  Princefs  Conftantia,  with  Geof? 
fry,  Henry's  third  fon,  and  refigning  to  Henry, 
as  truftee  for  that  prince  during  the  time  of  his  in- 
fancy, the  whole  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  except  the 
earldom  of  Guingamp,  which  he  referved  to  fup-? 

pqrt 
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port  him  in  a  (late  of  retirement,  more  agreeable^- ^-  "^^ 
to  his  temper  than  a  government  expofed  to  perpe- 
tual troubles,  and  requiring  abilities  he  was  con- 
fcious  were  wanting  in  himfelf.     To  accelerate  and 
fecure  the  execution  of  a  purpofe  fo  beneficial  to 
his  family,  Henry  led  into  Bretagne  all  the  troops 
he  could  affemble,  and  began  his  operations  by  be- 
fieging  the  caflle  of  Fougeres,  a  place  very  well 
fortified,  and  provided  with  all  neceflaries  for  a 
long  defence.     The  baron,  having  laid  wafte  thev.Epirti^j. 
whole  country  about  it,  uporf  the  approach  of  the**  *' 
king,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  feledl  body  of 
horfe,  with  which  he  cut  off  the  fmall  parties  that 
the  befieging  army  was  obliged  to  fend  out  to  a 
diftance,  for  provifions  or  forage ;  and  by  fudden 
incurfions  often  harrafled  the  camp  itfelf.    This 
retarded  the  fiege ;  and  Henry,  fearing   that  the 
difficulties  of  procuring  fubfiftance  for  his  forces 
would  daily  encreafe,  refolved  to  ftorm  the  caftle. 
This  determination  was  bravely  executed;  hetook^ic^td. 
it  fword  in  hand:  thegarrifon  were  all  made  pri-chron-Nor. 
foners  of  war ;  the  caftle  was  pillaged  and  demo- 
liftied.     So  great  a  terror  was  (truck  into  the  minds 
of  the  other  nobles,  who  had  rebelled  againft  Co- 
nan,  by  the  heavy  blow  thus  unexpectedly  given 
to  their  chief,  that  immediately  they  all  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  fubmitted  to  Henry,  who  purfuant 
to  the  agreement  between  him  and  Conan,  rook 
poflTcffion  of  the  dutchy  in  the  name  of  his  fon, 
and  received  the  homage  of  the  vaflals,  as  admini* 
ftrator  and  governour  of  Bretagne,  till  the  young 
prince  and  Con(tantia  (hould  be  capable  of  die  go- 
vernment.    They  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  con- 
fummate   their    marriage:    but    fuch  premature 
matches  in  the  families  of  princes  were  authorikd 
by  the  general  praAice  of  the  times.     A  greater 
objeftion  to  this  was  the  confanguinityof  the  par- 
ties; for  they  were  coufins  ii  the   third  degree; 
^:4  therefore  a  papal  difpenfation  was  requifire  to 

(Hake 
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A.  D.  1 1^6.  make  the  marriage  canonical,  which  Henry  hoped 
to  obtain  from  Alexander,  notwithftanding  the 
diflenfion  between  him  and  that  por.tifF  upon  ec- 
clefiaflical  matters.  In  the  mean  while  he  had 
the  ciiftody  of  the  prin  jefs,  as  well  as  the  admini* 
ftrption  of  all  her  dominions. 

This  was  the  greateft  acquifition  that  any  king 
of  Englard  had  ever  made  on  the  continent,  ex- 
cept that  of  Normandy  by  Henry  the  Firft.     It 
▼.  Gemiti-  had  been  formerly  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
cenf.  I.  vii.  Bretagne,  under  different  earls,  who,  by  the  cuf- 
6ni.viui.  tom  of  Gavelkind,  derived  to  them  from  theBri- 
>  «».p.  544-tons,  had  equally  (hared  the  inheritance,  at  the 
death  of  GeofFry  the  Fiift,  hufband  to  the  great 
aunt  of  William  the  Conquerour.     But  Conan  Ic 
Petit  having  inherited  the  upper  Bretagne  from  his 
mother,  the  daughter  of  Conan  le  Gros,  and  the 
lower  from  his  father,  Alan  le  Sauvage,  his  daugh- 
ter now  fucceeded  to  the  whole  dutchy  reunited. 
This  revolution,  which  committed  the  government 
of  it  to  Henry  in  the  minority  of  that  princefs, 
f  ▼.  Nenbrig.  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  people.     They  had 

i  Lii.c.  i8.  \y^^j^  grievoufly  tyrannifed  over  by  the  nobles ; 

J  fome  of  whom  were  fo  powerful,   that,  as  they 

j"  feared  r-o  chaftifcment,  they  di(dained  all  fubjec- 

[  tion,  and,  for  many  years  paft,  had  fo  defolated 

their  country  with  civil  wars,  or  ads  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  that  large  tracts  thereof  were  de- 
fertcd.  But  Henry  tauglu  them  to  refpeft  the  au-- 
thority  of  government  and  dread  its  juflice.  It  is 
the  peculiar  glory  of  this  prince,  that  wherever  he 
;  ^  gained  dominion  he  drove  out  all  tyranny!  The 

Brtto::s  knew  this,  aid  therefore  fought  his  pro- 
tection. Nor  were  they  dcrceived  ii  their  hopes. 
He  took  from  the  nobles  many  caftles  they  had  ac- 
counted impregablc,  or  inaccellible  to  his  arms. 
The  mcft  rebellious  lie  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ^  others  he  reduced  to  lubmillion  and  obedi- 
ence ^  lb  that,  after  a  few  years  of  his  adminiftra- 

tion 
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tion  in  Bretagne,  the  whole  land  was  repeopled  v  ^- ^- "^• 
and  that  legal  and  regular  liberty,  which  he  had 
eftablifhed  in  his  other  territories,  was  imparted  to 
thefe,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  feat  of  confufion 
and  oppreiTion. 

But,  while  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  moft  be- 
neficent and  moft  laudable  ads  of  royal  virtue, 
humbling  the  proud,  reftrainii-g  the  profligate, 
and  protefting  the  feeble;  Becketwas  bufied  inVEpid.^^ 
writing  to  him  letters  of  admonition  and  commina-^5>^^  *•*. 
tion.  In  one  of  thefe  he  affirms,  that  kings  receive 
their  power  from  the  church,  and  argues  largely  from 
this  principle  againft  the  royal  cuftoms.  In  ano- 
ther he  repeats  fome  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
Pope  Pafchal  the  Second  to  King  Henry  the  Firft. 

Who  doubts  (fays  he)  that  the  prieftsof  Chriftv.Epitt.tf5; 
are  to  be  deemed  the  fathers  arid  mafters  of'- 
kings  and  princes  and  all  the  faithful?  Is.it  not 
acknowledged  to  be  an  inftance  of  miferable 
madnefs,  if  a  fon  ftiould  attempt  to  hold  his  fa 
the  in  fubje<ftion,  or  a  difciple  his  mafter,  and 
by  urjuft  obligations  reduce  that  perfoii  under 
his  power,  by  whom  he  ought  to  believe  that  he 
may  be  bound  or  loofed,  not  only  in  earth,  but 
in  heaven."     He  tells  the  king,  "  It  is  written, 
that  none  oUght  ever  to  judge  a  pricjl  but  the 
church ;  and  to  pafs  fentence  on  fuch  does  not  be^ 
long  to  human  laws  :  that  Chrijiian  princes  arc  ac^ 
ciiftomedto  obey  the  decrees  of  the  church,  mt  tofet 
their  own  power  above  them ;  to  bow  their  heads  to 
hijhops,  not  to  judge  bifhopsy 
It  is  a  fentence  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  the  v.  7th  de- 
Seventh,  which  Becket  here  quotes  as  Scripture -^""l^^-^'^  ^\ 
and  the  whole  letter  is  full  of  fimilar  doftrines,  dc- 
livered  with  an  authority,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
word  of  God.     All  the  others,  which  he  fent   tov.Epitt^?^. 
Henry  at  this  time,  were  written  in  much  the  fame^^  *• 
ftyle ;  and  the  purport  of  them  was,  (befides  a  ^c- 
Her^l  expofition  of  his  theological  principles  with 

relation 
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A.  D.  1166. relation  to  the  controverfy  between  him  and  the 
ftate)  to  demand  a  full  reflitution  of  whatever  had 
been  taken  from  his  church,  his  friends,  or  himfelf, 
with  leave  to  return  to  his  fee,  in  freedom,  peace, 
and  fecurity,  and  to  do  his  duty  there  without  re^ 
Jlraint ;  upon   which    conditions  he  promifcd   to 
fcrve  the  kirg  faithfully,  to  the  bed  of  his  power, 
favwg  the  honour  of  God^  and  of  the  Roman  churchy 
and  the  righis  of  his  order.     It  was  not  very  likely 
that  Henry  would  be  difpofed  to  accept  of  his  fer- 
vice  under  all  thefe  rtftriftions,  or  could  be  per- 
fuad':d  by  any  eloquence  to  grant  him  fuch  terms. 
He  therefore  mingled  threats  with  admonitions  and 
v.Kpift.  65  arguments,  telling  Henry,  that  many  pontiffs  bad 
^'  *"  excommunicated  both  kings  and  emperours ;  and  that 

he  ought^  like  David  and  Theodoftus^  to  humble  bim^ 
/elf  beneath  the  cortcflions  of  fuch  holy  men^  repent y 
and  amend.  All  this  was  preparatory  to  the  terrible 
fentence  of  excommunication,  which  he  defigned 
to  pafs  on  the  king's  perfop,  as  foon  as  the  forms 
prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  the  church  would  fuffcr 
him  to  do  it.  Moft  of  the  Englifh  bifhops  had 
likewife  incurred  his  difpleafure ;  and  though  he 
durft  not  attack  them  for  what  they  had  do  ^.e  at 
Northampton,  becaufe  of  the  appeal  which  they 
had  made  to  the  pope,  he  found  other  pretences  to 
bring  them  undvr  the  lafh  of  his  metropolitan  ju- 
rifdidion.  About  this  time  he  fent  a  letter  to  the 
v.Epift.iocbifhop  of  SaHlbury,  by  which  he  fufperded  tliat 
^**  prelate  from  all  epifcopal  fundior.s,    for  having 

lately,  againfl  his  and  the  pope*s  prohibition,  ad- 
mitted John  of  Oxford  into  the  deanry  of  Salif- 
bury,  in  the  abfence  of  fome  of  the  canons,  who 
weie  in  banifhment  with  him,  and  for  his  fake. 
He  alfo  annulled  the  election,  and  declared 
John  of  Oxford  excommunicate,  for  his  intru- 
lion  into  that  dignity,  and  hkewife  for  his  be-r 
hav  iour  at  the  diet  of  Wurtfburg.  The  bifhop  of 
Salifbury  hereupon  appealed  to  the  pope  ;  and  all 

his 
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his  brethren  in  England  were  fo  apprehcnfive  of^^*'^^ 

what  miglit  follow,  againft  themfelves,  the  king, 

and  kingdom,  that  they  thought  it  neceflary  tOFp:^  ,j^. 

prevent  it,  by  a  previous  appeal  to  his  Holinefs,*  *.eCod. 

which  they  notified  to  Becket  in  an  eloquent  letter,  ia*i|^^^ 

written  in  the  name  of  the  whole   Englifh  clergy. 

This  contained  fevere  reproaches  of  his  turbulent 

co::du6l,  and  ingratitude   to  the  king,  reminding 

him  **  how  that  monarch  had  exalted  him  from  a 

**  low  and  private  ftate  to  the  highcfl:  degree  of 

*'  honour,  and  had  fubjedled  to  his  power  all  parts 

*'  of  his  own  dominions,  which  extended  from  the 

*'  northern  ocean  to  the  Pyrenaean  mountains." 

To  this  he  anfwered,  "  Thar,  before  he  came  into  ^v*^  «*7: 

"  the  fervice  of  the  king,  he  had  a  fufficr-nt  de- f^i!***  ^'*^ 

**  gree  of  wealth  and  dignity :  That  David  was  v.  Appead. 

**  raifed  from  a  lower  ftate  to  reign  over  the  peo- 

**  pie  of  God  ;  and  Peter,  from  a  fifherman,  was 

**  made  the  head  of  the  church :  tliat  the  latter, 

"  by  fufFering  death  for  the  name  of  Chrift,  had 

"  merited  a  crown  in  the  heavens,  and  glory  upoa 

*'  earth  :  That  he  wifhed  to  do  the  fame ;  for  he 

*'  was  a  fucceflbr  of  Peter,   not  of  Auguftus: 

**  That  he  better  repayed  the  king's  favour  by 

"  obtaining  for  him  the  divine  mercy  through  a 

"  wholefome  feverity,  than  they  did  who  flattered 

**  a  d  made  their  court  to  him  with   lies.     That 

•*  he  did  not  mean  to  be  ungratrful  j  and  in  all 

**  offences  it  was  the  intentior;  that  made  the  guilt. 

*'  That  God  himfelf  had  faid,    "  If  thou  doft  not 

"  declare  to  the  ungodly  his  iniquity,  and  he  dies 

**  in  his  fin,  I  will  require   his  blood  from   thy 

**  hands,"     In  like  manner  he  d::feiided  himfcif 

from  other  charges  againft  him,  with  much  art  and  ^pift-  loi 

much  fpirit.     But,  bdidesthis  ga.icral  anfwer,  he  Vatrc^r** 

wrote  a  particular  letter  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  bifhop  aj  pcad. 

of  London,  whom  he  fufpetlcd  to  have  dictated 

that  which  hf:d  given  him  fo  much   offence,  and 

vented  therein  all  tlie  rancour  of  his  heart  againft 

that  prelate;  XUfl 
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y'^viafis  ^^^^  occafioned  a  reply,  wiiich  the  bifliop  be- 
«Cod.  coi-gan  by  denying,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner^  the 
^in  Ap-  imputation  cafl  upon  him  in  both  the  letters  above- 

1  mentioned,  as  if  he  had  afpired   to    the  archbi- 

flioprick  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  irritated 
againft  Becket  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  him  by  Henry  in  that  promotion.  Bcfides  the 
ftrongc  ft  appeal  to  God,  on  the  (lilfliood  of  this 
-  charge,  he   called  on  the  archbifhop   himfelf  to 

I  tcftify,   whether    in   order  to    obtain  the  fee  of 

Loi:don  he  had  made  any  court  to  him,  who,  by 
his  favour  with  the  kirg,  was  then  the  foJe  dif- 
[  pofcr  of  all  preferments ;  and,  from  his  not  having 

j  done  that   he   inferred   the  improbability  of  his 

r  having  applied  to  any  minifter,  or  fhewen  any  am- 

i  bition,  to  gain  the  fee  of  Canterbury.     But    he 

j  charged  Bucket   with  havi*  g   ambitioully  defired 

that  dignity,  and  having  procured  his  elcdion  by 
I  the  moft  violent  ufe  of  the  ro\al  authority.     He 

;  likewifc  upbraided  him  with  tlie  burthens  he  had 

[  laid   upon    the  church,  in  his   adminiftration    as 

I  chanccllour  on  occafion  of  the  war  of  Touloufe  ; 

I  and  with  having  deferted  his  brethern  in  the  op- 

pofition  they  had  made  to  the  cor.ftitutiorsof  Cla- 
rendo:^,  agreeing  to  fwear  lo  the  obfervation  of 
them,  aJid  declaring  that  he  me:nit  to  perjure  himfelf 
info  doing '^  irjoiiiing  them  likewifc  to  take  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  and  then  breaking  it  by  ads 
diredlly  contrary  to  tliofe  ftatutes.  The  pr(x:eed- 
dings  at  Northampton  in  co'  fjquencc  of  that  dif- 
obediencc  arc  recapitulated  in  this  letter,  as  they 
arc  related  above  ;  aiid  the  archbilhop  is  reproach- 
ed with  h.is  behaviour  there,  and  flight  from  rhe.)cc 
into  a  voluntary  exile.  And  as  that  prdiite  had 
called  on  all  his  brethren  in  England  to  be  mar- 
tyrs with  him,  the  biftion  tells  1  jm,  that  ;/  is  not 
the  punijlrment^  hut  the  iwife^  tcLKch  mikes  the  martyr. 
That,  God  be  thanked,  there  was  then  in  Enghind 
no  difpute  about   the  Jaithy    none  about  the  facra- 

ments^ 
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ments^  none  about  morals.  True  religion  flourijbed^-^-^^^ 
equally  in  the  prince^  in  the  prelates^  in  all  tbefub^ 
je^s  of  the  kingdom.  None  had  joined  in  the 
fchifm  which  then  divided  the  church.  The  whole 
contention  was  againjl  the  king^  and  concerning  the 
royal  authority^  with  refpe^  to  certain  cuftomSy  which 
he  ajjerted  to  have  been  ejiablijhed  in  the  time  of  his 
predeceJforSy  and  required  to  be  kept  under  him.  The 
bilhop,  having  thus  dated  the  nature  and  grounds 
of  the  controverfy,  expoftulates  with  Becket  on 
the  injuftice  of  drawing  the  fword  of  excommu- 
nication againft  the  anointed  head  of  the  king,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  give  up  thefe  cuftoms,  which 
he  had  not  introduced  himfelf,  but  found  infti- 
tutcd  and  confirmed  by  a  long  ufage  of  -the  king- 
dom ;•  obferving,  "  that  the  difficulty  of  pulling 
*  up  any  plant  muft  .  naturally  be  greater,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  it  has  had  to  take  root,  and 
ftrike  deep  into  the  ground.**  He  then  reminds 
him,  *'  that  his  predeceflbr  in  the  {ee  of  Canter- 
bury, Auguflin,  the  firft  apoftle  of  the  A'^glo-Sax- 
ons,  had  turned  that  nation  and  their  king  from 
the  many  evil  cuftoms  eftabliihed  among  them, 
not  by  maledictions,  but  by  gentle  and  friendly 
exhortations,  which  had  inclined  the  minds  of  the 
powerful  to  receive  good  inftrudions :  that  John 
of  Crema,  in  their  own  times,  being  fent  over 
from  Rome,  had,  by  the  fame  methods,  procured 
an  alteration  of  many  ci'ftoms  long  fettled  in  the 
kingdom :  and  that  lately  the  kiiig  of  France,  had, 
on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  by  way  of  thartkfgiving 
for  that  favour  vouchfafed  to  him  by  God,  aid  at  - 
the  Jnterceffions  of  his  clergy,  taken  off  many  bur- 
thens, laid  upon  them  and  confirmed  by  ancient 
ufage :  none  of  which  changes  could  have  been 
effided  by  force  or  menaces.**  In  purfuing  this 
argument  of  the  unfitnefs  of  violent  and  tlie  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs  by  gentle  meafures,  he  men- 
tio/.s  it  as  a  thing  well  known  to  Becket,  "  tliut 

Henry, 
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A.D.  iierc. Henry,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  greatnefs,  had  fuch 
a  contempt  of  the  world,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
devotion,  that  be  could  hardly  be  reftraitied  from  re^ 
tiring  to  a  convent  /"  This  appears  very  extraor- 
dinary, and  iinfuitable  to  the  temper  and  cha- 
raftcr  of  that  prince ;  but  I  prefume  it  was  rather 
a  palfionate  and  vehement  expreflion  of  that  diC- 
guft,  whidi  the  troublefome  ftate  of  liis  affairs  had 
produced  irt  his  mind,  a-d  which  he  may  have 
vented  to  this  prelate  in  difcourfing  upon  them, 
than  any  deliberate  purpofe,  or  real  inclination  to 
a  monaftick  retreat.  The  bifhop  further  aflerts, 
"  that  he  would,  lor.g  before  that  time,  have 
given  up  fuch  of  thofe  cuftoms  as  were  moft  of- 
fenfive  to  the  clergy,  if  tv/o  confiderations  had 
not  hindered ;  firft,  the  fear  of  its  being  thought 
dilTionourable  to  him,  that  the  rights  of  a  king- 
d(;m,  which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his  an- 
ceftors,  Ibould  be  impaired  in  his  days  •,  and  fc- 
coi'dly,  the  fliame,  that  what  he  granted  from  a 
motive  of  piety,  (hould  be  fuppofcd  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  force :  yet,  that  he  had  fo  far  got 
4)ver  the  fiift  of  thcfe  difficulties,  as  to  be  wiiliiig 
to  aflVmble  the  clerg)^  of  this  kingdom,  and  by 
their  advice  correft  and  aiter  fuch  cuftoms  of  the 
realm,  as  Ihould  be  found  grievous  to  them ;  if 
the  difturbance  raifcd  by  Becket  had  not  prevented 
the  good  cffedsof  this  gracious  difpofition."  But 
in  another  letter,  which  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  afterwards  wrote  to  the  pope^ 
vFjun  118  it  is  faid,  *'  that,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
j^/^u^*'"  "  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  either  dangerous 
'  *»'Mp  64  ^^  ^j^g   ^Qj^^jg  Qf  men,    or  ignominious  to  the 

"  church,  the  kirg  had  lopg  promifed,  and  ftill 
*'  peififted  in  pn  mifirg,  that  he  would  correft  ft 
*'  hy  the  advice  of  his  kifigdctn ;"  which  explains 
tiic  paflsge  above  cited  from  foliot's  letter  to 
Dcckvt,  us  meaniiig,  not  that  Kenry  had  promifed 

to 
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to  iubmit  the  royal  cuftoms  to  the  juckement  and^«  ^*  "^' 
corredtion  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  of  them  and 
the  whole  nation  aflembled  in  parliament.  Indeed 
even  this  was  a  conceflion,  which,  confidering 
how  deliberately  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon 
had  been  enadted,  ought  not  to  have  been  made ; 
and  which  agrees  but  ill  with  the  conftancy  he 
afterwards  (hewed  in  maintaining  mod  of  thofe 
ftatutes,  againft  all  the  efforts  of  Becket  and  of 
the  pope  to  fubvert  them.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  making  this  promife  to  the  bifliops  he 
only  fought  to  gain  time,  and  enable  them  to  pro- 
fecute  their  appeal  to  the  pope  with  more  advan- 
tage, intending  to  elude  the  performance  of  it, 
or  trufting  that  the  parliament,  when  Becket 
(hould  be  no  longer  archbi(hop  of  Canterbury, 
would,  upon  a  revifion,  confirm,  inflead  of  abro- 
gating, the  greater  part  of  thofe  laws. 

In  another  part  of  the  bifhop  of  London's  epiftle 
abovementioned  he  recites  fome  epiftles  and  de- 
crees of  popes  forbidding  any  clergyman  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  judgement  o?  any  fecular  court ;  but 
intimates  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  un£lion 
received  at  his  coronation,  the  king  was  fo  fandi- 
fied,  as  to  be  reputed,  not  only  a  fecular,  but  an 
ecclefiaftical  magiftrate.  He  alfo  reminds  the  arch-* 
bilhop,  that  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth,  in  a  letter  to 
the  emperour,  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  fubjedl 
to  the  jurifdiftion  of  that  prince,  or  of  judges 
fent  from  him,  touching  any  offence  he  might 
have  committed  againft  his  fubjefts.  He  then  dif-r 
tinguiflies  to  what  ecclefiaftical  cafes  the  royal 
jurifdiftion  extends,  and  to  what  it  does  not  extend ; 
fome  things,  he  fays,  belong  to  the  church  by  di- 
vine right,  and  fome  by  human.  Amorg  the  firft 
he  places  ecclefiaftical  degrees  and  orders,  with 
all  the  dignities  and  powers  thereunto  annexed, 
and  all  the  fpiritual  functions  of  the  priefthood. 
He  (hews  from  the  Old  Teftament,    that  when 

Vol.  II.  H  h  the 
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A.au«  ^1^  laity  prefumed  to  intenneddle  in  thefc  they 
were  punilhed  for  it  by  fignal  z&s  of  divine  ven- 
geance.   ^'  Every  prieft,  he  {aya^  is  in  thefe  iu- 
perior  to  a  king,  as  a  father  .and  a  paftor  over  a 
fon  and  a  difcifde.    if  therefore  a  king  has  Off^ 
fended  sfpinU  God,  he  ou^t  to  feek  (after  the 
example  of  Theod(^ii8  the  Great)  to  bereconcil 
ed  to  him  by  the  intervention  of  the  priefthood. 
If  prtefts  accufe  each  other,  the  Judgement  of  this 
caufe  does  not  bel(»ig  to  the  king,  but  he  ought 
to  withdraw,  and  gp  backwards,  left  he  (hould  be- 
hold the  nakednefs  of  lus  father."    But  the  biihop 
adds,  ^^  that,  befides  the  fpritual,  there  are  alio. 
fome  material  things,  which  the  church  holds  by 
divine  right.    AnK>ng  thefe  he  reckons  dthes,  o1>- 
lations,  and  fitft  fruits ;  and  concerning  thefe,  whioh 
the  Lord  has  fanftified  to  himfelf,  and  dedicated 
by  an  eternal  law  to  the  ufe  of  his  miniffa^  he 
denies  that  the  royal  power  has  any  proper  cog- 
nizance."   But  he  obferves,  "  that  the  church  poC- 
fefTcs  many  things  by  human  right  abne  namely^ 
fuch  as  have  been  granted  to  it,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  precept  or  law  of  God,  but  by  the  voluntary 
gifts  of  men,  which  the  zeal  of  Chriftians  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limitation  of  the  levitical 
portion.      Kings  (lie  fays)  and  eledt  princes  had 
transferred  to  the  church  their  ample  patrimonies; 
fo  that  the  ancient  prediftion  to  her  fons  had  bcea 
literally  fulfilled,  ye  jball  devtmr  tbeftrengtbcf  the 
mtions^  ar,d  in  the  glory  of  tbeir  people  fiallye  be 
prnud,''    He  makes  the  fame  appKcation  of  ibme 
other  texts  of  fcriptiu-e,   and  feems  to  intimate, 
that  the  donations  and  conceflions  of  this  nature 
li?d  bten  exccffive  and  fuperfluous;  concluding, 
''  that  it  is  free  to  every  man,  in  giving  what  is  ' 
Ms  o\\  n,  to  aTinex  what  conditions  he  pleafes  to 
the  gift,  provided  they  are  not  unlawfuL 
morral."     From  hence  he  infers  the  c' 
cluuclimcn  to  perform  all  the  ftrvices i 
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cuftom  to.  their  fiefs  and  temporal  poffdRons.  He  a*  ^*  ■<^^. 
fays,  **  that  the  power  conferred  by  God  made 
his  minifters  pontiffs,  and  the  power  conferred  by 
the  king  made  them  earls  or  barons.  By  virtue 
of  the  latter  the  clergy  had  obtained  in  the  pa- 
lace a  high  degree  of  preeminence,  having  a  prin- 
cipal place  in  all  trials  and  judgements  of  me  king- 
dom, except  when  the  queftion  was  concerning 
life  or  blood  :  in  confequence  of  which  they  were 
bound,  when  cited  by  the  king,  to  attend  his  court, 
and  try  caufes,  even  concerning  the  lands  which 
the  royal  bounty  had  beftowed  on  the  church; 
whether  the  conteft  was  among  themfelves,  or 
raifed  againft  them  by  the  laity:  and,  though 
in  fpirituals  they  were  diftinguilhed  by  different 
degrees,  in  thefe  temporal  matters  they  all  judged 
as  peers  to  each  other  and  to  the  temporal  barons ; 
and  each  of  them  was  equally  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  fentence  given  by  all."  The  biftiop  adds, 
"  that  from  the  different  exercife  of  the  facerdotal 
and  royal  powers,  both  of  which  were  from  God ; 
and  from  the  viciffitude  between  thefe  of  judging 
and  being  judged,  there  arofe  a  ftrong  bond  of 
mutual  affedtion  and  reverence ;  and  each  of  them 
was  interefted  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  other.'* 
He  therefore  praif:s  Becket  '^  for  having,  at  firft, 
fulxnitted  to  the  fentence  of  the  king's  court  a- 
gainft  him ;  but  laments,  that  he  fhould  have  de- 
clined the  judgement  thereof  in  a  pecuniary  caufe 
between  him  and  his  fovereign,  who  rather  an^ 
grily  than  greedily  demanded  from  him  his  own." 
And,  as  Becket  had  faid,  in  the  letter  to  which 
this  was  a  reply,  that  an  archbifhop  of  Canter-f 
bury's  being  compelled  to  anfwer  fuch  demands  in 
the  king's  court  was  a  novelty  unheard  of  before, 
he  tells  him,  "  it  was  unheard  of,  that  ever,  till 
that  time,  an  officer  of  the  court  had  been  fo  fud- 
denly  exalted  10  that  fee  ;  that  a  man  (hould  pafs 
from  hawks  and  hounds,  and  other  pleafures  of 
H  h  2  the 
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A  D.  I'^^thc  court,  to  the  fervice  of  the  altar,  and  the  admi- 
niftration  of  the  higheft  fpiritual  office  an4  digmty 
in  the  kiMcloia"  In  the  conclufion  of  his  letter 
he  admonimes  him  to  call  to  mind,  that  our  Lard 
did  not  turn  to  Zacheus^  till  be  came  downfnm  ibe 
fycamore^  and  exhorts  him  to  defcend  from  the 
heighth  of  his  arrogance,  that  the  king  might  turn 
to  him,  and  ^rant  more  to  his  humility^  than 
he  would  to  his  pride,  or  his  threats. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  Gilbert  Fdiot's  moft 
remarkable  letter,  a  tranfcript  of  which  from  the 
V.  Append.  Cottou  manufcript  is  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book^ 
together  widi  feveral  others  that  were  written  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  this  quarrel,  by  which  the  mc-i 
rits  of  the  caufe,  the  temper  of  the  parties,  and 
the  abilities  of  the  writers,  may  be  more  particu* 
larly  feen. 

But  it  was  not  Becket*s  intention  to  combate 
his  ants^nifts  by  words  alone.    He  had  now  re-» 
V  F  ift  1 1  ^^^^^  ^"^  *^  P^P?  *  power  to  exercife  at  diC- 
120.^1.  i.*  '^  cretion  ecclefiaftical  Juftice  againft  thofe  who  had 
ufurped  the  goods  of  Ms  church,  or  done  him  or 
his  friends  any  injury,  if  they  refufed  reftitution 
L  and  fatisfaftion.     His  Holinefe  alfo  faid,  **  that, 

■  as  to  the  perfon  of  the  king  be  gave  bim  no  Jpedal 

mandate ;  but  neither  would  be  take  from  bim  tbat 
authority  which  belonged  to  bis  office^  as  arcbhijbop  of 
Canterbury^  and  which  be  dejired  to  preferve  to  btm  ' 
unprejudiced  and  entire.*^  This  Becket  interpreted 
into  an  abfolute  power  of  excommunicating  Henry 
when  he  fhould  think  proper,  fuppofmg  perhaps,^ 
and  not  unreafonably,  that  Alexander  meant  only 
to  remove  from  himfelf  the  odium  of  fuch  a  vio- 
lent adt,  and  throw  it  chiefly  upwi  him.  Nor 
was  he  afraid,  or  unwilling,  to  bear  that  burthen  : 
and  having  already  gone  through  the  canonical 
forms  of  admonition  and  commination^  he  thou^t 
it  time  to  pafs  fentence.  About  the  beginning  of 
June,  in  \ht  year  eleyen  hundred,  and  fixty  (ix, 

he 
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he  went  from  Poiirigni  to  Soiflbns,  in  order  to^-^"^^- 
vifit  the  fepulchre  of  St.  Dranfiu^  who  was  fup-vEpiftuo 
pofed  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  invincible'- »• 
any  champion  who  mould  pafs  a  night  at  his  flirine. 
Robert  de  Montfort,  before  his  duel  withHenry  de 
Rflex,  had  pradifed  this  devotion ;  and  his  good 
fuccefs  was  afcribed  to  the  interceflion  of  the  faint. 
Here  therefore  Becket,  adopting  the  popular  fu- 
perftition,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  eXercife  of  his 
Spiritual  chivalry,  and  implored  the  afliftance  of 
Dranfius  in  that  perilous  combat,  which,  as  the 
champion  of  the  church,  he  refolved  to  undertake 
againft  his  own  fovereign.     One  whole  night  did 
he  watch  before  the  (hrine  of  this  faint ;  another^ 
before  that  of  Gregory  theGreat^  whomheconfider- 
edas  the  founder  of  the  Englifh  church ;  and  a  third 
before  the  altar  of  the  Blefled  Virgin,  his  patronefs. 
Having  thus  raifed  in  the  people  a  very  high  ex- 
pedation  of  what  was  to  follow,  and,  poflibly,  for- 
tified his  own  heart  by  kindling  in  it  a  more  ardent 
flame  of  enthufiafm,  he  went  to  Vizelay,  intending 
there  to  pronounce  his  anathema  againft  the  king, 
his  mafter,  on  the  enfuirg  Whitfunday.     But,  be- 
fore that  day  came,  he  had  a  meflage  from  Louis, 
to  inform  him  that  Henry  was  dangeroufly  ill :  on 
which  account  he  was  advifed  by  that  prince  to 
defer  the  accomplifhment  of  this  adt  till  a  more 
proper  time.     Advice  from  Louis  was  a  conunandy  g  -^^  ^ 
to  one  in  his  circumftances.     Yet,  though  he  grant- f38T4o.i»* 
ed  this  delay  to  the  perfon  of  Henry,  he  pronounc- 
•ed  feveral  fentences  of  excommunication  againft 
his    fervants  and  minifters;    particularly  againft 
John  of  Oxford,  for  the  caufes  beforementioned ; 
againft  Richard  de  Ivelceftre,  archdeacon  of  Poi- 
tiers, for  holding  conununion  with  the  archbiftiop  of 
Cologne,  a  favourer  of  theantipope  ;  againft  Hugh 
de  St.  Clare  and  Thomas  Fitz-Bernard,  for  having 
ufurped  the  goods  of  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
(that  is,  for  having  obtained  the  fequeftration  of 
thofe  he  had  forfeited  by  his  flight)  and  laftly,  a- 
H  h  3  gainft 
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A.t>.  1166  agamft  the  chief  jufticiary,  Richard  de  Luci,  and 
Joceline  de  Baliol,  as  the  favourers  of  the  ktn^s 
tyranny^  and  the  contrivers  of  tbofe  heretical  prawties^ 
the  conftitutionis  of  Clarendon.  He  alfo  condemned 
all  thofc  laws,  but  more  efpecially  fix  of  them ; 
excommunicated  in  general  all  peribns  whatfbever 
who  (hould  enforce  or  obferve  them  ;  annulled  the 
aft  of  parliament  by  which  they  were  confirmed, 
and  abfolved  the  bilhops  from  the  oath  they  had 

y^£pjft^  taken  to  obferve  them.     Having  thus  out&one  the 

1  !.  pope  himfelf,  who  had  tolerated  fome  of  them,  he 

notified  what  he  had  done  to  his  fufFragan  biOiops, 
iDJoining  them  to  publifli  the  fentences  ne  had  pro- 
nounced, tod  take  care  of  their  execution.  He 
added,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  deferred  to  pafe  fen- 
tence  on  the  perfon  of  the  king,  waiting  to  fee 
whether  that  prince,  through  divine  grace  would 
repent ;  but,  if  this  did  not  happen,  he  declared, 

v.Epia.f4o  j^g  would  foon  pronounce  it. 

His  former  letters  had  given  fuch  an  alarm  to  the 
king,  that  he  had  called  a  great  council  at  Chinon 
in  Touraine,  to  confult  with  them  by  what  means 
he  (hould  refift  the  hoftilities  of  this  violent  man, 
who,  he  told  them,  dejired  to  dejlroy  both  his  body 
and  bis  foul.  The  bifhop  of  Lifieux  advifed  him  to 
interpofe  an  appeal,  in  his  own  name,  to  the  pope; 
as  the  only  meafure  which  could  ftop  the  impending 
fentence.  He  purfued  this  advice,  though  it  was 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs, 
than  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  ;  •and  ordered  two 
of  his  bifhops  to  go  to  Pontigni,  and  notify  there  to 
Becket  the  appeal  he  had  made.  But  they  found 
him  not  ^  for  he  was  then  at  the  fepulchre  of  St. 
Dranfius ;  fo  that  he  had  no  information  of  the 
meflage  they  brought  till  he  returned  from  Vizelay ; 
and  the  king  efcaped  excommunication  only  by  his 
ficknefs,  which  did  not  laft  very  long. 

It  is  obfervable  how  much  the  conduft  of  Becket 
differed  in  thisinftance  from  that  of  archbifiiop  An- 

fehn. 
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fclm,  whom  in  many  particulars  he  feems  to  have^-^-  "^^* 
made  his  guide  and  pattern.    That  prelate,  beingv.  Etdmer. 
a  fugitive,  as  his  fucceflbr  was  now,  flopped  a  f^n-^*-^5o.j^ 
tence  of  excommunication,  which  Urban  the  Se-of  thcfirft 
cond  was  going  to  pronounce  againft  William  Ru- g^**"**»  ^ 
fus,  in  the  council  ofBari,  by  tailing  on  his  knees, 
and  interceding  for  the  kin^  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled,  and  who  had  feized  his  temporalities 
on  his  leaving  the  kingdom.     This  was  a  behaviour 
that  became  a  chriftian  bifliop;  but  the  temper  of 
Becket  could  not  brook  any  delay  of  his  venjgeance, 
and  he  thought  that  decency  in  thisbufinefs  wasof 
lefs  importance  than  difpitch.  1  i/*   '^^ 

John  of  Salifbury,  writing  to  the  bilhop  of  Exe- 
ter upon  Henry's  appeal  to  the  pope,  obferves  very 
juftly.  That  while  that  prince^  by  bis  ancient  cujloms^ 
endeavoured  to  abolijh  the  right  of  appeals  to  Rome,  be 
confirmed  it  JliU  more,  by  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  it  bimfelf,  for  the  fafety  of  bis  own  per/on.     And 
certainly  the  church  party  had  great  reafon  to  ex- 
ult and  triumph  therein.     But  Henry,  fearing  that 
Becket,  notwithftanding  this  appeal,  might  put  his 
realm  under  an  interdift,  which,  efpecially  during 
his  abfence,   would  grievoufly  difturb  the   peace 
thereof,  took  all  poflible  care  that  no  letters  of  in-  cod  Cotton, 
terdid  iTiould  be  conveyed  into  England,  nor  any  ^'^^^ijc. 
bbedierxe  paid  to  them,  if  they  (hould  arrive.   For,  p.  169. 
he  fent  over  orders  that  all  the  ports  (hould  be  dili-F?^^;  [(J^^" 
gently  watched,    and  that    if  any   ecclefiaftick  articles  in 
was  found  to  have  brought  over  fuch  letters,   he'^^^P*"**'*' 
ihould  be  punifhed  with  mutilation  of  memb^s  ; 
if  any  layman,  with  death.     He  alfo  Commanded, 
that  if  any  of  the  bifhops,  for  fear  of  fuch  interdict, 
fhould  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  fhould  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  any  thirg  with  him,  except 
his  ftafF :  and  that  all  ftudents  abroad  fhould  fpee- 
dily  return  into  England,  or  be  deprived  of  their 
benefices  and  banifhed  for  ever.     All  priefts^  who 
fhould  refufe,  in  confequence  of  the  interdid,  toper- 
form  divine  fervicf,  were  to  be  caflrated  j  and  for 

H  h  4  any 
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A.  D.  1 1  w.  any  rebellious  adk  they  were  to  be  punifhed  with  die 
lote  of  their  benefices. 
By  thefe  tenors  the  dvil  power  endeavoured  to 
v.Epiitia8.  guard  itfclfMainft  that  rebellion,  in  wMch  die  pri- 
' ''  mate  of  Engumd  had  required  all  his  cleigy  to  join 

him,  for  tbefalvatitm  of  their  fouls.  Inftead  of  com- 
plying with  his  orders,  his  fufFrag^  bifliopa,  and 
all  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  complained  to  the  pope 
of  his  ralh  and  furious  proceedings,  affirming,  tut 
juflice,  peace,  and  tbs  publick  weal  of  the  king- 
dom were  the  ible  olgedts  of  the  king's  moft  fer- 
vent defires;  and  fetting  forth  in  fbo^  tenos^ 
how  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  church  it  would 
probably  be,  if,  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Becket^ 
that  monarch  fhould  be  compelled  to  join  with  tbe 
antipope.    The  account  they  give,  in  this  epifUc, 
of  the  proceedings  at  Garendon  is  remarkable 
They  fay,  ^^  that  the  king,  not  from  any  ambition 
**  ofextendingthe  royal  prerogative,  nor  with  any 
**  view  to  oppreis  the  liberty  of  the  diurch,  but 
^^  from  his  defire  of  eftablifhing  the  publick  peace, 
'^  required  that  thofe  cuftoms  and  dignities  of  the 
*'  realm,  which  under  former  kings  had  been  ob^ 
**  ferved  by  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  fhould  be  pro- 
"  duced  and  promulgated,  in  order  to  prevent  for 
"  the  future  any  controverfy  about  them.    Where- 
*'  upon  tbe  oldejl  bijbops^  mid  other  moji  ancient  per-- 
**  fons  of  tbe  kingdom^  being  folemnly  adjured  to 
*'  give  their  teftimony  truly  and  faithfully  in  this 
"  enquiry,  the  cuftoms  fought  for  were  brought 
**  forth,  and  publickly  attefted  in  parliament  by 
*'  the  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom,**    They  alfo 
apologife  for  the  oppofition  they  made  at  firft  to 
thefe  laws  by  their  zeal  for  the  privil^es  of  the 
priefthood,  "  between  which  and  the  king*s  zeal  for 
"  the  good  order  of  bis  realm  a  holy  contention  bad 
*'  arifen^  which  they  believed  would^  on  both  Jides^  be 
"  j^^ftifi^d^  before  God^  by  the  honefiy  of  tbe  intentions.^* 
They  conclude  their  letter  by  declaring  their  ap- 
peal to  his  Holinefs,  and  carrying  the  term  of  it  to 
the  afconfion-day  of  the  next  year.  Thus 
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Thus  was  the  papal  authority  called  in  by  both  ^^'  *^H. 
parties  in  this  difpute,  to  decide  a  queftion  which 
belonged  to  the  civil  power  alone.     But  Henry,  y  g^j^ 
before  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  pope,  had  expref-  up  «38- 
fed  his  indignation  againft  the  Ciftertian  monks  of  Sov'^m^ 
Ponticni,  for  harbouring  Becket,  by  declaring  tof««>toa. 
the  whole  order,  that,  if  they  did  not  expel  that*  *^' 
prelate  from  their  houfe,  he  would  certainly  expel 
them  from  all  his  dominions :  and  as,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  application  to  Rome,   he  continued  theie 
menaces,   the  archlMfliop,    unwilling  to  hurt  his 
friends  without  benefit  to  himfelf,  departed  from 
Pontigni,  where  he  now  had  refided  near  two  years, 
about  the  feaft  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  year  eleven 
hundred  and  fixty  fix.   A  fafe  afylum  was  given  to 
him  by  the  king  of  France  at  Sens,  with  all  the  af- 
fiftance  that  corapaflion  warmed  by  bigotry  could 
beftow.     Henry  doubtlefs  judged  ill  in  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  remove  from  his  former  retreat ;  as 
he  might  be  fure  that  another,  equally  fecure  and 
agreeable,  would  be  opened  to  him  in  France :  for 
to  feem  to  perfecute,  and  not  to  be  able  to  hurt, 
was  doubly  difhonoiirable  to  his  royal  dignity :  nor 
did  an  ad  of  this  nature  agree  with  the  appeal  he 
had  made  to  the  pope,  who  had  himfelf  recommend- 
ed Becket  to  the  abbot  of  Pontigai,  and  owed  a  pe- 
culiar regard  to  that  order,  becaufe  they  had  loft 
all  their  convents  in  the  empire  by  refufing  to  join 
in  the  fchifm. 

About  a  month  after  this  change -in  the  place  ofv.Epift.«f 
his  refidence,  the  archbifhop  received  fome  letters^*  *• 
from  Alexander,  which  not  only  confirmed  the  fe- 
veral  fentences  pronounced  by  him  at  Vizelay,  but..    .. 
appointed  him  legate  over  all  the  realm  of  England,  i.  i.^*  *"* 
except  the  fingle  diocefe  of  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
who,  being  legate  for  Scotland,  could  not  proper- 
ly be  fubjedled  to  the  legantine  power  of  another. 
This  legation  was  not  given  as  a  right  annexed  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  which  fome  have  fuppofed ; 

but. 
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A.  D.  i«^^  but,  as  appears  from  the  words  of  it,  was  a  (pecial 
commiflion  :  and  the  granting  it  at  this  time  was 
an  extraordinary  favour  conferred  on  Becket,  afid 
a  very  ofFenfive  aft  to  the  king  of  England  and  all 
the  appellant  biftiops.  It  was  making  that  prelate 
judge  in  his  own  caufe,  and  arming  his  paffions 
with  all  the  thunder  of  Rome.  He  probably  owed 
it  to  the  importunate  interceffions  of  Louis,  who 
was  more  zealous  for  him  than  Alexander  himfelf. 
But  the  joy  this  gave  him  was  checked,  while  he 
was  ufing  his  new  authority  to  the  no  fmall  terror 
of  his  enemies,  by  the  efFefts  of  a  negociatton  be- 
tween that  pontiff  and  Henry,  of  which  we  liave  no 
YEpift.130  fatisfadory  account.  All  we  know  is,  that  embaf- 
i  lis  fadors  having  been  fent  from  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  to  afk  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  for  his 
(on,  they  aflured  the  king  with  great  confidence, 
that,  if  they  returned  with  fuccefs,  they-  would 
procure  the  depofition  of  Becket  from  Canterbury. 
Henry  granted  their  requeft,  and  fent  back  with 
then!  three  minifters,  John  of  Oxford,  John  Cum- 
min, and  Radulph  de  Tamworth,  wlio,  from  the 
court  of  the  m.arquis,  were  ord<^red  to  proceed  to 
th'cit  of  Rome.  It  is  very  wonderful  that  the  king 
fhould  fend  on  this  bufinefs  one  fo  obroxions  as 
John  of  Oxford,  accufed  of  havingjoincd  in  the  fchifm 
with  the  Germans,  and  adually  excommunicated  on 
that  account,  as  well  as  for  having  accepted  the 
deanry  of  Salifbury  againft  the  popu*s  prohibition  ! 
What  fecrf  t  reafons  determined  him  to  fo  exccption- 
TEpift  »«2'able  a  choice  it  is  difficult  to  difcover ;  but  the  pru- 
dence of  it  appears  to  have  been  fufrxicntly  juftified 
by  the  event :  for,  in  fpite  of  aU  tht^fe  objeftions, 
John  of  Oxford  was  admitted  to  treat  with  his  Holi- 
nefs,  after  taking  a'l  oath,  that  he  had  done  no- 
V  Kpift.  7.  ^'"^'^^g  ^^  Wurtiburg  againft  the  faith  of  the 
lii.  church,   or  the  honour  and  fervice  of  the  pope. 

As   for  the  deanry  of  Salifoury,  he  rcfigned  it  to 
Alexander,  and  immediately  received  it  again  from 

that 
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that  pontiff,  together  with  abfolution.    One  may  A.D.if«^ 
prefume  that  all  this  had  been  concerted  before- 
nand  between  his  Holinefs  and  the  minifters  of  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  credentials  brought  by 
John  of  Oxford  appearing  to  contain  ample  pow- 
ers from  his  mafter,  Alexander  negociated  confi-- 
dentially  with  him,    and  he  managed  fo   ably, 
with  the  help  of  his  collegues,  as  to  obtain  for  the 
king  that  two  cardinals  named  by  that  prince 
{hould  be  fent  legates  a  latere  over  all  his  French  ^  ^^ 
territories,  with  fulFauthority  to  hear  and  determine  Cotton.   e- 
the  caufe  of  Becket,  as  well  with  Henry  himfelf,  gundT^ 
as  with  the  bifliops  appellant,  by  a  difinitive  fen-  ii.  foi  141! 
tence.    One  of  thefe  legates  was  WilKam  of  Pavia,  ?/vc  m.iS! 
Henry's  particular  friend.    And,  till  thefe  (hould  fcnpt  in  th« 
have  determined  the  abovmentioned  caufes,  theb^^^^J^ 
archbiftiop  was  ftridly  forbidden  by  the  pope  in  «»>«  *  trM- 
any  manner  to  ciifquet  the  king,  or  his  kingdom.  [hc^^Ap^ 
Moreover,  if  in  the  interim  he  (hould  have  paft  any  dix. 
fentence  againft  Henry's  perfon  or  realm,  his  Ho- 
line(s  declared  it  to  be  of  no  effeft.      This  was 
indeed  a  fu(penfion,  or  rather  revocation,   of  the 
legantine  power  which  he  had  granted  to  Becket. 
And,  to  compleat  his  indulgence,  he  aflTured  the 
king  in  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  thirteenth 
of  the  calends  of  January,  that  the  legates  he  had 
appointed  (hould  ab(blve  all  the  fervants  and  coun- 
fellours  of   that  prince,  from  the  excommunica- 
tion laid  upon  ihem,  though  he  had  confirmed  it 
before  •  and  furthei^  granted,  that  if  any  of  them 
fhould  be  in  danger  of  death  before  the  legates 
arrived,  fuch  per(on  might  be  ab(blved  by  any  bi- 
(hop  or  prieft,  only  taking  an  oath,  as  was  ufually 
done  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  that  if  he  recovered, 
de  would  fubmit  to  whatever  the  pope  (hould  in- 
join.    Thus  were  the  hands  of  Becket  tied,  and  the 
ads  he  had  done  at  Vizelay  entirely  annulled  by 
the  papal  authority,  from   which  he  expedted  the 
moft  cordial  fupport  and  afliftance.     So  confcious 

wr.0 
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AD.  11^7  was  the  pope  how  extremely  inconfiftent  with  all 
his  pall  condud  thefe  conceflions  muft  appear,  thsLt^ 
although  he  allowed  the  king  a  liberty  of  (hewing  the 
letter,  by  which  he  notified  them  to  him,  in  cafe  of 
^^(^<y;    yc^  he  moft  eameftly   entreated,   and 
ftridly  ir joined  him,  not  to  dofo^  if  it  could  by  any 
means   he  avoided  ;  but  to  keep  it  ahfolutely  fecret. 
And  therefore  the  Jefuit,  who  was  the  editor  of 
Becket's  epiftles,  has,  from  a  concern  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  papacy,  left  this  out  of  the  book  he  pub- 
lifhed  from  the  Vatican  manufcript,  as  he  has  feve- 
ral  others:  but  it  is  in  theCotton  manufcript  of  thofe 
epiftles,  and  alfo  in  the  Cave  manufcript  of  Gil- 
bert Foliot's  letters ;  firom  which  very  ancient  and 
authcntick  coUeftiors  I  have  tranfcribed  it  into  the 
Appendix  belonging  to  this  volume.     It  was  a  cur- 
v.EpUi.ioirent  report,  tha{  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  extraor- 
*  "•         dinary  favours,   and  the  pope's  difpenfation  for 
Geofiry  Plantagenet  to  marry  his  third  coufin,  the 
heirefs  of  Bretagne,  which  John  of  Oxford  brought 
with  him,  that  minifter  had  engaged,  in  the  name 
of  his  mafter,  that  the  difpute  concerning  the  royal 
VEpift.i64Cuftomsfhould  be  entirely  fubmitted  to  thejudge- 
*•  »•  ment  of  his  Holinefs ;  and  that  each  of  thofe  con- 

ftitutions  fhould  be  annulled  or  confirmed  at  his 
pleafure.     We  are  alfo  informed  by  a  letter  from 
the  bifliop  of  Poitiers,  who,  though  a   fubjedt   of 
Henry,  correfponded  with  Bccket,  ar^.d  gave  him 
intelligence  of  what  pa/Fed  in  the  court  of  that 
prince,   that  John  of  Oxford  had  been  charged, 
by  both  his  collegues,  at  their  return  out  of  Italy, 
with  havirg,  to  gain  abfolution  for  himfelf,  ex- 
ceeded his  powers,    and  given  hopes  to  the  pope 
that   a  reconciliation  might  be  effedled  between 
Henry  and   Becket,  on   terms  which  it  was  im- 
polTible  for  the  king  to  accept.     But  whatever  he 
did  muft  have  been  done  by  Henry's  orders  ;  as 
^  . -.pi  .1:^  j^^  continued  to  enjoy  the  fame  degree  of  his  fa-r 
vcair.     And  what  it  was  that  he  piomifed  Alexa;i- 
der  himfdf  has  told  us.     Hor,  in  a  letter  written 

by 
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by  that  pontiff  to  the  cardinal  legates,  after  their  de-^-  ^  "^^ 
parture  from  Rome,  there  i^  this  expreflion,  **  John 
*'  of  Oxford  fignified  tome  by  the  letters  he  brought^ 
*'  that  the  king  had  publickly  faid,  he  would  pre^ 
**  ferve  to  bis  clergy  that  liberty  which  they  had  en- 
**  joyed  from  the  time  of  bis  grandfather  Henry  the 
**  Firft'*  Now  in  thefe  words  there  was  much 
ambiguity.  If  from  the  time  of  his  grandfather 
Henry  the  Frft  fignified  after  that  time,  it  was  in 
reality  giving  upwhat  the  king  and  the  nation  were 
moft  concerned  to  maintain  ;  becaufe  the  church, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  had  violated  almofl:  all 
the  rights  of  the  crown  :  but,  if  tfiat  date  took 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Firft,  then  the  king  gave 
up  little ;  becaufe  moft  of  the  cuftoms  confirmed 
to  him  at  Clarendon  were  then  in  full  vigour.  It 
appears  very  probable,  that  John  of  Oxford  was 
impowered  to  offer  fome  relaxations  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a  medium 
between  what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Firft,  and  the  immunities  which  the  clergy 
had  gained  under  Stephen.  For  this  was  con- 
fonant  to  what  the  bifhop  of  London  affirmed  to 
Becket,  in  the  letter  recited  above;  and,  fome 
time  afterwards,  the  fame  prelate  in  a  council,^  ^  .^^^  ^ 
or  fynod,  where  both  the  legates  were  prefent,i.ii/* 
made  a  publick  declaration,  that  the  king  releafed 
the  prohibition  of  appeals  to  Rome^  which  he  had  en- 
a^ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy^  and  now  an- 
nulled on  account  of  their  ingratitude.  He  ought 
to  have  maintained  it  for  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  ftatc;  but  he  could  not  do  that 
with  any  grace  or  propriety,  after  he  had  him-r 
felf  appealed  to  Rome.  Yet,  whatever  conceffi- 
ons  John  of  Oxford  may  have  made  in  his  name, 
the  fuccefs  of  that  minifter  muft  be  chiefly  afcrib- 
edto  the  apprehenfionsof  Alexander  at  this  junc-v.Frtodfd 
ture  of  time.  The  Emperour  Frederick,  at  theP/^'^^c- 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  was  now  came  intORom^^'fub 

l/)mbardy*^^r/|^^- 
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^^•««<^rLombardy,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  tenor 
this  gave  naturally  added  great  force  to  tlK  ia« 
terceifions  of  thofe  cardinals  who  favoured  the  king 
of  England,  and  of  his  new  ally,  the  marquis  m 
Montrerrat,  who  waa  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
princes  in  Italy.  The  buiinefs  was  alio  much  for 
warded  (if  Becket  was  not  mifinformed)  by  the 
power  of  bribes  in  the  court  of  Rome,  which  (to 
ufc  an  expreilion  of  that  prelate  in  one  of  his  let* 
T.Epift  i64ters)  was  proftituted^  OQ  this  occaiion,  lAe  a  barha^ 
^^  for  hire.  An  aftoniihing  inftance  bow  far  that 
power  extended,  and  how  dexteroufly  Henry's 
minifters  employed  it  to  ferve  him,  is,  that  John 
Cummin  and  Radulf  de  Tamworth  procured  and 
brought  with  them,  at  their  return  to  the  king,  all 
the  letters  which  Becket  had  written  to  the  pope 
^ainft  that  prince,  or  which  other  perfoos  had 
written  in  favour  of  Becket,  among  whom  were 
ibme  the  king  had  never  fufpedt^  bifhopa  of 
his  own  territories,  and  even  officers  of  his  honife- 
hold.  The  bifliop  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  to  ap- 
prife  the  archbifhop  of  this  treachery,  fiiys^  that 
Cummin  pretended  he  had  taken  thefe  letters  from 
a  meffenger  fent  with  them  to  Rome  by  Becket ; 
but  that  it  was  more  probable  be  bad  got  tbcm  oiU 
of  the  Roman  chancery.  He  alfo  telb  that  prelate, 
it  was  believed  John  of  Oxford  was  sone  into 
England  to  prepare  a  new  charge  againft  him; 
and  that  die  two  other  minifters  threatened  him 
grievoufly,  becaufe  in  fome  of  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  the  pope,  and  which  they  now  brought 
to  Henry,  he  had  called  that  monarch  a  malicious 
tyrant.  His  correfpondent  appears  much  alarmed 
tor  him  on  account  of  this  unhappy  difoovery; 
and  doubtlefs  it  was^a  misfortune  which  muft 
have  given  great  difquiet  both  to  him  and  his 
friends.  But  before  he  had  received  any  intelli- 
gence of  it,  or  of  what  had  been  done  to  his 
y.Fpin  1 30  prejudice  by  Alexander  himfelf,  he  had  fou.:d 
'^'*  '^'  means 
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means,  notwithftanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  a-^"^- 
government  in  guarding  the  ports,  to  get  the  pope's 
mandate,  which  notified  his  legantine  power  to  the 
bifliops  of  his  province,  and  a  copy  of  the  bull 
of  legation  itfelf,  delivered,  by  a  perfon  unknown, 
to  the  bifhop  of  London,  while  he  was  officiating 
at  the  high  altar,  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
verfion,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  feven. 
There  were  alfo  delivered  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  perfon,  letters  from  Becket 
to  him  and  the  other  bilhops  of  England,  requir- 
ing them  to  obey  him  as  legate,  and  fummoning 
them  to  appear  before  him  within  forty  days  after 
the  receipt  of  thofe  letters.  Thefe  the  bifhop  of 
London  was  commanded  to  deliver  or  fend  to  thofe 
prelates,  tc^ether  with  the  bull  of  legation,  on 
pain  of  being  degraded.  The  pope's  mandate  re- 
quired them  to  compel  all  perfons,  who,  purfuant 
to  an  order  from  the  king,  had  taken  poflellion  of 
the  benefices  belonging  to  the  clergy  in  exile  with 
Becket,  to  a  full  rcftitution  of  them  within  the 
term  of  two  months,  under  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. They  were  likewife  commanded  to 
coUeft  Peter-pence,  and  pay  it  to  fome  meC- 
fengers  whom  the  pope  would  fend  for  that  purpofe. 
The  bifhop  of  London,  greatly  terrified,  im- 
plored the  king's  permiflion  to  comply  with  all 
thefe  injundions ;  but  Henry  would  confent  to  none 
of  them,  except  tliat  which  concerned  Peter-pence ; 
neverthelefs,  fo  fubjefted  were  the  bifhops  of  Eng- 
land to  the  papacy,  that  even  this  prelate,  the 
mod  attached  to  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  mofl 
inclined  to  refped  the  royal  authority,  durfl  not 
venture  to  difobey  the  orders  of  the  pope,  or  the 
fummons  of  his  legate.  At  this  conjundure,  Jolin 
of  Oxford,  returning  from  his  embaify,  arrived  at 
Southampton,  where  he  found  the  bifhop  of  Here-  v.Epin  -44 
ford,  whom  Becket  had  thrice  fummoned  by  particu- 1.  i. 
lar  letters,  waiting  for  a  wind  to  go  to  France,  tho* 

he 
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A.D.  11^7  he  had  been  forbidden  to  pay  any  rejggid  to  diM 
T.Epift.165  injundion,  not  only  by  the  kins^s  mimflen^  fadtsw 
i^v*  L  >.    alfo  by  his  letters.    Jotin  of  Oxford  endeavtenA 
to  Hop  him  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and,  finiSm^^tdt, 
ineffedlual,  in  the  name  of  die  pope.    The-tiflidp 
afked,   '^  if  he  had  letters  of  tlKpope  oa  thu  fiib»» 
j€&,r    He  replied,   "  he  had  letters,  by  which 
liis  Holinefs  forbad  aU  the  bifhops  of  En^aod  to^ 
go  over  to  Becket,  or  obey  his  injundtioDi  on  any 
other  point,  tiU  die  arrival  of  die  Iq^  i  Uuer^ 
defired  by  the  king,  meaning  William  of  Pavia^ 
who  would  determine  their  appeal,  and  the  more 
important  caufe  between  the  king  and  that  prelate^ 
with  fuUnefe  of  power,  and  in  the  laft  relbrt,"  ITic. 
bifhop  defirins  to  fee  diofe  letters,  he  faid,  he  had. 
fent  them  before  him  to  Winchefter  with  his  bag. 
gage.    The  bilhop's  chaplain  was  diipatdicd  to 
read  them  there ;  and  at  tne  iame  time  they  were 
(hewn  to  the  bilhop  of  London,  who  was  in  tlm 
city,  intending  to  pais  over  to  France,  as  well  as 
the  bifliop  of  Hereford,  at  the  call  of  Becket«    As 
v.f:ipf).»65  foon  as  he  had  read  them,  he  cried  out,  in  a  txanA 
^  ^         port  of  joy,  "  from  henceforth  Thomas  fbail  he  m 
more  my  arcbbiJLop  /"  nor  did  Becket  himfelf  form 
a  different  judgement  :  for,  being  apprifed  of  it 
by  the  bifhop  of  Hereford's  chaplain,  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  clergy,  who  was  with  Alexander  at 
Rome,  "  that  if  tbefe  things  were  true^  tbefopebad 
undouhtedly  fir  angled  andfuffocated^  not  bm  alone^ 
but  the  whole  Englift)  and  Gallican  church*^     The 
king  of  France  was  much  incenfed.     He  talked  of 
forbidding  the  legates  to  enter  his  kingdom,  and  of 
afTembling  all  his  bifhops  to  declare  and  comphun 
to  them  how  ill  he  was  ufed  by  the  pope.    Nay,  he 
protefled  openly  that  he  was  no  lefs  offended  at  the 
fending  of  the  legates  on  this  bufinefs^  than  if  Alexander 
bad  fent  them  to  take  the  crown  from  his  head^     Yet^ 
notwithftanding  all  this  fury  or  zeal  in  that  monarch 
for  the  fupport  of  Becket  and  his  caufe,  an  ofnnioa 
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that  he  would  be  facrififed  to  Henry's  refentment^i^"^7 
prevailed  fo  ftrongly  in  France,  and  fo  cooled  his 
friends  there,  that  fonie  of  the  French  nobility, 
and  even  of  the  bifliops,  from  whom  many  of  thofe, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  England  on  his  account, 
had  received  a  liberal  maintenance,  turned  them 
back  on  his  hands  :  an  inftance  of  inhumanity  and 
bafenefe  of  mind  that  would  hardly  be  credible,  if 
we  were  not  aflured  of  it  by  the  teftimpny  of  Becket 
himfelf,  in  the  above-cited  letter  to  his  agent  at 
Rome,  whom  he  ordered  to  acquaint  the  pope  with 
it,  that  means  might  be  found  to  prevent  thefe  un- 
happy perfons  from  perifhing  foon  with  cold  an4^ 
hunger,  as  fome  of  them,  he  faid,  had  already 
periflied.  He  alfo  exprefled  his  fears,  "  that  if 
*'  Alexander  fhould  die,  or  any  great  confufion 
**  ftiould  happen  in  Rome,  the  favours  granted  to 
**  Henry  would  be  transferred  to  his  heirs,  and, 
**  what  was  worfe,  other  princes  would,  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  tiiis  precedent,  extort  the  like  privi- 
"  leges  and  emancipations  from  the  church ;  and 
**  thus  all  her  liberty,  and  all  the  jurifdi  Aion  and 
**  power  of  bifhops,  would  be  deftroyed,  ivben  there 
**  would  be  none  to  reftrain  the  wickedmfs  of  tyrants^ 
'*  who  in  thofe  days  were  wholly  bent  to  make  a  violent 
*'  war  againft  God  and  his  mintjiers^  nor  would  dejijlj 
*'  ////  they  had  reduced  them^  as  well  as  others^  jjo 
"  fervitudcy  There  is  likewife  extant  a  lettety^ 
written  at  this  time  to  the  pope  from  a  trufty  fer- 
vant  in  France,  which  tells  his  Holinefs,  "  it  was 
"  commonly  and  confidently  reported,  that  the 
*'  king  of  England  put  all  his  hope  in  the  death  or 
"  ruin  of  his  Holinefs^  declaring  a  fixed  refohtion  ne- 
**  ver  to  acknowledge  his  fucceffor^    unkfs  he  firft  ^ 

**  fhould  have  confirmed  to  him  all  the  dignities  and  ^ 

*^  cuftoms  of  his  kingdom'^     The  writter  adds^ 
**  that  if,  by  meartS  of  the  legates  now  f^yit  to  him. 
Vol.  II.  I  i  that 
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'«^7-"  that  prince  could  artfully  obtain*  a  delay  of  the 
"  cenfurcs,  with  which  he  had  been  threatened, 
"  till  the  deceafe  of  his  Holi:iefs,  he  would  carry 
*'  his  point :  and  therefore  all  thofe  who  hadtbefpirit 
"  of  God^  and  defired  the  peace  of  the  church, 
"  mod  fervently  wifhed  and  prayed,  that  the  fpirit 
^'  of  Daniel  might  be  excited  in  his  Holinefs,  to 
**  make  him  dete^  the  frauds  of  Bel^  and  flay  the 
"  dragonr 

It  feems  indeed  very  evident,  that  Henry  meant 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  if  it  ftiould 
happen,  or  of  any  diftrefs  which  that  pontifFmight 
be  brought  into  by  the  emperour;  and  therefore 
fought  to  gain  time  by  the  arts  of  negociation,  and 
by  fuch  cor.celliors  as  he  probably  would  not  have 
made,  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  he  fhould  foon  be 
able  to  revoke  them,  without  danger  to  himfelf,  or 
to  the  quiet  of  his  realm.  Which  policy  not  efcap- 
ing  the  penetration  of  Bccket,  he  confidered  all  de- 
lays as  moft  hurtful  to  his  interefts  ;  and  this,  ad- 
ded to  tlie  natural  impatience  of  his  temper,  made 
the  conduct  of  Alcxaiidt-r  nppcar  to  him  eflentially 
and  inexcufiibly  wro-:g.  An  able  general,  ftopt, 
by  the  orders  of  his  p.:;iCc,  from  giving  battle  in 
the  dcciilvc  moment  of  victory,  and  forefeeing  the 
ruin  of  his  own  a:id  liis  niaftcr's  affairs  from  that  re- 
llrain;,  could  not  be  more  dillatisfied,  or  more 
grieved  tl^an  he.  But,  as  hedurfl:  not  quarrel  with 
tiie  pope',  lie  hud  recour fo  to  fupplications,  and 
vroto  a  letter  to  that  pontiff,  in  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary ftyle,  directly  praying  to  bim^  and  imploring 
Ills  help,    in  phrales  of  Icripture  appropriated  to 

Vj^.God  :  ^  Riji\  Lordy  and  delay  710  longer  ;  let  tbc 
^^  ligbt  cf  thy  co:i::tenance  flAne  upon  me^  and  do  unto 

'^'^^  in:  aiC'jiding  to  thy  vierey^  and  to  my  wretched 
'^  friends  ivto  fizirJ  under  too  heavy  a  burthen  :fave 
^^  liS  3  for  "s)':  p:i  ijb.     Let  us  not  be  confounded  a- 

"  mongfl 
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"  mongfi  men  ;  let  not  our  adverfaries  infult  over  us^^- 1>. "^7. 
**  yea^  the  adverfaries  of  Chriji  and  the  church  ;  let 
*'  mt  our  fortune  he  turned  into  derifion  by  this  nation 
*'  and  people^  bfcaufe  we  have  invoked  thy  name  to 
**  our  affiance.     Not  unto  us^  O  Lordj  not  unto  us^ 
*'  but  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jefus  ChriJI  make  un- 
**  to  thyfelf  a  great  name  ;  repair  thy  glory ^  clear  up 
**  the  honour  of  thy  reputation^  which,  upon  the  return 
**  of  that  excommunicated  and  perjured  fchifmatick^ 
"  John  of  Oxford,  is,  by  his  falfe  reports,  extremely 
**  funk  in  thefe  parts,     God  knows,   I  do  not  lie  ; 
*'  and,  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  enquire  of  thofe  in 
•*  France  who  moft  tender  your  honour,  who  mojl  dejire 
*'  the  welfare  of  the  church.     Clear  up,  I  fay,  the 
**  honour  of  your  reputation,  which  hitherto  hasflourijh^ 
*'  ed  unblamed  amongft  men,  which,  in  the  midjl  of 
*^  all  perils,  has  been  preferved  unhurt,  which,  when 
**  all  elfe  was  loft,  remained Jingly  inviolate,  which  in 
^'  all  places  was  deemed  to  be  found  and  illuftriousy 
It  is  evident  from  the  latter  part  of  this  very  devout 
fupplication,  that  the  former  was  addreffed,  not 
to  God,  but  to  the  pope.     Whether  it  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  flattery  or  enthufiafm  I  will  not  de- 
cide.  .  Thofe  times  thought  it  no  blafphemy  to  give 
to  the  pope  the  hgnoursof  God :  but  that  Becket  was 
ferious  in  that  opinion  maybe  doubted.     However 
this  may  have  been,  his  prayers  were  heard.     Al- 
exander, upon  the  receipt  of  this  and  other  letters^ 
which  informed  him  ot  the  offence  he  had  given  in 
France,  and  particularly  at  court,  by  conceflions 
to  Henry  fo  detrimental  to  Becket^  whom  a  religi- 
OU)^  zeal  had  recommended  to  the  protedlion  of 
IjDuis,  .was  much  alarmed :   and  though  he  would  v.Epift.t3. 
not  recall  the  legates,  he  limited  their  authority  li  ssr  i-  ^ 
within  much  narrower  bounds,   employing  them 
rather  as  mediators  to  negociate  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Henry  and  Becket,   than  as  judges  to  try 

I  i  2  that 
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A.  p.  1 167.  ^}^a^  prelate's  caufe ;  which  reftridtion  of  their  com- 
miflion  they  received  on  the  road,  before  they  came 
V.  F.pift.43.  irto.France.     And,  to  take  oflT  the  ill  impreflion 
'  "*  which  Louis  had  received,  he  wrott.a  letter  to  that 

monarch,  explaining  the  purpofe  of  this  legation 
agreeably  to  the  alteration  now  made,  and  defiring 
him  to  aflift  the  earneft  endeavours  the  legates 
would  ufe  for  the  concluding  of  a  peace  between 
Henry  and  Becket.  But  if  this  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, he  then  afked  his  leave  to  appoint  that  pre- 
late apoftolical  legate  in  France,  iffucb  a  thing 
could  be  done  witbtmt  grievoujly  offetuting  tbe  bijbops 
of  that  kingdom.  It  does  not  appear,  that  this  pro- 
pofal  was  reliftied  by  Becket. 

Soon  after  Eafter,  in  this  year,  eleven  hundred 
and  fixty  feven,  a  war  had  broken  out  between 
I^uis  and  Henry.     The  former  of  thefe,  from 
the  time  when  Becket  firft  implored  his  protedion^ 
had  (hewn  in  his  whole  condudl  a  mind  entirely 
alienated  from  all  friendfhip  to  the  latter,  whom 
he  confidered  as  a  tyrannical  perfecutOr  of  the 
church  in  the  perfon  of  a  holy  archbifliop.     His 
converfations  with  that  prelate,  after  he  came  into 
his  tcnitories,  had   fo  ftrcngthcned   this  opinion, 
that  he  began  to  think  the  making  war  againfl  fuch 
a  grievous  offender  would  be  little  lefs  meritorious 
than  another  crufade.     But  the  immediate  occa* 
lion   of  this  rupture  was  one  of  thofe  quarrels, 
wherein  the  king  of  England   was  often  difagree- 
ably  engaged,  by  being,  on  account  of  his  territo- 
ries in  France,  a  vaffal  of  that  crown. 
Cbron.Ncr.     William  the  Seventh,    tarl  of  Auvergne,  had 
picet  imag.been  difpofleft  of  that  earldom,  which  he  inherited 
cerT.  chro.  ^^"^  ^^^^  father,  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  his 
fab  ann.     unclc  ;  and  Auvergne  being  a  fief  of  the  dutchy 
'*^'*        of  Aquitaine,  the  former  cued  the  latter  to  the 
tribunal  of  Henry.     But  the  defendant  had  re- 

coiurfe 
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coiirfc  to  Louis,  asfupreme  lord  of  the  fief  who  ir-  a.  d.  1157. 
regularly,  as  it  fcems,  and  againft  the  right  of 
the  duke  of  Aquitaine  to  do  juftice  to  his  vaflals  in 
the  firft  inftance,  took  the  caufe  into  his  own  hands. 
Henry  therefore,  to  aflert  his  own  jurifdidtion,  led 
an  army  into  Auvergne,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of 
his  rebellious  fubjedt,  Louis  hereupon  made  an  in- 
road into  the  Norman  Vexin,  where  Henry  having 
defired  a  peaceful  interview  with  him,  they  held  a 
conference,  and  the  latter  ufed  his  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  terminate  this  difpute,  and  other  differ- 
ences between  them,  in  an  amicable  manner.  But 
the  French  nobility  were  averfe  to  an  accommoda-r 
tion,  thinking  it  neceflary,  after  the  acquifition 
which  Henry  had  made  of  Bretagne  by  his  treaty 
with  Conan,  to  attempt  the  reducing  of  his  exor- 
bitant power  in  France,  which  broke  the  whole 
balance  of  the  government  in  that  kingdom.  They 
were  likewife  apprehenfive  that  fome  confederates, 
from  whom  they  expedled  afliflance,  would  be  dif^ 
gufled  and  lofl,  if  the  king  of  France  did  not  a<5t 
with  more  vigour  and  alacjrity  than  he  had  hither- 
to done,  in  fiipport  of  their  interefts ;  and  that 
Henry  would  be  delivered  from  all  the  embarraf^ 
ment  of  hi»  conteft  with  Becket,  by  the  cardinal 
legates,  of  whofe  coming  they  had  now  received 
accounts.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  from  a  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  their  mailer,  which  were  very 
averfe  to  a  peace,  they  laid  hold  of  all  pretences 
to  hinder  an  agreement,  and  particularly  pf  a  diA 
pute  about  the  manner  of  paying  fome  money 
raifed  by  Henry,  for  the  relief  of  the  chriflians  in 
Palefline  •  on  which  article  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
fay  more  hereafter.  Louis  began  the  war  by  firing 
fome  villages  on  the  borders  ot  Normandy  ;  where- 
upon Henry  afTaulted,  took,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  the  caflle  of  Chaumont,  which,  bei-^g  the 
I  i  3  ftroiigefl 
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A.  D.  1 1^7,  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  French  Vexin,  and  the  chief 
magazine  wherein  Louis  had  depofited  all  his  ftores 
for  the  war,  with  his  military  chefl,  the  lofs  of  it 
was  a  moft  fenfible  blow  to  that  prince.  In  revenge, 
he  burnt  the  town  of  Andeli  fur  Seine,  and  fbme 
others  of  lefs  note ;  but  while  he  performed  thefe 
exploits,  more  deftrudlive  than  glorious,    Henry 
took  by  ftorm  the  caftle  of  Finnel  ;  and  the  war 
continued  till  Auguft,  when  Louis,  being  unable 
to  carry  it  on  with  any  vigour,  for  want  of  the 
ftores  and  money  he  had  loft,  confented  to  a  truce, 
which  was  to  laft  from  that  time  till  after  the  Eaf- 
ter  holydaysof  the  following  year.     Many  reafons 
of  prudence  might  incline  the  king  of  England  to 
think  this  armiftice  more  defirable  than  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  even  with  all  the  advantages  he 
had  gained  ;  and  particularly  the  ftate  of  his  af^ 
fairs  in  Bretagne.     For  Guinomar,  fon  to  the  vif. 
count  of  Leon,  and  brother-in-law  to  Earl  Eudo, 
having  been  excited  by  Louis,  and  encouraged  by 
an  affurance  of  fupport  from  tliat  monarch,  began 
to  be  fadlious  in  that  country,  and  drew  to   his 
ftandard  fome  difcontented  nobles.     Henry  avail- 
ed himfelf  of  the  truce  concluded  with  Louis  to 
crufti  this  infurredion,  before  it  could  rife  to  any 
dangerous  height ;  and  making  a  fudden  incurfion  in^ 
to  the  county  of  Leon,  deftroyed  the  caftle  of  Guino- 
mar, with  other  fortrefles  that  belonged  to  the  friends 
of  the  vifcount,  which  compelled  him  to  fubmit,  and 
give  hoftages  to  the  king  for  his  future  fidelity. 
Rebels,  who  aft  with  a  dependence  upon  aid  from 
great  kings  againft  the  arms  of  their  fovereigns, 
are  often  facrififed  in  this  manner  to  tlie  neceflities 
or  the  intercft  of  their  royal  protestors. 

While  Henry  wa§  employed   in  fupprefling  this 
revolt,  he  received  an  account  of  the  death  of  his 

mother 
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mother  Matilda,  the  greateft  lady  that  Europe  had^'^*  "^^ 
ever  feen,  emprefs  of  Germany  by  her  firft  mar- 
riage, countefs  of  Anjou,  Toiiraine,  and  Maine 
by  her  fecond,  and,  by  the  will  of  her  father  con- 
firming her  claim  from  hereditary  right,  dutchefe 
of  Normandy  and  queen  of  England  Yet  fhe 
was  more  truly  great  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  when  (he  adted  only  as  a  fulyed  under  the 
reign  of  her  fon,  than  at  the  time  when  (he  beheld 
King  Stephen  her  prifoner  and  England  at  her  feet. 
The  violence  of  her  temper,  and  pride  inflamed 
by  fuccefs,  had  then  di(honoured  her  character, 
and  made  her  appear  to  her  friends,  as  well  as  to 
her  enemies,  unworthy  of  the  dominion  to  which 
(he  was  exalted  :  but  from  the  inftrudlions  of  ad- 
verfity,  age,  and  reflexion,  (he  learned  the  virtues 
(he  moft  wanted,  moderation  and  mildnefs.  Thefe, 
joined  to  the  elevation  and  vigour  of  her  mind, 
wherein  (he  had  always  furpafled  her  ftx,  enabled 
her  to  become  a  moft  ufeful  counfellour  and  mini- 
fter  to  her  fon,  in  the  affairs  of  his  government, 
which,  for  fome  time  paft,  had  been  her  fole  am- 
bition. There  is  not  in  all  hiftory  another  exam- 
ple of  a  woman  who  had  poflTeft  fuch  high  digni^ 
ties,  and  encountered  fuch  perils  for  the  fake  of 
maintaining  her  power,  being  afterwards  content  to 
give  it  up,  and,  without  forfaking  the  world,  to 
live  quietly  in  it ;  neither  mixing  in  cabals  againft 
the  ftate,  nor  afpiring  to  rule  it  beyond  that  limi- 
ted province,  which  was  particularly  afTigned  to 
her  adminiftration  !  Such  a  conduft  was  meritori- 
ous in  the  higheft  degree,  and  more  than  attoned 
for  all  the  errors  of  her  former  behaviour. 

The  laft  publick  affair  in  which   (he  took  any  v.Epifi.  4*. 
part  was  a  mediation  between  her  fon  and  Becket,  *•  "• 
which  the  pope  injoined  her  to  undertake,  for  (be 
I  i  4  remij/ion 
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^'^\^^i'remiffion  of  ber  Jifts.  When  that  prelate  was  in- 
53  ri.^' formed  or  her  having  received  this  injunftion,  he 
fent  meflengers  to  her  with  a  very  artful  letter,  in 
which,  after  great  pncomiums  upon  her  charity, 
piety,  and  zeal  for  reli^on,  he  made  his  complaints, 
**  that  her  fon  had  afflidted  the  clergy  of  his  realm 
"  id  an  intolerable  manner,  and  had  exadled  from 
"  tfiem  fome  things  unheard  ofy  and  unaccuftomcd*^ 
But  being  fenCble  that  he  could  not  make  good  this 
aflertion,  he  immediately  added,  "  that,  //  an^ 
"  cient  kings  bad  acquired  prerogatives  of  that  na^ 
,  "  ttire,  they  ought  nut  to  have  done  it.     What  (fays 

"  he)  will  it  profit  the  king  your  fon  before  Gody  if 
^'  be  tranfmits  bis  fins  to  bis  heirs^  and  confiitutes 
"  tbetn^  as  it  were  by  bis  teftament^  adverfaries   of 
^*  God  and  bis  cburcb  f  Or  what  does  it  now  profit 
"  bis  anceftorSy  if  be^  taking  occafionfrom  tbeir  evil 
"  praHice^  offends  God  by  a  kind  of  Ixreditary  right  f 
^*  Otber  fervices  fbould  have  been  done^  and  other 
**  gifts  have  been  offered^  to  appeafe  the  divine  wratby 
"  and  for  tbefahation  and  redemption  of  the  fouls  of 
"  bis  forefathers,     God  is  not  pltafed  with  facrifices 
**  from  rapine.     It  might  as  well  be  fupprfed  that  a 
**  father  would  be  pleafed  to  have  bis  fon  offered  up 
"  infacrifice  to  bim.'*     After  thefe   cxpoftulations 
with  Matilda,  which  were  admirably  well  calcu-r 
lated  to  deter  her  from  infilling  on  the  antiquity  of 
thofe  rights  that  were  in  difpute,  the  archbifhop  in- 
vites the  king,  her  fon,  to  repentance,  with  a  gra- 
cious promife  of  mercy ;  but  yet  he  fays,  "  that 
"  God  has  drawn  bis  bow^  and  will  fpeedily  fhoot 
**  /;  om  thence  the  arrows  of  deatl\  if  princes  do  not 
*'  permit  hisfpoufe^  the  churcl\  for  the  love  of  whom 
**  be  bad  deigned  to  die,  to  remain  free,  and  to  be 
'^  honoured  with  the  pojftffon  of  tbnfe  privileges  and 
*'  dignities,  which  be  bad purcbafcd  for  her  with  bis 
^'  blood,  on  the  crofs^ 

Whoever 
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Whoever  has  read  the  Gofpel  muft  be  aftonilhcd  ^- 1>.  "«T. 
to  hear,  that  an  exemption  for  clergymen  from  all 
civil  juftice  was  one  of  the  privileges  purcbafed  by  the 
blood  of  Cbrijlfor  bis  cburcb  !  But  Becket  having, 
agreeably  to  the  dodtrines  of  Rome,  inculcated  v.Epfi.  ^t. 
this  to  the  emprefs,  proceeded  to  inform  her,**'*^^*^^^ 
**  that  it  was  her  duty  to  ufe  the  care'  of  a  mo- 
**  ther,  and  tbe  authority  of  a  queen^  in  reclaiming 
*'  her  fon  ;  as  itwasfhe  who  had^  with  maty  labours^ 
**  acquired  for  him  his  kingdom  and  dutcby  of  Nor^ 
*'  mandy^  and  tranfmitted  to  him,  by  hereditary  fuc- 
*'  cejfion^  thofe  rights  and  royal  prerogatives^  which 
*'  were  now  made  t})e  occajion  of  tbe  church  being  op^ 
*'  prefl  and  trod  under  foot^  innocent  perfons  pro^ 
"  fcribed^  and  the  poor  intolerably  ajfli^edy  Ma- 
tilda had  not,  for  fome  time,  been  ufed  to  hear, 
thatfbe  had  over  her  fon  the  authority  of  a  queen^ 
nor  that  her  labours  had  acquired  for  him  bis  kingdom 
and  dutcby  of  Normandy.  That  both  thefe  propo- 
fitions  were  falfe  in  fadt,  the  archbifliop  and  fhe 
herfelf  muft  have  perfeAly  known :  but  he  thought 
they  would  found  agreeably  in  her  ears ;  and  it 
imported  him  to  render  her  favourable  to  him  in 
this  negociatio:!.  He  conchided  by  afluring  her, 
*'  that,  on  his  part,  he  would  willingly  do  what 
*'  he  could  for  the  falvation  of  her  and  her  fon, 
"  perpetually  imploring  the  mercy  of  God  for 
**  them  both  ^  but  he  fbouldpray  with  more  confi^ 
"  dence^  if  the  king^  by  rejloring  peace  to  th  churchy 
"  would fpeedily  and  devoutly  return  to  God^  his  ma- 
*'  ker  andbenefa£lor'' 

As  foon  as  Henry  was  informed  that  the  media^ 
tion  of  his  mother  wasdefired  by  the  pope  in  this 
affair,  he  apprehended  that  her  piety  might  be  fe- 
duced  or  alarmed  by  miireprcfentations  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  queftion;  and  therefore  fcnt  John  of 

Oxford 
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^•jP:^ '^7  Oxford  to  caution  her  againft  the  arts  of  Becket. 
i.'i.^*  •  53gy  f^jj^  f^^  ^^g  ^Qjj^  ic  ^i^^j.  every  thing  done  by 

"  that  prelate  had  been  done  out  of  pride  and  the 
*'  defire  of  dominion ;  and  that  the  ecclefiaftical  li- 
"  berty^  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  was 
"  ufed  by  the  bifhops,  not  to  the  benefit  of  their  tnvn 
"  or  other  metCs  fouU^  hut  to  the  encreafe  of  their 
"  wealth ;  the  crimes  of  delinquents  accufed  in  the 
"  fpiritual  courts  not  being  punifhed  by  the  proper  pe'-- 
"  fiances^  but  by  pecuniary  mulHs**  He  added 
feme  reflexions  upon  the  conduft  of  Becket,  for 
having  afFefted  to  gather  about  him  the  children  of 
noblemen,  who  were  bred  up  to  learning  under  his 
infpeftion,  inftead  of  r«^ligious  perfons ;  and  gave  a 
very  fcandalous  name  to  thofe  youths,  which  the 
v.Epift.  53.  writer  of  the  letter,  from  whence  I  take  thefe  par- 
*'  ^  ticulars,  fays,  *he  did  nof  think  fit  to  be  mentioned. 

This  was  certainly  a  mod  unjuft  and  malignant 
defamation  of  not  only  an  innocent  but  laudable 
ad.     The   young  noblemen,  thus  taught  in  the 
.irchiepifcopal  palace,  were  probably  defigned  for 
holy  orders ;  and  the  fuperintending  of  their  flu- 
dies  was  very  fuitable  to  the  character  of  a  learned 
archbilhop,  whatever  offence   it  may  have  given 
to  the  monks,  or  inferior  fecular  clergy,  who  de- 
fircd,  if  poflible,  to  exclude  all  the  gentry  from 
learning,  and  confine  to  themfelves  all  preferments 
in  the  church.     To  argue  from  thence  (as  John  of 
Oxford  did  to  Matilda)  that  Becket  was  not  really 
a  friend  to  the  church,  was  very  uncandid  ;  and  to 
in^piite  his  familiarity  with  thefe  3'ouths  to  a  foul 
ar.d  unr.atural  pailion  (if  that  was  meant  by  the 
fca:  dalous  appellation  given  to  them)  was  cruel 
fiander.     For  I  do  not  find  the  leaft  hint  of  fuch  a 
fufpicion  pgainft  him,  in  any  other  letter  or  writing 
of  thofe  tinrics.    But  another  accufation  thrown  out 
by  John  of  Oxford,  in  his  difcourfe  with  Matilda, 

may 
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may  have  been  not  fo  ill  founded ;  namely,  ^*^^  y  EJjia'fr 
Becket  conferred  ecclefiaftical  dignities^  merely  wiibn, 
a  view  toferve  himfelf  and  not  to  ferve  God^  even 
upon  perfons  wbofe  chambers  were  notoriovfly  vile. 
This  he  might  do :  for  whofoever  makes   himfelf 
the  head  of  a  fadlion  mull  confider  abilities  more 
than  morals,  and  reward  zeal  for  the  caufe,  which 
is  frequently  ftrongeft  in  thofe  who  have  no  other 
merit,  with  the  mod  diflinguilhed  marks  of  favour. 
The  emprefs  was  likewife  informed,  that  the  arch- 
bifhop  had  not  fled  out  of  the  kingdom  on  account 
of  the  royal  cuftoms,  but  of  the  pecuniary  caufe 
between  him  and  his  matter.     And  moft  of  thefe 
accufations  were  confirmed  to  her  by  others  who 
came  from  her  fon,  as  well  as  by  John  of  Oxford. 
It  appears  from  a  letter,  fent  to  Becket  from  one 
of  his  agents  in  this  bufinefe,  that  fhe  was  muchv.Epiftjj, 
incenfed  againft  him,    and,    in  difcourfing  with*** 
them,    complained  of  the   bifhops  for  ordaining 
men  without  titles,  which  brought  into  the  church 
a  multitude  of  indigent  perfons,  who,  being  led 
by  want  and  idlenefs  into  all  forts  of  crimes,  were 
proteded  from  punifhment  by  the  ecclefiaftical  pri- 
vileges, and  could  not  be  reftrained  by  the  fear  of 
deprivation,  havicg  no  benefices  to  lofe,  or  of  be- 
ing imprifoned  by  the  bifhops,  who,  In  moft  cafes, 
chofe  rather  to  difmifs  them  with  impunity  than  to 
keep  and  feed  them  in  their  jails.    She  alfo  blamed 
the  evilcuftom  of  allowing  pluralities,  even  as  far 
as  feven-  benefices  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  of  tak- 
ing great  fums  of  money,  as  commutations  for  the 
penances  due  to  offences.     Becket's  agent  himfelf 
acknowledges,  that  thefe  complaints  were  well  fninuU 
ed^  and  exhorts  him  to  teftify  his  difapprobation  of 
them,  by  words  and  deeds.     Particularly  he   de- 
fires  him,  if  he  wrote  again  to  the  emprefs,  to  ex- 
prefs  it  to  her  ;  but  I   do  not  find  that  the  arch- 

bilhop 
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A.  D.  I  »^7  bifhof^paid  any  attention  to  this  honcft  exhortation. 
Indeed  he  could  not  do  fo,  without  allowing,  that 
Henry's  endeavours  to  reform  fuch  grievous  abufea 
were  neceflary  and  laudable. 

In  one  of  thefe  conferences  with  the  perfixis  em- 
IXr  J^  ployed  by  Becket,  Matilda  fnid,  '*  that  the  kityr 
'*  bad  concealed  from  ber  all  bis  inlentions  and  coun* 
"  fels  wiib  relation  to  the  cburcby  becaufe  be  kntw 
**  Jbe  was  inclined  to  favour  the  clergy^  If  this 
was  tme,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  cau* 
tion  and  referve,  with  which  he  trufted  even  thofe 
who  had  the  moft  of  his  confidence :  a  part  of  wif. 
dom  very  neceflary  at  all  times  to  a  prince,  and 
particularly  fo  to  him  in  this  inftance,  if  Matilda 
fpoke  her  real  thoughts  to  the  agents  of  Becket. 
For,  when  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  were 
read  and  explained  to  her,  (he  expreifed  a  di(ap- 
probation  of  moft  of  the  articles,  and  blamed  the 
kifig  for  having  put  any  of  thofe  cuftoms  in 
writings  ar:d  for  liaving  infifted  that  the  bifhops 
ihould  fwear  to  obferve  them ;  becaufe  his  prc- 
dcceflbrs  had  not  thought  that  thefe  precautions 
were  necelfary.  To  account  for  this  difference 
between  her  fentiments  and  thofe  of  her  fon  on 
this  point,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  fhe 
was  now  drawing  very  near  to  the  end  of  her  life  ; 
and  that  probably  the  pope,  before  he  injoined  her 
to  mediate  in  this  difpute,  bad  taken  care,  that  fhe 
Ihould  know  his  opinion  of  tliofe  cuftoms. 

v.Fpi(i53.  After  much  difcourfe  with  Becket*s  agents,  (he 
*'  *"*''*•  preffcd  them  to  tell  her,  what  they  thought  might 
be  a  foundation  for  her  to  proceed  upon,  in  ne- 
gociating  a  peace  between  her  fon  and  the  church. 
One  of  thtm  propcfed  to  her,  *'  that  without  any 
"  proiuife  or  written  laws^  the  ancient  cuftoms  of  the 

kingdom 
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**  kingdom  Jbould  be  obferved^  with  fucb  moderation^  At  d.  1 1^. 
**  as  that  neitbertbe  liberty  of  the  church  Jbould  be  ta^ 
•'  ken  away  by  the  fecutar  judges^  nor  the  bijbops 
**  abu/e  it^  as  be  acknowledged  they  bad  done  ;**  and 
to  this  (he  affented.     What  Henry  faid  to  it  we 
know  not :  but,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  fentiments 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  the  coUe^ 
of  cardinals^  he  was  far  from  defiring  a  reconc1-v.Epjft.4u 
lation  with  the  church,  upon  ternis  fo  different !•"• 
from  the  ideas  on  which  he  had  afted,  and  liable 
to  fo  much  difpute  for  the  future.     For  there  he 
declares,  with  all  the  fpirit  belonging  to  his  cha- 
radler,  *^  tbat^  while  be  bad  life^  be  would  notfuf^ 
**  fer  the  leaft  diminution  of  thofe  rights  of  his  crown 
**  and  cufioms  of  the  realm^  which  his  illuftrious  fre^ 
**  deceffors  had  enjoyed  and  maintained^  in  the  time 
*'  of  holy  Roman  pontiffs:'     And  the  utmoft  ad- 
vance he  makes  is  a  general  promife,  "  that  if^ 
**  after  having  heard  what  he  had  to  alledge  in 
**  vindication  of  himfelf,  the  pope  (hould  be  of 
**  opinion,  that  he  had  done  wrong  or  gone  too 
**  far  in  any  particular,  he  was  very  willing  to 
**  do  whatfoever  might  be  proper,  as  he  Jbould 
•*  be  advifed  thereupon^  by  bis  clergy  and  barons^ 
*'  agreeably  to  the  cujioms^   the  dignities^    and  the 
•*  majejiy  of  his  kingdom^' 

This  was  keeping  the  affair  in  the  hands  of 
his  parliament,  and  even  tying  them  down,  in 
any  counfel  they  Ihould  give  him,  to  a  confor- 
mity with  his  laws  and  royal  prerogatives.  He 
further  added,  **that,  //  any  perfon  fiould  attempt 
**  to  obJlruU  tbofe  laws  and  prerogatives^  or  anywife 
**  derogate  from  them,  be  Jbould  e/leem  him  a  publick 
**  enemy  and  manif eft  traitor  to  the  kingdom,'*  There^^  j^^^^, 
is  alfo  a  letter  written  by  Matilda  to  Becket,  after lu. 
(he  had  begun  to  negociate  with  her  fon,  and  knew 

his 
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A,  D.  iitf;.  his  mind,  in  which  (he  affirms"  to  that  prelate,  and 
bids  him  reckon  upon  it,  as  a  mod  certain  truth, 
**  thai  U  would  be.  impoffible  for  him  to  regain    the 
"  king's  favour^  unfefs  by  great  humility  and  tmft 
"  evident  moderation.^*     It  appears  by  another  let- 
v.Epift.44.  (^j.^  that  the  archbiftiop  of  Rouen  was  joined   by 
Alexander  in   this  mediation  with  the  emprefs; 
and  that  Henry,  in  hi&  anfwer  to  that  prelate*s 
exhortations,  had  complained  of  Becket,  as  having 
afted  againft  his  perfon  and  kingdom  in  a  very 
iniquitov,s^  infolent^  /editions^  and  rebellious  manner: 
mojl  wickedly  endeavouring  to  defame  bis  reputation^ 
and^  as  far  as  be  could^  to  diminijb  the  dignities  of 
bis  realm.     But  the  negociation  was  ended  by  the 
death  of  Matilda.     On  the  tenth  of  September, 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  feven,  (he* 
BeccenTfiib  died  at  Roucn,  to  which  city  fhe  had  been  a  mu- 
«na  1167.  nificent  benefaftrefs,   having  built  there  a  ftone 
fub7nn°     bridge,  which  was  accounted  one  of  the  nobleft 
»»^*-        works  of  that  age  :  the  river  Seine,  which  it  tra- 
tiqutte°s  de  vcrfcd,  being  deep  and  broad  in  that  place,  and 
h  viiie  dc  ^hg  |;i jg  flowing  with  great  ftrength.     Her  bounty 
was  likewife  difplayed  in  many  pious  and  cliarita- 
ble  donations,  exceeding  thofe  of  any  king  con- 
temporary with  her  in  the  whole  chriflian  world. 
Nor  yet  was  (he  fatisfied  with  the  afts  of  publick 
fpirit  and  chi^rity  done  in  her  life-time,  but  left  by 
her  will  large  fums  of  money  to  lepers  and  other 
poor  people,  as  well  as  to  convents  and  churches; 
which  her    fon    paid,    with  a    moft  exail    and 
honourable  fidelity,   according   to  her  directions. 
When  he  had  acquitted  himfclf  of  that  duty,  and 
feen  her  body  interred,  as  (he  had  defired  it  might 
be,  in  the  abby  of  Bee,  he  fought  a  remedy  for 
his  grief  by   renewing  his   attention  to  publick 
I  bufinefs. 

The  earldom  of  Mortagne,  which  had  defcend- 

ed 
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ed  from  King  Stephen  to  his  younger  fon  William,  a.  D.1167. 
was,  on  the  deceafe  of  that  monarch,  confidered 
as  an  efcheat,  and  granted  by  Henry  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  to  his  own  young- 
eft  brother,  who  dying  without  iflue,  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty  four,  this  great  fief  was 
reannexed  to  the  demefne  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  it  had  been  formerly  granted 
to  Stephen  by  King  Henry  the  Firft.  But  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Stephen,  claimed  it  in  her  right.  The  quef- 
tion  was  whether  the  fief  was  heretable  by  females : 
for  all  were  not  fo  at  this  time.  But  the  cuftom 
of  making  them  fo  being  now  become  general,  the 
pretenfion  of  this  prince  was  fuppofed  to  be  equi- 
table, and  ftrongly  fupported  by  his  brother,  the 
earl  of  Flanders.  Whether  they  made  their  de- 
mand immediately  after  the  death  of  William 
Plantagenet,  05  not  till  fhe  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fixty  fix,  when,  the  affairs  of  Henry  being 
more  embarraft,  he  could  lefs  fafely  refift  an  ap- 
plication of  this  nature,  I  cannot  difcover :  but 
it  appears  that  they  prefled  it  during  the  courfe 
of  that  year,  and  alfo  another  pretenfion  of  the 
earl  of  Boulogne  to  fome  revenues  in  England, 
which  as  he  aflerted,  belonged  to  hini  by  ancient^ -^^^^'^^ 
right.  Thefe  muft  have  been  the  grants  made  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Euftace  earl  of  Bou- 
logne ;  and  as  Stephen  had  pofleft  them  by  virtue 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Euftace,  fo 
his  daughter,  to  whom  the  rights  of  her  mother 
had  devolved,  might  give  her  hufband  a  title  to 
them  indifputably  good.  But  it  is  probable  that 
King  Henry,  upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  and 
while  ftie  was  ftill  in  her  convent,  had  given  them 
to  fome  baron,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive 
of  them  upon  her  quitting  the  veil.  Whateyer  his 
reafons  may  have  been,  he  rejedled  the  demand  of 

the 
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A. D.I  167. the  earl  of  Boulogne,  both  with  relation  to  thefe, 
and  to  the  earldom  of  Mortagne ;  which  fo  exalper- 
ated  the  two  brothers,  that  they  jointly  formed  a 
dcfign  of  invading  his  kingdom,  while  he  was  de- 
tained on  the  contii  ent,  ard  neceflltated  to  employ 
a  great  part  of  his  ftrength  in  fuftaining  the  war  a- 
gainft  Louis.  Six  hundred  vefl'els  were  prepared 
by  the  earl  of  Boulc^e,  to  carry  over  into  Eng- 
lai'.d  an  army  of  Flemings ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  rne 
plan  of  this  invafion  was  concerted  with  the  kings 
of  France  and  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  princes  of 
Wales.  Perhaps  too  they  might  count  upon  the 
intended  excommunication  of  Henry  by  Becket, 
and  upon  the  interdift  with  which  he  direatened 
the  realm  ;  from  whence  it  was  probable  fuch  in- 
teftine  commotions  might  arifr,  as  would  greatly 
favour  their  purpofe.  It  has  been  mentioned  be- 
scetheforc-^^'^^'  that  tlic  clofc alUancc  of  Henr}' with  the  earls 
going  book,  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  was  one  of  the  rea(bns 
p  */*•  that  made  him  not  very  follicitous,  in  thefirft  years 
of  his  reign,  to  re-eftablifli  the  maritime  power  of 
his  kingdom,  which  had  declined  under  Stephen  ; 
as  he  thought  it  certain  that  their  (hipping  would 
on  p.  11  occaiions  be  em.ployed  rather  to  ferve  than 
annoy  him.  But  there  is  no  permanent  fafety  in 
any  reliance  on  a  foreign  defence,  efpecially  if 
it  produces  or  encourages  a  negkiil  of  any  necef^ 
fary  part  of  the  nationalftrength.  This  Henry  now 
experienced  ;  .ind  he  miglithave  fufFered  ejctreme- 
ly  by  tlic  low  (late  of  his  navy,  if  the  number  y.d 
difcipline  of  his  Englilh  militia  had  not  fupphed 
that  deOxl.  Richard  dc  Luci,  as  grand  judiciary, 
and  guardian  of  the  realm  in  the  abfence  of  the 
kii'.g,  commaridt*d  thcfc  forces ;  the  earl  of  Leicef- 
ter,  at  this  time,  being  difabled  from  ading,  by 
anil)  ft.ueofhcakh,  which  not  longafterwardscauf- 
td  his  death.     By  the  care  aird  conduct  of  Richard, 

all 
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all  the  coafts  were  fo  covered  with  large  bodies  of  ^-^J^-  ^^' 
foldiers,  whom  the  laws  of  thofe  times  had  trained  fub  ton. 
to  arms,  and  enabled  the  crown  to  call  forth,  upon  '*^7- 
any  emergency,  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  two  earls  were  deterred,  notwithftanding 
the  fiiperiority  of  their  maritime  forces,  fi:om  at- 
tempting to  land.     Yet  Henry,  in  all  whofe  coun- 
feis  refentment  yielded  to  policy^  being  apprehen- 
five  that  their  enmity  might  hurt  him  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  encourage  the  king  of  France  to  conti- 
nue a  war,  which  he  defired  to  end,  offered  the 
earl  of  Boulogne,  in  lieu  of  all  claims,  an  annual  t^pid  44. 
penfion  of  a  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which   in  *  *• 
thofe  days  was  equivalent  to  one  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand in  thefe.  Both  the  brothers  hereupon  declared 
themfelves  fatisfied;   and  the   earl  of  Boulogne 
obliged  himfelf,  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
to  ferve  the  king  as  his  vaflal  •,  the  penfion  he  was 
to  receive  being  confidered  as  a  benefice^  which  re-S'^Pp*"''* 
quired  from  him  a  return  of  homage  and  fealty.  \%m\\'m 
Thefe  ftipuiations  were  in  reality  of  much  the  fame  ^7"5°!*' 
purport  with  the  fuhftdiary  treaties  of  our  times.  146,  14^' 
And  certainly,  though  it  is  dangerous  and  impoli- 
tick  in  a  government,  to  truft  its  defence  and  fe- 
curity  to  foreign  forces  alone^  or  to  place  its  chief 
dependetice  upon  any  aids  from  abroad ;  yet  to  cor- 
roborate and  encreafe  the  ftrength  of  a  nation  by 
treaties  of  this  kind  with  foreign  powers,  has  ever 
been  efteemed  an  adt  of  good  policy,,  and  praAifed 
by  ftates  the  moft  renowned  for  their  wifdom  and 
military  virtue.     The  kings  of  England  particular-^ 
ly,  even  thofe  of  the  higheft  fpirit  and  moft  war- 
like difpofitions,  have  continually  done  it,  from 
the  earlieft  times.     But  they  took  great  care  that 
the  payment  of  thefe  ftipulated  pennons  to  foreign 
princes  (hould  not  be  conftrued  to  imply  any  de* 
pende7ice  on  thofe  to  whom  they  gave  them  j  but 
fliould  appear  to  be  an  aft  of  political  prudence,  in 
which,  though  the  interefti^f  both  the  contradirg 
Vol.  II.  K  k  partita 
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A  D.I  167.  parties  was  confidered  alike,  yet  the  fuperiority  was 
V  MaimA).  fuppofcd  to  be  OH  the  fide  of  the  giver.     Williarri 
deHcn.  1.  i.of  Malmfbury  tells  us,  that  King  Henry  the  Firft, 
"'  ^  ^'^'      when  Robert  the  Second,  earl  of  Flanders,  arro- 
gantly demanded  of  him  a  penfion,  or  annual  fub- 
hdy,  of  three  hundred  marks,  which  the  earl's  fa^ 
ther  had  received  from  William  Rufus,  returned 
this  anfwer,  "  that  the  kings  of  England  were  not 
**  accuftomed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Flemings;  nor 
"  would  he,  through  fear,  bring  a  ftain  on  the  in- 
"  dependence  and  liberty  of  his  crown,  which  his 
"  predeceflbrs  had  maintained.     If  therefore   the 
"  earl,  would  tnift  to  his  inclinations,  he  would, 
^*  when  he  found  occafion,  give  to  bim^  as  to  a  re- 
**  lation  and  a  friend ;  but  any  demand  of  this  na- 
"  ture  fliould  be  abfolutely  reftifed."     This  was  a 
declaration  agreeable  to  the  wifdom  and  dignity  of 
that  king ;  but,  having  (hewn  a  proper  fphrrt  in  re- 
scf Rymtr'ft  fifting  the  claim,  he  afterwards  followed  the  policy 
Fcedera,v.i.Qf  j^jg  father  and  brother,  in  attaching  to  himfeify 
by  a  fubfidiary  treaty,  the  matter  of  a  countryy 
which  was  fo  conveniently  fituated  either  to  aflift 
or  annoy  the  realm  of  England. 
Ibidem,  p.       Similar  meafures  were  taken  by  King  Henry  the 
fo^n^c*^  Second.     In  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
Appendix  to  three  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodorick  eart 
:hi.sbook.    ^  Flanders,  and  Philip,  his  fon;  by  which  they 
agreed  to  become  vaffals  to  him  and  his  fon,  the 
heir  apparent  of  his  crown,  in   confideration  of  a 
yearly  penfion  of  five  hundred  marks ;  four  hun- 
dred of  which  were  to  be  paid  to  Theodorick,  and, 
after  his  d<;ath,  to  his  fon  ;  and  one  hundred  to  liis 
confort,  the  countefs  of  Flanders,  who  was  aunt 
to  Kirg  Herry  :  but,  in   cafe  of  her  death,  the 
whole  lum  of  five  hundred  marks  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  earl.     This  penfion  is  declared  by  the  words 
of  the  treaty  to  be  ^?  feudal  grant -^  and,  in  return 
for  it,  bcfidcs  the  homage  and  -fealty,  which  the 
earl  and  his  f:>n  were  obliged  to,  they  particularly 
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promifed,  that  they  would  faithfully  aflift  the  king^-  v.  1167* 
and  his  fon  to  maintain  and  defend  the  kingdom  of 
England  againft  all  perfons  whatfoever ;  only  with 
a  referve  of  their  fealty  to  Louis  their  fovereign  t 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  of  the  faid  king- 
dom by  any  other  foreign  power,  or  of  any  confi- 
derable  rebellion  within  it,  the  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  come  to  the  afliftance  of  the  king  and 
his  fon,  wilb  a  thou/and  knights^  or  military  tenants^ 
each  of  whom  (as  appears  by  one  article  of  the 
treaty)  was  to  bring  with  bim  three  borfes.  The 
term  of  their  fervice  was  not  limited  to  any  num- 
ber of  days,  but  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  ne- 
ceflity  which  called  them  over.  And  they  were 
bound,  if  required,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  king, 
upon  their  arrival  in  England,  that  they  would  be 
true  to  his  fervice.  The  king,  or  his  fon,  was  to 
find  fhips  to  bririg  them  over  and  carry  them  back 
into  Flanders,  and  was  to  maintain  them  the  whole 
time  of  their  abode  in  England,  and  indemnify 
them  for  all  lofles  fuftained  by  them  there,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  was  cuftomary  with  refpeft  to  the 
knights  of  the  king's  own  houfehold.  Certain 
cafes  were  mentioned,  in  which  the  carl  and  his 
fon  were  to  be  freed  from  the  obligation  of  coming 
over  to  England  and  ferving  in  their  own  perfons ; 
but  no  exception  was  fpecified  with  refpedt  to  the 
troops,  which,  even  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from 
the  king  of  France,  were  to  be  fent  into  England, 
when  lummoned  by  Henry,  and  to  be  ready  to 
embark  within  forty  days  after  the  fummons  were 
received.  The  earl  and  his  fon  were  to  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours,  by  counfels  and  entreaties,  to 
hinder  the  king  of  France  from  invading  England 
in  perfon ;  but,  if  he  fhould  invade  it,  and  bring 
over  with  him  either  the.earlor  his  fon,  they  pro- 
mi  fed  to  come  with  as  few  of  their  own  forces  as 
they  pbflibly  could,  without  incurring  a  forfeiture 
of  the  fief  they  held  of  the  French  crown. 

Kk  2,  By 
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A.  D.  11^7-     By  another  article  of  this  treaty  any  vaflals 
Flanders  were  permitted  to  ferve  the  king  of  En 
land  or  his  Ton ;  and  a  fi^e  paiTage  was  allowed 
them  from  the  feveral  ports  of  Flanders,  or  of  ti 
earldom  of  Boulogne. 

Thefe  were  the  principal  'ankles  relating 
England.  There  were  others  by  which  the  carl 
Flanders  and  his  Con  engaged  likewife  to  bring  fbn 
cavalry  to  the  king  or  the  prince,  in  Normandy  < 
in  Maine,  upon  terras  fomewhat  different,  whi< 
fieeRymer's  it  wiU  not  he  neceifary  to^particularife  here.  Tl 
Fader*,  wholc  was  formed  upon  the  plan  of  a  fuhfidiai 
treaty,  or  convention,  made  in  the  year  elev^ 
hundred  and  one,  and  renewed  two  years  afte 
wards,  by  King  Henry  the  Firft,  with  Robert  d 
Second,  earl  ot  Flanders.  A  tranfcript  of  it  fro 
Rymer's  Foedera  is  inferted  in  the  Appendix  b 
longing  to  this  book,  as  it  contains  many  thing 
which,  to  the  curiofity  of  an  antiquary,  may  1 
worthy  of  notice. 

|j  While  thefe  affairs  were  tranfafting  on  this  fi< 

of  the  Alpes,  Pope  Alexander  had  in  Italy  expei 
V  Aooties  ^^^^  ^^^  great  revolutions  of  fortune.     The  en 
Baron.       pcroufs  arms,  in  the  fpring  and  fiunmer  of  tl 
Frtiifd     y^^^  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  feven,  had  been 
Pagi  Brevi-  fuccefsful,  that  he  had  entered  Rome  as  a  conque 
oth^Muro-^^'  and  had  caufed  himfelf  and  the  emprefs  to  1 
M,  fub  lo-  crowned  by  the  antipope,  on  the  thirtieth  day 
chJw  a**ud  J^^y^  ^^  ^^^  church  of  St.  Peter ;    Alexander  ha 
Murat.      ing  been  forced  to  yield  to  his  competitor  the  L 
chron*  Tri-  ^^^^  palace,  and  fly  to  Beneventum.     But,  on  d 
vet.  f«b  CO-  fecond  of  Auguft,  the  in^rial  army  was  attack< 
dcmaono.   j^y  ^  peftilential  fever,  caufed  by  the  bad  air 
Rome,  which  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  is  mort 
to  ftrangers,  efpecially  after  rain,  a  great  quanti 
of  which  then  happened  to  fall,  and  was  immediat 
ly  fucceeded  by  violent  heats.      The  diftemp 
raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  in  fix  or  feven  da 
the  emperour  loft  the  greateft  part  of  his  forc( 

ai 
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and  almoft  all  the  nobility  that  attended  him  in^*^  »^^7. 
Ithis  expedition,    among  whom  was  his  chancel- 
lour,  thearchbifliopofColome;  his  coufm-german, 
the  duke  of  Rotenburg,   who  was  fon  of  the  late 
emperour,  Conrade  the  Third ;  and  fcveral  other 
great  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire.     To  favc 
the  remains  of  his  army,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Rome  and  the  Campania  ;  but  the  contagion 
purfued  him  :    two  thoufand  died  on  their  march, 
before  he  could  get  into  Lombardy  :  and  moft  of 
thofe  who  furvived  continued  for  fome  time  in  a 
fick  and  languid  condition.    This  fudden  calamity,  v.  Epift.  a^ 
which  Becket,  in  a  lettei*  to  Alexander,  compares  ^5»  8^- i"- 
to  the  deftruftion  of  the  Aflyrian  army  under  Sen- 
nacharib,  gave  fuch  a  weight  to  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication and  depoiition,  which  that  pontiff 
foon  afterwards  pronounced  againft  the  emperour, 
that  moft  of  the  cities  in  Lombardy  rovolted  from 
him  :  and  Rome  itfelf  would  have  returned  under 
the  power  of  Alexander,  if  the  hoftages  given  to 
the  emperour  by  the  principal  citizens  had  not  re- v.  Epift.  «(f. 
ftrained  the    fenators  from  admitting  him  within  *•  "• 
their  walls. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Italy,  about  the 
time  when  the  legates,  fent  by  Alexander  to  Henry 
on  Becket's  affair,  came  into  France.  They  had 
fet  out  from  Rome  at  they  beginning  of  January, 
but  did  not  arrive  at  Montpellier  till  the  end  of 
Oftober  in  the  ye:.r  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
feven,  having,  in  order  to  avoid  the  emperour's 
troq)s,  or  from  other  fecret  reafons,  been  mucH  de- 
layed in  their  joufney.  On  their  coming  into  France,^  „  .^ 
Cardinal  William  of  Pavia  wrote  to  Becket  a  veryi.  ii. 
civil  and  amicable  letter,  excufing  fome  appear- 
ances in  his  paft  conduft,  which  that  prelate  might 
have  feen  in  djfagreeable  lights,  by  the  neceflity  he 
was  under  of  endeavouring  to  gain  fuch  a  credit 
with  the  king,  as  might  render  his  interceflions  for 
peace  more  effedual.     To  this  Becket  wrote  an       . 

K  k  3  anfwen.  ii.''*  '^^' 
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A.  D.  1 1^7.  anfwer  fo  rude  and  ofFenfive,  that  John  of  Salilbury, 
to  whofe  infpedlion  he  thought  proper  to  fubmit  it 
before  it  was  fent  to  the  cardinal,  frankly  told  hini, 
v.Epift.io.**  that,  in  his  judgment,  a  courier  of  the  pope  ought 
I  ii.         <*  not  to  have  received  fucb  language  from  bim  ;  and 
"  that,  if  the  cardinal  were  to  fend  both  letters  to 
*'  the  pope,  bis  own  writing  would  conviSl  bim  of  tbe 
**  cbarge  of  rancour  and  contumacy  brougbt  again/i 
V.  Enift.  I o. "  ^^^  h  ^^^  ^^S'*'    Whereupon  he  wrote  another^ 
II.  1.  ii.     and  then  a  third,  which  he  likewife  fubmitted  to 
the  corredtion  of  his  friend  ;  but  ftill  there  remain- 
ed fuch  a  bittemefs  and  virulence  in  the  ftyle,  that 
V  Enift      J^'^  ^^  Salifbury  cxprefled  himfelf  much  diflatis- 
Lii.     *^*fied  with  them,  and  compofed  one  for  him,  which 
was  probably  fent  to  the  legate.     He  himfelf  wrote 
another,  full  of  the  gcoffm  adulation,  to  Cardinal 
Otto,  the  coUegue  of  William  of  Pavia,  who,  he 
thought,  was  lefs  his  enemy,  though  not  much  his 
friend.     Notwithftanding  the  notoriety  of  his  being 
difpleafed  with  the  legation  itfelf,    as  unneceflary 
V.  Epift.  18.  and  hurtftil  to  his  affairs,  he  told  this  legate,  "  tbat 
"'         "  upon- tbe  news  of  bis  coming  tbe  wbole  congregation 
"  of  Cbrift's  hanifbed  flock   triumphed  with  joy  and 
"  thankfgiving  j  as  if  an  angel  bad  been  fent  down 
"  from  heaven  to  comfort  tbe  church  and  free  tbe 
''  clergy  ;    and  that,    although  his  colleeue  wa^ 
^'  fufpefted  by  many,  as  a  favourer  of  the  king, 
"  and  capable  of  being  corrupted  to  the  ruin  of  the 
**  church  ;    yet   it    was    believed,    tbat  fe,  with 
"  Mofes^  bad  tbe  angel  of  tbe  Lord^  that  iSy  the  holy 
"  y/>/V*/>,  going  before  bim  in  the  law^  who  would  ah 
"  waysprotc^  him,  and  notfuffer  bim  to  have  another 
"  God^  or  to  prefer  either  rewards^  orperfon,  or  caufe^ 
*'  to  tbe  divine  wordy     In  another  part  of  this  letter 
Becket  exprcfles  a  hope,  that  the  fufpicions  con- 
ceived of  William  of  Pavia  might  be  falfe,  and  that 
his  intimacy  with  Henry  might  turn  in  the  end  to 
The  deliverance  of  the  church,  the  falvation  of  the 
king,  ard  the  glory  of  God ;  but  cautions  both  the  ler 

gate§ 
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gates  noi  to  put  any  confidence  in  tbofe  falfe  prophets^  a.  d.  ji^;. 

ihofe  Balaams^   the  Englijb  bijbops  ;  and  tells  Car^ 

dinal  Otto,  that  he  believes  him  ;o  be  "  the  man 

^'  of  God,  fent  into  England  to  relieve  the  defola.te 

*'  Shunanite,  and  cure  the  powerful  Syrian  of  bis  le^ 

*'  P^^fy  \  ^^  ^^  the  fame  time  to  infli^on  the  Gebazis 

*'  who  followed  bim  tbe  punifbment  tbey  deferved** 

And,   among  the  efFeds  which  he  expedled  from 

the  recovery  of  Henry,  he  mentions  a  full  reftitution 

of  all  tbatbad  been  taken  from  bimfelfand  bis  friends^ 

'witb  fecurity  and  favour  to  tbem^   and  liberty  and 

peace  to  tbe  cburcb  :    adding,  "  tbat  it  was  to  be 

*'  hoped  from  the  penitence  of  the  king^  tbat  be  would 

**  not  contend  any  longer  for  tbe  maintenance  of  his 

*'  cuftoms^  which  the  pope  bad  condemned  with  the 

*'  unanimous  cohfent  of  the  cardinals ;  nor  require  any 

^'  oaths ^  which  Could  not  he  kept  without  violating  the' 

"  catholick faith  and  religidn'' 

All  thefe  things  were  thrown  in  to  make  the  car- 
dinals fenfible  of  the  inutility  of  attempting,  by  any 
gentle  methods,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  be^  . 
tween  him  and  the  king,  who  they  might  be  fure 
would  not  yield  to  fuch  demands.  And,  as  Wil- 
liam of  Pavia  had  faid*  in  the  letter  he  fent  to  him, 
that  he  w^  come,  with  his  coUegue,  to  determine 
tbe  queftions  between  him  and  the  king  of  England^ 
he  took  great  umbrage  at  thefe  words,  and  wrote 
thereupon  to  the  pope,  ^  that,  from  the  tenour  of  v.  Epift  m, 
**  the  letters  which  he  and  the  king  of  France  had  *•  »• 
*'  received  from  his  Holinefe,  he  had  rather  exped- 
*'  ed  the  confolation  of  peace,  than  tbe  confufi^n 
**  which  would  arife  from  tbe  decijion  of  queftions 
*^  between  him  and  tbe  king  of  England'^  He  like- 
*'  wife  ventured  to  fay,  *'  that  the  cardinal 
**  abovementioned  was  not  a  perfon  to  whofe  au-.* 
^  thority  or  judgement  in  this  caufe  he  ought 
*'  to  be  fubjeft ;  it  being  contrary  to  altjufticCy  that 
^  he  Jhpuld  JubmH  to  he  tried  or  examined  by  one 
^  who  fought  to  trajfick  witb  his  blood.  WTierer 
K  k  A  ''  for^ 
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A.D.  ii^7;«4  fore  he  entreated  his  Holinefs,  tliat  he  would 
*'  at  lead  annul   the  authority  of  this  legate  fo 
*'  far,  as  it  had  any  relation  to  him  or  his  caufe." 
This  requeft  was  partly  founded  upon  a  report, 
or  furmife,  which  then  prevailed,  that  the  fee  of 
Canterbury  was  promifed  to  William  of  Pavia, 
if  the  depofition  of  Becket  (hould  by  his  means 
be  efFedted.     Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in 
that  furmife,  which  certainly  does  not  feem  proba- 
ble, Henry's  eager  defire  that  he  (hould  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  determination  of  this  caufe,  and  his 
known  attachment  to  that  prince,  were  reafbns  fuf- 
ficient  tojuftify  the  archbilhop  in  excepting  againft 
him  as  a  judge.     But  fmce  there  was  no  likelihood 
that  Alexander,  to  whom  he  had  done  many  fen- 
vices,  fliould  revoke  the  commiffion  he  had  given 
him,   thefe  complaints  and  declarations  of  illhu* 
mour  in  Becket  could  do  that  prelate  no  fervice, 
but  might  anger  the  pope,  and  render  the  conditio 
ons  of  that  reconciliation,  which  this  cardinal  was 
employed  to  mediate  for  him,    ftill  lefs  advan- 
tageous. 
vcpift.j4.     The  two  legates,  in  a  joint  anfwer,  which  they 
made  to  his  letters,  exprefled  themfelves  much  diC- 
fatisfied  at  his  loading  their  negociation  with  lb 
many  difficulties,  which  they  thought  infurmount- 
able ;  and  plainly  told  him,  that  the  infilling  on 
fuch  points  at  this  time,  particularly  on  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him  and  his 
followers,  would  be  very  imprudent,  and  was  what, 
without  the  knowledge  and  confent  of  the  pope, 
they  would  by  no  means  agree  to.     After  many 
peevirti  and  affefted  delays  on  his  pait,  they  had  a 
conference  with  him,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  eleven  hur.dred  and  fifty  feven,  at 
Planches,  a  town  of  the  Erei:ch  Vexiji.     On  their 
return  into  Normandy  they  lent  the  pope  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  palTed  in  that  meeti-  g.     In  this 
V  Fpiftigj^j-.^j.  ^{j^y  f^y^  u  ^j^jjj.^  ^jp3^  ^j^^jj.  jiriival  in  King 

Hcnr)  *s 
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"  Henry's  dominions,  they  found  the  dif5<fen€eA.D.ii«7. 

*'  between  liim  and  Becket  much  more  inflamed 

*'  than  they  wiflied  :  for  he  himftlf  and  the  better 

*'  part  of  his  court  afiimied,  that  the  arChbi(hop 

*'  had  vehemently  excited  the  king  of  France  a- 

"  g^rift  him,  and  had  alfo  induced  his  relation, 

**  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  before  had  been  void 

*'  of  any  rancour  towards  him,  to  defy  him  on  a 

**  fudden,  and  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  make 

**  war  upon  him  ;  as  he  certainly  knew,  and  as, 

**  by  evident  indications,  was  fuffieiently  apparent.'* 

They  then  proceed  to  acquaint  the  pope,  *'  that, 

*'  in  their  firft  audience  of  ^lenry,  they  delivered 

*'  into  his  hands  the  letters  they  brought,  which 

"  having  read  and  confidered,  and  finding  them 

^*  lefs  fatisfaiftory  to  him  than  fome  others,  which 

"  his  Holinefs  had  fent  him  before,  on  that  afFair, 

"  he  fhewed  great  indignation  ;    ar.d  the  more, 

*'.  becaufp,  as  he  told  them,  he  undoubtedly  knew, 

'*  that  fince  their  departure  from  Rome  the  arch- 

"  bi(hop  had  received  letters,  which  entirely  ex- 

**  empted  him  from  their  jurifdidion.     He  like- 

*'  wife  affirmed,  with  the  concurrent  teftimonies  of 

*'  all  the  bifhops  there  prefent,  that  what  his  Ho- 

*'  linefs  had  been  told  concerning  the  ancient  cu(^ 

**  toms  of  England  was  not  founded  on  truth :  and 

"  further  offered,  that  if  any,  which  were  repug- 

"  riant  to  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,   (hould  appear 

^*  to  have  been  added  in  bis  time^  he  was  willing  to 

*'  annul  them  according  to  the  judgement  of  his 

''  Holinefs." 

I  need  not  obferve  that  in  this  offer  the  king 
rifqued  nothing;  but  the  legates  continue  their 
narration  by  faying,  "  that  they  had  laboured, 
*'  conjointly  with*  all  the  principal  clergy  of  Hen- 
**  ry's  dominions,  to  prevail  upoi  that  monarch 
*'  to  approve  of  their  ading,  not  ojly  as  judges,  ^ 
"  but  alfo  mediators,  between  him  and  the  arc'i 
"  biftiop,  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  mig!it 

"  i;ot 
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^D.  ii57.«<  not  be  cut  off;  and  had  fent  their  own  chaplains 
*'  with    letters  to   that  prelate,   in  which   they 
**  named  a  fafe  place,  where  he  might  confer 
*'  with    them  on  the    approaching  feaft  of  St. 
**  Martin.    But    he,    pretending    fome    excufes^ 
*'  which  they  did  not  think  worth  repeating  put 
*'  off  the  day  of  their  meeting  till  the  nineteenth 
*'  of  November,  at  which  delay   the  king   ex- 
^*  prefled  a  deeper  refentment  than  they  could 
*'  have  beheved.    And  when  Becket,  notwithftand- 
*'  ing  the  offer  they  made  him  of  a  fafe  con- 
*'  duft,   wouW  by  no  means  confent   to    meet 
**  them  on  the  borders  of  Henry's  country  ad- 
*'  jacent  to  the  French  territory,  they  fo  far  de- 
**  ferred  to  him,  as  to  repair  to  a  place  within 
*'  the  bounds  of  that    territory,   which  he   ap* 
*'  pointed  himfelf,  left  his  being  deprived  of  the 
**  benefit  of  this  conference  (hould  be  imputed  to 
*'  them." 

Confidering  the  refped  which  Becket  owed  to 
the  dignity  ofthe  legates,  and  the  profeflionshe  had 
niade   to  Cardinal  Otto,  his  behaviour  on    this 
occafion  can  be  only  accounted  for,   by   the  ar- 
rogance of  his  temper,  and  a  fixed  refohition  to 
avoid,  or  at  leaft  to  delay,  any  treaty  with  the 
king.     For  he  certainly  could  not  juftify  the  dif- 
truft   he  cxpreflfed  of  that  monarch,   in  refufing 
to  meet  the  legates  at  the  place  they  appointed, 
even  with  a  fafe  condu6t.     There  was  indeed  no 
occafion   for  any  fecurity,  except   the  honour  of 
ihofe  minifters,   which  Henry,  for  his  own  fake, 
would  rot  have  violated.     They  go  on  to  tell  the 
.  pope,  "  that  they  had  begun  the  conference  with 
*'  the  archbifhop,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade, 
^'  and  earneftly  exhorting  him  to  Ihew  fuch  liu- 
^'  mility  towards  the  king,  who  had  heaped  upon 
*'  him  fo  many  benefits,  as  might  afford  them 
**  fome  matter  whereon  to  ground  a  negociation 
**  for  roaking  his  peace.     To  which  he  had  an- 

**  fwered 
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^*  fwered^  after  a  private    confultation  with  his  a.  0.1157. 

*'  friends,  that  he  would  fufficiently ,  humble  him- 

"  felf  towards  the  king,  faving  the  honour  of  Gody 

*'  the  liberty  of  the  churchy  the  dignity  of  kis  own 

**  perfony  the  pojfejftons  of  the  churcheSy  the  jujiice  due 

*'  to  bimfelf  and  tbofe  who  belonged  to  him.     That, 

*'  upon  his*  enumerating  all  thefe  exceptions,  they 

*'  had  urged  to  him  the  neceffity  of  fpscifying 

*'  his  demands ;  which  he  not  doing,  they  a(ked 

*'  him,  whether,  upon  the  points  that  were  fpc- 

*'  cified  in  the  letters  of  his  Holinefs,  he  would 

*'  fubmit  to  their  judgement ;  as  the  king  and  the 

*'  appellant  bifhops  had  promifed  to  do ;  To  which 

*'  he  immediately  anfwefed  that  he  had  not  re- 

*'  ceived  from  his  Holinefe  any  fuch  command ; 

*^  buty  if  he  and  all^who  belonged  to  him  were  firfl 

"  ahfolutely  rejioredy  be  would  then  proceed  in  this 

*'  matter  according  to  the  orders  he  Jbould  receive 

*'  from  the  apojlolical  fee.  ^  That  die  conference 

^*  being  thus  ended,  and  his  words  having  been 

**  fuch  as  had  no  tendency  either  to  a  trial  of  his 

"  caufe,  or  an  agreement  with  Henry,  they  had 

**  made  their  report  to  that  monarch,  concealing 

^*  many  things,  and  foftening  others,  as  well  as 

"  they  could.     Whereupon  the  kiig  and 'his  chief 

**  nobility  began  to  aflert,  that,  he  was  nrw  fully 

*'  cleared  by  the  archbifbop's  refufing  judgement'* 

Againft  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  nothing  is 
faid  by  the  legates :  but  they  add,  "  that  the  Eng- 
"  li(h  prelates,  with  many  of  the  clergy  there 
*'  prefent,  earneftly  enquired  of  them,  whether  by 
"  any  fpecial  mandate,  or  by  their  general  legan- 
**  tine  powers,  they  could  compel  him  to  fubmit 
*-'  to  their  judgement?  And  finding  their  authority 
*'  infufficient,  either  to  determine  the  caufe,  or  to 
*'  proted  the  appellants  againft  the  archbifhop, 
"  they  had  unanimoufly  agreed  to  renew  their  ap- 
*'  peal  to  his  Holinefs,  till  the  next  feaft  of  St. 
^^  Martin  j  in  the  mean  while  putting  themfelvcs 

*1  ar4 
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A. D.I  167. «  and  the  whole  realm  of  England  under  his 
"  proteftion." 

This  was  procnrinc  another  year  of  delay,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  uiey  might  hope  for  fome  al- 
teration in  their  favonr,  either  from  the  diftrefs  of 
the  pope,  or,  perhaps,  from  his  deaiji.  The  le- 
gates gave  their  confent  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  in- 
forming Alexander,  "that  they  had  forbidden 
"  Becket  to  attempt  any  thing,  during  this  inter- 
*'  val,  againft  the  fubjefts  or  kingdoiA  of  Eng- 
"  land/'  And  they  concluded  with  exhorting 
"  him  to  proceed  in  this  affair  with  great  cir- 
'*  cumfpeaion." 

But  Becket  himfelf  wrote  to  Alexander  au 
account  of  what  had  palled  in  this  interview  with 
v.Epia.  30,  them,  which  contains  fome  particulars  not  mcnti- 
^"'  oned  in  theirs,  and  a  laboured  defence  of  his  own 
condudt.  After  thanking  his  Holinefs  for  having 
abridged  the  authority  given  at  firft  to  the  legates, 
he  excufes  his  having  put  off  the  time  of  his  meet- 
ing tilt  m  a  little  longer  than  they  defired,  becaufe 
he  could  not  aflemble  fo  readily  his  exiled  friends, 
whofc  attendance  and  advice  he  thought  he  might 
wart.  As  to  the  charge  brought  againft  him  of 
having  irxited  the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of 
Flanders  to  make  war  upon  his  fovereign,  he  fays 
in  general,  "  that  he  had  effaced  thofe  fufpicions 

with  true  and  probable  arguments ;  and  that  the 

king  of  France  himfelf,  on  the  following  day^ 
"  had,  in  prefence  of  the  cardinals,  fo  far  as  he 
"  was  concerned,  upon  oath  attefted  bis  innocence. 
'^  He  adds,  that  God,  the  fearcher  of  all  hearts, 
"  knew  he  was  free  from  this  offence  •,  for  he 
''  was  not  fo  ill  read  in  the  fcripturcs  as  to  think, 
*'  that,  in  fach  a  caufe,  a  prieft  ought  to  employ 
"  carnal  weapons,  inftead  of  fpiritual,  or  trull  in 
"  princes  or  in  the  arm  of  flefh."  He  then  rc-^ 
lates  to  the  pope  another  particular  of  his  difcourfe 
v/ith  the  legates,  not  related  by  themfclves,  *'  that 

he 
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**  he  was  aiked  by  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  whe-A•^•**^^ 
*'  thcr  (as  he  was  no  better  tham  his  predeceflbrs) 
*'  he  would  promife  the  king,  in  their  prefence,  to 
**  maintain  all  thofe  cuftoms,  which,  under  former 
*'  kings  and  archbiftiops  of  Canterbury,  had  been. 
**  maintained  -,  and  fo,  complaints  on  both  fides be- 
**  ing  quieted,  regain  his  archbifhoprick  and  the 
*'  king's  favour,  if  they  could  be  obtained  for 
'*  him?   To  which  he  replied,  that  none  of  his 
*'  predeceflbrs  had,  by  any  king,  been  conftrained 
'^  to  make  fuch  a  profeflion :  nor  would  he  ever 
*'  promife  obedience  to  cuftoms  which  deftroyed 
"  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  God,  tore-up  the  pri- 
**  vileges  of  the  ^poftolical  fee,  and  were  plainly 
*'  repugnant  to  the  divine   law;  cuftoms,  from 
*'  the  obfervance  of  which  he  had  been  graciouQy 
"  abfolved  by   his  Holrnefs,  in  the  prefence  of 
"  them  and  many  others  at  Sens/'     He  added, 
*'  That,  by  God's  grace,  he  (hould  never  forget 
*'  thofe  words  of  his  Holinefs,  which  fo  well  be- 
"  came  an  apoftolical  mouth,  (hat  tbey  ought  rather 
*'  to  yield  up  their  necks  to  the /word  or  the  axe^  than 
"  confent  to  fuch  wickednefs^  and  fo  forfake  their 
*'  pajloral  charge^  out  of  a  fcandalous  attachment  to 
**  temporal  things^  or  an  inordinate  love  of  life,     Af- 
"  ter  this,  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  being 
"  read,   he  alked  the  legates,    "Whether  they 
"  could  be  obfsrved,  or  even  connived  at,  by  a 
"  prieft,  without  bringing  both  his  order  and  his 
*'  foul  into  danger  ?"  Adding,  that  he  had  fworn 
"  fealty  to  the  ki^-g  faving  bis  order ^  and  would 
*'  fo  keep  it  to  him,  as  not  to  give  up  the  faitli 
"  he  owed  to  God*     But  being  exhorted  to  com- 
"  ply  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  urged  the 
*'  danger  of  the  precedent ;  that  no  perfon  would 
*'  afterwards  dare  to  open  his  mouth  for  ecclefiaf- 
*'  tical  liberty ;  that,  when  the  paftors  gave  way 
*'  in   fuch  a  cowardly  manner,   none  elfe  would 
*'  contend  for  the  defence  of  the  houfe  of  Ifrael ; 

and 
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A.D.  iid7.<^  and  that  neither  his  Holinefs,  nor  any  apof* 
•*  tolical  man,  had  ever  inftrufted  the  church  by 
•*  fuch  examples.*' 

Thefe  are  the  principalpoints  in  which  the  letter 
of  Becket  differs  from  that  of  the  legates ;  but  in 
the  bittemefs  of  his  heart  he  could  not  help  fill- 
ing it  with  the  (harpeft  invedlives  againfl  the  ap- 
pellant bifliops ;  reminding  the  pope,  That  ihy  who 
now  thirfted  for  his  blood  were  the  fame^  who^  up- 
on  the  demand  of  bis  pall^  bad  expreffed  by  tbeir 
letters  the  moft  entire  approbation  of  bis  eleHion^  and 
befhwed  on  his  per/on  the  higbeji  encomiums ;  though^ 
at^  prefent^  contradicting  both  truth  and  themf elves  they 
bady  by  the  impudence  of  lying  and  flattering^  made 
themf  elves  contemptible ;  andy  like  theflaves  in  ancient 
come  die Sy  firjh  affirmed ^  and  then  denied ^  at  the  nod  of 
their  mafter.  He  alfo  complained  to  his  Holinefs, 
"  That,  befides  the  churches  of  Canterbury  and 
**  Tours,  the  king  had  for  a  long  time  detained  in 
**  his  own  hands  no  lefs  than  feven  vacant  bifhop^ 
"  ricks  in  England  and  Normandy^  and  fuffered  iio 
"  paftors  to  be  ordained  in  them.  He  adds,  that 
**  the  clergy  were  given  up  to  the  foldiers  of  that 
*^  prince  to  be  trampled  upon  and  made  their 
*'  pray.  He  alks  the  pope,  how  he  will  anfwer 
*'  the  enduring  of  this  at  the  day  of  judgement  ? 
"  Who  will  refifl  Antichrift  at  his  coming,  if  fo 
*'  little  oppofition  is  made  to  the  vices  and  crimes 
*'  of  his  foreunners  ?'*  It  is^  fays  he,  by  fuch  for^ 
"  bearance  on  our  JidCj  that  the  powers  of  the  world 
*'  grew  infoknt ;  kings  become  tyrants^  fo  as  to  im- 
*'  agine  that  m  righty  no  privilegCy  is  to  be  left  to 
*^  the  churchy  unkfs  at  their  pleaftire.  But  hleffed 
''  is  he  who  takes  and  dafhes  tbeir  little  ones  a* 
"  S^^^^^ft  ^^'^  y?^;/:'.*.  For  if  Judaby  according  to  the 
**  command  of  the  laWy  does  not  root  out  the  Ca^ 
*'  naunitey  be  will  grow  up  againfl  him,  to  be  perpe^ 
"  tually  his  enemy  and  his  fcourge.  Take  courage y 
"  father  and  be  ftrong  ;  for  mori  are  with  us  than 

"  againfl 
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**  againft  us,     The  impious  Frederick  has  already  been  ^  ^  *  »^i' 
^^  crujbed  by  the  Lordy  who  witl  foon  crujb  other? 
**  aifoy  if  they  do  not  repent^  and  make  their  peace 
*'  with  the  church:'     Then  referring  his  Hohnefs 
to  a  verbal  account^  from  the  meflengers  he  fent 
to  him,  of  fome  particulars  which  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  write,  he  addreffes  him  thus;  "  Of  this 
**  let  yOMtferenity  be  well  afliired,  that,  if  I  would 
*'  from  the  beginning  have  acquiefced  in   thofe 
**  wicked  cuftoms,  I  fhould  not  need  the  mediati- 
*Von  of  any  cardinal,  nor  indeed  of  any  man  li- 
*'  ving.     In  vain  do  they  plead  in  defence  of  them 
*^  the   example  of  the  Sicilians  or  the    Hunga- 
*'  rians,    which  would  not  cxcufe  us  in  the  day 
*'  of  judgement,    if   we  (hould    prefer  the  bar-* 
*'  barifm  of  tyrants  to  flpoftolkal  inftitutions^  and 
*'  believe    that    the   infolence    of  fecular  pwers 
*'  fhould  be  the  rule  to  direft  our  life,  rather  than 
*'  the  eternal  teftanient,  confirmed  wrth  the  Wood 
*'  and  death  of  the  fon  of  God/i    He  then  com- 
plains very  bitterly  of  the  psrfccutbn  he  had  fuf- 
fered  for  the  fake  of  the  church ;  and  afks   the 
pope,  "Whether  it  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of, his 
"  labour  and  exile,  and  of  the  oppofition  he  had 
*'  made  to  tbefierceji  opprejfor  of  the  churchy  in  de- 
"  fence  of  its  freedom,  that,  after  lb  many  mife- 
*^  ries  fuftained  by  himfelf,  and  by  thofe  who  were 
"  banifhed  on  his  account,  inftead  of  tlie  confola- 
**  tion  which  he  had  fo  long  expeded,  and  the 
**•  vengeance  due  from  God  and  \m  Holinefs  to  the 
"  injury  done  to  Chrift:  Jefus,  he  fhould,  by  the 
"  authority  of  this  legation,  be  vexed  with  delay 
"  and  chicanery,  year  after  year,  and  at  laft  have 
**  the  right  and  juftice  of  his  caufe  turned  to 
"  the  ruin  of  himfelf  and  his  unhappy  friends." 

Such  was  the  letter  of  Recket  on  this  occafion ; 
a  letter  full  of  that  mixture  of  paflioji  and  cun- 
ning, which  is  one  diftinguifhing  mark  of  his 
lingular  charader !  I  would  obferve  up:)n  it,^  that 
the  teflimony  of  Louis,  alledged  by  him  in  vindice- 

tioa 
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A.D.  n^o-tion  of  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  having  incited 
that  monarch  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  may  fo  far 
be  true,  as  that  he  did  not  direHly  ittftigate  or  advife 
him  to  do  it ;  but,  that  by  indireft  methods,  by  poi- 
foning  his  mind  with  jealoufies  and  fufpicions,  and 
inflaming  his  bigotry  againft  an  oppreflbr  and  perle- 
cutor  of  the  church,  1^  difpofed  him  to  break  all 
friendlhip  with  that  prince,  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
if  we  confider  the  rancour  exprefled  in  his  letters, 
v.Epift'i63and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  conduft.  The  pro- 
I6I.I.  i.  bability  of  it  is  further  confirmed  by  tlie  manner, 
in  which  one  of  his  neareil  and  moft  intimate  friends 
wrote  to  him,  and  toothers,  upon  the  events  of  this 
war,  and  of  other  quarrels  wherein  their  fovereigii 
was  engaged  ;  expitiTing  great  fatisfadtion  when  his 
enemies  feemed  to  have  any  advantage  over  him. 
That  fimilar  arts  were  ufed  to  incenfe  the  earl  of 
Flanders  one  may  reafbnably  fuppofe  :  nor  was  it 
difficult  for  one  fo  experienced  in.  the  world  as  Beck- 
et  had  been,  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  would 
fiaally  anfwer  his  puroofe,  without  committing  any 
open  or  pofitive  ad  or  high  treafon. 

With  regard  to  the  complaint,  which  Becket 
makes,  of  Henry's  keeping  feven  bifhopricks  in 
England  and  Normandy  too  long  unfilled,  it  mull 
be  obfer\'ed,  that  if,  durii  g  the  abfence  of  that  pre- 
late, the  vacant  fees  in  this  kingdom  had  been  filled 
Tip,  the  perfons  eleftcd  to  fupply  diem  could  not 
have  been  confecrattd  without  an  offence  agaioft: 
his  metropolitan  rights.  It  appears  that  Henry  was 
defirous  to  fill  them  up  at  this  time,  by  the  inter- 
v.Fpift.34.ventionof  the  legates:  but  the  pope,  at  Becket's 
^'  *'•  requeft,  had,  by  a  particular  mandate,  reftrained 
them  from  interfering  in  that  affair  till  the  arch- 
bifliop  fliould  be  entirely  reconciled  to  the  king. 
What  occafioned  the  delay  in  the  Norman  fees  is 
uncertain  :  but  it  probably  was  feme  good  reafo;! ; 
as  we  do  not  fir.d  that  the  legates  made  any  re- 
monftranccs  to  the  king  on  that  article,  or  took  any 
cptice  of  it  in  their  letter  to  tlie  pope. 

Henrv 
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Henry  was  mpch  difcontented  at  the  reix>rt  of^.  b.ntf^ 
the  conterence  with  the  archbiftiop,  and  (till  more 
at  the  inability  which  he  found  in  the  I^tes  to  do 
him  any  fervice.     On  their  return  into  Nprrnandy, 
he  prefifed  them  to  hear  hiscaufe  with  Becket,  and 
offered  to  give  them  any  fecurity  they  fliould  alk^v.Eptiti** 
that  he  would  (land  to  their  judgment  on  every  ar-*  1.  n 
tide,  if  tbey  would  render  to  bitn  wbdt  even  the  low^ 
eft  of  men  bad  a  rigbt  to  demand  from  tbem^  juftice. 
They  replied,  that  their  cortuniffion  -was  not  to 
judge,  but  amicably  to  compofe  his  diQ>utes  with 
that  prelate.     At  the  end  of  this  conference  ht 
faid  publickly,  and  even  in  their  hearing  (if  we 
niay  believe  an  anonymous  letter  to  BecKet)/ip^/y  ^^^ 
be  wijhed  bis  eyes  might  never  more  fee  the  face  of  d\.'\L 
cardinal.    Neverthelefe,  when  they  afterwards  had 
their  audience  of  leave,  he  begged  their  ailiftance 
and  interceflion  with  the  pope  to  rid  bim  of  Becket^ 
and  fpoke  with  fo  much  emotion,  that  he  even 
ftied  tears  J  "  at  which   (fays  the   letter-writer)         • 
"  Cardinal   William  of  Pavia    Teemed    alfo  to 
"  weep,  but  Cardinal  Otto  could  hardly  forbear* 
*'  from  laughing."     And  he  adds,  "  that  the  lat- 
^*  ter  g^ve  notice  to  the  pope,  by  a  fecret  chan- 
*'  nel,  that  he  never  would  be  concerned  in  thfc 
^^  depofmg  of  Becket,  nor  confenting  theremito  ^ 
*'  tbougb  tbe  king  feemed  to  defire  nothing  but  his 
^*  bead  in  a  charger y 

All  the  appellant  Englirti  prelates  now  wrote  td^  ^  .^ 
his  holinefs  mofl  bitter  copplaints  of  the  archbi-i.u/* 
(hop's  behaviour^  with  relati9n  to  themfelves,  thd^ 
church,  and  the  kingdom.    They  faid,  "  be  de^ 
dined  to  pay  tbe  king  forty  thou/and  marksy  or  mdre^ 
(as  bis  own  people  affirmed)  or  eVen  to  make  up  any 
account  \  and  denied  to  bis  fovereign  and  bis  maftet 
what  be  ought  not  to  deny  even  to  a  heathen  or  public 
can''    The  embezzlement  was  enormous :  for  the 
fum  he  was  charged  with  was  equivalent  in  thofe 
days  to  above  four  hundred  tboufand  pounds  in 

Vol.  II.  L  I  thefe 
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A.  D.ii5;.thefe.     And  the  bifliop  of  London,  in  a  publrck 
aflembly  before  the  legates,  enlarged  upon  that 
I'li^'^'  ^' point,  aiid  treated  Becket's  defence  with  ridicule 
a  .d  contempt,   faying,    *'  the  arcbkiJLop  tbougbty 
^  tbat^   as  Jins  were  remitted  by  baptifm^  p  debts 
"  were  difdarged  by  promotion,^*     The  plea  indeed 
was  ridiculous,  and  this  Bucket  well  knew;  for 
v.Epift.3o.in  the  abovementioned  letter  he  told  the  pope, 
^'  '•  that  ahbDugb  be  bad  a  confidence  in  one  of  the  legates ^ 

yet  ibere  was  no  man  but  bis  hiitiefs  to  wbom  be  would 
venture  to  commit  this  caufe  of  the  Lord. 
v.Epift.  4p.     That  pontiff,  before  he  departed  out  of  France, 
^    .       had  granted  to  this  prelate  a  very  extraordinary 
P«ndix?^^brie^  in  which,  by   virtue  of  bis  own  apollolical 
poTiver^  he  reverfed  and  annulled  the  fentence  paft 
by  the  bilhops  and  barons  at  Northamptonr,  which 
on  account  of  Becket*s  contumacy  in  his  fuit  with 
John  the  king's  marefchal,  had  declared  all  his 
goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the  king ;  *'  becaufe  (fays 
the  brief)  an  inferiour  cannot  judge  ajuperionry  ef- 
pecially  one  to  wbom  bis  obedience  is  due ;  becaufe  all 
tbe  goods  of  tbe  arcbbijbop  belong  to  tbe  cburcb^  wbicb 
ought  not  to  fuffer  any  tofs  or  inconvenience  for  tbe 
faults  of  its  piiftor  ;  and  becaufe  tbe  fentence  was  rm- 
irary  to   tbe  ecclefiaflical  ufage^  and  the  forms  of  the 
cannon  law^     But,  even  under  the  protection  of 
fuch  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  all  laws 
c:^cept  thofe  of  the  clnirch,  Becket  could  not  be 
fafe  from  the  demand  of  a  debt  incurred  before  be 
was  a  bijlopy  durirg  th^  courfe  of  liis  adminiftra 
tion  in  a  civil  employment ;  the  equity  of  that  de- 
mand beirg  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  legates 
fVom  the  pope.      He  therefore  defired  to  avoid . 
any  trial  upon  it,  and  decide  it  more  advantage- 
oufly  by  excommunicating  Henry,    and  forcing 
Him  to  purchafe  abfolu:ion  by  an  act  of  grace  and 
oblivion.      But,  to   Lis  great  mortification,   foon 
after  the  conference  between  him  and  the  legates, 
in  which  he  declared,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  their 

judgment, 
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judgment,  unh/s  be  and  bis  friends  werefirft  r^-A.D.  i*^*. 
ftoredy  a  condition  he  was  certain  the  king  would 
refufe,  he  received  from  them  a  letter,  forbidding  v.  Epiftaj. 
him  to  pronounce  any  fentence  of  interdict  againft  *•  "• 
the  realm    of   England,    or  to  exconimunicate 
any   perfon    within    that    realm,    till   the  affair 
had  been  brought  before  the  pope,    and  till  hia 
pleafure    thereupon    (hould  be  known  :    which 
mandate  they  grounded  upon  the  authority  of 
Alexander  himfelf,  fignified  to  the  appellant  bi-^ 
Ihops  in   letters  from  that  pontiff,  produced   by 
them  to  the  legates.     He  had  entertained  no  ap- 
prehenfions  of  this  prohibition,  when  he  gave  his 
holinefs  an   account  of  the  conference  with  the 
legates,    in  the  manner  related  before;    and  it 
grieved  him  fo  much,  that,  in  the  dejeftion  and 
agony  of  his  mind,  he  again  prayed  to  the  pope,  y  £  .^ 
as  he  had  done  when  the  two  cardinals  came  firft  i.  u. 
into  Normandy,  with  very  indecent  and  profane 
applications  of  fcripture.     Not  long  afterwards 
he  received  a  letter  from  Alexander,    in  which,  y.  e  id  4. 
after  exhorting  liim  not  to  fink  under  the  weight  1.  k  ^\  ^ 
of  his  afflidlions,    but  remember,   that  "  bl^fd 
*'  are  tbey  who  fuffer  perfecution  for  righteoufnefs 
^^  fake^^  that  pontiff  gave  him  this  judicious  and 
friendly  admonition ;    "  Where  you  are  certain 
"  that  juftice  and  the  liberty  of  the  church  are 
**  greatly  injured,  do  not  endeavour  to  make  your 
**  peace  with  the  king  to  the  depreffion  and  dirfii- 
**  nution  of  the  eeclefiaftical  dignity  :  but  never- 
**  thelefe,  as  far  as  it  can  be  dcme,  faving  tbe  bo^ 
"  mur  of  your  ofice  and  the  liberty  of  the  churchy 
**  bumble  yourfelf  to  biniy  and  drive  to  recover  his 
**  favour  and  affeftion ;  neither  be  too  mttcb  afrmd 
**  ofhim^  nor  require  greater  fcurities  than  you  med-P 
If  the  archbifhop  had    difcrectly  followed    this 
counfel,  it  would  have  prevented  his  death :  but 
to  bundle  bimfelf  was  a  leflbn  he  could  not  learn, 
nor  did  he  think  it  confident  with  tbe  honour  of  bis 
L  1  2  office. 
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A.D.ii6».^^^  This  letter  had  therefore  no  cfFefton  his 
condud :  and,  as  he  was  ftopt  by  the  pope's  man- 
date from  any  hoftile  proceedings,  nothing  mate- 
rial was  done,  with  relation  to  the  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  king,  for  feveral  months.  But 
foon  after  Midfummer,  in  the  year  eleven  hun- 
dred and  fixty  eight,  the  eari  of  Flanders,  upon 
fome  overtures  then  made  by  Henry,  carried  him 
to  wait  on  that  monarch  at  a  certain  place  on  the 
borders,  where  a  conference  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England  was  appointed  to  be  held. 
v.Epia.io.If  we  may  believe  what  he  wrote  himfelf  to  the 
*•  "•  pope,  it  was  thought  that  a  reconciliation  might 
have  then  been  obtained  for  him  on  the  mofl  ad- 
vantageous terms.  But  two  minifters,  whom  Hen- 
ry had  fent  to  Beneventum,  returning  from  thence 
at  this  important  jundure  of  time,  brought  to 
'  that  prince  a  letter  from  the  pope,  wherein  it  was 
ordered  by  his  holinef^  that  Becket's  fpiritual  au- 
tlKMity  over  him,  or  his  kingdom,  or  any  perfons 
belonging  to  it,  (hould  be  entirely  fuipended,  //// 
that  prelate  bad  recovered  bis  royal  favour :  where- 
upon he  was  fo  elated,  that  he  would  not  fo  much 
as  fee  him.  And  being  permitted  by  Alexander 
to  publilh  this  letter,  he  fent  copies  of  it  to  E^^.g- 
land,  and  over  all  the  realm  of  France :  nay,  the 
boafled  in  publick,  *'  tbat  be  had  obtained  tbefame 
privilege  as  bis  grandfatber  Henry  tbe  Firft^  wbo  was 
kingy  legate^  patriarchy  emperour^  and  all  tbat  be 
ivijbed  to  be^  in  bis  own  territories'^  This  was  only 
an  hyperbolical  expreflion  of  his  triumph ;  and  he 
had  reafons  of  policy  to  found  it  as  high  as  .he 
could.  But  he  feems,  on  this  occafion,  to  liave 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  ufual  prudence.  For 
v.Epift.si.he  told  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  "  that  be  bad 
s^'  1-  »'•  ^t/yui;  gQi  tic  pope  and  all  tbe  cardinals  in  bis  purfe,^* 
He  even  declared  in  his  family,  what  bribes  he 
had  given,   and  to  whom  of  the  facred  college. 

All 


^--. 
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All  which  was  immediately  repeated  to  Becket  by  ^•^-  "^•'• 
friends  and  fpies  he  had  there. 

What  rendered  the  affliftion  of  that  prelate 
more  painful  and  infupportable  to  him,  was  the 
confidence  he  had  conceived  from  the  profperous 
ftate  of  Alexander's  affairs  at  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  fent.     For,   by  a  confederacy  of  the 
Lombards,  the  emperour  had  been  forced  to  aban- 
don Pavia,  which  city  he  had  repaired  to,  after 
the  deftrudtion  the  ficknefs  contradted  at  Rome 
had  made  in  his  army;  and  retiring,  or  rather 
flying,  from  caftle  to  caftle,  had  efcaped  at  Uft 
out  of  Italy,  through  the  territories  or  Humbert 
earl  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  which,  not  without 
difficulty,  were  opened  to  him,  in  the  utmoft  ex- 
tremity of  his  danger,  by  the  interceffionof  a  near 
relation  of  that  earl,  the  marquis  of  Montferrat. 
He  was  even    forced,     when  he  came  to  the 
borders    of .  Savoy^     to    go    fecretly    off,     by 
night,  with  only  five  of  his  menial  fervants,  and 
di%uifed  in  their  habit.     Neverthelefs  feme  good 
reafons  might  prevail  with  the  pope  to  grant  this 
favour  to  Henry.     He  had  a  cool  and  fober  mind, 
which  was  able  to  preferve  in  the  midft  of  prof- 
p3rity  a  provident   attention  to  future  dangers. 
Frederick  indeed  had  been  driven    beyond  the 
Alps ;  but,  his  perfon  being  fafe,  his  power  was 
ftill  foimidable;  and  the  lofles  he  had  fuffered, 
from  a  misfortune  fuperiour  to  all  human  prudence, 
.  were  more  likely  to  excite  in'  him  a  denre  of  re-  v.  AceA. 
veng^,  than  fubdue  or  weaken  his  courage.     NoMorcn* 
regard  was  paid  in  Germany  to  the  fentence  of  ^x-^^""*peri. 
communication  and  depofition  pronounced  againfto**- 7- ?•'««• 
liim  by  Alexander,    the  fununer  before.      Theriw^Birtll 
whole    body    of  the  empire   remained  firm  in'-ofl*-  P-. 
the    party   of   the  antipope.     Among  a  people  Jiuf^^ 
fo  numerous^  and  fo  warlike  as  the*  Germans,  new  f"^-  *m- 
armies  might  foon  be  raifed,  and  brought  again  "fci^p^^ 
into  Italy,  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  that  pontiff. ?^pon"^- 
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A.D.  11^8.  The  duke  of  Saxony  alone  was  fuch  a  powerful 
prince,  that,  whilft  he  adhered  to  Frederick,  the 
oppofite  party  might  (IHl  dread  a  change  of  fortune. 
Alexander's  greateft  ftrength  was  in  the  protedtioQ 
given  to  him  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France: 
v.Epift.  79.  but  the  earl  of  Champagne,  wlio  had  a  governing 
!•"•  influence  in  the  French  court,  wiflied  well  to  the 

emperour,  and  at  this  very  time  wa^  endeavouring 
to  negociate  a  match  between  a  fon  of  that  prince 
and  a  daughter  of  Louis.  Whether  the  latter 
would  refu^  this  alliance  was  uncertain  •,  and  the 
v.EpUi.  38.  jjjfhQp  of  .London  liad  told  Alexander,  not  long 
before,  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter,  "  that 
*'  //  King  Hetiryjbould  throw  off  bis  obedience  to  him 
*'  as  pope^  there  would  not  be  wanting  a  per/on  to 
**  bow  the  knee  to  Bdaly  and  take  the  pall  of  Can* 
**  terbury  from  the  antipope's  hands,  nor  others  to  fill 
*'  all  the  Englijhfees  under  that  idol  with  great  de* 
*'  votion ;  and  that  many  already  wijked  for  fuch  a 
**  revolution"  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  (acri- 
fifed  Becket  to  Henry  would  not  only  have  hurt 
the  power  of  the  papacy  and  the  reputation  of  the 
pope,  but  have  exafperated  Louis,  whofe  regard 
for  that  prelate  was  become  an  enthufiafm.  Un- 
der thefc  difficulties  Alexander  refolved  very  pru- 
dently to  keep  the  affair  in  his  own  hands  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  prevent  either  party  from  go- 
ing into  extremes,  which  might,  in  their  confe- 
quences,  endanger  his  interefts.  What  he  wilhed 
was,  that  Becket  might  be  psrfuadcd  to  defire,  and 
make  it  his  own  requeft,  tochange  hisarchbifhoprick 
for  another  out  of  England.  And  there  is  in  the  Cot- 
ton Library  a  manufcript  letter  to  Henry  from  Car- 
Coa.  Cot*  ^i^^l  J<^'^"  of  Naples,  which  affirms  to  that  mo- 
ton.  MS.  narch,  ^'  that,  if  he  would  follow  his  counfel, 
urB^ii't'""  a^d  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  letters  which  the 
a68.  b.  "  pope  had  fent  him,  Becket,  filing  bimfelf  de- 
lypcndlx.^'^ "  p;7i/^rf  of  all  ajfijlance,   and  certaifdy  knowings 

*'  that 
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"  that  be  could  by  no  means  ever  return  to  the  fee  ^a.d.u^s. 

**  Canterbury y  would  valufitarily  renounce  ity  and  beg 

**  to  he  provided  for  in  fome  other  feCy    where  be 

*'  might  refidey     But   in   this  the    cardinal   was 

miftakenj    and  Alexander,  who  perceived,    that 

Becket's  agents  at  Bcneventum  were  greatly  diffa- 

tisfied,  and  that  the  re  was  rcafon  to  apprehend  he 

never  would  confer  t  to  any  fuch  exchange,  thought 

it  neceflaryf(x>n  afterwards  to  write  him  an  apology 

for  what  he  liad  done ;  which  he  chiefly  grounded  v.Ep.  1^ 

on  the  dargjir  of  driving  Henry  to  engage  in  a^'*^ 

confederacy  witii  the  em.perour,  whom  he  called 

in  his  letttT  a  tyrant^  and  a  flagitious  enemy  of  the 

church :  but  he  aiTured  the  archbilhop,  "  that,  if 

**  the  king  was  not  reconciled  to  him  by  the  be- 

"  ginniog  of  Lent  (meanirg  the  lent  of  the  year 

"  ekvcn  hundred  a.^d  fixty  nine)  he  would  then 

"  reftore  to  him  full  power  to  execute  the  duty 

"  of  his  office,  not  only  upon  particulars  of  dig- 

"  nity  in  the  ftate,  but  upon  the  kingdom  itfelf, 

**  and  the  perfon  of  the  king,    without  any  ob- 

"  ftacle  of  an  appeal,  //  he  Jbould  find  it  expedi- 

"  ent  for  him/elf-^  and  provided  be  did  it  with  the 

*'  pontifical  gravity  and  deliberation^  which  fuch  a 

*'  proceeding  required ^ 

Before  Ais  letter  came  to  Becket,  orf  the  firft 
iK)tice  of  that  which  Henry  had  publifhed  to  all 
France  with  fo  much  exultation,  the  angry  prelate 
had  fent  to  Alexander  mod  pathetick  complaints,  vEpift., 4. 
or  rather  upbraidings,  on  that  fubjedl ;  his  high ^'^^' ^' *"' 
fpirit  being  unable  to  conceal  it's  refentment.     He 
had  written  in  the  fame  ftyle  to  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  had  engaged  fome  French  bimops,  v.iEpift.19. 
and  even  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  to  ex-*°'J-^^-5y- 
poftulate  with  his  holinefs  on  the  injury  he  had 
done  to  him  and  the  church.    After  receiving  thefe 
letters  the  pope  wrote  to  him  again,  with  ftrong 
proteftations^  "  that  his  afFedion  for  him  was  not 

"  declined, 
LI4 
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A.D.II58."  declined,  but,  daily  cncreafed:  that  he  con* 
"  ftantly  propofed  to  maintain  and  prefervc,  with 
**  the  moft  diligent  care,  his  honour  and  dignity, 
**  and  the  rights  of  his  church ;  and  that  he  would 
*'  faithfully  keep  the  promife  he  had  given,  by 
**  reftoring  him  to  the  plenitude  of  his  authority 
**  on  the  ^y  he  had  fixed."  He  gave  the  fame 
afluranees  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  (horten  the  term,  though  he  had  been 

V.  Epift.51.  informed  by  a  letter  from  a  trufty  friend  in  that 

*•  '^-  kingdom,  ^  that,  notwithftanding  a  caution,  which 
^'  conformably  to  his  orders  had  been  given  to 
^^  Louis,  not  to  be  alarmed  if  he  fliould  hear  that 
^^  the  Engli({i  miniflers  at  Beneventum  had  gained 
**  fome  great  point  againft  Becket,  hecaufe  ois  bo- 
**  linefi  watild  keep  the  caufe  of  that  prelate  in  bis 
**  own  hreaft ;  he  was  fo  much  difturbed  at  the 
*V  boafts.  which  Henry  made  of  the  letter  he  had 
*'  received,  as  to  complain  that  his  holinefs  had 
**  broken  his  word  to  him,  and  even  to  fay,  in 
*'  the  heat  of  anger^  that  be  would  not  be  ftopt  atty 
*'  longer^  out  of  regard  to  tbe  fee  of  Rome^  from 
*'  procuring  a  benefit  to  bimfelf  and  bis  kingdom^  as 
**  be  fbould  find  it  expedient ;"  meaning  the  pro^ 
jefted  alliance  with  the  emperour's  fon. 

Befides  the  afFedlion  this  monarch  retained  for 
Becket,  his  own  intereft  now  might  reafonably  in^ 
cenfe  him  againft  the  condudl  of  Alexander,  For 
the  excommunication  of  Henry  would  have  ena-. 
bled  him  to  make  war  againft  that  prince  with 
advantage,  or  to  prefcribe  the  terms  of  peace. 
But  Alexander  pleaded,  "  that  the  fee  of  Rome 

V  tpift.  tc  ^j^  accuftomed  rather  to  fuffer  any  damage 
"  and  lofs  to  itfelf  by  a  deliberate  conduct,  than 
*'  to  fin  by  precipitation."  In  fliort,  he  would 
not  be  driven,  by  folicitations  or  menaces,  out  of 
that  plan,  which  he  had  very  judicioufly  fettled, 
as  the  beft  for  his  intereft,  and  purfued  with  great 

m\  If 
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If  we  may  believe  John  of  Saliftniry,  this  >in-^.^  .y^- 
expcAed  fufpsnfion  of  Becket's  authority  was  ob-s.T.  Ctnm. 
tained  by  William  of  Pavia,  who  wrote  to  the  pope,  '°*-  *•  "• 
**  that  he  apprehended  great  danger  to  himfelf  and 
*  his  colleague,  if  the  archbifhop  (hould  pafs  any 
•*  fentence  againft  the  king  or  his  kingdom,  while 
**  they  continued  in  his  territories."     Certain  it  is 
from  the  evidence  of  Becket  himfelf,  who  menti-vEpiCLiaj 
oned  it  as  a  fecret  to  be  revealed  to  no  mortal,  ex->-  "• 
ctpt  the  pope  and  his  own  moft-  faithful  friends, 
that  a  meffenger,  wliom  he  had  fent,  about  that 
time,  to  the  legates,  had  received  from  Cardinal  , 
Otto  a  private  inflrudtion,  to  let  him  know,  **  that 
*'  Alexander    mnji   not  fend  to  them  any  mandate 
**  againft  the  king^  whom  tbey  would  not  offend^  till 
*'  they  had  left  his  dominions^  either  out  of  regard  to 
'*  bis  fjolinefs^  or  to  any  other perfon^     Upon  which 
declararion,  he  immediately  difpatched  an  inftrudki- 
on  to  his  agents  at  Beneventum,  ftronjgly  to  prefs^*^^^ 
the  recalling  of  thofe  legates  without  deky.    Never-  ^ 
thelefs  it  appears  by  the  above  cited  letter  of  John 
of  Salifbury,  that  they  were  not  recalled  rill  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
eight. 

A  little  before  their  departure.  Cardinal  Otto,  inv.Epiitioi 
taking  leave  of  the  king,  made  ufe  of  that  occa-^  **• 
fion  to  exhort  him  to  a  fpeedy  reconciliarion  with 
Becket.    He  replied,  *'  that,  from  his  afFeftion  to 
**  the  pope  and  to  them,  he  would  confent  to  let 
**  the  archbiihop  return  in  peace  to  his  fee,  and 
*'  take  care  of  his  church  and  his  own  bujinefs,**    Thi.i 
(whatever  limitation  he  might  mean  to  annex  to  it  • 
by  the  concluding  words)   was  certainly  a  great 
condefcenfion,  and  fuch  as  it  is  probable  he  would 
not  then  have  been  brought  to,  if  he  had  not  truft- 
ed  that  Becket  would  renife  to  return  without  many 
other  conditions.     After  a  Jong  difpute  with  the 
cardinal  about  the  royal  cuftoms,  he  faid,  **  that 
f^  he  and  his  children  would  be  content  witli  thofe 

^  alone, 
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A.  D.  ii«8. «  alone,  which  it  (hould  be  proved  that  his  anceftors  • 
**  had  enjoyed,  by  the  oaths  of  a  hundred  men  of 
**  Ei^gland,  a  hundred  of  Normandy,  a  hundred 
"  of  Aijouandof  his  other  dominions.  But,  if 
**  this  propofitioh  did  not  pleafe  the  archbifhop,  he 
*^  was  ready  to  ftand  to  the  arbitration  of  three 
"  Erglifh  bifhops,  axd  of  three  who  belonged  t?o 
*'  his  territories  on  the  continent,  namely  Rouen, 
*'  Baieux,  and  Mans.  Or,  in  cafe  that  even  this 
"  fhould  not  be- thought  fufficient,  he  would  fub- 
**  mit  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope,  with  this  re- 
*'  ferve  only,  that  his  aft  fliould  not  prejudice  the 
**  rights  of  his  l^irs." 

It  Becket's  objection  to  the  conftitutionsof  Clar- 
endon had  been  (as  Ibme  have  maintained)  that 
they  were  innovations^  the  firft  propofal  Henry  made 
with  regard  to  the  royal  cuftoms  would  have  re- 
moved all  his  difficulties.  But  it  was  the  difcor- 
dance  of  them  to  ibe  divine  laws  upon  which  he 
grounded  his  cppofition ;  and  by  the  divine  laws  he 
meant  the  eccUfiaftical  canons.  All  that  the  church, 
at  any  time,  had  illegally  obtained  or  ufurped  from 
the  ftate,  he  fuppofcd  to  be  it's  juft  right ;  and  all 
attempts  made  by  the  ftate  to  recover  what  it  had 
loft,  or  to  oppofc  future  encroacliments,  he  treated 
as  facrilege.  The  king  therefore  muft  have  been 
fenfible  that  his  firft  propofal  would  not  be  accept- 
ed by  Eeckct :  he  rifqued  more  in  the  fecond : 
but,  undoubtedly,  in  the  laft  he  went  a  great  deal 
KX)  far ;  beccLiifc,  though  he  articled  tliat  his  aft 
fhould  rot  prejudice  the  right  of  his  heirs,  yet  fuch 
.  a  conceflion  made  for  his  own  life-time,  befides 
the  prefent  detrirnent  and  injury  to  the  ftate,  would 
have  laid  fucceeding  princes  under  very  great  dif- 
ficulties to  recover  that  right  from  a  power  fo  alhft  ! 
td  by  the  bigotry  of  the  people,  and  which  knew 
fo  well  how  to  convert  the  fliorteft  poffeffion  into  a 
permanent  claim.  In  all  probability,  this  was  ra- 
ther a  compliment  lightly  thrown  out,  to  fliew 

his 
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his  defire  of  an  agreement  with  the  church,  and^^'"^^ 
to  load  the  archbifliop,  than  a  deliberate  purpoTe, 
upon  which  he  fincerelf  intended  to  procceed.  Be- 
ing alked  by  the  cardinal,  "  what  he  would  do  v.Epift.i0S 
with  regard  to  the  reftitution  demanded  by  Becket,  *-  "• 
and  to  which  he  was  bound  in  confcience  ?  l\c  an- 
fwered,  "he  would  do  nothing;"  attefting  with 
many  ftrong  oaths,  that  all-be  had  taken  from  that 
prelate  himfelf  cr  from  tbofe  banijbed  with  him^  be 
bad  befimved  on  poor  dmrcbesy 

The  conference  ended  with  intimations  from  the 
cardinal,  "  that,  if  he  did  not  follow  other  coun- 
fels,  and  adt  with  more  lenity,  be  would  he  called  to 
an  account  by  God  and  his  cburcb  more  feverely  and 
morefpeedily  than  be  believed'^  The  other  legate 
thought  it  neceflary  to  fpeak  a  fimilar  language  in 
his  audience  of  leave  ;  and  he  Ukewife  was  heard 
without  regard  by  the  king.  But,  not  long  after- 
wards. Cardinal  Otto,  difcourfmg  with  Becket, 
alked  him,  whether  he  would  con/ent  to  give  up  bis 
archbifboprick^  on  the  condition  of  the  king's  renounce 
ing  bis  cujioms?  To  which  difagreeable  queftion 
the  archbifhop  replied,  "  that  the  cafe  was  not  e- 
qual ;  becaufe  the  king  was  bound  in  duty,  and 
for  the  good  of  his  foul,  to  renounce  thofe  cuftoms; 
but  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  honour  of 
the  church,  give  up  his  archbiflioprick."  This 
anfwer,  artful  as  it  was,  appeared  fo  repi^nant  to 
the  difinterefted  zeal  which  he  had  profefled,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  faid  publickly,  "// w^Jv.Epiitii© 
now  evident^  that  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  *•  "• 
mtfmcere  in  the  caufe  be  maintained^  but  fought  bis  own 
private  inter efiy  not  the  liberty  of  the  cburcb ;"  ad- 
ing,  "  that  he  bimfelf  was  ready  to  give  up  his  own 
bijboprick  on  the  fame  condition:'*'*  which  words  were 
of  no  little  diflervice  to  Becket ;  as  he  who  fpokc 
them  was  efteemed  a  moft  zealous  churchman. 
But  the  friends  of  that  prelate  apologized  for  him 
by  faying,  ^'^  that  the  king  might  revoke^  atpleafure^ 
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A.  D.  iitfs.  his  benignity  to  the  churchy  and  reduce  it  again  to  it's 
former  Jervitude^  or  a  worfe:  but^  after  fuch  an  ex-- 
ample^  no  man  would  again  affert  it's  freedom  :  for 
ivbo  could  have  courage  enough  to  take  up  a  caufe^  in 
wbich^  and  for  which ^  he  remembered  that  fo  great  a 
V.  Epift.  prelate  had  fallen .?"  John  of  Salifbury  affirms,  in  a 
prsediaim.  lettcfon  this  fubjcft,  "  that^  to  his  knowledge  Becket 
was  ah/olutely  determined  tiever  to  change  bis  fee  for 
another  J  nor  dtfift  from  profecuting  his  rights  nor 
make  a  peace  with  the  kingj  if  the  cot^itutions^ 
about  wtich  the  controverfy  had  arifen^  were  not 
given  upy  There  is  alfo  a  letter  from  the  arch- 
bifliop  himfelf,  written  not  long  before,  where- 
in he  inftnifts  his  agents  at  Beneventum,  ^^ plainly 
and  fairly  to  let  bis  holinejs  and  his  other  friends 
kfurw^  that  he  would  fooner  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  put 
to  deatb^  than  to,  be  torn,  while  alive,  from  his  mother^ 
the  church  of  Canterbury,  which  had  nurfed  and  ex- 
alted  him  to  what  he  was  at  this  time''  He  likewife 
bid  them  add,  "  that,,  were  there  no  other  objedion, 
but  the  king's  taking  from  this  and  other  churches  in 
England  what  of  right  belonged  to  them,  he  called 
God  to  witnefs,  that  be  rather  chofe  to  die  the  moft 
cruel  death,  than  fhamefully  live,  that  monarch  beig 
permitted  to  do  tbefe  things,  and  not  receiving  from 
him  the  punijlment  due  to  them,  unlefs  be  made/atis^ 
f anion:' 

During  the  cburfe  of  thefe  tranfaftions  Henry*s 
affairs  had  been  embroiled  with  inteftine  commo- 
tions in  feveral  parts  of  his  territories  belongirg  to 
France.  The  truce,  made  in  Auguft  of  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty  feven,  between  him  and 
Louis,  had  been  a  fufpenfion  of  open,  but  not  of 
fecret  hoftilities,  on  the  fide  of  the  latter,  who 
encouraged  fome  nobles  in  the  dutchyof  Aquitaine 
to  take  up  arms  againft  Henry,  v/ith  a  promife  of 
afliftance  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  at  the  end 
^b'tn^""^'^^  the  Eafter  holidays  in  the  following  year.  The 
i"i67.°"*  Norman  chronicle  imputes  their  intended  infurredi- 
on  to  no  other  caufe  than  a  licentious  defire  of  plun- 
der 
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der  and    rapine,  which,    indeed,  in  that  country  ^- ^  "^^• 
was  often  lufficient  to  excite  a  civil  war.     But  an-  ccrvaffjub 
other  hiftorian  afcribes  it,  with  more  probability,  *««»•  »»6*^ 
to  their  difcontent  againft  Henry,  on  account  of  ^ 
fome  franchifes  he  had  lately  taken  from  them.     A 
power  of  oppreffing  the  comnAons  with  impunity, 
was  frequently  claimed,  as  a  privilege  of  nobility, 
by  the  feudal  barons  in  Aquitaine ;  but  their  pre- 
fent  duke  was  not  fo  patient  of  any  franchife  of 
that  nature  as  fome  of  his  predeceflbrs.     What- 
ever the  caufe  may  have  been,  the  confederacy  was 
ftrong ;  and,  had  the  fecret  been  kept  till  the  ex- 
piration of  the  truce,  might  have  produced  a  di- 
verfion  of  great  advantage  to  Louis.     But  Henry's 
vigilance  foon  difcovered,  and  punifhed  their  trea- 
fon.     On  the  firft  intelligence  of  it  he  marehed  in- 
to Poitou ;  and,  though  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
winter,  laid  fiece  to  Lufignan,  the  principal  for- 
trefs  of  the  confederate  barons,  which  he  prefently 
took  and  deftroyed.     When  this  barrier  was  brok- 
en down  all  the  lands  of  the  infurgents  were  ra- 
vaged by  his  foldiers,  who  met  withnorefiftance. 
Thus,  by  the  great  celerity  with  which  he  adted, 
the  ftrength  of  this  rebellion  was  crufhed  and  over- 
powered in  it's  firft  beginning  •,  after  which  he  left 
the  government  of  the  province  to  Eleanor,  it's 
natural  fovereign,  and  went  back  into  Normandy. 
Negociations  for  a  peace  between  him  and  Louis 
had  been  carried  on  for  fome  months.     Soon  after 
the  firft  conference  of  Becket  with  the  legates^ 
John  of  S^i(bury  wrote  to  the  bi(hop  of  Poitiers, 
*'that  Henry  and  the  eari  of  Champagne  werej^^^*^- 
**  then  contending,  which  of  them  (hould  outwit 
**  the  other  in  the  treaty/'     And  he  fays  in  an- 
other letter,  "  that  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  Cham- 
pagne, at  the  defire  of  that  monarch,  had  formed 
the  plan  of  a  treaty,  and  communicated  it  to  Louis, 
in  a  great   council  at  Soiflbns,    which  feems  to 
have  been  convened  between  Ciriftmas  and  Eafter 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty  eigtit,  foon 

after 
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A.D.  u6B.  after  the  return  of  Henry  from  Poitoii.  The  con- 
ditions propofed  were  fo  fair,  and  the  mediation  of 
the  two  princes  who  prefled  them  upon  Louis  had 
.fo  much  weight,'  that,  however  averfe  he  might  be 
to  any  peace  at  this  time,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
vifeable  for  him  to  rcjedt  them. 

All  beihg  agreed  to  on  his  part,  the  earl  of  Cham- 
pagne was  fetting  out  to  wait  upon  Henry,  in  or- 
der to  receive  his  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when 
an  incident  happened,  which  again  retarded  the 
v.tpift.^tf^  peace.    The  lords  of  the  houfeof  Lufignan,  after 
J-  «•         Henry 's'dcparture  from  their  country,  had  attempt- 
ed to*rebuild  their  ruined  caftlc;  which  being  in- 
formed of,  he  determined  to  go  inftantly  thither, 
and  oppofed  their  defign,  but  left  full  powers  to 
the  three  miniftersof  the  higheft  rank  in  his  court, 
Richard  de  Humet  judiciary  of  Normandy,  the 
archbifliop  of  Rouen,  and  Richard  de  Luci  jufti- 
ciary  of  England,  to  conclude  the  peace  for  him 
according  to  the  conditions  with  Louis  had  accept- 
ed.    There  was  nothing  in  this  proceeding  at  which 
that  monarch  could  reafonably  take  any  umbrage ; 
but  either  he  really  fufpedled,  or  pretended  to  fu- 
l^dt,  that  Henry  meant  to  difavow  the  aft  of  his 
minifters,  with  regard  to  any  articles  which  he  af- 
terwards might  diflike.     Upon  this  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfion  he  adted  fo  nolently,  that  he  went  di- 
redlly  to  Bourges,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  con- 
federate nobles  of  Aquitaine,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  affift  them,  and  make  no  peace  with  Henr}',  till 
be  had  obtained  one  for  them  with  an  entire  refti- 
tution  of  all  they  had  loft.     This  put  a  new  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  mediators,    and   made 
Henry  apprehend  a  troublefome  war  in  Poitou  as 
foon  as  the  truce  with  Louis  fhould  expire.     He 
therefore  ftrengthcned  that  {>rovincc,  and  all  his 
dominions  beyond  the  J^ire,  with  numerous  gar- 
rifons ;  and,  having  appointed  the  earl  of  Salift^ury 
his  general  in  thele  parts,  went  to  meet  the  king 

of 
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of  France,  at  a  place  appointed  for  their  inter-AJ^-»'^^ 
view  by  the  former  conventions.     But  Louis  re- 
fufed  to  fee  him,  unlefs  he  would  aflure  to  the 
nobles  of  Aquitaine  a  fefe  peace  and  reftitution 
of  all  the  pofleffions  he   had   lately  taken  from 
them ;  yet  fo  as  that  neither  party  fliould  be 
obliged  to  rebuild  the  caftles  or  houfes  they  had 
burnt     He  fubmittedto  this,  and  perfonaly  pledg- 
ed his  royal  faith  to  the  nobles  who  treated  for 
L^uis,  in  the  abfence  of  that  king,  that  he  would 
obferve  all  the  articles  agreed  upon  at  Soiflbns: 
a  reciprocal  engagement   being  taken    by  them 
in  the  name  of  their  royal  mafter,  except  with 
regard  to  one  article,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
his  aflent  to,  namely  the  contradting  of  one  of 
his    daughters   to    Prince   Richard   Plantagenet,     ' 
When  they  had  made  their  report  to  him  of  what 
they  had  done,  he  confented  'to  fee  Henry,  and 
fwear  to  the  peace.     John  of  Salilbury  wrote  tov.  Epauc 
the  archdeacon  of  Exeter,   that,    before    Henry  ^*  *^ 
could  bring  the  king  of  France  to  this  promife, 
he  was  forced  to  folicit  the  affiftaqce  of  all  the 
friends  he  could  make  in  the  French  court  -,  and 
that  applying  himfelf,  in  a  more  particular  maa- 
ner,  to  the  bifliop  of  Charters,  whofe  reputation 
for  piety   gave    him    a    principal    place  in  the 
favour  of  Louis,  he  implored  that  prelate,  with 
an  air  of  great  cordiality,  "  to  reconcile  bint  to  bis 
liege-lord  the  king  of  France^  ivitb  wbom^  and  for 
wbom^   be   was  ready  to  go  to  a  holy  war  againfi 
^SJP-'    The  biftiop  afked,  "  whether  he  really 
meant  what  "  he  faid } "  To  which  he  replied, 
**  tliat  he  did,  and  had  never  done  any   thing 
*'  with  a  better  will  in  his  life,  if  it  would  pleafc 
"  bis  lord^  the  king,   and  if  that  prinee   would 
**  only  give  him  leave,  before  he  fet  out,  to  fet- 
**  tie  his  family  and  provide  for.  his  children,'* 
The  bifhop  reported  his  words  to  Louis,  who  an- 
fwered,  ^'^  fbat  be  was  ajbamed  of  having  been,  fj 

often 
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A.p.iitfg.q^/^;,  deceived 'y  aHd  Jbould  never  believe  that  Henry 
Spoke  frtm  bis  beart^  till  be  Jaw  the  crofs  on  bis 
V.  Epift.    fioulder^*    But  John  of  Salifbury  fays,  "  that  al-^ 
^"^'^     though  he  exprefled  fuch  a  diftruft  of  the  "  fm- 
"  cerity  of  this  ofFer^  he  yet  was  influenced  by 
"  it  in  fome  degree,  and  inclined  the  more  to 
a  peace  on  that  account.'* 
Cer.  chfon.     While  thcfc  negociations  were  depending,  the 
foblrnf*"'^^^^  of  Salifbury  was  furprized  and  treacheroufly 
1168.  *     murdered,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage,  by 
Fpift!^«T"i.^"y  ^^  Lufignan,  and  others  of  the  f^me  family. 
iLutfupra.  Hcnry,  who  never  fufFered  an  outrage  of  this  na- 
ture to  be  committed  with  impunity,  even  where 
his  own  dignity  was  not  fo  immediately,  and  highly 
concerned,  ordered  an  army  to  march,  with  the 
utmcft  expedition,  againft  thefe  noble  aflaffms,  who 
refufed  to  obey  his  uimmons.  .  Guy,  dreading  the 
vengeance  impendiag  over  his  head,  fled  out  of 
Poitou  and  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
met  with  extraordinary  revolutions  of  fortune,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  work.     The  confederates  in  his  crime  found 
likewife  an  afylum  in  the  court  of  King  Louis  from 
the  punifhment  due  to  their  guilt ;  but  their  lands 
were  all  d€fl:royed  by  Henry's  troops.     They  had 
the  impudence  to  complain  of  this  to  Louis,  as  a 
breach  of  the  fliipulations  between  him  and  Henry  : 
which  complaints  he  received  with  as  much  warmth 
of  refentment,  as  if  jufliice  and  law  had  been  clear- 
ly on  tlieir  fide ;  inlbmuch,  that  he  declared,  he 
would  not  meet  the  king  of  England  according 
to  his  engagement,  unlefs  that  monarch  would  firft 
grant  a  fafe  conduct  to  them,  that  they  might  at- 
tend at  the  place  of  conference ;  and  would  give 
hoftages  to  fecure  them  againfl:  any  injurj^  from 
himfelf  or  his  fubjeds,  incoming  thither,  or  during 
their  continuance  there,  or  while  they  were  return- 
ing.    This  declaratfon  might  be  deemed  an  a<it  of 
hoilility,  rather  than  a  preliminary  to  the  conclu- 
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fion  of  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  had  been  a.  t>.  n^t. 
fettled.  John  of  Salilbuiy  owns,  "that  Louisv.Epift, 
**  wilhed  for  a  pretence  to  bfeak  his  conventions."  ^'^***^ 
**  He  alfo  fays,  that  fome  thdiu^t  Henry  would 
**  not  by  any  means  endure  fuch  an  ignominy,  as 
^  to  be  obliged  to  grMt  a  peace,  and  make  refti- 
^^  tution,  to  thofe  who  had  aflaflinated  one.  of  his 
**  peers,  and  with  fo  much  contumacy  refifted 
**  his  orders.  But  others  were  of  opinion,  that, 
**  as  he  was  crafty,  And  faw  himfelf  now  in  great 
**  ftreights,  be  would  recur  to  bis  ufual  arts  of  fimula^ 
"  tion  and  diffimulationj  and  avenge  Jnmfelf  on  bis 
enemies  at  a  more  convenient  time"  Certam  it  is 
that  this  prince  had  iufficient  caufe^  to  refent  the 
proce^ngs  of  Louis ;  but  he  had  likewife  ftrbng^ 
reafbns  to  conceal  that  refentihent^  and  fiibmit  to 
fome  .  indignities,  which  upon  other  occafions  he 
would  not  have  endured,  rather  than  venture  to  let' 
the  war  be  renewed  at  this  very  unfavourable  junc- 
ture of  time.  For,  as  yet,  he  had  not  received 
the  letter  (torn  Alexander,  which  fecured  him  from ' 
the  cenfures  he  was  thrattened  with  by  Becket. 
Seeds  of  fedition  had  been  fown  and  confphraciea 
formed  in  expedtation  thereof,  not  only  in  Poi- 
tou,  but  in  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  which  he 
governed  as  adminiftrator  during  the  nonage  of 
his  fon.  A  fecret  treaty  had  been  made,  not  longN^mi^S! 
before  Eailer,  in  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
eight,  between  Louis  and  Earl  Eudo,  againft  whom 
Henry  had  given  fentence  in  favour  of  Conan  con- 
cerning their  claims  to  that  dutchy  j  whereby  the 
earl,  in  conjunftion  with  the  powerful  lords  of 
Dinan,  eng^ed  to  take  up  arms  againft  Henry  in 
thofe  parts,  though,  by  a  late  compadl  with  that 
monarch,  he  had  been  put  into  pofleffion  of  a  great 
part  of  Bretagne.  Louis  promifed  to  affift  them 
at  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  intending,  if  they 
(bould  prove  fuccefsful  in  their  enterprize,  to  over" 
turn  the  whole  fettlement  made  by  the  kte  duke 
VoL  II.  M  m  upon 
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L.D.I  168. ^pon  Gebffiy  Plantagencty  and  give  the  dutchy 
to  Eduo.  What  grievances  were  alledged  by  the 
lorciU  of  Dinan  to  juffify  their  revolt  we  are  not 
told :  but  maft  probably  it  was  owing  to  the  re- 
ftraints  Henry  laid  on  the  licentioufiieis  of  die 
nobles.  Having  been  ufed,  for  many  years  to 
call  anarchy  froedonv  they  now  thou^t  thejr 
were  opprefled,  berauTe  they  were  govemwL  Un- 
doubtedly they^  and  eartEudOy.  their  confederate 
relied  much  on  the  hope,  that  Henry  would  be 
(bon  exconunutaicated  by  Becket^  which^  from  the 
bigottry  of  the  times,  would  have  had  a  mighty 
eneft  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  have 
made  any  quarrel  feem  juit  a^nft  a  prince  driven 
out  by  the  churdi  from  all  Qiriftian  fociety,  and 
delivered  over  to  Satan. 

While  they  were  concerting  their  raeafures^ 
Henry,  who  had  always  good  intelligence,  having: 
difcovered  their  plot,  fummoncd  them|,  togethcf 
with'  Eudo,  to  icome  apd  ferve  him  againil  Louis^ 
in  cale  the  war  fliould  E>e  renewed  between  him  and> 
that  king  at  the  end  of  the  Eafter  holidays;  which 
they  femfing  to  do,  he  prudently  waited  till  he 
had  tied  the  hands  of  Louis  by  the  covenants  a- 
bove-mentioned,  and  then  fell  upon  Kudo,  whofe 
chief  caftle  he  took  and  demolilhed.     Another  fort 
being  alfo  furrendercd  to  him'  foon  afterwards,  he 
put  into  it  a  garrifon  of  his  own  foldiers,  and  find- 
ing no  further  obftacle  deprived  the  earl  of  all  the 
fiefs  he  had  granted  to  him  before,  and  of  all 
his  patrimony  in  Bretagne.     Among  the  former 
was  confi (bated  the  town  of  Vannes,  one  of  the 
beft  in  the  dutchy,  which  the  king  retained  in  his 
own  hands.     He  next  exerted  his  indignation,  with 
equal  celerity,  upon  the  lords  of  Dinan,  laid  wafte 
their  lands,  and  took  from  them  three  caftles  be- 
longing to  their  family,  two  of  which  he  deftroy- 
ed ;  but  was  forced  to  ftop  his  career  before  he 
lud  utterly  ruined  tbcm,  that  lie  might  attend  upon 

Louis, 
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Louis,  cij^t  dtys  after  midfummer;  till  which  A.D.ndt. 
time  their  engagement  to  hold  a  peribnal  confer- 
ence, for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  had  been 
deferred;  That  prince  muft  haVe  felt  himfelf  ex- 
ceedingly mortified  at  the  defeat  of  his  friends 
and  conrederates  in  Bretagne,  while  he  was  dif- 
abled  from  acting  to  their  benefit  or  relief  by  the 
fufjpeniibn  of  arms  before  concluded.  In  this  tem- 
per of  his  mind  the  infinUations  of  Becket,  or  o^ 
Becket's  friends  in  his  ooun,  ^^orking  upon  himi 
more  ftrongly,  he  fought  for  an^y  pretences  to 
avoid  or  delay  the  conclufibn  of  the  peace,  which 
he  had  agreed  to  with  reluctance;  The  revolted  v.  Epift.i<. 
barons  ot  Bretagne,  whom  Henry  had  chafti2e4^" 
demanded  yengeance,  or  fadsfiuflion,  for  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done  them;  and  earl  Eudo  com- 
plained to  Louis,  not  only  of  the  lofles  he  had 
fuftained  in  his  property,  but  of  a  grievous  out- 
rage committed  againft  the  honour  of  his  family, 
declaring  with  great  lamentations^  that  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  delivered  as  a  hoftage  of  peace^ 
into  the  cuftody  of  Henry,  on  the  late  agreement 
between  them,  was  with  child  by  that  prince.  The 
mother  of  this  lady  being  niece  to  the  emprefi 
Matilda,  Henry's  anlour  with  her,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  canonills  in  thofe  days,  was  ac- 
counted inceftuous.  But  the  debauching  of  a  no-* 
ble  virgin,  entrufted  to  him  as  a  hoftage,  was 
4uch  an  offence  as  wanted  no  a^avation  to  ren- 
der it  more  odious.  Her  father's  breach  of  his 
faith,  for  which  he  had  made  her  a  pledga,  might 
poiTibly  feem  to  the  paflions  of  the  king  an  cx- 
cufe  for  this  enormity :  but  he  (hould  have  punilh- 
ed  th^  treafon  without  violating  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour himfelf.  Louis  received  the  earl's  complaint  v.  Epui. 
with  great  and  juft  indignation,  and  fome  others,  p*"*^'"^ 
not  fo  well  founded,  which  the  confederated  no^ 
bles  of  Aquitaine,  to  v/hom  Henry  had  given  the 
fafe  conduds  they  defired,  now  urg«d  v/ith  g^eat 
M  m  2  warmth. 
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A.  D.  1 169.  wannth,  as  if  the  loffcs  they  had  fufFered  had  not 
been  the  confequences  of  dieir  own  diiobediencep 
and  a  vengeance  due  to  the  blood  of  his  eeneral*, 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  whom  they  had  bafely  and 
perfidioufly  (lain.     Many  meflengers  pafled,  with 
much  altercation  on  this  point,  between  the  two 
kings;  during  which  Henry  remained  at  la  Ferte 
Bernard,  witm>ut  going  to  the  place  appointed  for 
their  conference,  about  two  leagues  from  that 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Huines;  and  Loins 
refided  at  Chartres,  on  the  other  fide  of  that  river. 
After  fome  time  Henry  promifed,  that  he  would 
reflore  to  thefe   nobles   all  he  had  taken  from 
them :  but  a  certain  abbot  of  that  country  de- 
nianditig  ahb  the  reftitution  of  (ome  lands  apper- 
taining to  his  abbey,  and  aflferting  that  the  abbey 
V.  Eprft.  '  was  hdd  of  the  crown  of  France,  Henry  denied 
pnedia/    that  aflertion.    Yet  finding  it  pertinacbufly  a- 
betted  by  Louis,  he  faid  at  lall,  "  that,  not  out 
"  of  re^d  to  any  right  in  the  king  of  France, 
*^  but  for  the  tove  of  God,  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
"  and  of  the  cardinal  William  of  Pavia,   if  he 
"  had  poflcflion  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to 
"  the  abbot  he  would  rt^ftore  it  to  him.*'     When 
Lpuis  was  acquainted  that  the  cardinal  was  at 
la  Ferte  Bernard,   in   the  council  of  Henry,  he 
expreffed  much  refenunent,   faying,  "  he  had  not 
"  deferved  of  the  fee  of  Rome  that  this  legate 
"  (hould  abet  and  favour  his  enemies,  as  he  al- 
*'  ways  had.  done  hitherto;  and  tlaat  he  would 
"  accept  nothing  out  of  regard  to  him  or  the 
*'  earl  of  Flanders,  but  would  have  it  on   the 
"  foundation   of  his  own   right."     Henry   abfo- 
lately  refufed  to  yield  it  in  that  manner,  which 
would  have  been  an  affront  to  both  the  media- 
tors, as  well  an  acknowledgement  of  a  tenure  in 
difpute,  without  any  proper  decifion.     Louis  their 
fcnt  a  meflage  requiring  him  to  come  immedi- 
at^y   to   the  place   alligned   for   their    meeting. 

But 
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But  this  difference  being  unfettled,  and  fuch  an^-^»"^». 
air  of  hoftility  appearing  in  all  the  proceedings  of 
that  monarch,  he  declined  an  interview  wnich 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  good  efFefts,  and  from' 
which  he  feems  to  have  apprehended  fome  danger  v.  Epin. 
to  his  perfon.  Louis,  having  ftayed  on  the  i>ankp'«^*»^- 
of  the  Huines  a  great  part  of  the  day,  in  expec- 
tation of  his  coming,  paUed  over,  and  in  the  prefence 
of  all  his  nobility  walhed  his  hands  in  the  river, 
aiid  drunk  fome  of  the  water,  protefting*  that  he 
had  difcharged  the  faith  he  had  plighted :  after 
which  ceremony  he  difiniffed  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
:and  mod  of  the  nobles  who  had  followed  him 
from  Chartres,  remainmg  himfelf  in  that  place, 
with  a  finall  number  of  attendants,  till  it  began 
to  grow  dark.  ,  Henry  in  the  mean  time  had  re- 
ceived a  fecond  meflage,  by  which  he  was  fum* 
moned  to  give  fatisfadtion  to  Louis  for  having 
broken  his  faith.  He  returned  no  anfwer,  but 
came  imexpeftedly  to  the  river,  armed,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  multitude  of  armed  knights. 
The  French,  feeing  him  approach  in  this  warlike 
manner ;  ran  themfelves  to  their  arms.  In  a  letter  y.  Epift. 
from  which  I  have  taken  this  account  John  of  Sali-pr«di^. 
(bury  fays,  that  an  aftion  would  have  cnfued,  if  the 
night  had  not  prevented  it.  ,  But  I  think  it  very 
improbable,  that,  if  Henry  had  come  thither  with 
any  hoftile  intention,  he  (hould  not  have  execu- 
ted it  by  inftantly  attacking  the  French,  who 
were  too  few  to  have  made  any  confiderable  re- 
fiftance.  Whereas  it  appears,  that  upon  feeing 
the  alarm  he  had  given,  he  returned  very  peacea- 
bly to  his  quarters  at  la  Ferte  Bernard.  Robert  earl 
of  Dreux,  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  queen 
of  France,  went  thither  to  him  that  night.  What 
he  faid  to  them,  in  juftification  of  himfelf  from  this 
appearance  of  an  intended  treachery,  we  are  not 
informed.  John  of  Saiiflbury  fays  no  more,  than  • 
that  he  earneftly  begged  of  them  to  prefuade 
the  king  of  France  mt  to  compel  lint  to  have 
M  m  3  ucourjc 
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^'^'^^^^-recmrfe  to  the  enemies  of  that  kingdom-^  meaning 
the  emperour  and  empire;  and  that  in  bis  itfords 
be  made  a  Jbew  of  great  moderation.  But  one 
may  conjecture  that  he  alledged  the  danger 
of  coming  unarmed,  and  wimout  a  fufficient 
guard  for  the  fafety  of  his  perlbn,  to  a  place 
where  fo  many  of  his  own  rebellious  vaflals,  who, 
he  knew,  were  exceedingly  exalperated  againfl: 
him,  might,  under  the  pretence  of  attend- 
ing the  conference,  take  occafion'to  aflault  him. 
The  next  day  he  fent  minifters  to  the  court  of  Louis 
at  Chartres,  with  inftru£^ions  to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  incline  that  monarch  to  conclude 
the  treaty  of  peace,  as  it  )iad  been  fetded  between 
them;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  fununon  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  a  pledge  for  that  treaty, 
to  furrender  himfelf  up,  agreeably  to  the  faith  he 
had  plighted.  Louis  declared,  ^^  he  would  make 
**  no  peace  with  Henry,  till  he  had  given  fatisfadti* 
^^  on  to  him  and  his  realm,  for  having  come  upon 
^Vhim  fo  fiiddenly,  armed  and  almoft  by  night, 
^ -^^hough  he  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  fingle 
^'  Frenchman  flirfrom  his  place  :"  adding,  "  that 
*'  he  himfelf  was  ready  to  prove,  in  the  court  of 
**  the  marches  or  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  tlmt  he 
**  had  freed  the  faid  earl,  and  others  who,  on  his 
*'  part,  had  intervened  in  the  treaty,  from  theobli- 
*'  gation  laid  upon  them.  Henry's  minifters  anfwer- 
^'  ed,  that  their  mafter,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready 
**  to  prove,  in  the  court  of  the  emp€rour,of  the  king 
*'  of  Arragon,  or  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  that  he  had 
"  kept  his  faiih  ;  and  that  the  curl  of  Flanders  and 
*'  the  other  pledges,  or  gunranties,  for  the  treaty, 
^'  had  violated  their's."  In  the  interim  they  defined  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce ;  but  this  alfo  was  denied. 
Bcfides other  inducements,  v.hich  made  Louis 
defire  to  renew  the  war  at  this  time,  one  was,  tliat 
emballiidors  from  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scot- 

rxdSV     Und,  and  from  all  the  Welch  princes,  confede- 
rated, to  recoNcr  the  independence  of  their  co^intpy^ 
L  v.-cre 
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were  now  in  lu6  court,  and  offered  hini  aid  fitMn^-  ^•"^•* 
their  maftcrs  againft  the  king  of  England.    TheWekh 
year  before  thiB,  whSlc  that  monarch  was  engagaiii^*** 
in  his  foreign  affcnrs,  Owen  Gwyneth,  and  his  bro- 
ther Cadwallader,  affifted  bjr  Rhees  ap  Gryflfyth, 
had  taken  Ruthlan  odftle,  after  a  blockade  of  three 
months,  and  then,  with  lefs  difficulty,  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Preftatyn  ;  the  furrender  of 
which,  as  the  fortifications  of  Bafingweark  had 
been  demolifhed,  and  thofe  of  Flint  caftle  were  un- 
-liniihed,   (ubjedted  that  province,   one  of  the  fi- 
neft  in  North- Wales,  to  the  power  of  Owen.    This 
was  a  lofs  very  mortifying  to  Henry;  and  it  was 
no  improbable  expedlation,  that  the  Welch,  thus 
viftorious,  might  purfue  thdr  fuccefs  to  the  entire 
extirpation  of  the  Englilh  and  Flemings  out  of  all 
partsof  Wales,  if  they  were  favoured  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war  between  the  kings  of  England  anfl 
of  France,   by  rebellions  againft  the  former  in 
Aquitaine  and  Bretagne,  aiid  by  an  invafion  from 
Scodand  of  the  three  northern  countries,  which 
Henry  had  regained  in  the  minority  of  Malcolm 
the  Fourth.    The  circumftances  of  the  time,  and 
the  difpofition  of  Malcolm,  which  was  mild  and 
unambitious,  had  made  that  prince  acquiefce  un- 
der the  lofs  of  thofe  provinces,  throughout  his  whole 
reign  :  but  after  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
fixth  of  December,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 
fixty  five,  his  brother  William,  fumamed  the  Lion 
from  his  fierce  and  warlike  charadter,  fucceeding 
to  the  crown,  fought  to  profit  by  the  perplexed  and 
trouWefome  ftate  of  .Henry'$  affairs  at  that  time,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  which  he  had  held,  in  Stephen's 
reign,  by  enfeoffment  from  hisgrandfather,.king  Da-  ,  p  .  , 
vidthefirft.  Somelatehiftorianshavefaid,  that,whenverg?i.^  **^* 
firft  became  to  the  kingdom,  he  fent  embafladors^^**-  ^'^' 
to  Henry  with  a  demand  of  that  province  :  but  this  Bichw.  & 
is  fupported  by  no  authority  from  the  contemporary  ?*»•*• 
writers :  nox  is  any  mention  made  of  liis  coming  to 
M  m  4  England, 
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A.  D.I  168.  England,  either  to  foe  for  Northumberland,  or  do 

homage  {to  Henry  for  Huntingtonftiire  or  Lothian,as 

V.  chron.   his  brother  had  done.  Only  we  find,  by  the  ancient 

^b  "i^*     chronicle  of  Mailrofe^  that  in  the  year  eleven  hun  • 

iiw.        dred  and  fixty  fix,  when  Henry  went  into  France, 

William  followed  him  thither  in  quality  of  bis  vajfal 

and  on  bis  bujinefs'^  which  feemsto  imply,that  he  was 

then  poflefled  of  fomc  fiefis  held  inunediately  of  that 

V.  Epift.     king.     And  in  a  letter  written  a  year  afterwards  it 

s.  T.  44.    js  fg^jj^  u  ^^^^  Henry,  being  at  Caen,  and  treating 

*^  anxioufly  about  a  difference  between  him  and 

**  the  king  of  6f:otland,  fell  into  fuch  a  paffion  with 

"  Richard  de  Humet,  for  fpeaking  in  favour  of  that 

^^  prince,  that  he  called  him  a  traitor,  and  in  the 

^^  violence  of  his  rage  did  (bme  actions  which  ap- 

**  peared  like  diflr^ion  and  frenzy,  throwing  off 

^^  his  own  cloaths,  and  the  filk  coverlet  of  a  bed  on 

which  he  fat,  and  chewing  ftraws  that  he  pulled 

*^  out  of  the  mattrafs  underneath  it."    The  pidhu'e 

is  drawn  by  the  hai^d  of  an  enemy  ;  but  we  may 

reafbnably  judge  ftxim  it,  that  Henry's  mind,  at 

that  time,  was  exceflivcly  difcompofed  with  a  re- 

fentment  excited  by  fome  difpute  with  that  king, 

which  probably  mi^t  relate  to  the  earldom  of 

Northumberland. 

Yet,  though  Louis,  in  confederacy  with  Scotland 
and  the  Welch  princes,  feemed  now  determined  to 
make  war  againft  the  king  of  England  in  all  his  dor 
rhron.  minions,  the  exploits  of  this  league  went  no  further 
Norm.  than  the  burning  of  a  fmall  town  and  two  caftles  in 
Nomiandy,  by  orders  of  the  French  monarch. 
Henry  ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  earl  of 
Ponthieu^  and  burned  above  forty  villages,  becaufe 
that  lord  had  denied  a  free  paffage  to  the  troops  of 
the  earl  of  Boulogne,  who,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
vention fubfifling  between  them,  was  coming  to 
aflifl  him  i'.i  Normandy.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
tliat  while  this  prince  was  adhially  in  arms  againft 
Louis,  a  letter  was  fent  to  that  monarch,  by  the 

couiitcts 
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countefe  of  Boulogne,   notifying  to  him,   "  *a^v.' EJiUt^** 
fome  embafladors,  who  had  gone  from  Henry  to  Reg. 
theemperour,  had,  on  their  return,  paffed  through  i)^;if^^* 
her  territories ;  and  that  the  emperour  had  fent  back  tom.  iv. 
with  them  embafladors  from  himfelf ;    which  flie^^*^  ^"^^ 
afcribed  to  his  defire  of  (hewing  Henry  his  great 
readinefs  to  confederate  with  him  in  his  war  againft 
Louis,   whom  (he  further  informed,    "  that,   by 
fome  difcourfe  (he  had  held  with  the  Engli(h  mini- 
fters,  (he  found  their  mafter  was  inceflantly  feeking 
to  annoy  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  this  notice, 
that  he  might  be  on  his  guard."     In  afting  thus  (he 
was  probably,  moved  by  that  averfion,  which,  as 
the  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  (he  had  imbibed  a- 
gainft  Henry,  and  which  no  kindnefs  (hewn  by 
him,  either  to  herfelf  or  her  hufband,  nor  even  po- 
litical interefts,  to  which  princes  often  facrifice 
both  their  afFeftions  and  refentments,  had  been  able 
to  conquer,     Louis  and  his  council  were  much  a- 
larmed  at  this  letter  :  and  their  apprehenfions  were 
encreafed  by  the  accounts  they  foon  received  of 
the  arrival  of  the  imperial  minifters  atHenry's  court. 
A  more  fplendid  embaflTy,  with  regard  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  paribus  employed  therein,  had 
never  been  fent  to  any  king.  At  the  head  of  it  werc]^;^  ^*»™«- 
the  archbi(hops  of  Mentz  and  of  Cologne,  the  dukeoeJ^' 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  bilhop  of  Liege.  f^J""^ 
They  brought  to  Henry,  from  the  emperour  and  u68 """  . 
from  the  whole  ertipire,  large  offers  of  afliftance  in 
his  war  againft  Louis ;  and  tried  to  engage  him  to 
join  with  them  in  the  fchifm ;   promifing,   if  he 
would  do  fo,  to  carry  their  arms  into  the  bowels  of 
France.     He  returned  fuch  an  anfwer  as  gave  room 
to  believe,  that  he  might  hereafter  be  induced  to 
accept  this  offer,  if  Louis  and  Alexander  (hould  con- 
tinue  to  adt  as  they  had  done  for  fome  time  pa(t 

The  young  princefs  of  England,  betrothed  to 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  had,  in  the  fpring  of  this  year, 
been  condudked  to  her  hulband  by  the  earls  of 

Arundel 
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A-  D.  1 168.  yvnnidd  and  of  Pemhroke.  When  they  came  to 
Brunfwick,  in  which  city  the  duke  then  redded^ 
they  found  him  in  the  highefl  d^ee  of  piofperity. 
He  had  juit  {upprefled  a  great  rebellion  againfl  him 
in  Saxony,  after  having  taken  by  ftorm  the  two 
powerful  cities  .of  Bremen  and  Oldenbiu^.  Peace 
being reftored  by  thefe  fuccefles  and  the  interpofition 
of  the  emperour,  he  celebrated  his  marriage*  though 
the  lady  was  not  then  above  twelve  years  old*  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fubje£ts  and  the  whole  em- 
"  pire :  after  which,  being  defirous  to  wait  upon  his 
father-tn4aw,  he  took  part  in  the  embafly  fent  by 
Frederick  to  that  king. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Henry  than 
this  mark  of  refped  and  aff^ion,  at  fuch  a  critical 
time,  from  a  fon-in-law  of  fuch  power,  and  fo  con- 
nested  with  the  other  great  princes  of  Germany. 
The  French  faw  it  with  fear  ;  and  it  contributed 
much  to  difpofe  the  king  of  France  no  longer  to  re^ 
jcdl  the  offers  of  peace,  which  the  Englifli  monarch 
mod  pnidently  continued  to  make  with  the  fame 
moderation  as  before.  The  earl  of  Blois  had  of 
Tpin.  late  undertaken  to  mediate  between  thefe  two 
princes,  and  was  aflifted  by  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
Grammont,  named  Bernard  de  Gorrilo,  whom^ 
together  with  the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Peter's 
Vale,  the  pope  had  employed  to  treat  with  Henry 
upon  Becket's  affair,  after  the  return  of  the  two 
cardinals  from  their  legation.  The  new  mediators 
proceeded  upon  die  plan  of  agreement  before  fet- 
tled by  the  earls  of  Champagne  and  of  Flanders, 
which  Henry  confidered  as  unalterable  ;  but  they 
had  better  fuccefs,  for  the  reafon  abovementioned, 
and  from  the  peculiar  authority,  which  Bernard  dc 
Corrilo,  being  of  an  order  much  celebrated  for  an 
extraordinary  fanftity,  could  not  fail  of  having  over 
the  mind  of  Louis.  Oa  the  fixth  of  January  in  the 
yekM*  f  leveji  hundred  and  fixty  nine,  the  two  kings 
n'ic:  ut  MontiTiir^il,  where  the  peace  was  concluded 

on 
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on  the  terms  before  agreed  to,  though  Henry  com-  a-  *>• « «^^ 

plimented  Louis  with  an  empty  proteffion,  **  That 

**  he  would  fubmit  all  he  had,  himfelf,  his  child- 

^*  ren,   his  territories,  his  forces,  his  treafures,  to 

**  be  difpofed  of  in  fuch  manner  as  that  monarch 

**  (hould  direft,  without  any  conditions." 

The  a]:ticles  were,  i.  That  Henry  ihould  renew  M«- 
his  homage  and  fealty  for  Normandy  in  the  accuf-i^s.  ut 
tomed  form.  ^^^'  ^  ^ 

2.  That  he  (hould  give  up  the  earldcnns  of  An-  cam!  ei 
jou  and  Maine,  and  the  fealty  of  the  vaflals  thereof*-  "• 

to  prince  Henry,  his  eldefl  (on ;  who  (hould  pay 
homage  and  fealty  for  them  to  the  king  of  France, 
and  owe  nothing  more  either  to  his  father  or 
brothers,  with  refpeft  to  tho(e  earldoms,  than 
merely  that  which  their  merit  or  nature  might  re- 
quire. 

3.  That  Henry*3  fecond  fon,  Richard,  (hould 
in  like  manner  pay  homage  and  fealty  to  Louis  for 
the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  (hould  efpoufe  Ade- 
lai's  the  youngeft  daughter  of  that  kine,  upon  whom 
no  portion  was  fettled,  but  it  was  left  to  her  father 
to  give  her  what  he  thought  proper. 

4.  That  the  office  of  great  fenefchal  of  the  king- 
dom of  France  (hould  be  yielded  up  by  the  earl  of 
Blois,  to  whom  Louis  had  givert  it  fome  years  be- 
fore, and  reftored  to  prince  Henry,  in  right  of  the 
earldom  of  Anjou,  to  which  it  belonged. 

5.  That  the  king  of  England  (hould  hold  Tou- 
raine,  as  a  fief  from  tlie  earl  of  Biois. 

6.  That  the  hoftages  given  to  Louis  by  the  re- 
volted barons  of  Poitou  and  of  Bretagne  (hould  be 
reftored  by  him  to  Henry ;  and  that  they  them- 
felves  (hould  return  to  their  former  allegiance,  up- 
on condition  of  pardon  for  their  revolt,  and  reftitu- 
tion  of  all  their  caftles  and  lands,  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  fmce  the  troubles  in  thofe  cqxm:*\> 
tries  began. 

Sucj 
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A.IX1H9.  Such  was  this  memorable  treaty  of  peace,  by 
which  Henry  divefted  himfelf  of  all  his  territories 
in  France,  except  Normandy  and  Tourarae,  in 
favour  of  his  children.  But  from  fucceeding 
tranfadions  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
give  up  the  adminiftration  or  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces he  refigned,  rill  his  fons  fhould  be  of  full 
age.  Neverthelefs  it  was  a  point  of  the  utmofl 
importance  to  the  French  monarchy,  that,  by 
thus  fecuring  to  Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  the  great 
dutchy  of  Aquitaine,  he  divided  and  broke  that 
mafs  of  power,  whidi  he  had  accumulated  him- 
felf John  of  Salisbury  fays,  in  a  letter  written 
Erift.  168.  ^  ^^^  ^"^^»  ^^^^^  vfhen  Prince  Henry  efpoufed 
ui  fLfta.  '  the  daughter  of  Louis,  he  did  homage  to  that  king 
for  all  ins  father's  territories  belonging  to  France ; 
and  that  the  grief  which  the  French  nation  had 
fek  thereupon  made  them  fee  this  partition  with 
greater  fatisfaftion.  But  as  no  other  writer  of 
Siat  age  has  mentioned  this  faft,  and  as  the  Nor- 
man chronicle  of  Robertus  de  Monte,  a  contem- 
porary hiftorian,  exprefaly  affirms,  that  a  particu- 
lar homage  was  done  for  the  dutchy  of  Norman- 
dy, there  is  reafon  to  think  that  John  of  Salifbury 
was  miftaken,  and  that  the  caufe  of  the  uneafinefs 
exprefled  by  the  French  was  rather  fome  intima-. 
tion  of  an  intention  in  Henry  to  make  his  eldeft 
fon  heir  to  all  his  territories  in  Frarce,  than 
an  adual  homage  done  for  them,  as  this  writer 
iinderftood  it.  Indeed  it  is  very  improbable,  that 
Louis  would,  at  that  time,  by  receiving  fuch  ho- 
mage, have  confirmed  a  fettlcment  which  lb  much 
endangered  his  kingdom.  The  ceflion  of  Anjou 
and  Maine,  as  an  appanage  for  that  prince,  ir- 
ftead  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  was  an  alte- 
ration wifely  made  for  the  advantage  of  Er.gland  ; 
it  being  expedient,  both  on  account  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  connexions  be-  . 
tween  tl:e  No;ir.r.r:s  and  the  Engl'.fh,  that  the  kirj7. 
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(hould  retain  that  dutchy.  But  it  would  have  bcftn  a.  D.if*«» 
better  for  him,  if  he  had  given  up  none  of  his  do- 
minions on  the  continent  to  any  of  his  children, 
during  his  life.  A  prince  of  England,  in  becom- 
ing a  vailal  to  France,  was  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  French  court.  This  Henry  foon 
found ;  and  probably  his  fagacity  did  not  wait  for 
experience,  to  be  fenfible  of  the  danger :  but  he 
mi^ht  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Louis  had  only  one 
infant  (on,  it  was  flill  advifeable  for  him  to  keep 
in  his  view  the  eventual  fucceffion^  which  by  the 
death  of  her  brother,  might  be  opened  to  the  eld- 
eft  daughter  of  that  nwnarch,  efpoufed  to  his  eld- 
eft  (on ;  and  therefore  was  not  unwilling  that  the 
latter  (hould  be  nniade,  by  means  of  this  ceflion, 
an  inunediate  member  of  the  kingdom  and  body 
politick  of  France.  ^  This  was  alfo  a  con(ideratioa 
of  no  fmall  weight  to  inducfe  him  to  rejedt  the  em- 
perour's  offers,  and  confent  to  a  peace. 

The  acknowledging  -himfelf  a  fubvaflal  to  the 
earl  of  Blois  for  Touraine  feems  to  have  been  the 
efFedl  of  a  preceding  conventicni  between  him 
and  that  prince,  in  which  he  probably  found  a 
fufficient  compenfation  for  the  (iiperiority  he  gave 
up;  as  no  force  had  been  ufed  to  make  him  do 
it  againft  his  will.  The  earl's  credit  with  Louis, 
and  his  great  power  in  the  realm,  might  be  a 
principal  inducement  to  render  Henry  defirous  of 
thus  accommodating  an  old  quarrel  between  the 
ne;ighbouring  families  of  Anjou  and  Blois,  and  ty- 
ing them  together  by  the  amicable  bond  of  a 
feudal  connexion.  As  for  the  dutchy  of  Aqui- 
taine,  he  had  promifed,  in  the  negociations  which 
preceded  the  war  of  Touloufe,  to  fettle  *  it  on 
Richard,  his  fecond  fon,  after  the  confummation 
of  the  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Arragon, 
to  which  llichard  then  was  engaged :  but  that 
contradt  having  been  fruftrated  by  the  death  of 
the  lady,  this  other  match  with  Adelais  of  France 

was 
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A.  D.  1 1 6^  vtras  now  made,  and  the  fame  fettlement  annexed  to 
It.  Equity  feemed  to  require,  that  king  Henry 
Ihould  advance  his  fecond  fon  to  this  dukedom, 
vrhcn  his  third  had  been  exalted  to  that  of  Bre* 
tagne.  A  defire  of  overturning  the  eftablifhrnent 
lately  made  in  favour  of  the  latter  had  been, 
doubtlefs,  oiie  objedt  of  Henry's  enemies  in-  this 
war ;  but  it  was  acknowledged  and  further  con* 
firmed  by  this  treaty,  in  the  nxth  article  abovemen* 
tioned.  And  the  high  office  of  fenefchal,  which 
carried  with  it  great  power  in  the  court  apd  king^ 
dom  of  France,  wa^  by  another  article,  reftorra 
to  the  earls  of  Anjbu.  The  moft  difagreeable 
condition  of  the  whole  treaty  to  Henry,  was  the 
reflimtion  required  by  it  of  what  had  been  taken, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  from  the  rebels  in 
Poitou  and  Bretagne :  but,  as  moft  of  their  fort^ 
reflfcs  had  been  deftroyed  by  him,  the  returning 
of  their  lands,  with  a  very  few  of  their  caftles, 
was  not  likely  to  endanger  his  future  tranquillity ; 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  others,  though  not  for-* 
bidden  by  the  treaty,  he  knew  would  be  a  work 
of  years^  which  he  might  put  a  flop  to  when  he 
faw  a  proper  opportunity.  Revolted  fubjedts,  who 
return  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  the  prince 
they  have  offended,  have  little  to  hope  from  any 
means  of  encrcafmg  their  ftrength,  the  employing 
of  which  requires  a  length  of  time. 

Kuift.  468.  J^  ^^^  abovementioned  letter  of  John  of  Salif- 
bury  it  is  faid,  "  that,  before  this  treaty,  Henry 
''  had  frequently  and  publickly  fwom,  he  would 
*'  never  again  do  homage  to  Louis  for  the  dutcliy 
"  of  Normandy,  which  oath  he  now  broke." 
^ut,  as  he  had  paid  that  homage  twice  before, 
and  once  fince  he  was  king  of  England,  it  is  hard 
to  find  any  reafon  by  which  he  could  juflify  luch 

F.-r  the  fi:i\  ii  rcfolution.     He  might  indeed  alledge  the  exam- 

vji  1.  :i.  p}g  Qf  ijjs  grandfather  Henry  the  tirfl  ^  but  the 
ciicu.T^flancci:  vrerc  different.     For  that  monarch 
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had  done  nothing  which  could  be  called  an  ac- a.  0.1159. 
knowledgment  oT  the  right  he  difputed:  whereas 
his  grandfbn  by  his  own  a£t  had  given  up  the  dis- 
pute. I  fliould  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  decla- 
rations, the  latter  is  faid  to  have  made,  with  rela- 
tion to  this  point,  were  only  bravadoes  thrown 
out  during  the  courfe  of  the  war,  which  prudence 
taught  him  to  foi^t  in  concluding  the  peace ;  if 
the  whole  be  not  an  icHe  rumour,  too  lightly  taken 
lip  by  his  enemy  John  of  Salilbury,  whofe  malice  in- 
clined him  to  believe  and  to  ^gravate  all  reports 
of  this  nature. 

To  this  meeting  of  the  two  kings  at  Montmirail  £pi(t  s.  t. 
the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Peter's  Vale,  to-Ctnt.  iw. 
gether  with  Bernard  de  Corrilo,  the  monk  of  Gram-*^*  *' 
mont  before-mentioned,  brought  archbiihop  Beck- 
ct,  having  firft  prefented  to  Henry  a  monitory 
tetter^  fent  from  the  pope,  through  their  hand^ 
in  favour  of  that  prelate.  Here,  by  their  exhor- 
tations, and  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  the  king 
of  France  himfelf,  being  much  prefied  to  bumble 
him/elf  before  his  fovereign^  he  was,  with  difficulty, 
perfuaded,  or  rather  forced,  to  do  fo ;  and  kneel- 
ing to  Henry  faid,  in  the  hearing  of  both, courts, 
^*  that,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his  honour^  be  threw 
**  himfelf  upon  God*s  mercy  and  his  merely  Thefe 
words  appear  fatisfadlory ;  but  Henry,  whom  ex- 
perience had  rendered  very  cautious,  apprehending 
that  the  expreflion,  to  the  bomnr  of  God^  was  meant 
to  cover  fome  referve,  or  eftablifh  feme  diftindlion,. 
in  favour  of  the  church,  refufed  to  accept  this^ 
form  of  fupplication ;  and,  after  feme  paflionate 
complaints  of  the  former  behaviour  of  Becket, 
concluded  with  faying,  "  lie  defired  nothing  more 
•*  of  him  than  that  he  would  promife,  iu  the  pre- 
"  fence  of  that  affembly,  as  a  prieft  and  a  bifhop^ 
**  in  the  word  of  truth,  and  v)ithout  fraud  or  faU 
"  lacy^  to  keep  all  the  laws  or  cuftoms,  which 
^  former  archbiftops  of  Cante rbury,   good  and 

'''  holy 
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A.D.ii€g.i^  holy  men,  had  kept  under  the  reigns  of  former 
^^  kings  of  England^  and  which  he  hinifelf  had 
*'  once  foleninly  promifed  to  keep.'^  Becket  re- 
plied,  /*  that  in  the  form  of  the  oath  of  feaJty ^which 
*'  he  had  taken  to  the  king,  as  archbifhop  of  Can- 
^  terbury,  he  was  bound  to  defend  him  in  Hfe,  limb^ 
**  and  worldly  honour,yin;/>rj^  bis  order.  And  this  he 
**  was  ready  mod  chearfiilly  to  fulfil.  Nor  had 
**  any  more  been  ever  demanded  of  his  predecef- 
*'  fors  in  the  fee,  nor  was  there  any  more  due." 
Eut^  as  the  kins  infifted  ftrongly  upon  his  own 
propofition,  he  ^id  at  lail,  ^^  that,  although  none 
**  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  done  or  promifed  this, 
**  and  he  was  not  oblised  to  it  in  duty,  yet,  for 
**  the  peace  of  the  cnurch,  and  to  obtain  the 
**  king's  favour,  he  would  promife  to  keep  thofc 
*'  cuftoms  which  had  been  kept  by  his  holy  pre- 
*'  deceflbrs,  faving  bis  order^  and  fo  far  as  be 
**  could  do  it  according  to  God.''  He  fiirther  added^ 
^'  that,  to  regain  the  king's  afFedlion,  he  would 
"  do  all  he  could  witbout  prejudice  to  the  honour  of 
"  Godr 
V.  Epift.  On  this  I  would  obferve,  that  we  have  a  letter 
*5  J  i.  to  Becket,  written  fome  time  before,  from  the 
biOiop  of  Lifieux,  and  which  has  already  been 
cited  on  another  occafion,  wherein  are  thefe  words; 
''  It  will  not  be  for  your  intereft  to  recur  to  parti- 
*'  cidars^  but  as  much  as  pollible  to  Jiick  to  gene- 
**  rals.  For  our  caufe  is  fafe,  unlefs  articles  parti- 
"  cidarly  expyeft  deftroy  our  liberty.  If  we  profefs 
''  ourfelves  bound  to  fidelity,  reverence  and  obe- 
"  dience  to  the  king;  if  we  offer  our  fortunes 
^'  and  peribns  to  be  employed  to  his  honour  and 
"  fervicii ;  if  \vc  promife  to  obferve  the  royal  dig- 
*^  iiitics  and  ancient  cufloms,  fo  far  as  they  do  not 
'^  contra  did  the  law  of  Gody  it  does  us  no  hurt ; 
'"  bccaufe  in  all  thefe  things  wc  are  by  no  means 
*'  bound  againft  our  duty.  If  therefore  under 
''  thi:\  or  any  other  like  form  of  words,  which 
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**  can  be  thought  of,  the  diviae  gpodnefs  (hould  ^- ^  "^^* 
**  procure  peace  to  you  and  your%  refervetbe 
*'  interpretation  of tbefewirds  to  future  times  y  On  this 
plan  It  is  evident  Becket  intended  to  proceed: 
but  Henry,  who  well  underftood,  that  the  excep- 
tion, he  threw  in,  would  render  the  promife,  he 
made,  of  no  efFedt,  rejected  his  offers,  unlefs  he 
would  (wezx  precifely  and  abfolutely  to  keep  the  roy- 
al cudoms:  which  he  refufing,  though  adyifed 
and  preffed  to  do  it  by  many,  the  king  departed 
without  their  peace  being  made.  v.  Epift.  s. 

This  is  the  account  which  was  given  of  this*-*^- 
meeting  by  the  priors  of  Montdieu  and  St.  Pe- 
ter's Vale,  in  their  letter  to  the  Pope.     And  agree- y.  Eput  s. 
ably  to  this  Becket  himfelf  wrote  upon  it  to  his**^"* 
Holinefs.     He  alfo  repeated  the  fubftance  of  it  inj^:^*^*  ^' 
a  letter  to  the  king  immediately  after  the  confer-  Qwdriio- 
ence.  But  fome  contemporary  hiftorians  relate  other  ^^^^^^ 
particulars,  not  mentioned  in  thofe  letters.  It  is  there  wm,  1 169, 
faid,   that  kins  Henry,   after  many  reproaches 
againft  Becket  for  pride  and  ingratitude,  addreiled 
himfelf  to  Louis,  in  the  following  words:  "  My 
**  liege,   attend,    if  you   pleafe:  whatfoever  he 
"  diflikes  he  fays  is  againfl  the  honour  of  God-^ 
"  and  thus  he  would  difpoflefs  me  of  all  my  rights. 
*'  But  that  I  may  not  in  any  thing  feem  to  defire 
"  unreafonably  to  oppofe  him,  or  the  honour  of 
*'  God^  this  is  my  offer.     There  have  been  many 
*'  kings  of  England  before  me,  fome  who  had  ^ 
*'  more  power  than  I,  and  others  who  had  lefs. 
^'  There  have  been  before  him  many  archbifhops 
*'  of  Canterbury,    great  and  holy  men.     IVhat 
*'  therefore  the  greatejl  and  holieji  of  his  predecejfors 
*'  did  for  the  leaft  of  mifte^  let  him  do  for  me^  and  I 
"  Jhall  be  fatisfiedr     At  which  all  the  aOembly 
exprefled  their  fatisfaftion  in  the  king's  condefcen-  • 
fion ;  and  Louis  himfelf  faid  to  Becket,  upon  his 
remaining  filent  for  fome  time,  "  My  lord  arch- 
*'  bilhop,    would  you  be  greater  or  ivifer  than  all 
*'  thofe  holy  men  ?    Why  do  3'ou  hefitate  ?  See ! 

Vol.  II.  N  n 
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A.TSU69.U  your  peace  is  at  hand."  But  he  replied,  **  It 
"  was  true ;  many  of  his  predeceilbrs  were  better 
"  and  greater  thm  he ;  but  every  one  of  them 
**  had,  in.  his  own  times,  cut  off  Ibme  things 
"  which  raifed  themfelves  up  againft  God,  though 
**  not  all.  For  if  they  had  entirely  eradicated 
**  all,  he  fliould  not  be  now  expofed  to  this  fiery 
^^  trial,  by  which  being  proved,  as  they  had  been 
*^  and  partaking  their  labour,  he  might  aUb  be 
"  found  worthy  of  their  praife  and  reward.  Nor, 
**  if  any  one  amon^  them  had  been  too  cool,  or 
^^  too  inunoderate  m  his  zeal,  was  he  bound  to 
"  follow  his  example,  one  way  or  another."  He 
added  other  arguments  to  the  fanie  purpoie,  con- 
cluding, "  that  the  primitive  fathers  had  fleered 
*'  martyrdom,  becaufe  they  would  not  fiibjedt  the 
"  name  of  Jefus  Chrift  to  any  other  name :  nor 
*'  would  he,  that  he  might  recover  the  favour  of  a 
"  man,  give  up  the  honour  of  Ghrift. 
vEpift. 8.  Xhe ecclefiafticks employed  in  this  bufinefs  by 
*•"'  the  pope,  further  acquainted  his  Holinefs,  "  that 

*'  when,  according  to  his  orders,  they  exhorted 
"  the  king  of  England  to  reftore  Becket  to  his 
*'  favour,  his  anfwer  was,  that  perhaps  he  might 
"  be  advifed  to  reftore  him  to  Canterbury,  but  to 
"  his  favour  he  never  would,  hecaufe  by  fo  doing 
"  be  Jbould  hfc  the-  benefit  of  that  privilege  bis  bo^ 
"  linefs  bad  conferred  on  him  by  a  former  letter^ 
"  wbicb  fvfpended  that  prelate  frofn  all  autbority 
**  crver  bim  till  he  bad  recovered  bis  favour ^  It  is 
wonderful  that  Henry  (hould  fpeak  fo  plain  on 
this  matter !  for  he  might  be  almoft  certain  that 
the  pope  would  take  from  him  a  privilege,  of 
which  he  openly  declared  he  would  make  a  ufe  fo 
repugnant  to  the  intentions  of  the  giver. 

Some  time  after  this  conference,  a  new  interview 
being  appointed  between  tlie  two  kings,  the  fame 
monks,  who  had  before  delivered  to  Henry  a  letter 
of  arhmnition  from  Alexander,    now  delivered  to 

him 
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him  another  of  comrmnati(m%   afluringhim^  that,  a.  d.  11^9. 
if,  before  the  banning  of  Lent,  he  did  not  comply  i/jv.*** 
with  the  repeated  exhortati6ns  fent  to  him  from  that 
pontiff,   his  Holmefs  would  no  longer  reflrain  the 
archbiftiop,   as  he  had  hitherto  done*      **  For  he 
ought  not  to  imagine  J  either  that  the  Lordy  who  nov> 
Jlept^  might  not  be  awakened ;  or  that  the /word  of 
St.  Peter  was/o  confumed  with  rufty  as  that  it  could 
not  he  drawfiy  and  exercife  a  proper  vengeance.^* 
He  very  unwillingly  received  thefe  letters ;   and, 
after  much  difcourfe  on  the  fubjed  of  them,  re-, 
tumed  this  anfwer,    "  I  did  not  drive  my  lord  of  v.ftpirt  t«. 
Canterbury  out  of  my  kingdom  :   neverthelefs,  if*-  »^- 
he  will  hereafter  do  his  duty  to  me,  and  obediently 
obferve  and  maintain  to  me  what  his  predecejfors  have 
obfervedand  maintained  tamine^  I  will,  out  of  reve- 
rence to  the  pope,  permit  him  to  return  into  Eng- 
land, and  remain  there  in  peace." 

According  to  the  account  fent  to  Alexander  by'V'.EtMft.  €. 
Becket  himfelf,  Henry  had  been  perfuaded,  at  thc^'  '^' 
inftance  of  the  monks, 'and  of  the  moft  Chriflian 
king,  not  to  mention  the  royal  cuftoms  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Yet  that  prelate  obferves  very  juftly,  that^ 
although  be  changed  his  word^  he  adhered  to  his  pur-^ 
pofe^  infilling  ftill  upon  the  fame  abfolutc  promife 
of  the  obedience  paid  by  former  bifhops  to  former 
kings.  But,  as  in  the  courfe  of  their  conference 
he  made  fome  variations  in  the  terms  of  his  anfwer, 
the  monks  defired  he  would  give  it  them  by  letters 
patent,  to  be  fent  to  the  pope  for  their  greater  fecu- 
rity  againft  any  miftake  ;  which  he  peremptorily 
irefufing,  they  departed  ftom  him  exceedingly  di^ 
contented. 

When  they  made  their  report  to  Becket  of  what  v.  EpUi.^. 
had  paft,  he  adhered  to  his  former  favings  of  the^"^  *•  *''• 
honour  of  God^  and  of  the  rights  of  his  order ;  alledgr 
ing,  **  that,  without  the  authority  of  die  pope,  he 
^^  could  not  change  the  eQ:lefiaftical  form  of  allegi- 
*^  ance  obferved  by  the  whole  wfiem  churchy  and  clear- 
Nna  \  ".ly 
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A.  D.  1 159.  c«  jy  expreflcd  in  thofe  very  ordinances,  which  had 
"  occalioned  his  banifhment ;  it  being  there  faid^ 
**  that  bifhops  are  dMiged  to  fwear  realty  to  the 
**  king,  faving  their  order.**    Henry  did  not  pn>- 
pofe  to  make  any  aheradon  in  the  oath  of  alliance; 
and  confequently  this  objedtion  had  no  real  weight : 
but  the  archbifliop  fuppofed^  that,  becaufe  this  ex- 
ception had  been  indifcreetly  admitted  into  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  it  ought  to  be  in  that  be  was  now  re- 
quired to  take,  though  it  would  have  entirely  de- 
feated the  purpdTe  for  which  the  latter  was  exadted. 
V.  Epift.  %e,  j^  ^ j^g  letters  he  wrote  on  this  affair  he  exulted  great- 
ly, "  tbat  the  king^  wbo  before  endeavoured  to  def^ 
"  S^^fi  '^  ^^  ^"^  plaif^y  confejfed^  tbat  tbe  confti^ 
**  tutions  of  Clarendon  were  tbe  fole  caufe  of  tbe  per^ 
''^  fecution  befuffered**     And,  confidering  how  un- 
juftly  and  cruelly  he  had  been  treated,  he  moft 
earneftly  implored  the  pope,  to  exaft  from  the  king 
whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  him  and  all  his 
friends,  even  to  tbe  loft  fartbing ;  afluring  his  Holi- 
ncfs  of  a  certain  triumph,  if,  inftead  of  continuing 
his  late  too  moderate  meafures,  he  would  immedi- 
ately exert  tbe  rigour  of  jujlice'*     He  alfo  entreat- 
a^4.Yni*°  "cd  him,  "  not  to  abfolve  the  malefa6lors^  he  (Bec- 
ket)  had    excommunicated.*'      Thefe  malefaHors 
were  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  prelates  and  ba- 
rons of  England.      For,  having  waited  the  term 
V.  Epia.  39.  prefcribed  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  being  therefore 
40;^43,  44.  reinftated  in  his  former  authority,  he  had  at  once 
Epift  91.  ib. excommunicated  the  bifhops  of  London  and  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  the  archdeacon   of  Canterbury,   (whom 
in  a  lettter  to  the   pope  he  calls  the  Arcb^evil 
of  Canterbury)   Nigel  de   Sacville,    and  Thomas 
Fitz-bernard,    officers    of  the    king's    houfhold, 
Hugh  de  St.  Clare,  Hugh  earl  of  Chefter,  Richard 
de  Lucy,  Great-jufticiary,  and  other  chief  men  of 
the  kingdom.     All. this  was  done  between  Palm- 
funday  and  Whitfunday,^  without  any  notice  of  it 
having  been  given  to  Alexander. 

The 
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The  hifhop  of  London^  from  an  apprehcnfion  of^*  ^'  "^^• 
the  ftorm  that  was  coming  upon  him,  had,  with 
the  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  intcrpofed  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  But  his  exconununication  having  been  noti- 
fied in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  on  Afcenfion-day, 
by  one  of  Becket's  agents,  he  aflcmbled  the  clergy, 
and'  protefted  againft  the  fentence,  "  becaufe  tho 
*'  archbifhop  hiS  not  cited  him  as  he  ought  to  have 
^  done  ;  becaufe,  againft  all  the  rules  of  juftice, 
^*  that  prelate  was  accufer,  witnefs,  an^  judge ; 
^  and  becaufe,  till  fuch  time  as  he  (hould  come  in- 
**  to  England,  he  could  not  aft  as  legate  there." 
But  the  moft  remarkable  objedion  was,  **  that  he 
**  hadnojurifdidion  over  the  fee  of  London,  be- 
"  caufethat  church  had  a  right  to  the  metropolitan 
'*  dignity,  which  it  had  loft  to  Canterbury  only 
"  by  the  irruption  of  the  pagans  (that  is,  the  An- 
**  glo-Saxons)  as  the  bifliop  faid  he  could  prove." 
It  muft  indeed  be  confefled,  that,  in  the  firil  infti- 
tution  of  metropolitan  fees,  that  dignity  was  ajv 
propriated  to  the  capital,  cities  ;  the  eccleliaftical 
fuperiority  being  eftabliftied  in  conformity  to  the 
civil.  But  John  of  Salift)ury,  with  great  ftiarpnefs,  VKpift.  19. 
ridiculed  this  pretenfion,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  '  *"' 
monks  of  Canterbury  about  that  time.  He  fayed, 
*'  the  bifliop  was  apprifed  that  the  city  of  London, 
"  before  Chriftianity  was  eftabliflied  in  England, 
"  had  been  the  feat  of  the  Arch-flamen  of  Jupiter ; 
**  and  perhaps  the  prudent  and  religious  man  had 
"  thoughts  of  reftoring  the  worfliip  of  Jupiter ;  that 
^^Jince  be  could  by  no  other  means  be  an  arcbbijbop^  be 
"  tnigbt  obtain  tbe  title  of  Arcb-flamen''  The  latter 
words  of  this  paragraph  alluded  to  a  notion  encou- 
raged by  Becket,  but  ftrongly  denied  by  the  biflxop, 
that  all  the  malevolence  of  that  prelate  to  him  was 
the  efFedl  of  a  difappointment  in  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived  of  being  himfelf  promoted  to  Canterbury. 
And  this  obfolete  claim  gave  more  weight  to  that 
report ;  as  it  looked  like  a  refource  of  difappointed 
N  n  3  ambition. 
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A  D.  I  i6f . ambition.    He  feems  himfelf  to  have  been  feniible^ 
tha^it  vnould  do  him  no  fervice,  and  therefore  reft-..  • 
ed  his  caufe  upon  the  many  informalities  in  the  pro- 
ceeding  againft  him^  and  upon  the  appeal  he  had 
previoufly  made  to  the  pope,  which  he  impbred  the 
v.ipift.4«-  king  to  recommend  to  his  Holinefs  by  his  own  let-^ 
tcrs,  and  by  all  the  crecUt  of  his  friends  in  the  fa- 
v.Epi(t47crecl  coU^,     Henry  in  his  anfwer  aflured  him, 
*******         that  he  relented  the  fentence  pailed  upon  him  and 
other  perfons  of  his  realm,  by  his  traiterous  adver-^ 
fary  Becket,   no  lefs  than  if  he  bad  vomited  out  bis 
V  E  ift  8  P^O^  ^P^  ^  ^^*  per/on :   and  accordingly  wrote- 
t  iiir  "*  to  Alexander  with  moft  bitter  co^iplaints,  **  that, 
^^  after  his  Holinefs  had  granted  him  judges  to  hear 
"  his  caufe,  he  had  exempted  his  adverfary  from 
^^  their  jurifdidtion,  who  now  had  added  a  new  in- 
*' jury  to  the  innumerable  others  done  to  him  be- 
**  fore^  by  having  exconununicated  the  bifhops  of 
^^  London,  and  Salifbury,  after  an  appeal  niade  to 
**  his  Holinefs,  and  when  they  were  ready  to  an- 
"  fwer  according  to  law,  not  cited,  not  called, 
"  not  convifted,   not  admonifhed.    That  Becket 
^'  had  alfo  anathematized  fome  of  his  nearcft  fer- 
*'  vants,  having  no  reafonable  caufe  to  alledge  for 
"  it ;  which  he  took  no  lefs  ill  than  if  the  f-^ntence 
"  had  been  pafl  againft  his  own  perfon.     That  it 
"  feemed  as  if  the  pope  had  entirely  abandoned  all 
"  care  of  his  fon,  and  had  given  him  up  to  the  ma- 
*^  lice  of  his  enemy.     He  therefore  entreated  his 
''  Holinefs  by  his  own  authority  to  annul  thefe  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  Becket." 

The  archbirtiop  of  Rouen  alfo  wrote  very  warm- 
ly to  Alexander  in  vindication  of  his  friend,  the 
V  E  ift  4  .  ^^^OP  ^f  London,  witnefling  for  him,  that  in  a  fe- 
50  5^/.  I.  in.  cret  converfation,  where  only  the  king  and  they 
were  prefent,  he  had  laboured  with  all  his  power  to 
obtain  peace  for  Becket.  And  fome  Englifli  pre- 
lates fent  letters  to  the  fame  efFedl,  adding  the 
highefl  encomiums  of  his  morals,  piety,  learning, 

and 
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and  of  the  mildnefs  of  bis  temper ^  for  tvbicb  be  was^;  d.  11^9. 

univerfaUy  renowned  above  all  tbe  bijbopsin  Englandy-^^^^il- 

Indeed  there  was  no  need  of  thefe  teftimonies  in  his^^'  *'  *' 

favour :  for  Alexander  himfdf,  in  his  own  letters, 

had  exprefled  the  fame  opinion  of  him,  even  fmce 

the  banning  of  the  difpute  with  Becket.     But  yet 

the  friends  of  the  latter  made  no  fcruple  to  call  him, 

in  the  letters  they  wrote  to  eacU  other,  a  nvolf  in^'^jf^^'^^- 

fbeefs  ckatbing^  parrieide^  and  forerunmr  of  Anti^  "*' 

cbrifi. 

As  foon  as  the  pope  had  fome  intelligence,  from 
his  correfpondents  in  France,  of  the  archbifhop's 
proceedings,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  exaftly 
what  he  had  done,  he  teftified  his  furprife  at  the 
impatience  with  which  that  prelate  had  adled ;  and 
(to  ufe  the  wordsof  the  letter)  "  exhorted,  befought, 
**  and  admonifhed  him  to  fufpend  whatever  fen- 
**  tence  he  had  paft,  till  he  fliould  know  how  the 
*'  nuncios,  who  were  coming  to  negociate  a  recon- 
*'  ciliation  between  him  and  the  king,  would  fuc- 
**  ceed  in  their  conuniffion."  Thefe  nuncios  had 
been  fent  at  the  defire  of  that  prince ;  and  Alexan- 
der was  aware,  that  the  archbifhop,  who  wifhed 
for  no  more  negociation,  would  be  much  difplea- 
fed  at  their  coming.  He  therefore  accompanied 
the  notification  of  it  with  an  afliirance,  "  that  if  in 
**  two  or  three  months  the  king  Ihould  not  be  mol- 
*'  lifted  by  the  forbearance,  which,  in  hopes  of  a 
"  peace,  it  became  them  both  to  grant  him,  he 
**  would  give  him  full  liberty  to  revoke  this  indul- 
"  gence,  before  the  nuncios  (hould  leave  France.** 
And  in  the  direj^ion  of  the  letter  he  ftyled  him  7^- 
rate  of  tbe  apfiolicalfee^  which  (hewed  that  he  con- 
idered  him  as  reftored  at  this  time  to  the  full  autho- 
rity of  that  office.  The  only  power  upon  earth  which 
Becket  refpedled  was.  that  of  the  papacy ;  yet  fo  in- 
tradable  was  he  that  he  abfolutely  contemned  the 
admonitions  and  exhortations  thus  fent  from  the  pope ; 
nor  would  he  take  off  the  excommunication  he  h^^^^A^ 
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A.  D.  1169.  laid  on  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  though  Ale3Cander 
entreated  him^  by  a  particular  letter,  that,  in  cm- 
Jtderationof  tbejingular  affeaion  be  bad  far  tbat  pre- 
latCy  grounded  on  a  long  intimacy  offriendjbip  between 
tbetn  ;  and  as  tbe  bilb^  a£led  not  from  the  dilates  of 
bisownmindj  but  from  fear  of  tbe  king^  and  tbrougb 
tbe  natural  it^rmity  attending  old  age^  be  would  deal 
gently  witb  bim^  and  till  tbe  return  of  tbe  nuncios  fent 
to  tbe  king  do  nothing  againfl  bim.  This  letter  indeed 
was  not  received  by  Becket  till  after  the  fentencerf 
excommunication  was  paft.  Yet  when  he  pronounc- 
ed it,  he  well  knew  (as  appears  by  fome  paflages 
in  the  letter  itfelf )  how  dear  the  bifhop  was  to  tha 
pope.  It  was  therefore  a  very  great  difrefpedl  to 
his  Holinefs,  to  do  fuch  an  aft,  without  having 
particularly  apprifed  him  of  it,  and  obtained  his 
leave.  But,  that  upon  the  receipt  of  fo  warm  an 
interceffion  from  a  friend,  who  could  have  com- 
manded what  he  begged  for,  he  did  not  inftantly 
revoke  the  fentence,  is  a  moft  aftonifliing  proof  of 
the  implacable  violence  of  his  refentment,  and  the 
inflexible  obftinacy  of  his  temper. 

Henry  had  for  feme  time  been  ufing  his  utmofl: 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  pope,  that,  by  orders 
from  his  Holinefe,  Becket  fhould  be  called  out  of 
France,  and  tranflated  from  Canterbury  to  (bme 
foreign  fee.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
this  expedient  was  recommended  by  William 
of  Pavia,  during  his  legation  in  France  ;  and, 
though  the  archbifhop  protefted  moft  violently 
againft  it,  a  more  gentle  or  proper  method  to 
finifli  the  difpute  could  hardly  be  found.  Extra- 
ordinary means  were  therefore  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
v.Epift.Tphfti  minifters  at  Beneventum  to  obtain  this  point 
80. 1.  iii.  for  their  mafter.  They  promifed  Alexander,  in  his 
name,  to  procure  for  him  a  peace  with  the  em- 
perour  and  the  Saxons.  They  offered  to  buy, 
in  his  behalf,  all  the  Roman  nobility  who  ftood 
out  againft  him,  and  to  give  him,  for  his  own 
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ufe,  ten  thoufand  marks,  a  prefent  equal  to  one  a.  Di  1^9* 
of  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  thefe  days. 
They  moreover  afliired  him  of  their  mailer's  per- 
miffion  to  ordain  whom  he  pleafed,  as  well  in  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  as  in  all  the  other  fees  that 
were  then  vacant  in  England.  But,  whether  he 
thought  that  in  fome  of  thefe  particulars  the 
king  offered  more  than  he  would  be  able  to  per- 
form, or  whether  his  knowledge  of  Becket's  un- 
alterable refolution,  not  to  accept  of  any  other 
fee,  made  him  unwilling  to  propofe  his  removal 
from  Canterbury,  he  rejedted  all  thefe  temptations. 
.  Henry  laboured  to  overcome  the  reluctance  he 
found  in  Kim,  by  the  interceffion  of  others,  who 
might  have,  probably,  a  greater  influence  over 
his  mind,  or  would  embarrafe  him  more  from  the 
difficulty  of  refitting  their  folicitations.  With 
this  intention  he  gained  the  bifliop  of  Syracufe, 
who  was  a  native  of  England,  by  an  offer  of  the 
fee  of  Lincoln,  and  propofed  to  the  king  of  Sicily, 
on  whofe  protection  the  pope  in  a  great  meafure 
depended,  a  contradt  of  marriage  with  Johanna 
his  daughter,  if  that  monarch  would  aflift  him  in 
this  affair.  The  propofal  was  too  agreeable  to  be 
refufed ;  and  the  tranflation  of  Becket,  or  his  re- 
moval from  Canterbury  in  fome  other  manner, 
was  vehemently  prefled  by  the  court  of  Sicily. 
Henry  likewife  applied  to  thofe  cities  in  Italy  by 
whofe  arms  the  pope  was  fupported.  He  pro- 
mifed  to  give  the  Milanefe  three  thoufand  marks, 
and  to  build  up  their  walls,  which  had  been  de- 
molilhed  by  the  emperour,  more  ftrongly  than 
ever,  if  they  could  gain  for  him  this  moderate 
and  reafonable  requeft.  To  Parma  he  offered  a 
thoufand,  as  much  to  Bologna,  and  to  Cremona  two 
thoufand.  He  alfo  bribed  with  large  fums  the 
principal  barons  of  Rome,  who  were  of  Alex- 
ander's party.  But  not  all  thefe  united  could 
ihake    that  pontiff,   whom  the  apprehenfion  of 
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D.  ii^f-difgufting  the  king  of  France  rendered  as  obfti- 
nate  in  this  point  as  Becket  himfelf.  The  Englilh 
miniftcrs  could  obtain  no  more  iFor  their  niafter, 
than  that  two  nuncios  fliould  be  fpeedily  fcnt 
into  France  to  negociate  an  ^cement  between 
him  and  Becket,  which  in  efFedk  was  nothing  eHe 
but  a  further  delay  of  the  excommunication,  he 
feared  from  that  prelate. 

Epift.78.  During  the  courfe  of  thefe  tran(a£tions  the 
;•  *5j^^7:bifhop  of  London  endeavoured  to  perfuade  all  his 
"*  brethren  to  join  in  his  appeal  to  the  pope.  But, 
except  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who  had  origi* 
nally  concurred  with  him  in  it,  they  all  refiakd 
it  on  various  pretences.  The  biihop  of  Win- 
chefter's  excufe  was  peculiar.  He  faid  "  it  was 
a  rule  of  the  divine  law,  that  whoever  was  fum- 
moned  by  a  fuperior  iudge  could  not  appeal  tn 
to  an  inferiour*,  and  merefore  he,  being  ^led  by 
*  his  age  and  infirmities  to  appear  before  God,  could 
not  attend  an  appeal  in  an  earthly  court."  Nor 
were  thefe  prelates  content  with  merely  declining, 
i;i  this  inftance,  to  make  a  common  caufe  (as  they 
had  formerly  done)  with  the  bi(hop  of  London ; 
but  obftinately  refufcd  to  hold  communion  with 
him,  and  even  publilhed  injunftions  through  their  * 
leveral  diocefes,  that  all  men  fhould  avoid  him ; 
though  the  king  had  fent  orders  particularly  for- 
bidding any  regard  to  be  paid  to  his  exconunu* 
uication.  So  great  was  their  refpeft  to  the  legan- 
tine  pov/er  with  which  Becket  was  inverted. 

The  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  notwithftanding  the 
aflent  he  had  given  to  what  had  been  done  in  the 
prj-liament  at  Northampton,  and  "by  other   fub- 

!  R:.i.ix4^^^^^^^t  ^^s,  in  which  he  had  concurred,  againft 

»•  that  preUte,  intrigued  with  him  now,  and  favour- 

ed him,  out  of  hatred  to  Henry.  But  his  power 
was  loft,  and  that  fpirit,  fo  formidable  once  to 
the  crown,  was  in  a  great  meafure  broken.  He 
had  received,  from  the  king,  who  thought  it  ne- 
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ceflary  to  keep  him  as  low  as  he  could,  Co  many  ^•^-  "^9 
and  fo  grievous  mortifications,  that,  to  obtain  a 
difmiflion  from  the  court  and  the  world,  he  ex-V.Epift.113 
prefled  a  defire  of  refigning  his  biflioprick,  with 
the  confent  of  the  pope,  which  he  applied  for 
through  Becket,  but  received  a  denial.  And,  not 
long  afterwards,  he  was  fo  heavily  incumbered 
wim  debts,  and  diftrefled  for  want  of  money,  that 
he  even  fold  the  golden  crofs  belonging  to  his 
church :  for  which  Becket,  though  in  exile,  and 
much  his  friend  at  that  time,  reprimanded  him 
as  his  metropolitan,  and  injoined  him  to  reftore  it. 
Into  fuch  meannefs  and  mifery  did  this  great  pre- 
late fall  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life !  Yet  upon 
this  occaiion,  fome  fparks  of  his  former  charadler 
kindled,  and  broke  out  a  little;  fo  as  to  make 
him  again  a  favourite  with  what  may  be  called 
rbc  High  Church  Party  of  thofe  days,  but  in  a 
degree  much  inferior  to  Becket. 

Henry  now  faw,  with  no  little  uneafinefs,  what 
he  had  to  expedt  from  his  bifliops,  if  the  cenfures 
he  was  threatened  with,  by  his  exafperated  adver-v.Epio.  ^^u 
fary,  Ihould  fall  on  his  perfon.  Nor  could  he<^»^- 
reafonably  entertain  a  hope,  that  Becket  .would 
delay  the  infliding  of  them  any  longer,  than  till 
the  next  feaft  of  the  purificaMon  of  the  blefled  Vir- 
gin ;  that  prelate  having  fent  letters  to  the  covent  of 
Canterbury  and  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  com- 
manding them  from  that  time  to  flop  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice  in  their  churches,  and 
declaring,  he  was  refblved  not  even  to  fpare  the 
king's  perfon,  if  that  prince  did  not  repent,  and 
make  a  proper  fatisfaftion  to  all  he  had  injured. 
Upon  thefe  ads  of  hoflility,  Henry  fent  a  Nor- 
man bifliop  and  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury  to 
the  French  king,  with  orders  to  require  of  that 
monarch,  both  on  account  of  the  alliance,  and 
the  feudal  connexion  between  them,  that  he  (houlcj 
icxpell  the  archbiihop  out  of  his  kingdom.  .  But 
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A.D,fi«9.Louis  anfwered.  "  that  be  bad  derived  from  bis  an^ 
V,  Rpitt.79.  u  ^^^i^y  tbis^  ^j  an  bereditary  rigbty  and  a  perpetual 
"  cuftom  of  tbe  realm  rf  France^  tbaVall  wbo  were 
"  banifbed  for  tbe  fake  of  jujlice  Jbould  tbere  he 
•*  kindly  received.  Nor  would  be  ever  give  up  an 
**  inheritance  fo  honourable  and  pleajing  to  God^ 
Such  noble  fentiments  were  never  fo  ill  and  imper- 
tinently applied  :  as  Becker,  inftead  of  having 
been  banifbed  for  tbe  Jake  of  jujlice^  had  fled  from 
jujlice^  and  oppofed,  with  all  his  power,  the  due 
execution  thereof  ag^inft  offendrng  diurchmen. 
Louis,  added  more  truly,  **  that  he  had  received = 
*'  the  archbifliop  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
*^  whom  be  accounted  bis  only  Lord  upon  earth ;  and 
•*  therefore,  neither  out  of  regard  for  the  empefour<^ 
*'  nor  for  the  king  of  England,  nor  for  any  power 
**  in  the  world,  would  he  fend  that  prelate  away, 
"  or  ever  ceafe  from  protedting  both  him  and  lus 
"  caufe,  fo  long  as  they  wanted  proteftion ,  be- 
**  caufe  God  was  with  him,  and  for  the  main- 
**  tenance  of  God's  law  he  endured  fo  many  lofles 
•*  and  wron^."  Of  this  Becket  himfelf  wrote  an 
account  to  his  friend,  the  bifliop  of  Oftia,  and  in 
the  iSwne  letter  complained,  "  that  fome,  who 
v.Kpift.79.c4  ^,^^^  not  filled  (as  Louis  was)  with  the  fpirit  of 
"  God^  advifed  him  net  to  demand  a  reparation  of 
"  damages,  and,  if  a  peace  (hould  be  treated  of^ 
•'  to  pals  over  all  matters  as  lightly  as  polTible ; 
"  not  confidering  how  dangerous  it  would  be  in 
**  the  precedent,  if  fecular  powers  (hould  be  thus 
*'  encouraged  to  profcribe  and  to  banifli  innocent 
*'  perfons,  and  then  be  reconciled  to  the  church, 
"  whenever  they  pleafed,  with  great  damage  to 
*'  her,  and  great  profit  to  themfelves.  He  affirm- 
"  ed,  that  the  pope  might  eafily  carry  this  point : 
*'  becavfe^  (fays  he)  though  tbe  king  may  affeEl  to 
*'  throw  out  menaces.,  he  really  Jhook  with  fear^ 
*^  from  the  time  that 'be  Jaw  his  contumacious  bijbops^ 
*'  with  other  accomplices  of  lis  malice  and  inftruments 
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**  of  bis  iniquity^  delivered  over  to  Satan^  for  /A*  a-d^h^j, 

**  deftrudion  of  the  flejb.     When  they  are  once  crufb-- 

**  ed^  be  will  be  more   eaJUy  and  fooner  fubdued^ 

**  and  alibis  thunder  will  be  turned  into  rain.    Believe 

•*  me^  who  have  experience^  who  know  the  manners  of 

**  the  man^  and  have  flood  all  the  brunt  and  heat  of  the 

*'  day^  nor  am  yet  afraid  of  the  conteft^  for  the  fake  of 

**  the  Lord  and  the  liberty  of  the  church ;  believe^  that 

^^  he  is  one  of  fuch  a  .difpofition^  as  nothing    but 

**  punifhment  can  mend''     He  defires  the  billiop 

to  reprefent  all  this  to  the  pope,  and  to  obtain  oif 

his  Holinefs,   and  of  the  facred  college,  "  that 

**  the  apoftolical  fee  may^  through  his  fufferings^  ac- 

**  (]uir€  liberty  for  the  church  of  England''     Pro- 

teftinff,  "  that  he  chofe  rather  to  die  in  the  bitttrnefs 

**  of  banifbment  for  the  Lord^  than  to  fee  the  church 

**  prophaned  by  the  execrable  traditions  of  tyrants^ 

"  and  the  divine  law  rendered  of  no  effe6l. 

While  he  was  thus  urging  on,  by  all  the  means 
In  his  power,  the  excommunication  of  Henry,  that 
king  was  employed  in  fecuring  to  himfelf,  and  to 
the  young  princes,  his  children,  the  benefits  he 
had  gained  by   the  peace  of  Montmirail,     His 
eldeft  fon  was  accordingly  fent  by  him  to  Paris, 
where,  on  a  day  of  folemnity^  he  publickly  ferved 
the  king  of  France  at  his  table,  as  fenefchal  of 
that  kingdom,  in  right  of  the  earldom  of  Anjou, 
with  which  he  now  was  invefted.     This  ceremony 
confirmed  the  reftitution  obtaii^ed  by  the  above- ]J^^^^ 
mentioned  treaty  of  that  high  feudal  office,  which  chr.  Norm, 
a  contemporary  writer  affirms  to  be  the  (ame  as^*  '**''^ 
that  of  Maire  du  Palais.     And  not  long  afterwards, 
in  the  fpring  of  this  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty 
nine,  Prince   GeofFry  Plantagenet,,  as  duke  of 
Bretasne,  went  to  Rennes,  and  received  the  hom- 
age of  all  his  great  barons.     Thus,  notwithftand-R^^^^j^ 
ing  the  many  difficukies^  which  his  quarrel  withM^mc  « 
die  king  of  France  had  thrown  i.i  his  way,  and'^^^*'*' 
all   the  embardBneut  of  his  other  affairs,   did 
Henry  compfe-**  ^R  cflablilhmsnt  of  his  fon  in 

the 
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A.D.ii69.^hg  dutchy  of  Bretagne  ;  an  acquifition  of  vaft 
importance  to  his  power  and  interefts,  not  only  in 
France^  but  in  England! 

jut  ibid.  But  the  troubles  m  Aquitaine  were  not  fo  eafily 
pacified.  For,  (bme  difputes  having  arifen  about 
the  reftitutions,  which  had  been  ftipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  Montmirail,  many  of  the  barons  who 
had  revolted  in  Gafcony  and  Poitou  continued  in 
arms :  fo  that  Henry  was  compelled  to  go  thither 
himfelf  in  order  to  fupprefs  their  rebellion,  which 
he  efFefted  by  the  deftruftion  of  feveral  caftles  be- 
longing to  the  earls  of  Angoulefine  and  LaN&rche. 
Thefe  great  lords  being  reduced,  and  treated  by 
Henry  with  his  ufual  clemency  upon  their  fub- 
miflion,  the  malecontents  of  lefe  note  were  foon 
fubdued ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the 
tranquillity  of  tlwfe  provinces  was  fully  reftored. 
When  the  king  had  fpent  fome  time  in  duly  or- 
dering and  fettling  the  government  there,  he  re- 
turned into  Normandy,  and  made  llrong  lines 
for  the  proteftion  of  one  part  of  the  frontier, 
which,  having  no  river  to  defend  it,  was  expofed 
to  depredation  from  fudden  incurfions.  He  like- 
wife  built  a  new  caftle  at  Beauvoir  en  Lions, 
having  a  conftant  attention  in  time  of  peace  to 

Sec  Carte,  ^11  that  vvould   fccure  his  territories  in  war.     At 

Tub  anno.  ^Hc  fame  time  he  carried  on  other  great  publick 
works  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  particularly 
a  bank  or  dyke,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Loire, 
beginning  about  thirty  miles  above  Angers,  and 
continued  to  that  city,  in  order  to  confine  the  over- 
flowings of  the  river,  which  frequently  happened 
with  fo  much  violence,  that  they  ruined  the 
country.  No  monument  that  can  be  raifed  to  the 
memory  of  a  kine  is  fo  glorious  as  thefe,  which 
he  credls  for  himlelf  while  he  is  only  intent  on 
doir.g  good   to  his  fubjedls. 

Gratian 
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Gratian  and  Vivian,  'the  two  nuncios  fent  byA.D.ni5|- 
the  pope,  repaired  to  Henry  in  Normandy  np^t^.uu. 
on  his  return  out  of  Gafcony.  They  came  with 
limited  powers,  and  a  form  6f  a^eement  pre- 
fcribed  by  Alexander,  to  Mchich  if  they  could 
not  induce  the  king  to  confent,  they  were  or- 
dered to  leave  him;  and,  for  fear  they  ftiould 
be  corrupted,  they  were  bound  by  an  oath  to 
accept  no  prefent  from  him,  not  even  their 
charges  while  they  remained  at  his  court,  //// 
the  peace  was  concluded,  I  ufe  the  word  peace^ 
becaufe  it  is  ufed  in  Alexander's  letters  and  thofe 
written  by  Becket  concerning  this  afF^r,  as  if 
he  and  the  king,  his  mafter,  had  been  two  in^ 
dependent  potentates  at  war  with  each  other. 

When  the  nuncios  delivered  the  pontiff's  letters  id  BimI. 
to  that  prince  he  was  greatly  difturbed ;  and,  in  a 
conference  which  he  afterwards  held  with  them  on 
the  bufinefs  they  were  fent  to  negociate,  he  let 
drop  fome  very  warm  and  angry  expreflions ;  upon 
which  Gratian,  who  was  nephew  to  pope  Eugenius  v.  Epia.^. 
the  Third,  faid  to  him,  *'  Sir,  do  not  threaten;*"'- 
**  we  fear  no  threats :  for  we  are  of  a  court  that 
"  has  been  accujiomed  to  give  the  law  to  emperours 
**  and  to  kings'^  Neverthelefs  Henry  feemed  to  be 
abfolutely  determined  that  they  fhould  not  give  it 
to  him ;  and  before  he  would  treat  of  a  reconci- 
liation with  Becket,  on  any  terms,  infilled  pofi- 
tively  and  pertinacioufly,   that  thofe  of  his  fer- 
vants,  whom  that  prelate  had  exconununicated,  y  p  ^  ^ 
(hould  be  abfolved.     This  not  being  agreed  to,  hei.  iii!*'   *^* 
broke  off  the  conference,  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
protefted  with  an  oath,  that  he  never  would  hear 
another  word,  from  the  pope  or  any  man  living, 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  Becket's  return  to  Canterbury. 
The  nuncios,  ftartled  at  this,  thought  it  neceflary 
to  yield  the  point  in  difpute ;  and  the  negociation 
was  renewed :.  but  other  difficulties  arifing  about 
^^  PiW^toi^jgiff^    Henry  departed  again,   with 
^  .    marks 
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A.D.  1165.  marks  of  great  difplcafure ;  and  being  told  by  his 
biihops,  that  a  mandate  from  the  pope,  requiring 
them  to  perform  whatever  injundtions  (hould  be 
given  by  the  nuncios,  had  been  communicated  to 
them,  he  anfwered :  **  It  is  no  matter :  I  know 
"  what  they  will  do :  they  will  put  my  dominions 
"  under  an  interdidt.  But  cannot  I,  who  am  able 
*'  to  take  a  ftrong  caftle  every  day  in  the  year, 
**  arreft  an  ecclenaftic,  who  (hall  have  the  bold- 
"  nefe  to  offend  me  by  fuch  an  aft  ?"  This  lan- 
guage brought  the  nuncios  to  be  more  complufant ; 
and  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  him,  that 
three  of  his  fervants,  Nigel  de  Sacville,  Thomas 
Fitzbemard,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury, 
who  then  were  attending  upon  him,  Ihould  be 
abfolved  the  next  day ;  and  that  one  of  the  nun- 
cios fhould  go  over  to  England,  in  order  to  abfolve 
the  exconununicated  there ;  on  which  conditions 

v._^.p»  *7-^jjg  j^jjjg^  Q^^  Qf  devotion  to  God,   and  for  the 

love  of  the  pope,  would  permit  tlie  archbilliop  to 
come  to  him  in  fafety,  and  to  receive  his  arch- 
bilhoprick  in  good  peace  and  with  firm  fecurity, 
as  entire  as  he  had  pofleft  it  before  he  left  the 
kingdom,  and  to  hold  it  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
cf  the  Churchy  and  to  the  honour  of  the  king  and  of 
his  children.  It  was  alfo  ftipulated  that  a  like  re- 
lloration  fhould  be  granted  to  thofe  who  were  in 
banifhment  with  and  for  the  archbifhop.  This 
was  the  form  of  reconcihation,  which,  (if  we  may 
believe  the  report  that  the  nuncios  made  to  the 
pope)  was  wiiittn  down  with  the  king's  entire 
content,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
words.  Eut  they  fay  that  the  next  morning  he 
changed  a  v/ord  in  the  writing,  inftead  of  rM- 
dren  putting  heiis:,  which  alteration  they  admitted 
without  difpute.  And,  upon  their  afking  him, 
whether  he  would  agree  to  give  the  archbilhop  the 
lip  of  peace ^  he  faid,  "  the  peace  Jbould  not  he  hin- 
"  di'Tcd  for  fo  little  a  matter''     They  were  much 

pleafed 
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pieafed  with  this  anfwer,  and,  immediately  after  ^•^•"^9- 
it,  abfolved  his  three  fervants.     But  they  tell  the 
pope  in  their  letter  that  they  were  exceedingly  fur-- 
jH-ifed  and  confounded,  when  the  abfolution  liaving 
been  given,  the  king,  inllead  of  the  words  to  the 
honour  of  bis  beirs^  in  the  written  aereenient,  in- 
ferted  thefe,  faving  tbe  dignity  of  bis  kingdom ;  and 
that%ey  left  him  thereupon,  and  went  to  Caen.  v.  Epift.  47. 
They  further  add,  that,  as  he  was  obliged  to  go*»"- 
from  Baieux,  where  the  conference  had  been  held, 
in  order  to  meet  the  earl  of  Flanders  at  Rouen,  he 
referred  the  negociation  to  a  council  compofed  of 
all  the  principal  bilh9ps  and  temporal  lords  of  his 
dominions  on  the  continent,  together  with  fome  of 
the  Englifli,  who  then  were  with  him  in  France. 
They  acknowledge  that  dl  thefe  very  ftrongly  in- 
filled upon  retaining  the  claufe  inferted  by  the  king ; 
to  which  they  agreed,  on  condition  that  another 
Ihould  be  added,  faving  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  cburcb.  v.  Epia.i  j  • 
But  this  expedient  not  being  fatisfaftory,  fome  of  **^** 
the  bilhops  propofed,  that,  leaving  ziXfavings  out, 
the  agreement  (hould  be  drawn  up  in  the  following 
words,  tbat^  for  tbe  love  of  God  and  of  tbe  pope^ 
tbe  king  fhould  permt  tbe  archbijbop  ^0  return  into 
Englandy  and  enjoy  bis  arcbhifboprick  as  entire  as  he-- 
fore  be  went  out  of  tbe  Kingdom :  and  tbat  all  tbofe 
perfons  wbo  went  witb  bim^  or  on  bis  account^  fbotdd 
be  likewife  reflored  to  tbeir  own.     The  brevity  and 
fimplicity  of  this  form  being  approved  by  all  the 
aflembly,  they  recommends  it  to  the  king,  in  a 
letter  which  was  carried  by  the  archbiihop  of  Rou- 
en.    The  nuncios  alfo  agreed  to  it,  and  Henry 
was  at  firfl  fo  far  fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  fent  for 
them  to  Rouen.  But  after  they  had  waited  for  him 
there  fome  time,  in  the  archbi(hop*s  palace,  they 
received  a  meflhge  from  him,  to  let  them  know, 
that  he  would  on  no  account  recede  from  the 
claufe,  faving  tbe  digfiity  of  bis  kingdom :  where 
upon  they  departed  without  c<Mning  to  any  agree- 
Vol.  II.  O  o  ment. 
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A  D.  I  itfp.  j^ent.  When  they  reported  to  Becket  the  king^s 
final  refohition,  he  cooly  faid,  that  he  would  con- 
fent  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom, 
faving  the  rights  of  bis  order ^  and  bis  fidelity  to  tbe 
church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Vivian  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  which,  he  fiys^ 
had  been  fecn  ^nd  approved  by  his  coll^^e. 
But  there  is  very  ftrong  evidence  againff  the  tnidi 
of  it,  in  one  circurmtance  of  great  moment 
For  the  kmg,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  himfelf  to 
the  pope  on  this  occaiion,  affirms,  that  before  tbe 
ab/ofution  given  to  bis  three  fervants^  the  nuncios 
had,  without  the  leqfi  contradiffion^  agreed  to  the 
words,  faving  tbe  dignity  of  bis  kmgdom.  But 
that  the  next  morning,  By  whofe  inftigation^  or 
v.Epid.  to.  from  wbatjpirit  be  knew  not^  they  refufed  to  fiand 
*  '"  to  their  agreement^  objeSing  to  that  expr^ffum.  And 

this  account  is  corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of 
the  afchbifliop  of  Rouen,  the  bifliop  of  Ncvcrs; 
and  the  whole  clergy  of  Normandy,  who,  rn 
their  letters  to  the  pope,  declare  with  one  voice, 
that  tbe  nuncios^  having^  agreed  to  admit  of  tbofe 
words^  bad  prejentty  afterwards  revoked  their  con- 
fenty  and  refufed  to  perform  what  they  had  fet- 
tied.  Indeed  they  do  not  fay,  that  the  w(M*ds 
had  ever  been  agreed  to  without  contradi^ton ; 
but  that  an  abfolute  confcnt  was  given  to  them 
at  firft,  and  retrafted  afterwards  by  the  nuncios, 
they  all  affert.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
king  fhould  have  admitted  a  form  of  reconci- 
liation, which,  without  the  addition  of  tin's 
claufe,  was  at  leaft  as  exceptionable  as  the  words 
ufed  by  Becket,  which  he  had  rejeftcd  with  fo 
much  indignation  in  the  late  interview  with  that 
prelate  at  Montmirail.  And  fuch  a  tame  acqui- 
cfcence  agrees  ill  with  the  language,  which  in 
his  former  conferences  with  the  nuncios  he  cer- 
tainly held,    and  with   ail  his  behaviour  in    the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  this  jjcgociation.     I   therefore   believe^- '^"f^ 
that  the  nuncios  at  one  time  did  confent  to  this 
daufe ;  but  that  having  refledtcd  more  upon  it, 
and  perhaps  talked    on    the  fubjeft  with  fome 
friends  of  Becket,  they  were  afraid  they  Ihould 
draw    upoi)    themfelves    the   whole    tempeft  of 
that  preUte's  rage,    and,    rather  than  ftand  it, 
jretraded  their  confent  the  ntxt  morning.      Nor 
was  it  unnatural  that  they  (hould  defire  to  con- 
ceal from  the   pope  their  having  made  a  con- 
cdfion,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  not  autho- 
rifed  by  their  inftruAions.     For  they  themfelves  v.  Epid.  5. 
had  told  Becket,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  ^•"'• 
to  do  any  thing  to  his  preji^dice,  or  to  the  dis- 
honour and  detriment    of  the   church.      Indeed 
tjie  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  bifhop  of  Nevers, 
ijnd  a)l   the  prelates  and    clergjy  of  Normandy 
u(ed  their  utmoft  endeavours,    in  letters  to  the 
pope  on  this  rubje(fl,  to  make  his  holinefs  think, 
the  words  propgfed  by  the  king  would  not  hurtv-Epiftai, 
either   the  libe^rty    or   dignity  of  the    church ;  "'*^' '"  "'* 
'*  becaufe  neither  could  princes  obtain  falvation 
*'  without   the    church,    nor.  the   church   peace 
**  without  their  protedlion.".    But  John  of  Salif-v.Epift.13. 
bury,  in  a  letter  to  the  bifhop  of  Poitiers,  faid  ^  »"• 
truly,   "  if  tife  king  bad  obtained  tbat  bis  clauff 
"  jbould  be  in/erted  in  tbe  agreemcntj  be  bad  car- 
*^  ried  bis  royal  cuJiomSy   oidy   cbanging  tbe  natnty 
**  and  batujbed  quite  out   of  England  all  tbe  afi-^ 
^*  tbority  of  tbe  fioman  cburcb''   "  Becket  hojds 
die  fame  language  in  feveral  of  his  letters,  fay^v.Epift<4 
ing,    "  tbe-  digtiity  of  tbe  kingdom    was  only    ^ 55, 56, 57' 
*'  frfter    mme  for  tbe  conftitutions  of  Clarendon:*  5»>  59»  «o. 
He  alfo  complains  very  bitterly,  that  in  this  form 
of  peace  no  nientipn  was  made  of  reparation  of 
damages.    But  at  the  fame  time  he  tells  the  pope, 
"  that  the  king  now   declared,   he  did  not  de-  v.Epift.  54. 
"  mand  of  bim  any  account  of  bis  adpiiniftration  as   "'' 
W  cbancellour^  nor  tb^  money  be  tben  had  receivfid^ 
O  o  2  ^^  or 
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A^«»^9"  or  ^W  engaged  for ^  but  only  what  he  had 
**  received  that  belonged  to  the  crown  Jince  be 
**  was  made  arcbbijbop  of  Canterbury,,  for  which 
**  (he  fays)  it  was  univerfally  known  that  be  bad 
^'  accounted,**  He  reports  this  to  fome  of  the^ 
cardinals  with  whom  he  correfponded,  in  terms 
yet  more  to  his  oji^n  advantage;  faying,  that 
the  king  had  now  acknowledged  to  the  nuncios 
and  others,  tbat  be  (Becket)  was  not  bound  to 
v.r.pift.5«,^w'j^  account  of  bis  adminijlration  as  cbancellour^  or 
€0. 1  iii.  Q^  fjy^  money  be  bad  received  wbile  be  beld  tbat  em- 
ployment. But  to  others .  he  exprefles  it,  as  he . 
does  to  the  pope,  that  the  king  did  not  demand  of 
bim  any  account-^  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  acknowledging,  tbat  be  was  not  bound  to 
give  one.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  negociation 
Henry  waved  that  demand;  for  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it  in  any  of  the  letters  relating  there- 
to, nor  in  the  terms  of  agreement.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  obftade  to  an  ac- 
comniodation,  as  Becket  would  not  lubmit  to 
any  jildgement  upon  it,  and  could  not  have  psud 
it,  had  ne  been  fentenced  to  do  fo  by  Alexan- 
der himfelf  Perhaps  too  Henry  might  now 
begin  to  feel,  that,  by  fubmitting  to  the  pope 
a  caufe   of  fuch    a  nature,    he  himfelf  gave  a 

f-ievous  wound  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
et,  though  he  might  have  reafons  for  drop- 
ping his  claim  at  this  time,  he  could  have  none 
to  allow  that  it  never  had  been  due.  Nor  is 
it  credible,  that  he  ihould  fo  lightly  have  im- 
peached his  own  juftice  and  that  of  his  parlia- 
ment. 

But  Micliaelmas  day  being   now  paft,  with- 
out hopes  of  a  reconciliation   between  him  and 
v.F-pift.  37.  Becket,  as  neither  of  them  would  give  up  the 
'• "''         point  in  difpute,  a  letter  was  fent  from  the  nun- 
cios, to  notify  to  thofe  whom  they  had  abfolved, 
that  the  abfolution  was  void ;   and  immediat«y 

afterwards 
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afterwards  they  pFq>ared  to  return  into  Italy. ^-^"^^ • 
^Gratian  went  firft^  being  much  difTatisfied  with 
Henry's  proceedings,     hfor  did  Vivian  fong  de-1v.Epift.49. 
lay  to  follow  his  colleague;  but  he  had  not  gone^-  »*»• 
far^  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  who 
entreated  him  to  return,  and  gave  him  his  royal 
word,  that  he  would  make  peace  with  Becket,  ac- 
cording to  the  pope's   mandate  and  his  advice. 
What  drew  from  him  this  promife  was  an  in-^Epia^i. 
formation 'given  to  him,  that  the  archbifliq)  of^'*"' 
Sens,  who  was  a  mod  zealous  friend  to  Becket, 
had  fet  out  with  Gratian,  which  made  him  ap- 
prehenfive,  that,  on  their  report  to  his  holinefs, 
the  excommunication  and  interdict,  with  which 
he  had  been  threatened,  would  be  immediately 
laid  on  his  perfon  and  territories.     He  had  found 
Vivian    a   man  of   fome   moderation;    and    he 
hoped,    that  by  continuing  a    negodation  with 
him,   he  fhould  tie  Becket'js  hands,    and  obtain 
at  leafl  the  delay  thajt  was  neceffary  for  him  in 
order  to  know  the  fuccels,  which  the  archdeacon 
of  Salifbury  and  Richard  Barre,   whom  he  had 
difpatched  to  Beneventmn  prefently  after  the  con- 
ference at   Montmirail,   had   met  with  in   that 
cpurt       Vivian    came    back     immediately    on  ^  j.  .- 
the  repeipt  of   this  letter;    but  though  he  tooki.iu.'"    ^' 
great  pains  to  foften  Becket,   andperfuade  him 
to  approve  his   unexpeded  return,   that  prelate 
told  him,  in  anTwer  to  all  he  alledged  on  this 
fubjedt,  that  i^   by  his  own  authority  only,  he 
had  refumed  a  lotion  which  was  adtually  ex- 
pired,   tjbe  kittg^  for  ivbofe  fake  it  was  refumed^  v  p  ft 
might  obey  it -^   but  be  would  not.      He  was    thei.iii.^*  '*^* 
more  difcontented,    becaufe,    in  the  temos  4iow 
offered  by  Henry,  of  which  Vivian  fent  him  a 
copy,  there  was  no  promife  made  of  reparation 
of  damages;  though  fome  intimations  were  giv-v.Kpia.tf 
en,    that,  if  he  would  aft  in  this   reconciliation,^**^*** 
i9  as    to  dcferve   the  favour  of  his    fovereign, 
0  o  3  that 
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A.D.iitf^.that  prince  would  again  fet  him  tt  the  head  »f 
his  kingdom,  and  let  him  feel  ho  Want  of  My 
kind.     As  he  did  not  intend  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  prefcribed,  and  gmunded  his  deitiiuldf 
not  on  favour^  but  jttftice,  he  looked  upon  thefe 
offers  as  ni^tory  or  infidious.     Nevertheteft  ht 
could  not  decendy  refiife  his  confent  to  Vivian's 
entreaty,   that  he  would  attend  on  a  confietenc^ 
between  the  two  kingB^  which  was  held  at  St. 
Denys  about  the  itiidme  of  November  in  this  yew- 
eleven  hundred  and  fixty-eight.     Henty  went  thi- 
ther on  pretence  of  devotion ;  but  his  real  defign 
was- to  mitigate  the  ill  temper  of  Louis  toWflrdii 
him,  which  he  feared  would  foon  occafion  a  new 
war  with  that  king.    This  he  partly  effedted  by 
promifmg  to  treat  in  an  amicable  manner  with 
the  earl  of  Touloufe,   on  the  claim  of  his  fon 
Richard,  as  duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  that  earldom ; 
and  moreover  to  fend  that  young  prince  to  be 
educated  in  the  court  of  France  under  Louis  ; 
which  I  can  hardly  believe  he  intended  to  per- 
form:  as,   certainly,  it  would  have  been  liable 
to  many  and  weighty  objeftions.     Bccket  did  act 
appear  in  perfon  at  this  meeting,  but  he  came  fo 
nigh  as  to  Paris,  and  from  thcnec  fent  a  petition, 
containing  the  conditions  upon  which  he  defired 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  king.     The  words  were 
V  Fpift.6i.  thefe :  "  This  is  what  we  afk  of  our  lord  the 
liii.         44  king,    according  to  the  mandate  and  counfel 
"  of  our  lord   the    pope,   that  for    the  love  of 
"  God,   and  of  our  lord  the  pope,  and  to  the 
"  honour  of  the  holy  church,   and  his  own  fal- 
"  vation,    and  that  of  his   heirs,    he  would  re- 
"  ceive  us  into  his  favour,  and  grant  to  us,  and 
"  to  all  perfons,  who  with  and  for  us  departed 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  peace,  and  entire  fecuri- 
"  ty  from  him   and   his,    without  deceit;    and 
**  would  reftore  to  us  the  church  of  Canterbu- 

"  ry. 
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^*  ry;  in  as  amfde  Aad  free  a  manner  as  we  ever  ^  ^-  "^^ 
^'  enjoyed  it,  iii  it's  bed  condition,  fince  our jpro-r 
**  motion  to  that  fee^  and  all  our  former  pofloE- 
^'  onsy  to  have  and  to  hold  them,  as  freely  as 
**  quiedy,    and  as  honourably,    as   they    have 
**  been  had  and  hdd  by  us,  at  any  time  fmoe 
^^  our  &id  promotion :  and  that  our  exiled  friends, 
**  may,  in  like  manner,  have  their  benefices,  or 
**  any  other  pofleflions,  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
**  reftored  to  them.     We  further  a(k  of  our  lord 
**  the  king,  that  he  would  permit  all  churches  and 
^^  prebends  belonging  to  the  archbilhoprick,  which 
**  have  become  vacant  fmce  we  went  out  of  the 
**  kingdom,  to  be  put  into  our  hands,  that  we 
*'  may  difpofe  of  them  as  our  own,  in  what  man- 
*'  ner  we  jHeafe."     There  is  no  mention  here  made 
of  reparation  of  damages^  either  to  Becket  or  his 
friends :  which  it  is  probable  die  archbilhop  was 
induced  to  omit,  becaufe  the  pope,  in  the  man- 
date, to  which  the  petition  refers,  had  been  filent 
about  it :  but  h^  fent  word  to  the  king  that,  to 
avoid  any  blame  with  relation  to  that  point,  he 
would  be  advifed  by  his  Holinefs  what  he  ought  to 
demand 

In  the  petition  fome  particulars  are  worthy  of 
note.     Belides  the  caution  with  which  every  arti- 
cle of  it  is  guarded,  the  words,  io  bis  ownfalvati^ 
on  and  ibat  of  bis  beirs^  were  thrown  in  with  great 
art,  and  meant  to  intimate,  that  neither  Henry,  v.Epift.^i. 
nor  his  heirs,  could  htfaved^  if  he  or  they  fhould"^^"^"' 
perfift  in  this  quarrel  with  the  church.     Nor  were 
the   preceding  words,  io  tbe  bonour  of  tbe  churcb^ 
without  fome  niaKgnity ;  for  they  imported,  that, 
inftead  of  this  peace  being  acknowledged  as  a  grace 
from  the  king,  the  church  had  triumphed  oyer  him. 
Henry  faw  this,  and  framed  his  anfwer  as  cunning- 
ly, though  in  much  fewer  words.     He  faid  he 
would  allow,  that  the  arehbifliop  (hould  have  the 
(te  of  Canterbury  iQ:j|S|i|g||||^  ^^  poiTeirions 
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A.  D.  1169.  ^l^cb  bad  been  held  by  bis  predtceffors^  and  as  they 
wercbeldby  tbem,,  thus  excluding  him  fiom  the 
enjoyment  of  all  new  acquifitions  which  he  had 
made  to  his  church,  or  was  defirous  of  making, 
and  indirectly  fubjefting  him  to  thofe  cufloms  of 
the  realm,  under  which  the  preceding  archbifliops 
of  Canterbury  had  hdd  their  temporalities.  But 
they  with  whoip  he  was  treating  were  as  (harp  in 
difceming  the  intent  of  his  anfwer,  as  he  was  in 
framing  it ;  and  becaufe  he  would  not  recede  from 
v.Epift.6i,it  nor  admit  the  petition  fcnt  by  Becket,  Vivian 
6%.L'iii,  'declared,  tbat  be  bad  broken  bis  wordj  and  com- 
plaining pf  him,  as  captious  and  infincere^  refufed 
to  meddle  any  more  in  the  negociation. 

Neverthelefs  a  new  petition,  in  different  words, 
was  drawn  up  by  Becket,  and  delivered  to  Henry 
at  Montmartre  on  his  return  from  St.  Denys,  by 
the  archbiftiop  of  Rouen  and  the  bifliop  of  Secz. 
His  prayer  now  was,  *^  that,  for  the  love  of  God 
and  of  the  pope,  the  king  would  rcftore,  to  him 
and  his,  favour,  peace,  and  fecurity,  their  pof- 
feflions,  and  every  tbing  tbat  had  been  taken  from 
them ;  upon  which  conditions  he  offered  to  pay  him 
all  that  an  archbifljop  owed  to  his  prince.  This  form 
was  fhorter,  and  might  at  firft  appear  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, than  the  former  petition ;  but  in  the 
words,  every  thing  tbat  had  been  taken  from  tbem^ 
the  revenues  they  had  Iqft  during  the  time  of  their 
banifhment,  and  a  compenfation  for  all  damages, 
mi^ht  be  implied  :  nor  was  it  certain  that  the  pro- 
mile-  Becket  made  on  his  part  would  be  any  fecu- 
rity for  his  future  obedience  ^  as  his  whole  difpute 
with  the  crown  had  arifen  from  the  queflion,  what 
V  E  ifi  61  '^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^  archbijhop  owed  to  his  prince.  The 
I  ;iii.  king  anfwered,  "  that  from  his  foul  he  willingly 
forgave  him  all  paft  offences;  and,  with  regard  to 
any  complaints  againfl  himfelf,  on  the  part  "of  that 
prelate,  he  was  ready  to  (land  to  the  fentence 
f)f  the  court  of  his  liege^  the  king  of  France,  or 

to 
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^  the  Judgement  of  the  Gallican  church,  or  theA.D,ii69, 
univeruty  of  Paris."    This  propofal  was  fo  fair, 
that  it  required  an  uncommon  fkill  in  chicane  to 
know  how  to  objeft  to  it.     When  it  was  carried 
to  Becket,  he  felt  the  force  of  it,  and  therefore 
only  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  refufe  thejudgement 
of  the  French  parliament,  or  of  the  Gallican  church, 
if  it  fo  pleafed  the  king ;  but  that  he  bad  rather  corn- 
found  with  him  amicably^  than  litigate^  if  fucb  were 
his  will:'     He  added,  "  that  if  the  king  would 
reftore  to  him  and  his  friends  the  church  of  Can^ 
terbury,  with  their  proffeffions ;  and  give  them  a 
pledge  of  his  favour  and  their  fafety,  by  the  kifs  of 
peace^  he  was  ready  to  receive  it ;  only  defiring 
that  the  king  would  pay  tothechiu-chhalfthe  value 
of  the  moveables  taken  away,  to  difcharge  his 
debts  and  thofe  of  his  friends,  and  make  the  re 
pairs  that  were  neceflary  in  their  eftates,  after  the 
wafte  that  had  been  committed  upon  them ;  an 
eftimate  of  which  he  delivered  to  Henry,  revifed 
and  correfted  by  the  commiflioners  that  prince  had 
appointed.".     Among  thofe  eftates,  the  reftitution 
whereof  he  demanded,  three  were  claimed  by  the 
crown ;  and  in  fome  private  inftrudions  to  two 
agents,  whom  he  fent  to  the  pope  at  this  time,  he 
pofitively  declares  "he  would  die  in  banifhment, 
rather  than  make  any  peace,  unlefs  thefe  were  re- 
ftored."     He  likewife  tells  them,."diat  Vivian 
and  the  bifhop  of  Seez  had  afllired  him,  from  the 
^*  mouth  of  the  kiiig,  that,  if  the  peace  was  not 
**  ftopt,  that  prince  would  give  him  a  thou(and 
*'  marks  i  but  he  notifies  to  them  a  refolution  to 
*'  demand  in  prefent  a  moiety  of  the  full  value 
"  of  the  moveables  loft,  and  to  be  direded  by 
*'  the  advice  of  the  pope,  or  the  clergy,  concern- 
*'  ing  the  remainder ;" -adding,  *^  that,  with  re- 
'^  gard  to  this,  he  was  willing  to  (hew  a  patient 
*^  torbearance,  in  confideration  of  the  devotion 
**  towards  the  church,  and  tlie  cordiality  towards 

*'him. 
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A  D.  iitf9>  him,  which  the  king  (hould  giv«  pnx>f  of^  m 
^  his  fiiture  behaviouF  (  becaufe  it  was  expedient 
^^  for  the  church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  England^ 
^^  that  fhe  (hould  have  (bmething  in  her  power  i9 
^^  keep  bim  in  awe  wiib^  and  to  bring  out  againft 
^^  him,  if  he  (hould  begin  new  difturbances  and 
"  feditionsr 

When  this  paper  was  delivered,  the  king  made 
evafive  anfwers,  which  feemed  to  confent  to  all 
that  was  demanded,  but  were  clogged  with  fuch 
conditions,  as  he  was  certain  the  arcnbi(hop  would 
refufe  to  fubmit  to.     And  the  kifs  of  peace^  which 
was  then  a  cuftomary  form  in  all  reconciUations, 
he  plainly  faid  he  could  not  grant,  though  he  was 
very  willins  to  do  it ;  becau^,  in  the  heat  of  his 
^i^riii.^**  anger,  he  liad  publickly  fwom,    that  he  never 
EpiA.  4^  .1.  would  give  it  to  Becket ;  but  he  declared  he  would 
\o^^^^    retain  no  rancour  againft  him.     It  ill  became  an 
archbi(hop  to  make  light  of  a  ditliculty  founded 
on  a  ftridt  fen(e  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  nor 
could  a  fubjed,  con(iftently  with  any  fenfe  of  his 
duty,  require  his  fovereign  to  di(grace  himfelf  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  publickly  departing  from 
what  he  had  publickly  fworn.     Yet  this  feems  to 
have  had  no  weigl"  t  with  Beckel ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  France  and  the 
earl  of  Blois,  whom  he  coniulted  upon  it,  helped 
to  determine  him  not  to  accept  of  a  peace  without 
this  form. 

Vivian  was  much  foured  at  the  ill  fucce(s  of  the 
negociation,  which  the  king  had  made  him  renew ; 
and  fet  out  again  to  go  to  ita):.     As  foon  as  Henry 
v.Epift.6,.was  informed  of  his  departuie,  he  fent  a  meflfen- 
63, 64.  linger  after  him,  with  many  fair  words,  and  a  gift 
of  money ;  but  this  was  returned  by  the  nuncio 
^yith  a  decent  Complaint,  • "  that,  after  he  had   la- 
boured fo  much  in  his  fervicc,  and  had  loft  for  him 
the   favour  of  many   and  great  perfons,  Henry 
(hould  endeavour  to  render  him  infamous,  as  be- 
ing 
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iflgisomiptcd  with  bribes."  In  the  fame  epiftlfcA.D.ufiy 
he  exhorted  him  to  grant  the  archbiftiop's  petition, 
to  give  that  prelate  tbg  kifs  of  peiAce^  and,  by  a  li- 
beral rtpftffttidn  to  atone  for  the  crime  of  having 
ufijuftly  fcized  his  goods  dfid  thofe  of  his  friends : 
which  admonition  was  concluded  by  a  pofitivc  de- 
clination, "  that,  if  Henry  ihould  now  rejedl  this 
GOtiftfel,  the  laft  he  would  give  him,  ttptntance 
'vdouid  ctme  tw> late'* 

The  king  from  this  letter  had  great  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  foothing  arts.  Which  hitherto  he  had 
cbftdelcended  to  make  ufe  of,  would  not  avail  him 
rrtuch  longer  •  and  therefore  he  now  had  recourfe 
to  very  different  methods,  more  becoming  the 
niajefty  of  a  great  monarch,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
pferfon  and  kingdom  ^gainft  the  expcdcd  hoftilitips 
from  Rome  and  Bccket.    With  this  intent  he  loft 
no  time  in  fending  over  to  England  the  following  u/*J||p,\*^^- 
injunftions,  which  Were  of  much  the  fame  nature  cervtfe.co- 
with  the  orders  he  had  given  in  the  year  eleven  l!"^"*!"?"' 
hundred  and  fixly-fix,  when  the  archbi(hop  firft  vipin.  54. 
threatened  him  with  excommunication,  butmore'*'''***^  *^'* 
extenfive,  ahd  fome  in  articles  more  fevere. 

1.  If  any  petfon  be  found  carrying  letters  from  v.  Appendix 
the  pope,  or  any  mandate  fit)m  the  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  containing  an  intendidt  of  divine  fer- 

vice  in  England,  let  him  be  apprehended,  and  let 
juftice  be  done  upon  him  wiriiout  delay  as  a  tra- 
ilor  to  tbe  khtg  and  kingdom, 

2.  Let  no  ecclefiaftick,  of  what  order  foever, 
be  fuffered  to  go  beyond  fea,  or  to  return  into 
Ert^and,  without  a  pafs  from  the  king's  jufticiary 
for  his  going  out,  and  from  the  king  himfclf  for 
his  return,  under  pain  of  imprifonment. 

3.  No  man  may  appeal,  either  to  the  pope,  or 
the  archbilhop. 

4.  No  plea  fhall  be  held  of  the  mandates  of 
the  pope,  or  the  arc'ibiftiop  j  nor  Ihall  any  man- 
date 
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A.D.  11^9  date  of  theirs  be  received  by  any  peribn  in  Eng- 
land, under  pain  of  imprifonment. 

5.  It  is  likewife  generally  forbidden,  that  any 
meflage  be  carried  by  any  perfon,  from  any  of 
the  clergy,  or  laity,  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  furch- 
bifhop,  under  the  fame  penalty. 

6.  If  any  bifhops,  clergymen,  abbots,  or  lay- 
men, (hall  obey  the  fentence  of  interdid,  let  them 
be  inftantly  banilhed  the  realm,,  and  all  their  kin- 
dredy  and  not  fufFered  to  carry  with  them  any  of 
their  goods  and  chattels, 

7 .  The  goods  and  chatties  of  all  thofe  who  &vour 
the  pope,  or  thearchbiftiop ;  and  all  their  pofTeffions, 
atid  the  poffeffions  of  all  who  belong  to  thcniy,  cfwbatfo-^ 
ever  degree^  order^fexy  or  condition  they  may  be^  (hall 
befeized  and  confifcated  into  the  hands  of  the  king. 

8.  Let  all  clergymen,  having  any  revenues  in 
England,  be  fummoned  through  every  county, 
that  within  three  mcmths  they  return  into  Ei^- 
land,  as  they  value  their  revenues,  which,  if  they 
do  not  come  by  the  term  prefcribed,  (hall  be  feiz-^ 
ed  into  the  king's  hands. 

9.  Let  Peter-pence  be  no  longer  paid  to  the 
pc){)e,  but  carefully  coUeded,  and  kept  in  the 
king's  trcafury,  and  laid  out  according  tohis-orders, 

Mcft  of  thefe  articles  are  unqueftionably  agreea- 
ble to  the  conftitutionof  England ;  but  two  of  them 
contained  claufes  entirely  repugnant  to  natural  juf-» 
tice,  viz.  the  6th  and  7th  articles,  in  which  the 
penalties  inflifted  on  thofe  who  Ihould  obey  the 
lentence  of  interdidl,  or  favour  the  pope  or  the 
archbifhop,  are  extended  to  their  kindred^  and  /a 
ill!  'who  belong  to  tbenty  of  whatever  degreey  or  order y 
orfex^  or  condition  they  may  be.  Inheritances  indeed 
are  flill  liable  to  forfeiture  for  high  treafon,  and 
even  for  felony,  by  our  law ;  as  they  are  in  moft 
other  countries  :  but  the  principles,  alledged  to 
juftify  that  feverity,  will  not  extend  to  the  cafe  of 
the  perlons  fubieded  to  the  penalties  beforementi- 

oned- 
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oned.    Thofe  principles  are,  that  no  man  can  have  ^-  ^-  **^'' 
a  natural  right  to  inherit ;  fuch  a  right  being  derived 
from  the  pofitive  Inftitutions  of  civil  fociety^  which 
may  therefore  confer  it  with  fuch  reftridtions  or 
conditions,    as    the    fafety  of    the    conununity 
may  be  thought  to  require.     And  whatever  a  man 
is  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of,  or  give  away  from  his 
children,   the  ftate  may  take  fiotn  him,  without 
injury  to  his  children,  if,  ly  his  awn  aSl^  he  had   . 
wilfully  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  it  according  to 
law.     But,  that  any  perfon  fliould  forfeit,    by  the 
ail  of  another^  what  belongs  to  bimfelf^  or  fufFer  the 
lofs  of  any  natural  right ^  for  the  delinquency  of  ana^ 
tber^  in  which  he  no  way  partakes ^  and  has  not  volun* 
tartly  made  himfelf  reffonjible  for^  is  fuch  an  iniuftice 
as  no  government  upon  earth  has  power^to  authorize. 
Some  nationsindeed  have  put  todeath  all  the  kindred 
of  traitors..  The  Macedonians  did  fo,  though  their 
kingdom  was  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, though  their  ftate  was  a  kind  of  republick. 
Nay,  fuch  was  the  inhumanity  of  the  Roman  civil 
laws,  even  under  Chriftian  emperours,  that  in  one 
of  Arcadious  and  Honorius  it  is  called  afpecial  aH  v.  Codidi 
^f  imperial  mercy  to  grant  to  the  fons  of  a  convifted  ij-i^l^^^^ 
traitcfr  their  lives  :  and  they  are  declared  thereby  i««m  m*jcf- 
incapable  of  any  inheritance,  not  only  from  their*"*''  ^'  "' 
father,  but  from  any  other  relation,  or  of  receiving 
^ny  bfequeft  firm  a  ttranger,  or  of  attaining  to  any 
office,  or  dignity  in  the  ftat^.     Nor  are  thele  inca- 

Eacities  limited  to  the  cafe  of  a  treafon  committed 
y  the  father  ag^inft  the  eriiperour  himfelf,  or  his 
family  -,  but  extend  equally  to  the  fons  of  perfons 
convidledof  having  confpired  the  death  of  any  of 
his  counfellours,  or  any  of  his  fenators,'or  even  of 
-My  of  thofe  who  ferved  in  his  armies.  And,  what 
is  ra«)re  furprifmg,  this  unjuft  and  barbarous  law 
is  tranfcribed  in  the  golden  bully  almoft  word  .for 
word,  and  makes  part  at  this  day  of  the  conftituti- 
on  of  the  empire^  as  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of 

Munfter 
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V  HaiLm^  Munfter  and  Ofnaburgj  in  the  cafe  of  a  confpiracy 
Aurt"r*rc.  Ogainft  thc  life  of  an  eledor,  eccUnailick:  or  civil. 
M  icct.  pm  [j^  i-hefe  iijft^nces,  and  fome  otiier  which  might 
be  produced,  the  principles  of  juftice  were  f^hfifed 
to  an  exceffive  defire  of  fecuring  the  government, 
by  extraordinary  terrors,  agaipft  ^he  danger  of  trea- 
fons.  And  thus,  ipder  the  adminiftration  pf  king 
Henry  the  fecond,  the  independence  and  majefty  of 
thc  ftate  liaving  been  (haken  by  the  outrageous  at- 
tempts of  the  pope  and  the  cle^,  it  was  judged 
neceflary  to  arm  the  civil  authority  wit;h  theft  dread- 
ful powers,  that  all  the  families  Qfthofe  churchmen, 
who  might  be  inclined  to  abeu  ^(ly  ofTence  of  that 
nature,  ihould  be  obliged  to  r^ilrain  them,  ^nd  to 
watch  over  their  condudt  with  a  vigil^t  eye,  for 
fear  of  being. themfelves  involved  in  the  puqijllin^qnt 
of  their  crimes.  It  has  been  mQntipnf  d  befoj^e,  that 
the  families  of  thofe  bilhpps,  who  refufed  to  cbey 
the  king*s  mandate  for  the  election  of  S^jcet  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbiu-y,  had  been  tlireatened  wjth 
banifhment  by  the  Grand-jufticiary  Richard  de 
Luci  ;  and  that  it  'was  actually  e?cec\,ited  on  Beck- 
et's  relations,  and  all  who  were  intifpgtely  connec- 
ted with  him  in  any  manner  whatfoever.  Nothing 
can  juftify  fuch  an  iniquitous  and  cruel  profcriptipn 
of  i  jnoce'U  perfons.  But  that  Henry  and  his  jufti- 
viary  did  not  act  therein  without  f()rae  warrant  of 
law  may  be  realbnably  inferred  from  thefe  articles, 
whicii  dcr:ou:ice  the  Cune  penalties  againft  all  the 
kindretl  of  ocp.ct  otll'nders,  he/ore  (b:'  offence  'was 
r.-vimilted :  lb  that  the  extreme  rigour  of  them  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  fudden  heat  <)f  anger.  They 
were  certainly  framed  by  thc  king  with  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  his  council.  None  of  his  judges  re- 
monftrated  againft  them  as  illegal.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that,  afterwards,  on  his  return  into  England, 
any  complaint  was  made  of  them  in  parliament. 
But  further,  I  find,  that  thc  fame  pradlice,  of  ex- 
tending the  punifhment  fpr  offences  of  this  fort  to 

thc 
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the  whole  kindred  of  the  crinrinal,  prevailed,  dur-  ^-  ^' '  *^*" 
ing  this  age,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  For, 
in  the  year  eleven,  hundred  and  eighty  one,  fome 
clergymen  having  prefumed  to  pay  their  obedience 
to  thebifbopof  St.  Andrew's,  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile  by  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  had  thereupon  excommunicated  fome  of  Ws 
nobles,  that  prince  bani(hed  them,  and  all  their 
relations  with  them,  even  tbofe  (fays  the  contempo- 
rary abbot  of  Peterborough)  who  wereftill  in  their^^^^ 
cradles y  or  at  the  breafis  of  their  mothers.  It  may  be « » 8i. 
faid,  that  the  Scotch  king  derived  thiis  aft  of  tyran- 
ny from  the  precedent  vt\  him  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond in  England :  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
the  governments  of  both  kingdoms  had  taken  it  be- 
fore from  fome  other  fource  -,  and  moft  probably 
from  the  Roman  imperial  law,  which,  as  hath  been 
obferved  in  the  preceding  bocfc  of  this  hiftory,  be- 
gan early  in  this  reign  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  ancient 
jurifprudence  of  England. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  articles  above- 
mentioned  were  received  with  no  marks  of  diflatis- 
fadion  or  diflike,  by  the  lay-fubjedls  of  this  king* 
dom,  who'  took  an  oath  to  obferve  them  in  every 
particular.     And  the  manner  of  doing  it  is  remark- 
able.    The  fheriflfs  were  ordered  to  fummon  all  th^ 
military  tenants,  and  other  freeholders,  in  their  fe-^^^^, 
veral  counties,  to  appear  at  the  county-court,  andchruq. 
there  be  fwora  to  thefe  articles;  which  was  like-' ^*- 
wife  to  be  performed  in  all  cities  and  boroughs. 
They  were  alfo  to  fend  their  officers  i  n  to  the  vi  llagcs, 
and  by  them  the  inferior  orders  of  peafants,  who 
did  not  come  to  the  county-court,  were  to  have 
the  fame  oath  adminiftred  to  them.     It  was  accord- 
ingly taken  by  all  the  laity  throughout  the  wholeoerv. 
kingdom,    from  bo^'^s  to  decrepit  old  men,  as  we^'^'"*'"- 
learn  from  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  a  contemporary  scc^aini 
hiftorian,  vrhotjIfffgiLahjuraii'inof  obedience  /'Oj^-^:?Coa.Cottoo. 
jikxandcr  m^^^^g^^^  Canicrbtiry,     BilhoprJ!''^  ^^  *' 

Stillingfleet 
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A.  D.  I  ««9.5tillingflcet  terms  it,  an  oath  of  fupremacy  made  f9 . 

flccf'iamft  '^'If  "S^  ^^  '^  ^^  ^^S^  ^f  ^^S  tienry  the  Second^  and 
CreiTy  c.  i;.  by  bls  command.     He  alfo  mentions  it  as  a  very  re^ 
SwR^agTnft  *^^^^^^^^  ^i>i^gy  that  thc  bringing  over  letters  from 
papifts.       the  pope,  bt  any  mandate  from  the  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  ihould,  by  one  of  thefe  articles,  be 
puniflied  as  ireafon.     But  the  following  words  ex- 
plain thefe  letters  to  be  mandates^  wherein  was  con- 
tained an  interdid  on  the  kingdom.     And  the  pm* 
pofe  thereof  beii^  evidently  to  endanger  the  go* 
verament,  it  was  not  improperly  confidered  as  an 
aft  of  high  treafon,  which  oucht  to  bepuni(hed  by 
the  moil  rigorous  penalties  the  law  could  inflidt 
That  all  the  laity  took  thc  oath  demanded  by  tlie 
king,  and  bound  themfelves  to  obey  fuch  orders  as 
theie,  without  refiftance  or  complaint,  is  a  great 
proof  how  unanimpufly  they  ftill  concurred  with 
that  monarch,  in  oppoiition  to  Becket  and  the  pa^ 
pal  pretenfions.     But  the  clergy  were  rot  fo  trada- 
ble.    For  when  GeofFry  Ridel^  archdeacon  of  Can- 
v.Epift.65.  terbury,   Richard,   archdeacon  of   Poitiers,    and 
"*'        fomc  lay-dScers  of  the  crown,   were  fent  by  thc 
king  with  inftruftions,  to  affemble  all  the  bilhops 
and  abbots  at  London,  and  to  demand  of  them  the 
fame  fecurity,  with  regard  to  the  articles  above- 
mentioned,  none  of  them  would  appear  there,  or 
in  any  manner  give  a  countenance  to  this  proceed- 
v.Epft  4-.ing.     Theblll^op  of  Wincheftcr  firft  protefted  a- 
49.6S.1  "i.  gainfl  it,  declaring  that  he  would,  10  the  lall  mo- 
inent  of  his  life,    nioft  devoutly  obey  the  apoftoli- 
cdl  mandates,  arli  thofe  of  thc  church  of  Canter- 
bury, to  whicli  he  had  vowed  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence :  and  he  i .-joined  all  his  clergy  to  do  the  fame. 
Thc  bilhop  of  Exeter  followed  the  example   of 
that  prelate,  and  then  retired  into  a  monaftery. 
The  bill^.C'p  oJr'  Norwich,  though  exprefs:ly  forbid- 
den by  partic\ilar  orders  from  the  king,  publilhed 
ti   f^fntCT-iCj:  of   excommunication   againft  the  earl 
tA   ClKf^cr  and  fcvcral  others,  conformably  to  in- 
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jundions  laid  upon  him  by  Becket,  even  in  the^-^**<^^ 
prefence  of  the  officers  who  brought  the  prohibiti- 
on. Then,  defcending  from  the  purlpit,  he  laid 
his  paftoral  flafFon  the  high  alter,  and  faid,  "  he 
would  fee  who  would  dare  facrilegioufly  to  ftretch 
out  their  hands  ^ainft  the  lands  or  goods  of  his 
church  :"  after  which  going  into  the  cloifter  of 
the  abbey  he  lived  there  with  the  monks.  The 
biftiop  of  Chefter  was  equally  obedient  to  the 
archbifliop's  injunctions,  and  then,  to  fecure  him- 
fclf  from  the  officers  of  the  crown,  he  withdrew 
into  a  part  of  his  diocefe  inhabited  only  by  the 
Welch.  Thus  did  the  clergy  declare  an  open  re-* 
bellion  againft  the  royal  authority,  rather  than 
venture  to  offend  their  mailer,  the  pope.  As  to 
the  laity  who  had  taken  this  oath,  they  were  ab- 
folved  from  the  obligation  of  it  by  letters  from 
Becket,  which  he  found  fecret  methods  to  con- 
vey into  England  :  but  that  many  of  them  defired 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  benefit  of  this  abfolution 
does  in  no  wife  appear. 

The  king's  thoughts  were  now  intent  upon  aA.  d.  117:). 
matter  of  importance,  which  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  revolving  in  his  mind.  His  eldeft  fon  was  the 
darling  and  delight  of  his  heart.  If  he  fhould  happen 
to  die  during  the  tender  age  of  that  prince,  it  was 
poflible  that  fome  of  the  nephews  of  Stephen,  or 
the  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  king,  might  afpire  to  the  crown.  The 
eleftion  of  Stephen  againft  the  many  repeated 
oaths,  which  the  whole  nation  had  taken  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fuccellion  in  the  Emprefs  Matilda,  made 
fuch  engagements  appear  an  infufficient  fecurity. 
Some  other  precaution  was  therefore  fuppofed  to  be 
neceflary,  and,  agreeably  to  the  general  cuftom  of 
thofe  times,  it  was  thought  rnoft  advifeable  for  the  - 
king  in  his  own  life- time  to  crown  his  heir,  and, 
witii  the  confent  and  authority  of  pariiament,  de- 
chiQ  \nm  king  m  /uhrmmiion  to  bimfelf:  I  fay  in 
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A.  D  i^i^'fulordifMtionto  bimfelf'^  for,  although  this  corona- 
Scc  Hale's  [^q^  madc  him  a  fa/ereign  over  all  others  within 
to^f.  '^'the  realm,  it  left  him  a  fobjeft  with  refpeft  to  his 
father,  and  he  owed  the  fame  allegiance  to  him  as 
before.     Nor  was  there  annexed  to  this  royalty 
anyfeparate  appenage,  or  independent  jurifdi<5tion : 
fo  that  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  an  empty  title, 
which  gave  an  encreafe  of  dignity,    but  none  of 
power,  unlefs  when  the  father  fliould  be  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  under  fome  incapacity  to  exercife  his 
authority :  for  then  it  was  underllood  that  the  ad- 
miniftration  would,  of  courfe,  devolve  to  the  fon. 
This  had  been  continually  praAifed    in   France, 
from  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  down  to  Louis  the 
Scf  P.  Dt-  Seventh,  who  was  then  on  the  throne.     And  from 
*^'*'^'  hence  I  think  it  evident,  beyond  all  contradiftioD, 

that  the  kings  of  France  in  thofe  days  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  nation  a  right  to  confirm  or  alter  the  fuc- 
ceffion  :    fince  they  did  not  rely  on  any  natural  or 
legal  claim,  that  their  eldeft  fons  had,  at  their  de- 
ccafe,  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  ;  but  defined  to  fe- 
cure  it  to  them  by  this  anticipated  eleftion.     Had  it 
been  acknowledged,   as  a  maxim  of  law  in  thole 
times,    that  the  throne  could  never  be  vacant^    this 
pradtice,  which  meant  only  to  prevent  fuch  a  va- 
cancy, could  not  have  prevailed  in  that  kingdom. 
The  policy  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  emper- 
oiirs  of  Germany  now,  when  they  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  diet  to  elefta  king  of  the  Romans:  nor 
can  any  thing  give  us  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  coronations.     Upon  a  fimilar  motive, 
and    in    a   fimilar   manner,    King   Stephen   had 
attempted  to    crown    his    fon  Euftace  ;    but  yet 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  ftrong  reafons  might  have 
been  urged  to  difluade  King  Henry   the  Second 
from  having  recourfe  to  this  meafure,  in  order  to 
fecure  his  fon's  fucceflion.     He  might  have  been 
told,  that  the  defireofr^^^/p5'Zt;(rr  would  be  apt  to 
accompany  the  name  of  king ;  and  as  he  did  not 

intend 
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intend  a  participation  of  that,  it  W2s  not  prudent,  ^-^"^o. 
by  unneceflarily  giving  the  other,  to  kindle  an  am- 
bition in  the  mind  of  his-  fon,  which  might  eafily 
produce  a  dangerous  flame.  That  the  young  prince, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  high  Ipirit,  would  be  much 
more  exalted  in  his  own  imagination  by  the  acccfli- 
on  of  this  new  dignity  ;  nor  would  there  be  want- 
ing fome  wicked  flatterers  to  blow  up  that  pride, 
and  fugg^ft  to  him  notions  that  obedietice  and  royals 
ty  were  incompatible  things,  or  at  leaft  that  the 
latter  ought  always  to  bring  with  it  fome  real  ad- 
vantage, befides  the  empty  title  and  pageant  robes 
of  a  king.  That  this  method  of  fecuring  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  unknown,  unthought  of  in  England,  till 
vainly  attempted  by  Stephen,  was  authorized  chief- 
ly by  the  practice  of  France :  but  from  that  king- 
dom itfelf  examples  might  be  alledged,  to  fhew 
the  great  inconvenience  and  danger  attending  \t. 
Hugh  Capet,  who  introduced  it  in  favour  of  Ro-^  ^^^ 
bert,  his  eldcft  fon,  had  often  repented  the  taking  ofiiiVj. 
that  ftep,  from  the  difquiethe  fuifered  by  his  fon's^  ^"^*^** 
difobedience,  and  defire  of  meddling  in  the  govern- 
ment, after  being  raifed  to  the  throne.  And  when 
Robert  himfelf  had  been  perfuaded,  by  the  felici- 
tations of  his  wife,  againft  the  opinion  of  his 
vvifcfl:  counfellours,  to  crown  his-  fon,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  that  prince  rebel  againft  him, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  (hare  in  the  goverr- 
ment,  or  at  leaft  fome  province  in  which  he  migJu 
exercife  royal  authority.  Philip  the  Firft  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  two  provinces  to  Louis  le  Gra*?, 
whom  he  had  likewife  made  king  :  and  if,  in  o- 
ther  inftances,  no  difturbance  had  enfued  from 
tliefe  premature  coronations,  it  was  either  becaufe 
the  father  had  happened  to  die  very  foon  after  the 
'  fon  had  been  crowned,  or  becaufe  the  fon  did  not 
live  to  feel  that  ambition,  which  fuch  a  nominal 
exiiitalion  to  rG%'ercign  power  muft  naturally  irii- 
i|ace»  biAijeiliM^iluage. 

^^^^  P  pa  In 
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A.  D.  1170.  jn  thefe  objedlions  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
force  of  truth ;  but  in  anfwer  to  them  it  may 
have  been  fpecioufly  urged,  that  if  the  advantages 
attending  this  praftice  in  France,  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  the  realm,  had  not  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  outweigh  very  much  the  inconvenience 
or  danger,  it  would  not  have  been  fo  long  contmu- 
cd.  That  the  fame  thing  had  been  praftifed  in 
the  latter  empire  of  Germany,  with  the  free  con- 
fent  of  the  ftates ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
by  Rc^er,  the  founder  of  the  Norman  monarchy 
there ;  who,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fifty, 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  had  crowned 
his  fon  WiUiam  ;  an  example  of  great  authority, 
both  from  the  charadter  of  that  prince,  one  of  the 
wifeft  that  ever  refgned,  and  from  the  conformity 
of  the  government  in  its  conftitutional  principles 
with  that  eftablilhed  in  England.  That,  although 
the  cuftom  had  not  prevailed  in  this  nation  fince 
the  uniting  of  the  heptarchy,  it  was  not  without 
a  precedent  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  For  OfFa 
the  Great  had  crowned  his  fon  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mcrcia  ^  nor  had  any  ill  confequepces  happened 
from  it  there.  That  it  was  the  fafeft  and  bed 
provifion  againft  many  accidents  to  which  all  king- 
doms are  liable,  fuch  as  the  long  abfencc,  or  fick- 
nefs,  or  captivity  of  their  kings  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  fadkions,  which  nothing  encourages  fo 
much  in  a  monarchy  as  an  unfettled  fucceflion. 
That  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  not  firmly 
eftablidied  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  .That,  as 
Henry  had  many  fo:is,  he  could  find  r^o  other  me- 
thod fo  fure  and  efFcdual  to  hinder  any  of  them 
from  attempting  to  overpower  that  riglit,  in  times 
to  come,  by  the  ftrength  of  a  party  amor.g  the  no- 
bles or  people,  as  the  crowning  of  the  eldeft  during 
his  own  life,  and  without  further  lofs  of  time  :  for 
this  would  produce  in  the  miads  of  the  yourger  an 
habitual  obedier:ce  to  JriBkv  tl^^fovereign ; 

which. 
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which,  if  they  did  rot  contradt  it  in  their  infancy,  ^•°- **'**' 
they  might  not  fo  eafily  learn  in  a  riper  age  ^  efpecial-  / 
ly  having  before  them  the  example  of  the  three  fons 
of  William  the  Firft,  the  two  you-gefl  of  whom 
fucceffively  obtained  the  domirion  of  England, 
without  any  regard  to  the  title  of  the  eldeft,  who 
never  was  able  to  make  it  good.  And  the  obliga- 
tion conferred  on  Priixe  Henry  by  this  encreafe  of 
his  dignity,  tog  ther  with  the  future  more  folid  ad* 
vaiuages  he  would  be  fute  to  draw  from  it,  muft,  in 
all  reafon,  be  rather  an  additional  bond,  to  {*ecure 
his  obedience  and  duty  to  his  father,  than  any  in- 
citement to  depart  from  them,  as  tliofe  who  argu- 
ed agairft  it  had  fuppofed. 

Thefe  confiderations  prevailed ;  and,  indeed,  it 
feems  that  the  king  had  been  determined  upon 
the  meafure  fome  years  before.  For,  when  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  was  vacant,  by  the  death  of 
Archbi(hop  TheobaU,  as  he  then  apprehended  y-^*^' 4^" 
that  the  eleftion  of  Becket  might  meet  with  ' 
fome  difficulty,  he  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope, 
impowering  him  to  caufe  his  fon  Henry  to  be 
crowned  by  what  bifhop  he  pleafed.  This  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  written  by  that  prelate:  andy  5.  j^ 
from  another  written  to  him,  we  alfo  learn,  that,  141/1. 1 
in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  fixty-four,  it  was 
reported  in  France,  that  the  coronation  would  be 
performed  by  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander,  who 
was  to  go  to  England  for  that  purpofe.  John  of 
Salilbury,  who  lent  this  intelligence,  adds,  that 
it  was  imagined  the  defiga  of  crowning  the  piinc* 
was  deferred  on  that  account.  There  is  reafoa 
to  think  that  tliis  report  was  well  founded;  for, 
as  Louis  le  Jcune  had  baen  crowned  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  by  Innocent  the  Second,  who 
then  was  in  France,  Henry,  might  naturally  wifh, 
in  fin^ilar  circumftances,  to  procure  the  fame  ho- 
nour to  be  done  to  his  fon  by  Alexander  the 
Tiiird,     But   this,  I  fuppofe,  was  prevented  by 
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A.  D.I  1 70.  the  fubfequent  difputes  between   him  and  that 
pontiff.     After  that  time  no  further  mention   is 
made  of  this  bufinefs,  till  the  year  eleven  hundred 
^v.Rpift  ^y.and  fixty-eight,  when  (as  a  paftage  in  a  letter  then 
I  iii.         written  informs  us)   Henry's  minifters  were  em- 
ployed  to    negociate  about  it    at    Beneventum, 
p.  Dtnici,  Some  modern  authors  have    fuppofed,  that    the 
jspc'aifocVr*  Principal  motive,  which  induced  that  monarch  to 
it,  was  the  example  of  Philip  the  Firfl,  king  of 
France,  who,  when  his  own  perfon  was  threaten*^ 
ed  with  an  excommunication,  had  crowned  his 
fon,  and  by  that  means  had  prevented  the   re- 
volt of  his  fubjefts,  and  all  the  diforders  that 
would  ,otherwife  have  cnfued  when  the  fentence 
was  part.     But -it  has   been   (hewn,   that  when 
Henry  was  under  no  apprehenfions  of  fpiritual 
cenfures  he  entertained  the  fame  defign.     Never- 
thelefs  it  is  probable  that  this  may  have  deter- 
mined him  to  accomplifh  it   at  this  iitne.     But 
the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  crowning  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land having  for  fome  time  been  reputed  one  of 
the  rights  of  that  fee,  the  ceremony  could  not  be 
performed  in  liis  abfence,  without  an  objeftion  in 
point  of  form,  which  might  give   a  pretence  to 
difpute  the  validity  of  it,  and   much   afFed   the 
fuperftitious    minds  of  the  vulgar,   with   whom 
forms  are  eflentials  in  folemnities  of  this  nature. 
To    this    objeftion    the    former    bull    obtained 
from  the  pope  was  not  a  good  anfwer,  beaufe  Alex- 
ander gave  that  on  the  luppofition  of  there  being 
V,  F,pift.45no  archbifhop  of  Canterbury    when   the   young 
*  '**         prince  (hould  be  crowned,  and  not  in  derogation 
to  any  privilege  of  that   fee.     William  the  Firft 
indeed   had  been  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  of 
York :  but  there  was  at  that  time  no  archbifhop 
of  Ciinterbury   acknowledged   by   the  pope  :  for 
Stigand's.eledion  was  deemed  not  canonical,  and 
^sla.^*     (^^s  Becket  aflirms  in  a  letter  to  Alexander)  he 
was  tb.en  excommunicated  by  the  apoflolical  fee, 
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for  holding,  againft  her  prohibitions,  together ^i^*':?. 
with  Canterbury,  the  fees  of  Winchefter,  London, 
Worchefter,  ar.d  Ely.  Another  more  recent  ex- 
ample, which  the  king  had  to  plead,  was  the  co-  ^^'^*^' 
ronation  of  his  grandfather,  Henr>'  the  Firft,  by 
the  bifliop  of  Fkrcford,  in  the  abfence  of  An- 
felm,  who  had  then  left  the  ki!;gdom,  upon  a 
difputc  withv  the  crown  gf  much  the  fame  nature 
as  that  of  Becket  at  prefent :  but  the  bifhop  of 
Hereford  afted  as  fubflitute  to  his  abfent  me- 
tropolitan, and  as  foon  as  Anfelm  came  home,  the 
king  excufed  what  had  been  done  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  time,  and  delivering  to  him  hi^ 
crown,  in  the  prefence  of  all  his  nobility,  dcfired 
to  receive  it  from  his  hands;  becaufe  the  anointing 
and  confecrating  a  king  of  England  was  a  dignity 
annexed  to  bis  fee :  which  being  thought  by  thQ 
archbifhop  a  ftill  fatisfadion,  ne  approved  the 
aft  of  his  fuffragan,  and  replaced  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Henry.  After  fuch  an  extraordinary 
compliment  made  to  the  f^e  of  Canterbury  in 
this  matter,  by  fo  prudent  a  king,  whofe  ex- 
ample in  moft  points  was  a  law  to  his  grand- 
fon,  the  latter  could  not  eafily  difpute  •  its  pre- 
tenlions.  But^  as  he  would  neither  fuffer  Becket 
to  return  into  England,  nor  any  longer  defer  his 
fon's  coronation,  it  was  neceflary  to  aft  as  if 
there  had  been  no  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
let  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  fome  other 
prelate.  The  archbifhop  of  York,  as  the  higheft 
in  dignity,  appeared  the  moft  proper  to  execute 
fuch  a  funftion.  In  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  fixty-two,  after  Becket 's  eleftion  and  con- 
fecration,  he  had  claimed  that  office  as  one  of 
the  rights  of  his  fee,  and  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Alexander  himfelf  to  confirm  it,  on  thevEpift.  10. 
foundation  of  many  precedents,  which  he  brought*  *• 
to  fupport  it  from  times  antecedent  to  the  Nor- 
man government  in  this  kingdom.  Neverthe- 
P  p  4  lefs 
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A.  D.  1 170.  lefs  Becket  afterwards  procured  from  that  pontiff 
V.  Epiii  41.  a  revocation  of  this  bull,  by  a  letter  forbidding  the 
'•  *^-         archbilhop  of  York,  and  all  the  bilhops  of  Eng- 
land, to  do  any   adt   againft  the   authority  and 
dignity  of  the  jchurch  of  Canterbury,  which  be- 
ing niaterially  concerned  in  thjs  particular,  it  was 
naturally  underftood  that  hereby  the  former  grant 
was  repealed.     There  i^  no  date  to  this  letter ; 
v.Epift  B^but  from  others  we  find,  that  it  had  been  received 
*^*^  "^before   this  time;  and,   as  the  king  was  appre- 
henfive  that  none  of  the  birtiops  would  venture 
to  difregard  the  prohibition  it  contained,   he   or- 
dered two  of  the  minifters  whom  he  fent  to  the 
pope,  after  the  conclufion  of  the  conference  at 
Montmirail,  viz.     Richard   Barre  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Landaffe,  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  obtain  from  Alexander  a  new  letter,  not 
only  to  impower,  but  command,  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  to  crown  the  prince,   his  fon,  at    any 
time,  when    he  (hould  require  it  of  him.     One 
can  hardly  conceive  that  Alexander  (hould  have 
been  brought,  by  any  perfuafions,  to  grant  a  re-^ 
queft  which  he  knew  was  fo  ofFenfive  to  Becket. 
But  yet   he  did  grant   it ;  and  declared  that  this 
KS.CoiioTi.  office  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York.     The   letter  is 
Jj'*'J^|''*^gg- extant  in  manufcript  among  thofe  of  Becket,  both 
MS  Bodiey'in  the  Cotton  library   aqd  in  the  Bodleian  ;  but, 
A^^'endix!^^^^^  the  honour  of  the  pope,    it  was  omitted    in 
the  edition  made  of  them  at   Bruffels  from  the 
Vatican   manufcript;     Henry  received  it,  on  the 
return  of  Richard  Barre  and  the  archdeacon  of  Lan- 
daffe, about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy.     He 
«enediau8  ^'^^  ^fpt  his  Chriftmas  at  Nantes,  with  Geoffry,  his 
Atbas,  lubfbn,    in   the   moft   pompous  manner:  and   after 
»jw,  1170-  ^hg  folemnity  of  that   feftivai   they  had  made  a 
progrefs  together  over  all  Bretagne,  to  receive  the 
homage  and  fealty   of  the  nobles  and  freemen  of 
that  dutchy,   who  had  not  paid  it  before.     We 
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likewife  are  told  that  the  king  proceeded  judici-^D.  1170. 
ally  agiinft  the  earl  of  Poitieure,  and  deprived 
him  of  almoft  all  the  honours  and  power  he  had 
pofleffed  in  that  country :  the  caufe  of  which,  I 
make  no  doubt,  was  his  not  havi:ig  appeared  to 
pay  his  duty  to  his  prince  on  this  occafion,  or 
fome  a6l  of  rebellion  or  contumacy  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  For  no  complaint  was  made  by 
Louis  of  any  i^juftice  having  been  done  by  this 
fentence,  or  of  any  breach  of  the  amnefty  grant- 
ed to  the  confederate  lords  in  Bretagne  by  the 
late  treaty  of  Montnnirail ;  as  there  wolild  have 
certainly  been,  if  Eudo  had  not  deprived  him- 
fcif  of  the  benefit  of  that  treaty  by  his  own  fault. 

Thefe  affairs  being  fettled,  Henry  returned  into  v.  Epift.,s. 
Normandy,  and  through  the  mediation  of  fome  of-  ^• 
his  clergy  in  that  country,  propofed  to  Bucket  new 
offers  for  an  agreement  between  them  upon  ge- 
neral terms,"  namely,  tbat  ea:b  of  tbfm  Jbould  per^ 
form  what  be  owed  to  tbe  otber.  But  he  feems  to 
have  done  it  only  to  amufe  the  archbifh^p,  till 
he  fhould  hear  wh^t  fuccefs  John  of  Oxford  and 
the  two  archdeacons  of  Rouen  and  of  Ssez,  whom 
he  had  fent  to  Beneventum  foon  after  the  con- 
ference held  at  Montmartre,  had  met  with  ii 
their  bufinefs.  Of  this  an  accouit  was  brought 
to  him  by  Richard  Barre  and  the  archdeacon  of 
Landaffe,  together  with  the  abovementioned  let- 
ter or  mandate,  to  the  archbifhop  of  York.  Upon 
which  he  immediately  (igaified  to  Bucket,  whr> 
had  fet  out  from  Sens  in  ord?r  to  attend  •him  at 
Caen,  that  he  would  have  him  proceed  no  fur- 
ther; becdufe  he  was  obliged  to  go  over  into 
England  without  delay. 

Before  the  return  of  thefe  miniflers,  that  pre^ 
late,  being  aware,  either  from  intelligence  or  fiif- 
picion,  of  Henry's  purpofe  to  crown  his  foi,  had 
c :Ur^:ittd  tiie  pap^  to  affert  the  right  of  the  fee 

*  Ctnt^rbury^  and  to  lay  a  reftraiat  oa  the  arc;i- 
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A.D.  ii7o.bi(}iop  of  York,  and  all  other  Englifli  bifliops, 
from  prefumirg  to  intermeddle  in  that  coronation  ; 
which  was  granted  tx>  him  in  terms  as  ftrong  and 
v.Kpm.4i.^n^plc  as  he  himfelf  could  defire.     The  privilege 
1.  i^-         of  his  fee  was  declared,  and  the  prohibition  en- 
forced hyfbe  apoftilick  authority.     Nay,  the  biihops 
were  told,  that  if  any  otie  of  themfhould  prefume  to 
attempt  it^  ke  fkovld  undoubtedly  hicw^  that  it  would 
be  to  the  great  peril  of  bis  office  and  order.      His 
Holinefs  alfo  denied  them  any  appeal   to  himfelf 
on  this  matter.     The  letter  is  dated  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  February,  and  muft  have  been  fent  within 
a  few  weeks  after  that,  in  which  Alexander,   by 
v.Epiftoitmthe  fame  apftlick  authority^   had  imppwered  and 
MS.  in  Ap-  commanded  the  archbifliop  of  York  to  crown  the 
^'"^        young  prince,  as  the  performing  of  that  fun^ion  be^ 
longed  to  bis  fee ;  which  he  took  no  notice  of  to 
Becket.     It  alfo  appears  that  he  eameftly  defired 
v.Epift.45.  ^^  i^jpg  |.Q  conceal  from  that  prelate  his  having 
received  fuch  a  letter.     A  more  fcandalous  inftance 
of  double  dealing  can  no  where  be  found !  And  it 
will  be  feen  that  his  Holinefs,  in  the  progrefs  and 
confequences  of  this  bufinefs,  went  ftill  greater 
lengths,  with  the  moft  aftonilhirg  impudence  of 
diflimulation. 

Bcfidcs  the  mandate  concerning  the  yourg 
prince's  coronation,  John  of  Oxfoid  and  the  arch- 
deacons of  Rouen  and  of  Sccz  had  obtained  for 
the  king,  that  a  commiflion  fhould  be  fent  by  the 
v.Epia.  1 4. archdeacon  of  LandafFe  and  Richard  Barre  to  the 
14-  '•  V.  archbifhop  of  Rouen  and  the  biihop  of  Nevers, 
for  the  concluding  of  an  agreement  between  him 
and  Becket,  on  terms  which  he  himfelf  had  pro^ 
pofed  to  his  Holinefs  by  the  advice  of  his  council. 
They  were  exprefled  in  thefe  words,  "that,  for 
"  the  love  of  God,  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  church 
"  of  Rome,  the  king  would  permit  the  archbi- 
"  fhop  of  Canterbury  to  return  in  fafcty  to  his 
"  church,  and  to  hold  and  enjoy  it  in  peace,  and 
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"  all  his  poffeffions,  as  he  hod  held  them  before  A- 1^-"?®- 
"  he  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  in 
*f  the  king's  favour ;  and  the  fame  to  thofe  who 
"  were  banifhed  on  his  account."  And  whereas 
the  king,  out  of  regard  to  the  publick  oath  he 
had  fworn,  not  to  give  Becket  the  kifs  of  peace^  had 
propofed,  that  his  eldeft  fon  fhould  give  it  for  him, 
Alexander  confented  to  accept  the  expedient,  if 
the  archbifhop  himfelf  could  be  induced  to  agree 
to  it  ;  and  ordered  the  legates  to  labour  that  point 
with  him,  unlefs  they  could  perfuade  the  king  to 
give  up  his  fcruple  -,  which  to  render  more  eafy,  he 
abfolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  injoined  him  to 
give  the  kifs,  for  the  remiffton  of  his  fins :  at  the 
^me  time  admonifhing  Becket,  that,  as  much  as 
he  could  with  fafety  to  the  liberty  of  the  church, 
and  without  any  danger  to  himfelf,  or  his  friends, 
he  (hould  humble  himfelf  towards  the  king.  But 
if,  upon  thefe  conditions,  peace  was  not  conclud- 
ed within  forty  days  after  the  king  had  been  ad- 
monilhed  by  the  legates  to  make  it  agreeably  to 
his  prt)mife,  they  were  then  commanded  to  lay  all 
his  dominions  in  France  under  an  interdidt,  with- 
out any  allowance  of  a  further  appeal,  unlefs  they 
were  certain,  that,  foon  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  he  would  fulfil  the  terms  prefcribed,  or 
that  the  archbifhop  would  agree  to  receive  the 
kifs  frdm  the  fon,  inftead  of  the  father.  They 
had  alfo  a  power,  upon  an  aflured  expeftation  of 
peace  being  made,  to  abfolve  the  excommunicated, 
with  a  provifo,  that,  if  the  expedted  reconciliation 
did  not  enfue,  their  former  fentence  (hould  be  re- 
newed without  appeal.  And  Alexander  faid,  in 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  that  if  peace 
*'  fhould  not  be  made,  upon  the  plan  now  laid 
**  down,  and  they  who  had  declared  their  appeal 
"  to  the  jee  of  Rome  thought  proper  to  purfue  it, 
*'  he  would  hear  their  defence  and  judge  their 
"  gaufe,  as  God  (hould  infpire  him ;   for  which 
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A.  o.  1 170  «  hearing  he  appointed  the  next  feaft  of  St.  Luke." 
His  Holinefs  was  unwilling  to  incumber  the  treaty 
with  any  further  conditions;  yet  he  inftrudled  the 
legates,  "  that  they  (hould  endeavour  to  gain  for 
"  the  archbifhop  a  thoufand  marks,  which,  Vivian 
"  had  told  him,  the  king  was  willing  to  give  that 
"  prelate,  as  a  fupply  for  his  prefent  neceffities : 
**  but,   in  cafe  of  a  refuPal,  the  reconciliation  was 
*'  not  to  be  ftopt  on  this  account.     And  they  v/ere 
*'  further  direded,    that,  not  immediately  after 
"  the  peace  was  concluded,  but  within  a  fliort  time, 
*'  as  thdr  difcretionAiould  judge  mod  proper  and 
"  convenient,  they  (hould,   in   the   name  of  the 
"  Lord,  admonifh  the   king  and  injoin  him,  for 
"  the  remiflion  of  his  fins,  to  aholiJJj  the  evil  cvftoms 
*'  or  laws  of  his  reahn^  efpecially  thnfe^  which  he  had 
**  0/  late  introduced^  ^JS^i^lft  his  own  falvation^  and 
*'  the  liberty  of  the  church ;  to  releafe  his  Hfl.ops  atid 
*'  other  Juhjetts  from  the  ohfcrvavce  of  ihentj  and  rr- 
"  pny  to  the  archlijlop,  av.d  thn/e  that  lelonged  to 
"  him^  the  profits  of  the  revenues  which  l/e  had  feiz^ 
"  cd.     If  the  king,  upon   their  admonition,    did 
**  not  yield  to  thefe  propofitions,  then  they  were 
'*  ordered,  as  foon  as  jpolhhlc,  to  fignify  by   a  let- 
*'  tcr  to  bis  Holinefs,    in   concert  with   Becket, 
*'  which  cf  the  cufloms  it  was  moft  ncceflary  to 
"  infifl:  on  the  abolition  of,  and  how  much  oJFthe 
''  proliis  received  by  him  tlie  kirg  was  willirg  to 
"  pay.''     All   this  was  thrown   in,  or.ly  to   flop 
Bccket's  month,  that  he  miglit  not  complain  of 
ihofe  points   being  given  up  by  the  pope,  which 
he  and  his  friends  had  moft  at  heart.     For  there 
was  no  great   likelihood  that  the  kirg  would  be 
Inougln  to  do  any  thing  after  the  peue^  v/hich  he 
v»ould  not  do /or  the  peace.     And  Becket  fo  undt^r- 
fiood  it  •,  for  he  was  extremely  diilati^fied  with  the 
commiiiion,    and  told   the  pop",  "  the  king  had 
vFpini./'  been  fummoned  often  cT.ongh  v.pon  this   mat- 
1  V.         '*  tcr,  and  it  was  time  to  proceed  to  judgement.'* 

Mis 
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His  difguft  was  much  erxreafed  by  the  abfolution  ad.  1170. 
of  the  biftiops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  which  the^  ^  .^^  ^ 
pope  had  particularly  ordered  the  legates,  oreithern.irv*.*^* 
of  them,  to  give,  in  terms  very  honourable  to  the 
biihop  of  Lx)ndon,  whom  his  Holinefs  called  a  re- 
ligious^  learned^  prudent^  and  dijcreet  man-^  only 
taking  an  oath  of  them,  as  was  ufually  done  on 
thefe  occafions,  that  they  would  fubmit  to  his  man- 
-date,  with  regard  to  the  final  decifion  of  their 
caufe.  When  Becket  heard  this,  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  Cardinal  Albert  and  Gratian,  in  a  flyle 
which  exprefled  the  utmoft  fury  of  refentmenr. 
Satan^  he  faid,  was  let  loofe  again  to  the  deftrutlion  v.Epin.  tp, 
of  the  church  •  Bar  abbas  was  freed  and  Chriji  was^^-  '^• 
crucified  a  fecond  time  :  adding  that  St,  Peter  him- 
felf  if  he  was  upon  earthy  could  not  have  prwer  to 
abfolve  fuch  impenitent  -finners.  Having  enlarged 
upon  this,  and  bitterly  inveighed  againft  the  court 
of  Rome,  he  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  "  I  can- 
"  not  defend  the  liberty  of  the  church,  becaufe,^;,^^*^*'' 
**  the  apoftolick  fee  has  now  protrafted  my  exile 
**  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  year.  Let  God  fee,  and 
**  judge.  But  I  am  ready  to  die  for  it.  Let  any 
**  cardinals,  who  will,  rife  up  againft  me,  let  them 
"  arm,  not  only  the  king  ot  England,  but  the 
"  whole  world,  if  they  can,  to  my  deftrudion ; 
"  I,  by  the  divine  protedWon,  will  neither  living 
"  nor  dying  recede  from  my  fidelity  to  the  church. 
"  Henceforth  I  commit  to  God,  for  whofe  fake  I 
"  fufFer  profcription  and  banifhment,  the  mainte- 
"  nance  of  his  own  caufe.  Let  him  find  fuch  re- 
"  medies  as  he  knows  how  to  apply  in  thegreateft 
/*  difficulties.  I  purpofe  to  give  no  further  trouble 
"  to  the  court  of  Rome :  let  thofe  apply  to  it, 
"  who  prevail  in  their  iniquities,  and  having  tri- 
**  umphed  over  juftice,  and  captivated  innocence, 
"  return  with  pride  and  boafting,  to  theconfufion 
"  of  the  church."  Thus  wrote  Becket  to  Cardi- 
oal  Albert  ^  and  tlie  other  letter  ta  Gratian  was 
^      '-  little 
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AD.  1170.  little  different  in  matter  or  exprcflion.  He  al(b 
V.  Epia.it.  made  the  whole  band  of  his  companions  in  exile 
**'*'^'  write  to  them  in  the  fiime  ftyle,  and  declare  the 
fame  refolution  not  to  liticate  with  their  adverfa- 
ries,  but  commit  to  God  bis  own  caufe^  as  he  had 
done.  Yet  the  appearance  in  this  matter  was  woric 
than  the  reality ;  for  Alexander  thought  he  might 
abfolutely  depend  on  the  peace  being  concluded  ; 
as  all  the  conditions  of  it  had  been  previoufly  fet- 
tled between  him  and  the  king,  except  the  point 
of  the  kifs,  which  he  prefumed  would  be  got 
over  one  way  or  other,  either,  by  Henry's  compli- 
ance, or  Becket's  accepting  of  the  exp(5dient  pro- 
pofed.  As  for  the  abfolution  of  the  bifhops  of 
London  and  Salifbury,  confidering  that  thefe  pre- 
lates were  both  excommunicated  without  confult- 
ing  his  Holinefs,  and  the  latter  extremely  agaii.ft 
his  inclinations,  it  was  no  more  than  Becket  had 
reafon  to  expedl ;  efpedally  fince  he  had  paid  fo 
little  regard  to  the  warm  interceffions  which  Alex- 
ander had  made,  that  he  himfelf  would  fufpcnd 
or  take  off  that  fentence.  Had  he  totti  the  man- 
date fent  to  the  arclibilhop  of  York,  he  would 
have  complained  with  more  ju^ice  :  but  of  that  he 
had  obtained  no  certain  intelligerxe ;  ad  the  letter 
which  he  foon  received  from  his  Holinefs  being 
fo  contrary  to  it,  he  thought  the  rumour  he  had 
beared  about  it  was  falfe.  The  form  uftd  therein 
is  very  remarkable  :  *'  By  the  authority  of  St.  Peter 
v.hpptudhand  ours^  we  grant ^  with  the  advice  and  covfent  of 
our  brethren^  that  our  dear  fon^  Prince  Henry ^Jbould 
he  crowned  king  of  England'^  This  fuppofcd  in 
the  pope  and  the  college  of  cardinals  a  right  and 
power  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  of  England  :  where- 
as the  king  had  a(ked  a  bull  only  to  fettle  the  cere- 
monial of  his  fon's  coronation.  And  thus  did  the  fee 
of  Rome  take  every  occafion  of  applications  made 
to  it  for  different  purpofes,  to  encroach  upon  the 
lights  of  civil  fltates,  and  draw  to  itfelf  all  dominion. 

He::iy 
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Henry  did  not  enough  attend  to  the  purport  of^*^-"^** 
thefe  infidious  words,  but  confidered  only  the  pre- 
fent  benefit  from  Alexander's  aflent  to  what  he 
defired,  and  being  impatient  to  put  it  in  execution, 
left  Becket  and  his  friends  ftiould  find  (bme  means 
to  prevent  or  obftruft  it,  he  haftened  over  to  Eng- 
land. While  he  was  paffing  the  channel,  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  fo  great  a  tempefl  arofe, 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  a  fleet  of  fifty 
iTiips,  which  attended  him  in  his  paflage,  was  dif- 
perfed  and  terribly  fliattered.  One  of  them  funk, 
aboard  of  which  was  Radulph  de  Bellomont,  the 
king's  .phyfician,  and  Henry  de  Agnis,  whoiscall- 
ed,  by  a  contemporary  author,  the  moji  noble  of  the 
barons  of  England^  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  y  ^j^j^ 
and  feveral  other  confiderable  perfons  of  the  kmg'sabi».i.i.pa.* 
houfliold,  befides  four  hundred  failors  and  paflen^-^ 
gers  of  an  inferior  rank.  The  king,  after  his 
fafety  had  been  almoft  defpaired  of  during  eight 
or  nine  hours,  got  at  laft  into  Portfmouth,  to  the 
grea^t  joy  of  his  kingdom,  fr(Mn  which  he  had  now 
been  abfent  little  leS  than  four  years. 

So  long  an  abfence  was  one,  and  not  the  leaft 
inconvenience,  that  the  many  territories,  which 
it's  fovereign  poflefled  in  France,  inevitable 
brought  upon  England.  Thofe  dominions  were 
in  too  unquiet  a  ftate  to  be  eafily  governed  by 
delegated  powers,  and  often  required  the  prefencc 
of  Henry  himfelf  to  keep  them  in  order.  Whil^ 
therefore  that  prince  was  neceflarily  employed  ia 
a  very  anxious  attention  to  his  interefts  there,  or 
in  wars  entered  into  for  the  fake  of  thofe  inter- 
efts, he  was  obliged  to  negledt  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  ;  and  of  this  negligence  he  now  felt 
tlie  bad  eftcdts.  There  had  arifen,  in  his  abfence, 
a  great  dilbrder  and  malverfation  in  the  colledtion, 
of  the  royal  revenues^  and  in  all  judical  proceed- 
ings, excepting  only  thofe  of  his  own  fupremc 
court.. To  redrels  thcfe  grievances,  of  which  com- 
plaints 
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A.  D.  1 170^  plaints  had  been  made  from  every  part  of  h\s 
realm,  was  the  firft  objedt  of  his  care  on  his  re- 
turn into  Ergland.  He  kept  his  Eafter  at  Wind- 
for,  and  held  a  parliament  there,  wherein  he  ap- 
pointed a  commiflion  of  enquiry,  confifting  of 
earls,  barons,  knights,  and  fome  dignified  cler- 
gymen, who  were  to  divide  the  whole  kingdom 
into  different  circuits,  and,  as  they  went  over  it, 
ftridly  to  examine  all  perfors  concerned  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice ;  archbilhops,  bifhops,  ab- 
bots, priors,  earls,  barons,  flieriffs,  and  their  de- 
puties; vavaflbrs,  citizens,  burgefles,  and  officers 
t^m ployed  under  them ;  officers  of  the  reven.ue,  of 
the  king's  lands,  and  of  his  forefts ;  what  they  had 
taken  of  the  feveral  perfbns  under  their  jurifdidtion, 
while  the  kirg  was  in  Normandy,  judicially,  or 
otherwife  ;  upon  what  claim,  occafion,  or  evidence  : 
what  extortion,  what  cornipt,  what  partiality,  whtt 
in  juftice,  what  fraud,  or  wh&t  neeledt  of  duty, 
any  among  them  had  been  guilty  of,  during  that 
period  of  time.  The  feveral  articles  the  reader 
may  fee  more  at  large,  in  the  appendix  to  this  vo- 
lume, where  the  whole  record  is  tranfcribed  from 

Gervifcjoi.Gervafc  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  at  that  time. 

y^^°\^^jj^  And  certainly  it  deferves  a  particular  notice;  for 
in  all  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom  there  cannot  be 
found  a  more  extraordinary  exercife  of  the  royal 
authority  to  the  redrefs  of  mal-admiuiftration.  TJie 
conftitution  of  England  has  yefted  in  the  crown, 
aiV.ftcd  by  parliament,  that  fuperintendii^^g  power 
over  the  condudt  of  magiftrates,  without  the  ex- 
trcife  of  which  the  welfare  of  no  government, 
and  much  lefs  of  a  free  government,  can  long  be 
maintained.  For  the  wifeft  fyftem  of  laws  will 
be  dtftioyed  by  corruption,  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
tinual and  vigilant  care  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion, to  prevent  the  abufe  of  them,  and  to  pu- 
nifli  thofe  minifters  and  officers  of  ftate,  who  break 
their  truft.     When  ^j^erefore  our  kings,  to  whom 

ia 
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in  the  firft  place  this  care  belongs,  and  by  whom^-^-'*?^- 
it  is  moft  eafily  and  beneficially  exerted,  omit  to 
attend  to  it,  either  through  ignorance  or  negledt, 
or  any  partial  afFedion,  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  demand  the  rcdrefs  of  fuch 
abufes,  and  take  thofe  methods  to  obtain  it,  which, 
by  it's  own  proper  conftitutional  powers,  that  af- 
fembly  is  enabled  to  ufe,  and  has  ufed,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  publick,  even  from  the  ear- 
heft  times  of  our  government.  The  affiftance  of 
thofe  powers  may  alfo  be  prudently  called  in  by 
the  king  in  profecuting  and  punifhing  high  mifde-  * 
meanors,  when  the  offenders  arc  numerous,  and  ^ 
able  to  form  a  ftrong  combination  againft  the  royal 
juftice.  For  the  intervention  of  parliament  ftrengthens 
the  royal  authority,  and  ftiields  it  from  the  odium 
which  all  extenfive  correction  is  apt  to  excite.  This 
Henry  well  knew,  and  accordingly,  in  efFedling 
this  reformation,  he  wifely  chofc  to  proceed  with 
the  advice  and  concurrence  of  his  great  council : 
nor  ever,  before  or  fince  that  time,  has  any  king 
of  England,  in  conjupdtion  with  his  parliament, 
difcharged  a  duty  ot  this  nature  with  fuch  remark- 
able fpirit.  The  whqle  nobility  and  magiftracy  of  • 
the  realm  was  fubjedtcd  to  the  enquiry  now  made. 
Even  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  eftablifhed  in  each 
diocefe,  were  not  excepted.  Juftice  feemed  to 
have  returned  with  the  king  into  England,  and  to 
have  fummoned  all  who  bad  abufed  the  authority 
of  her  name  to  a  general  judgment. 

Upon  the  report  of  the  commiffioners,  Henry 
turned  out  at  once  almoft  all  the  (heriffs  in  theBenediauf 
kingdom,  and  their  bailiffs,  or  deputies,  for  op-»w»»«-Hovc- 
preffin^  his  people,  or  defrauding  the  crown  of  it's^"'/]**"""* 
dues.     Nor  did  he  fuffer  them  to  go  off  without 
finding  fureties  to  make  proper  fatisfadtion  to  the 
parties  affirieved,  and  likewifc  to  the  crown.    The 
barons  who  had  a  judicature  in  right  of  their  land% 
could  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  fheriffs  or  bailiffs,  who  were  removeabie  from 

Vol.  II.  Q^q  their 
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A.  D.  1 170  ^i^^if  offices  upon  mifbchaviour :  but,  as  all  who 
c^'hronrfub  had  been  charged  wirii  any  ofFrncc  by  the  com- 
eodemanno  niiiHoners  of  cnquiry  appeared  with  their  fureties, 
in  the  following  parliament,  toanfwer  that  charge; 
ard  as,  in  the  letters  of  Becket,  written  after  this 
time,  I  find  not  a  word  accufing  Htrnry  of  partiali- 
ty in  all  this  proccedirg,  I  thir.k  we  may  conclude, 
that  they  were  feverally  obliged  to  make  r'paraiion 
for  any- injuries  they  had  done  to  their  fuitors  and 
vaflals ;  thoughj  from  an  expreflion  in  one  of  our 
ancient  hiftorians,   it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
nfrvtfe,     ki'  g  remitted  to  them  the  fines,  and  all  pecuniary 
ei!d7"  MO  demands,  which  were  due  to  liimfelf.    Yet  it  does 
eiynno^^^  appear,  that  he  pad,  on  this  occafion,  any  aft 
of  oblivion.     He  feems  to  have  kept  the  rod  ftill 
over  their  heads,  that  he  might  deter  them  thereby 
from  any  fimilar  mildemeanors  in  times  to  come. 

When  he  had  thus  re-eftabli(hed  the  good  order 
of  the  ft  ate,  and  made  his  people  the  beft  repara- 
tion in  his  pov/er  for  what  they  had  fufFered  by  his 
abferce^  he  propofcd  to  his  parliament,  which  had 
been  fummoned  in  meet  him  at  Lx)ndon  on  the  fcaft 
of  St.  Barnabas,  the  affair  of  his  f(>n*s  coronaticxi. 
They  agreed  to  it  without  one  diflentient  voice. 
Ccrrafe,  ib.  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  feems  to  infiruate,  though 
obfcurely,  that  the  terror  which  feme  of  them  were 
under,  on  account  of  their  paft  mifbehaviour,  made 
them   more   ready  to  comply  with  this  requeft. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  Henry  wanted  fuch  an  influ- 
ence o^er  them,  to  procure  their  confenr.     There 
is  ro  trace  of  any  fadion  among  the  temporal  ba- 
rons, from  whence  he  might  apprehend  oppofition 
to  this  meafure.     And  as  for  the  clergy,  the  au- 
thority he  had  obtained  from  the  pope  put  it  out  of 
their  power,  if  it  had  been  in  their  will,  to  oppofe 
his  dtfire.     Yet,  to  induce  them  to  concur  therein 
with  more  chearfulnefs,  he  gracioufly  connived  at 
their  late  difobedier^ce  with  regard  to  the  oath  he 
had  required  them  to  take.     Tliere  being  there- 
fore, 
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fore  no  difficulty  on  any  fide  in  this  bufinefs,  it  was^-  d.  1170. 
fettled  in  the  great  council,  that  on  the  following 
Sunday^  the  young  piince,  who  was  then  fixteen 
years  old,  Ihould  be  crowned  in  Weftnninfter  Ab- 
bey by  the  archbifhop  of  York,  which  was  accor- 
dirigly  performed  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  feventy  ;  the  bifhops 
of  Durham,  of  London,  oi  Salifbury,  and  of  Ro« 
chefter,  aflifting  in  the  ceremony,  and  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  an  author  who  lived  in  thofe  times)  tbcHortden^ 
clergy  and  people  affenting  and  confentifig  thereto.        ^"^^  •"*• 

The  prince  had  been  knighted  by  his  royal  fa- '  *  ^* 
ther  that  morning.     On  the  next  day  homage  was 
done  to  him  by  William,  king  of  Scotland ;  which 
muft  have  been  for  Lothian ;  that  prince  having 
furrendered  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  David 
his  brother,  who  in  like  manner  did  homage  on  ac- 
count of  that  fief.     No  doubt,   they  had  done  it 
before  to  King  Henry,  the  father,  perhaps  in  the^^'jj^- 
parliament  held  by  him  at  Eafter,  where  we  arc  1170!*  *'^' 
told  they  were  prefent.     As  this  transfer  Of  the 
earldom  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
confent  of  that  monarch,  it  is  probable  the  two  bro- 
thers had  come  into  England  on  that  bufinefs.     It 
muft  be  alfo  fuppofed  that  the  demand  of  Nor- 
thumberland had  been  waved  by  king  William : 
for,  that  a  grant  or  ceffion  of  that  province  wa« 
made  to  him  now,  or  at  any  time  before  this,  is 
not  faid  by  any  author  who  lived  in  that  age. 

If  we  may  believe  fome  hiftorians  of  later  times, 
Henry  received  a  ftrong  proof,  even  during  the 
ceremonies  of  his  (bn's  coronation,  what  he  had  to 
expeft  from  the  arrogance  of  that  prince.  It  is 
faid  by  Matthew  Paris  and  Polydorc  Vei^l,  thit^  **»«; ^'•jjh 
with  his  own  hands,  he  ferved  up  a  di(h  to  his  tarL«^  Vcrgfu 
ble  \  and  that  the  boy,  inftead  of  thanking  his  fa- 
ther and  fovereign  for  fuch  an  honour  done  to  him, 
faid  to  the  archbifhop  of  York,  who  complimeot- 
ed  him  upon  it,  ^^  tt^t  it  was  mt  a  great  condefcen^ 
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A.  D.  1110. fton  for  the  f on  of  an  earl  toferve  the  f on  of  a  king'' 
Wiihcimu.  A.  contemporary  writer  fo  far  confirms   this  ac- 
ioQuadfii.  count,  as  to  fay,  that  the  father  miniftered  to  the/on 
at  thefeafty  and  declared  that  be  hint/elf  was  no  lon- 
ger king.     The  fame  writer  adds,   that  be  after- 
wards repented  both  of  the  words  and  the  deed. 

Why  he  fhould  thus  fpeak  or  aft,  fo  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  own  /oyal  dignity,  r.o  realba 
appears.  For,  that,  in  exaking  his  fon  thus  pre- 
maturely to  the  throne,  he  did  not  mean  to  defcend 
from  thence  himfelf,  nor  even  to  give  him  an 
equal  (hare  thereof,  the  referve  exprefled  in  the 
oaths,  which  were  taken  to  that  prince,  undeniably 
proves. 

As  this  was  the  firft  fir.ce  the  union  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, it  was  alfo  the  laft  coronation  of  a  fon  du- 
ring the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. We  alfo  find  that  the  pradtice  was  omitted 
in  France  after  Philip  Auguflus ;  a  more  fettled 
principle  of  an  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  in  a 
lineal  courfe  of  defcent,  having  prevailed  from  that 
time  in  both  thefe  nations ;  which  made  fuch  a  pre- 
caution unneceflaiy  to  fecure  the  fucceffion. 

The  Priucefs  Margaret  was  not  crowned  at  the 
fame  time  with  her  hufband,  but  remained  in  Nor- 
mandy with  Queen  Eleanor,  her  mother-in-law, 
v.Epift  ii.till  the  ceremony  was  over.     Some  of  Henry's 
'• "'         enemies,  and,  particularly,  Becket's  friends,  fpoke 
of  this  as  a  contempt  dehgnedly  thrown  upon  her, 
and  an  affront  to  her  father :  which  had  fuch  an 
eiFed  on  the  latter,  that  he  immediately  took  up 
arms  and  attacked  the  Norman  frontier.     Henry 
Abu?!^'    ^^  forced  to  leave  England,  and  go  to  repell  this 
Hovedeo.    invafion,  or  to  pacify  Louis.     He  croft  the  fea  a- 
^i^'n'o^^'bQ"^  Midfummer,  and  on  the  fixth  of  July  had  a 
conference  with  the  earl  of  Blois,  whofe  i^ediation 
he  was  defirous  to  employ  in  this  bufinefs.     It  was 
no  difficult  matter  for  that  earl  to  convince  the  king 
of  France,  when  the  heat  of  his  paffion  was  over, 

that 
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that  no  flight  was  intended  either  to  him  or  his  ^- ^"70. 
daughter.     F'or  Henry,   prefently  after  his  fon'sv.  Epittsj. 
coronation,  had  fent  orders  to  Normacdy,  that  the**  ^* 
young  princefs  fliould  prepare  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land, as  foon  as  ever  the  royal  robes  and  other  ne- 
ceffaries  for  the  pomp,  which  fhe  was  to  appear  in^ 
could  be  provided  for  her.    If  the  prince  had  waited 
for  thefe,  it  would  have  given  fuch  notice  to  Becket, 
and  caufed  fuch  a  delay,  as  might  have  afforded 
fome  means  to  that  intriguing  prelate,  if  not  to 
defeat,   yet  to  embarrafs  and   perplex  the  affair 
with  fuch  difficulties,  as  might  be  very  unpleafant. 
This  Henry  much  feared,  and  this  alone  was  the 
caufe  >vhy  his  daughter-in-law  was  not  honoured 
with  the  enfigns  of  royalty  together  with  her  huf- 
band.     Otherwife  his  own  intereft  would  have 
made  him  defire  to  give  her  that  fatisfadtion,  as 
he  would  have  thereby  engaged  the  king  of  France, 
her  father,  to  concur  with  him  in  fupporring  the 
validity  of  the  "adk  againft  Becket*s  objections: 
which  one  of  that  prelate's  friends,  a  perfon  of  v.  Epiitss. 
good  underftanding,  was  fo  fenfible  of,  that,  in  a"'^*P^ 
fetter  he  wrote  to  him  concerning  thefe  tranfadions^ 
he  advifed  him  in  no  cafe  to  make  any  oppofition 
to  her  coronation.     This  matter  was  therefore  fo  ^ 

explained  by  the  earl  of  Blois^  that  Louis  was 
brought  to  an  interview  with  Henry,  in  a  meadow 
fituated  near  Frettevalle,  upon  th6  borders  of' 
Touraine,  but  in  the  diftrift  of  Chartres.  The 
rcfult  of  this  conference  was  a  renewal  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  kings,  and  attheclofe  of  it  Hen- 
ry was  induced  to  conclude  a  reconciliation  with 
Becket,  upon  the  terms  before  fetded  between  him 
and  the  pope. 

The  archbiihop  had  exerted  his  utmoft  endea* 
vours  to  delay  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince. 
As  foon  as  he  had  received  th^  letter  from  Alex- 
ander, which  fo  pcAtively  forbid  what  that  pontiff 
Umfelf  had  lately  authorifed  and  commanded, 
Q^q  3  namely, 
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A.D.  ii7o.,jamely,  the  crowning  of  the  prince  by  the  other 

metropolitan,  fome  means  weie  found  by  him  to 

tranfmit  it  into  Ergland,  with  others  written  by 

v.Et»m.44.himfelf  to  all  the  Englilli  biihops,  wherein  he  dc- 

45-4^. ivi.^j^^^j^   u  ^(^^j  j^^  always  had  dtfired  a  peaces 

*'  the  LorJy  ard  was  now  ready  to  pay  all  dOeho- 
"  nour  and  reverence  in  Chriji  to  the  king,  and  \o 
**  the  yourg  prince,  his  fon,  and  to  anoint  and 
"  crown  the  faid  prirxe  (if  it  wer$  the  kirg's 
"  pleafure)  according  to  the  duty  of  his  oflUce, 
**  as  his  predeceflbr  had  anointed  and  crowned 
**  the  king.  Kc  likewife  notified  to  thcm^  that, 
"  by  the  authority  of  the  pop?,  he  forbad  any  of 
"  them  to  prefume  to  invade  this  privilege  of  his  fee, 
•*  or  to  affift  at  fuch  an  invafion,  under  pain  of  an 
**  anathema,  refcrrirg  them  to  the  apoftolical  Ict- 
y.Bpift.ii.**  ter  or  mandate,  which  he  had  fent  over."  But 
*  ^'  the  perfon  to  whom  all  thefe  letters  were  delivered 

did  not  dare  x.6  produce  them*  Others  were  fent 
to  the  covent  of  Canterbury,  with  no  better  fuc- 
ceft ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  vrho  then  was 
in  Normandy,  having  been  fummoncd  to  attend 
the  great  council  in  England,  upon  the  affair  of 
^  the  young  ki-g's  coroiiation,  an  attempt  v^ras  made 

to  prevail  on  him  to  carry  over  with  him,  and 
(hew  to  his  brethren,  a  tranfcript  of  the  pope's 
mandate,  or  perhaps  the  original,  if  (as  feems  the 
more  probable)  that  which  Becket  had  before  fcut 
v.Epift.4o.into  England,  wasorly  a  copy.  The  archbirtiop 
I.  iv.  wrote  a  letter,  fettii  g  before  him  ia  all  the  ilroog 
Appendix.  ^QjQ^,.g  qC  eloquence,  the  courage  and  magpiani' 
mity  of  his  illuftrious  father,  the  brave  carl  of 
Glocefter,  and  expreffirg  great  cpnfidence  that, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  he  would  not  (hew  himfclf 
degenerate,  by  a  timid  behaviour.  The  whole 
di  (covers  fo  much  of  the  art  and  genius  of  Becket, 
that  1  have  iranfcribed  it  uito  the  Appendix  |»- 
lodging  to  this  book.  The  bifhop  of  Worcc{U|, 
with  much  piety,   was  a  vain  and  weak    mab. 

This 
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This  flattery  worked  him  up  to  a  degree  of  en-^^-"7«» 
thufiafm,  arid  made  him   defpife  all  the  da-ger 
which  fuch  a  commiiTion  >yould  cxpofe  him  to 
from  the  rigour  of  the  law.     Indeed  he  rifkcd  kfs 
than  any  other*  pirfon,  who  fhould  commit  the 
fame  offence ;  becaufe  the  memory  of  liis  father 
was  dear  to  the  king,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his 
charaAer  was  an  excufe  for  his  being  mifled,  efpe- 
cially  where  he  imagined,  that  religion  was  con* 
ccmed.     But,  when  he  came  to  Dieppe,  with  an 
intention  of  pafling  into  England,  he  received  an 
injunftion   from  Eleanor,   and  Henry's  Norman   , 
judiciary,   Richard  dc  Humet,    not  to  go  over; 
and,  more  efFedually  to  prevent  it,  an  embargo^  p 
was  laid  on  all  the  fliips  in  that  harbour.     Whe-pheow^w 
ther  this  was  done  on  fufpicion  only,  or  in  confe-  ^*^*'**' 
quence  of  fome  notice  of  what  he  had  charged 
himfelf  with,  is  doubtful :  but  it  (hews  the  great 
vigilance  of  the  government  at  that  time  to  guard 
againft  the  attempts  which  Becket  might  make  to 
obftrudk  the  coronation  :  from  whence  it  may  be 

Ercfumed  that  Alexander  himfclf  had  intimated  to 
lenry,  by  the  mouth  of  Richard  de  Barre  or  of 
his  colleague,  that  the  meafures  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  with  that  prelate  might  force  him  to  contra- 
di6t  the  power  he  had  given.     Nothing  indeed  v.  Epift.4*. ' 
could  be  apparently  more  incbnfiftent  than  his^-  ^• 
w;hole  condud  in  this  matter.     For,  belides  the 
abovementioned  letter  to  all  the  bifhops  of  Eng- 
land, by  which  he  forbad  any  of  them,  except^  g.. 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  crown  the  youngibid.***  ^^' 
prince,  he  fent,  not  long  afterwards,  another  to 
Becket,  wherein  that  prelate  himfelf,  as  well  as 
his  brr^thren,  was  pofitively  commanded,  "  not  to 
*'  officiate  in  or  be  prefent  at  any  fuch  coronation, 
"  unle/s  the  king  Jhould  fir  ft  have  rtleafed  all  Lis 
*'  fuhjeHs  from  the  obfervation  of  bis  cyftoms^  and 
*'  from  the  oaths  wkich  be  bad  lately  ccmpelled  tbem 
♦*  to  take.**     This  was  in  cflTed't  an  ablolute  pro- 
Q^q  4  hibition 
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A.  D.  ii7o.}iJbi^iQn  of  Henry's  defign  of  crowning  his  fon": 
for  Alexander  coulii  not  but  know  that  thefe  con- 
ditions would  not  be  complied  with ;  and  in  the 
mandate  he  had  fent,  at  the  defire  of  the  king,  to 
the  archbifliop  of  York,  there  was.  not  a  word 
concerning  the  royal  cuftoms.  He  moreover  ad- 
ded here  another  condition,  viz.  "  that  Henry 
**  fliould  take  the  fame  oath  to  the  churchy  efpe- 
mfopr*/^'*^  daily  the  church  of  Canterbury^  which  the  kings 
*'  his  predeceflbrs  had  ufually  taken."  This  a- 
rofe  from  a  fufpicion  of  an  intention  to  change 
the  coronation  oath,  in  which  the  pope  was  mifl^ 
by  fome  falfe  information ;  as  he  was  ftill  more 
in  the  notion  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  was 
particularly  named  in  that  oath.  It  does  not  Ap- 
pear that  the  archbifliop  thought  fit  to  make  ufe 
of  this  mandate;  nor,  in  truth,  could  he  do  fb, 
V.  Epift.  1 1,  without  great  indifcretion.  But  he  was  advifed  by 
** "'  a  friend,  whofe  name  is  concealed,  to  try,  as  his  laft 
refource,  to  induce  the  king  of  France  to  fend  mcC- 
fengers  to  Qjieen  Eleanor  and  Richard  de  Humet^ 
who  fliould  proteft,  on  his  part,  agaiiift  the  coronati- 
on of  the  young  prince.  The  counfel  was  judicious, 
and  probably  might  have  fucceeded,  if  tne  execu- 
tion of  it  had  not  been  a  little  too  late ;  but,  before 
the  meflage  was  fent,  the  ceremony  was  finiflied. 

How  fenfible  a  mortification  it  was  to  Becket, 
that  he  could  by  no  means  prevent  the  archbifliop 
of  York  from  performing  tiiis  fundlion,  and  how 
paflionately  he  defired  to  do  it  himfelf,  appears 
from  a  remarkable  letter,  written  to  him  by  his 
fecret  friend  abovementioned.  "  What  will  you  do 
V  Epift.  II. "  (fays  that  perfon,  who  feems  to  have  been  much 
Arplndix.  "  5^  his  confidcrce)  what  will  you  do,  mofl:  wretch- 
"  ed  of  men,  if,  by  the  fliortnefs  of  the  time  al- 
**  lowed  you  to  ad  in  with  refpedt  to  this  affair, 
**  vou  fljotild  be  ncd)  defrauded  of  tbat^  ^i;;bicb  you 
*^  have  Jigked  fof  fo  long  ?  if  he^  who  ought  lo  have 
*^  reigned  hy  9iotie  but  you^  Jhould  be  made  king  by 

"  another  r' 
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**  another?''  Thcfe  words  plainly  di (cover,  that^-^-^'J^ 
one  of  Beckct*s  views,  in  defiring  to  be  elected  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  that,  by  right  of  his 
office,  he  might  crown  the  young  prince,  which 
would  furnifli  a  pretence  to  ntake  him  believe,  // 
was  by  him  that  he  reigned.  Thus  the  bifhops  of 
JR.ome,'becaufe  their  miniftry  was  employed  ia 
crowning  the  emperors,  prcfumed  to  aiTert^  that 
they  gave  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  without 
their  aft  an  emperor  could  not  be  made.  Bedcct 
hoped  that  the  fuperftition  and  ignorance  of  the 
times  would,  in  the  fame  manner,  afcribe  to  the 
archbiftiops  of  Canterbury  the  virtue  and  power  of 
making  kings  of  England,  and  that  he  therefore 
fhould  moft  highly  oblige  his  pupil,  in  conferring 
upon  him  the  royal  dignity,  by  the  ceremonies  m 
unftion  and  confecration.  But  he  now  loft  this 
hope.  The  prince  was  crowned  by  another,  and 
(what  difpleafed  him  more)  by  the  rival  of  his  fee, 
and  his  perfonal  enemy,  the  archbiftiop  of  Yort 
From  the  influence  of  that  prelate,  w^ich  he  ap- 
prehended would  be  much  cncreafed  by  this  aft, 
the  royal  youth  might  likewife  become  his  enemy, 
and  would  be  more  eafily  made  fo  by  his  denying 
the  validity  of  that  coronation.  Thefe  thoughts 
were  very  painful  to  him,  and  his  grief  was  in- 
flamed to  the  higheft  degree  of  refentment  by  his 
fecret  correfpondent,  who  warned  him,  that,  ia 
his  judgment,  all  Henry's  profeflions  of  being  dif- 
pofed  to  a  reconciliation  were  only  deceit,  bv  which  v.  b^su 
he  meant  nothing  naore,  than  to  gain  him  for  him-*"^' 
felf,  and  to  enfnare  him  afterwards  more  fecurely. 
Nor  did  he  tell  him  this  meerly  as  a  notion  of  his 
own,  but  informed  him  that  Richard  de  Ivelceftre, 
one  of  the  king's  excommunicated  fervants,  when 
he  came  to  fetch  over  the  prince  of  England  from 
Caen,  had  faid  to  bim^  (the  perfon  who  wrote  this 
anonymous  letter)  '*  that  the  king  would  by  all 
**  means  delay  the  peace  with  the  archbiftiop,  and» 

"  rather 
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A.D.  1170  «  rather  than  make  it,  would  difobcy,  to  the  end 
"  of  his  life,  not  only  the  pope,  but  God  himfelf." 
From  hence  it  appears  that  the  perfon,  who  aysrcC- 
pouded  on  this  uccafion  with  Becket,  muft  have 
been  one  fufpedled  by  the  king's  friends,  and  to 
whom  they  (poke  their  opinions  with  the  utmoft 
v^Epift  1 1,  freedom,  he  concluded  his  letter  with  this  advice  * 
*  '°^*'  to  that  prelate,  "  ufe  for  the  future  no  forbearance ; 
*^  but  pour  out  your  whole  fpirit,  uiifheath  your 
"  whole  fword :  for  the  eye  of  the  king  will  never 
*'  more  look  upon  you.  But  may  the  eye  of  God 
^*  look  with  favour  upon  you,  and  thefheepof  hit 
*'  pafture :  and  may  be  deign  to  give  bis  church  the 
**  glory  of  a  vi^ory  over  princes,  ratber  than  an  infirm 
**  cere  peace  mth  princ^sy  The  foul  of  Becket 
entirely  fympathifcd  with  thefe  words.  They  en- 
couraged him  (b  much  that  he  inftantly  wrote  fe- 
veral  letters  to  England,  by  which  he  put  that  realm 
v.Epift  50.  under  an  intcrdid,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  re* 
jlli5^^i?^cciptof  them,  and  in  a  peremptory  manner,  with- 
out excepting  even  the  cafe  of  his  peace  being 
made.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  thefe  letters 
where  ever  delivered. 

The  pope  was  fomewhat  lefc  hafty  and  aded 
with  more  decency ;  yet  he  (hewed  that  he  would 
not  bear  a  much  longer  delay.  Henry  had  tried  to 
v.Epift.  4^. obtain  fiomhim  fome  prolongation  of  the  term  pre- 
^  ''•         fcribed  in  his  mandate,  and  employed  the  me^ 
diation  of  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  confederated 
cities  in  Lombaidy,  and  of  the  ambaflTadors  from 
the  Greek  emperour,  Emanuel  Comnenus,    who 
were  then  at  Beneventem :  but  their  good  offices 
in  his  favour  had  no  efFedl.     And  when  Alexander 
beared  that  he  was  gone  into  England,  he  wrote  im- 
mediately tohislegates,  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen  and 
V.  Fpia.  4.  the  bifhop  of  Nevers,  "  to  follow  him  thither  with- 
'•  ""•         "  out  delay,  and  ftron^ly  admoni(hed  him  to  fulfill 
"  what  he  had  promifed  in  relation  to  Bucket; 
'*  which  if  he  would  not  effeftually  do  within  the 

'*  term 
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"  term  of  forty  days  after  that  admonition,  or  by  a-^-  "T*- 

**  any  artifice  eluded  the  feeing  of  them,  they  were 

*'  ordered  to  put  all  his  dominions  od  the  continent 

"  under  an  interdid.     And  they  were  further  to 

"  tell  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  repent  hu  Holinefs 

**  was  determined  to  /fare  bim  no  more  than  be  bad 

*'  /pared  the  emperour  Frederick  (whom  he  fipeaks 

"  of  in  his  letter  as  being  depofed)  and  would  cer* 

"  tainly  publijb  againft  bim  tbefentence  of  excommu- 

"  nicationr 

Before  Henry  was  informed  of  tbefe  orders  hav- 
ing been  fent*  he  had  written  to  aflurc  the  arch-V.Epift-14. 
bimop  of  Rouen,  "  that  he  would  fully  and  wil- 
**  liftgly  ratify  that  form  of  peace,  which,  by  bis 
"  advice  and  by  that  of  the  other  lords  of  hiscoun- 
"  cil,  he  had  ramfelf  propofedto  Alexander,  and 
"  of  which  his  Holinefe  had  declared  his  grateful 
**  acceptance."  This  letter  is  dated  kt  Weft 
minfter,  and  fecms  to  have  been  fent  not  long  af- 
ter the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England.  The  lan- 
guage held  in  Normandy  by  Richard  de  Ivelceftre 
agreed  very  ill  with  this  declaration:  but  that 
minifter  rather  fpoke  his  own  private  opinion  than 
the  fentiments  of  his  mafter^udging  perhaps  of 
thofe  fentiments  from  the  affront  done  to  Bt:ckct 
in  the  affair  of  the  coronation,  and  other  a£ts  that 
bore  a  face,  of  hoflility  and  defiance,  but  were  only 
defigned  to  humble  the  arrogance  of  that  prelate, 
and  fright  him  into  a  temper  more  condefcending, 
and  fubmiflfive,  with  r^rd  to  the  king.  Yet,  as 
Henry  delayed  the  execution  of  his  promife,  the 
legates  would  have  immediately  obeyed  their  in- 
ftrudtions,  if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he 
fliould  foon  return  into  Normandy,  and  wouIdv.Epiit4^ 
have  them  wait  for  him  there,  without  expofi;ig'- ^• 
themfelves  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  paf- 
fmg  the  fea.  To  this  they  agreed  \  wliich  much 
offended  Becket,  who  vehemently  deiired  that  no 

further 
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I.D.  M7o-furthcr  complaifancc  (hould  be  fliewn  to  the  king 
in  this  negociation. 

He  appears  not  to  have  known  that  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  agreement  which  Alexander  prefcribed 
had  been  previoufly  fettled  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Rouen  and  Henry  himfelf,  before  they  were  fcnt 
from  Beneventum.  For  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
r  Epifi.  i».to  one  of  the  legates^  upon  their  defign  of  going 
^  ''*  over  to  England,  he  deured  them  to  conceal  their 

inftruftions  from  Henry,  that  be  might  not  know  btni 
much  they  bad  power  toyield^  and  pretend  to  break 
off  the  treaty, '  if  that  prince  would  not  pay  the 
thoufand  marks  he  had  promifed  by  Vivian.  He 
alfo  preflfed  them  to  infift,  that  fome  of  Henry's 
chifef  nobles,  or  one  of  them  at  leaft,  and  all  the 
bifhops  of  England,  fhould  make  themfelves 
pledges,  or  guarantees  upon  oath,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  But  if  the  king  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  give  thefe  fecurities,  he  infifted  on 
their  demanding,  that  the  form  of  the  peace  (hould 
be  fet  down  in  Tetters  patent  under  the  great  (cal ;. 
^nd  that  one  tranfcript  thereof  (hould  be  delivered 
to  him,  another  to  the  pope,  and  a  third  to  the 
legates.  He  further  defired  them  to  require,  that 
the  poflcffions  of  the  church,  which  had  been  taken 
away,  (hould  be  put  into  their  hands,  to  be  by 
them  delivered  to  his  officers.  Without  the  perform- 
ance of  thefe  two  laft  articles,  he  told  them,  they 
were  not  to  confider  the  peace  as  certain-  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  abfolve  the  excommuni- 
cated. Other  conditions  were  added  by  him, 
which  (hew  how  exceedingly  cautious  and  puiiiti- 
lious  he  was,  in  his  manner  treating,  and  how 
little  fatis(ied  with  the  plan  of  agreement  fent  to 
Henry  by  the  pope.  In  the  conclufion  he  thus  di- 
refts  them  how  to  negociate  with  the  king.  '*  As 
*'  it  is  not  eafy  to  di (cover  the  manifold  artifices 
"  of  that  monfier*^  whatever'  he  fays,  whatever 
*'  (hapc  he  puts  on,  fufpedk  it  all  as  fuU  of  deceit, 

unle(s 
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**  unlefe  It  be  irianifeftly  proved  by  his  deeds:  for  ^-  ^-  "?•■ 
*^  if  he  Ihould  perceive  that  he  can  either  corrupt 
**  you  with  promifes,  or  fright  you  with  threats^ 
**  or  obtain  any  thing  againft  your  honour  and  the 
^  fafety  of  the  cafe,  all  your  authority  with  him 
**  will  inftantly  vanilh,  and  you  will  become  the 
"  contempt  and  the  jeft  of  him  and  his  court. 
**  But  if  he  fees  that  he  cannot  bend  you  from  your 
••  purpofe,  he  will  at  firft  counterfeit  fury,  he  will 
"  (wear,  forefwear,  take  as  many  fhapcs  as  Proteus 
^^  did,  and  at  laft  come  to  himfelf  again  ^  and,  if 
**  it  is  not  your  own  fault,  you  will  be  from  that 
**  time  a  God  to  Pbaraob'^    With  fuch  an  in(blent 
difrefpedt  did  this  prelate  talk  of  his  fovcreign! 
But  all  thefe  admonitions  proved  inefFedtual.    The 
legates,  well  knowing  that  the  king  had  feen  their 
inftrudtons,  adhered  to  them  ftridly;  and  Becker 
had  nothing  left  to  ground  a  cavil  upon,  except 
the  punctilio  of  the  kifs,  which  Henry  refufed. 
He  faid,  "it  was  a  form  eftabliflied,  among  alIv.Epift.i» 
♦*  nations,    and  in  all  religions,    without  which  *-^- 
"  peace. was  no  where  confirmed.    That  if,  in- 
**  ftead  of  receiving  it  from  die  king,  he  received 
**  it  from  his  fon,  to  it  might  be  faid  in  the  world 
**  that  he  was  only  reftored  to  the  prince's  favour, 
**  not  the    king's;   which  if  the   vulgar  (hould 
**  hear  it  would  give  them  an  occafion  to  refled  on 
"  the  peace."    Thefe  arguments  were  fo  trifling, 
that  hdiimfelf  muft  have  felt  the  weaknefs  of  them. 
For,  it  Henry  intended  to  adt  infincerely  in  this 
reconciliation,  how  could  he  think,  that  his  hav- 
ing been  compelled,  in  fo  ofFenfive  a  manner,  to     ^ 
give  the  kifs  of  peace,  would  alter  thofe  intentions? 
how  would  it  avail  more  to  bim  than  it  had  done 
to  the  nobles  of  Poitou,  mentioned  in  the  fame  let- 
ter, with  whom  he  fays  that  the  king  had  broken  v.  Epift  u. 
his  engagements,  though  taken  under  that  pledge  ?  *.  ▼• 
In  truth,  he  did  not  infift  upon  this  ceremony  for 
the  fake  of  fecurity.    It  was  a  humiliation  to  which 

he 
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A.D.ii7o.}ig  malignantly  defired  to  bring  the   king,  who 
could  not  recede  from  a  vow  he  had  publickly 
mad?,    without   a  publick   di(hoi:our.     The  tri- 
umph of  conftrainirg  him  to  buy  his  peace,  by 
fuch  a  (lain  on  his  charaft  :r,  fluttered  the  pride  of 
Bccket,  and  foothed  liis  refentments.     But  it  irre- 
concilably offended  Herry,  who  could  not  forgive 
the  cruel  arrogance  of  fiich  a  proceeding.     The 
V.  Epiit  i.pope  indeed  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  his 
E^Aner      having  aflccd  it,  had  abfolved  him  from  his  vow ; 
Slv  I  V    ^^^  ^^  remembered   what  anfwer  his  wife  and 
p.7ji6. '''   royal   grandfather,    Henry  the  Firft,    had,    by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  returned  to  Calixtus  the 
Second,  who  offered  to  abfolve  him  from  an  oath 
he  had  taken,  on  a  fimilar  occafioi.    ^^  The  pope 
fays^  tbat^  by  bis  apoflolick  authority^  be  will  abfohe 
me  from  the  vow  7  have  folemnly  made^  if^  againft 
that  vow  J  I  will  receive  arcbbijhop  Tburjlan  in  Tark. 
But  it  does  not  feem  agreeable  to  the  honour  of  a  king 
that  IJbould  confent  to  fuch  abfdution.     For  who  will 
afterwards  truft  any  promife  made  upon  oatb^  if  by 
the  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  my  cafe^  itfball 
have  been  fbewn  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  may  be 
Jo  eafily  cancelled  f   There  was  great  dignity  and 
truth  in  thefe  words.    Henry  the  Second  muft  have 
felt,  no  lefs  than  his  grandfather,  that  the  pope's 
abfolution  in  this  cafe  could  not  heal  his  honour ; 
and  therefore  he  fhewed  fuch  reludance  to  yield 
the  point  to  Becket.    Neverthelels,  as  that  prelate 
continued  obftinately  to  refufe  the  expedient  pro- 
pofed,  he  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to  this  grievous 
indignity,    or  ftand  all  the  confequences  of  not 
making  the  peace  by  the  limited  time.     If  he 
had  poffcft  no  dominions  out  of  this  ifland,  he 
would  not  have  had  much  to  apprehend  from  thofe 
confequences  j  for  the  Engliih  nation  was  certamly 
in  no  difpofitions  to  join  with  Becket  againft  the 
crown,  much  lefi  to  revolt  from  their  allegiance  to 
the  king:  and  even  fuppofing  they  might  have 

fcrupled 
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fcrupled  to  pay  him  obedience,  they  would  with- ^•^••'7^ 
out  difficulty  have  obeyed  the  young  kin^,  his  fon, 
in  whofe  name  the  whole  government  might  have 
been  cafily  carried  on,  till  that  ftorm  was  paft. 
But  the  danger  was  on  the  fide  of  his  foreign  do- 
minions.   Many  of  thefe,  he  was  fenfible,   were 
difpofed  to  rebel ;  being  full  of  nobles  whom  he 
had  punilhed  for  their  former  revolts,  or  who  were 
confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  merited  punifh-- 
ment.     The  king  of  France  might  be  brought,  by 
the  inftigations  of  Becket,  to  teke  on  himfelf  the 
execution  of  the  anathema  pronounced  by  the  pope, 
or,  in  the  language  of  that  age,  to  join  bis /word  to 
that  of  St.  Peter.   His  bigotry  and  his  policy  would 
equally  incline  him  to  a£tthis  part.    Nor  could 
Henry  much  doubt  that  the  renewal  of  the  war 
between  Louis  and  him,  upon  a  pretence  of  religi- 
on, would  produce  a  new  infurreftion  in  Poitou 
and  Bretagne,  and  poflfibly  (hake  the  fidelity  of  all 
his  other  French  fubjedts.  By  two  letters  of  Becket,  v  Epin  u. 
written  not  long  before,  it  appears  that  the  confi-  ^'  '*  *"* 
dence  of  that  prelate  was  founded  on  the  hopes  of 
fuch  a  defection,  in  cafe  that  an  interdict  (hould 
be  laid  on  the  territories  of  Henry  in  France.     If 
the  pope  (fays  he  to  his  friend  the  archbi  (hop  of  Sens) 
would  but  do  tbaty  there  is  nothing -be  could  r$quire^ 
which  J  without  difficulty  or  delay  ^  be  might  f^tohtmn. 
For  the  nobles  favour  the  church.     In  the  other  letter 
he  fays,  that,  whatever  the  king  might  pretend  or 
threaten^  be  would  not  dare  to  deny  any  things  that 
the  popejbould  ajk  of  him^  if  his  Holinefs  would  refolve 
to  Jlretch  tmt  his  band  againfl  kis  dominions  on  thatJiAe 
of  the  water,     Nay^  the  menace  of  it  would  be  fujf- 
cient  to  obtain  all  demands ^  without  putting  tUfentence 
in  execution.    And,  in  a  former  letter  of  confidence 
toibme  of  his  friends  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  v.  Epa. 
wrote  thus:  Kmm^  that  the  arcbbiflfop of  Rouen  and'^^  ^-  *• 
fmtit  f^Un  bow  toU  tbc  king  to  bis  face^  that  none  of 
tbtm  Wflflrf^ ¥^MBSF'^  ^^^^  ^^>  againfl  the  mar.- 

date 
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A.D.  1170.  fiate  of  tbepopf^  but  on  the  comrary^  if  atyfentencc 
was  paji  agah'jl  tint  or  bis  terriioties^  they  would 
ftrinly  ohfcrvc  it.  The  truth  of  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Henry  had  reafon 
to  expeft  a  great  difturbance  in  his  foreign  domi- 
nions ;  and  his  apprehcnfion  of  it  obliged  him  to 
tft  with  lefs  dignity,  than,  as  king  of  England, 
he  might,  or  would  have  adled.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  hopes  of  great  advantages  from  the  acci- 
dents time  might  produce.  The  death  of  Alexan- 
der was  a  contingency,  which, ^from  the  age  of 

^u!i^i  ^^^  pontiff,  he  might  rcafonably  prsfumc  would, 
not  be  diftant ;  and  he  thought  himfclf  fure,  that 
the  removal  of  Becket  from  Canterbury,  if  not  a 
confirmation  of  ail  the  dignities  and  cufloms  of 
his  realm,  would  be  eafily  granted  to  purchafe  his 
acknowledgoient  rf  any  other  pope.  He  therefore 
had  tried,  by  every  art  of  delay,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  fpeedy  agreement ;  and,  as  he  now 
faw,  that  he  could  ufe  thofc  evaiions  no  longer, 
but  mufl  immediately  make  peace  with  Becket  or 
war  with  the  pope,  he  cliofe  the  firft,  as  the  leaft 
evil.  Such  a  condudt  indeed  wa«  very  conforma- 
ble to  the  whole  courfe  of  his  policy,  which  al- 
ways inclined  him  to  temporize,  and  wait  for  the 
proper  feafons  to  aft  with  advantage.  But  one 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that,  if  the  archbifhop  had 
been  in  his  fituation,  and  he  in  the  archbi(hop*s, 
this  affair  would  have  concluded  in  a  different 
manner.  The  intrepid  foirit  of  Becket  would 
have  braved  the  thundiersot  the  Vatican  ;  he  would 
have  hazarded,  he  would  even  have  lofl  all  his  ter- 
ritories in  France,  rather  than  have  fubmitted  to 
grant  a  peace  to  his  rebel  fubjeft,  without  having 
reduced  him  to  an  humble  ftate  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience. But  Henry  purfued  his  own  maxims,  and 
fince  Becket  would  not  be  fatisfied  without  receiv- 
ing from  his  mouth  the  kifs  of  peace^  he  promifed 

v.Ep.ft.46.togiveit:  but  the  legates  having  propofed,  that 

^ "'  their 
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the  firft  meeting  (hould  be  in  the  diftrid  of  C  hai^.  d.  M70. 
tres,  where  he  had  appointed  the  conference  with 
the  French  king,  he  defired  to  defer  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  till  he  fliould  return  into  his  own  ter- 
ritories, The  reaibn  of  this  procraftination  we 
learn  from  fome  words  he  faid  to  the  legates^  when  f*»^«i*«»>' 
they  preil  him  to  fatisfy  the  archbimop  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  demands.  His  anfwer  was,  ^^  In 
**  my  awn  territories  I  will  kifs  bim^  fiaVj  bis  very 
"  bands  dkd  feet  a  tboufand  times :  let  Urn  only  ^<f- 
"  fer  it  fiowj  tbat  it  may  appear  to  be  done  out  of  my 
^^  grace  and  good  will ^.  and  ^  not  by  conftrainty  Te 
which  Becket  with  great  difficulty,  was  brought 
to  confent,  and  came  to  the  conference,  being 
pcrfuaded,  or  rather  compelled  to  it,  by  his  great 
friend  and  proteftor,  the  archbilhop  of  Sens,  who 
was  then  legate  in  France.  Two  days  were  cm-^*j?PJ^;^^- 
ployed  in  fettling  the  differences  between  the  two 
kings,  f  which  an  account  has  been  given  :  but 
on  the  third  day,  which  was  the  feaft  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  was  ad- 
mitted^ in  the  beforementioned  meadow,  near  Fret- 
tevalle,  to  theprefence  of  Henry,  who  was  attend- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Blois,  and  many  other  princes, 
nobles,  and  bi(hops  of  France,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  territories,  and  by  a  great  croud  of  fpeftators. 
But  Louis  was  abfent ;  that  it  might  not  be  fup- 
pofed  he  influenced  Henry  in  this  tranfadtion  :  the 
latter  being  apprehenfive,  and  not  without  reafon, 
that  his  honour  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown  might 
be  hurt  if  fuch  an  opinion  (hould  prevail.  I  •(hallv.Epift.45. 
give  the  particulars  of  what  was  done  there  from  y. Appendix 
an  account  fent  to  the  pope  by  Becket  himfelf.  • 

'*  Upon  the  fight  of  your  laft  letters  (fays  that 
"  prelate  to  Alexander)  in  which  you  threatened 
"  his  realm  with  an  interdidt,  and  his  perfon  with 
**  excommunication,  tlie  king  of  England  immedi- 
"  ately  made  peace  with  me,  to  the  hononr  of 
"  God,  and,  as  I  hope,  to  the  very  great  ad- 
VoL.  II.  R  r  vantage 
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A.  D.  ii7o«ci  vants^  of  the  church.  For  as  be  has  not  fo  much 
^^  as  prefumed  to  mention  the  royal  cuftoms^  wbicb  be 
^*  was  ufed  to  ajfert  fo  pertinacioujfy.  He  exa£ted  no 
*•  oath  from  me,  nor  from  any  of  my  friends. 
**  The  poflefHons,  which,  on  account  of  this  dif- 
*•  fenfion  between  us,  he  had  taken  away  from 
*^  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  granted  to  me, 
"  as  they  were  fet  down  in  the  writing  drawn 
**  by  myfelf :  peace  and  a  fafe  return  he  promifed 
**  to  all,  and  tt>e  kifs  to  me,  if  I  would  abfb- 
^^  lutely  infill  upon  his  being  compelled  to  it : 
**  fo  that  not  only  beappeared^  in  every  pointy  to  be 
*'  conquered  but  was  even  f  aid  to  be  perjured^  by  bofe 
*•  wbo  bad  beard  bimfwear^  tbat  he  would  not  give 
"  me  tbat  kifs^  upon  our  reconciliation  .*'  * 

After  this  arrogant,  malignant,  uftchriftian  tri- 
umph over  his  tovereign,  which  plainly  fhews 
what  he  meant  in  contending  fo  obftinately  for 
the  trifling  article  of //fe^j/i,  the  archbiL*iop  thus 
proceeds  to  relate  to  his  holinefs  the  particulars 
of  their  meeting.  "  I  found  the  king  fo  much 
**  changed,  that,  to  the  wonder  of  all  prefent,  his- 
**  mind  feemed  notaverfeto  peacefulcounfels.  For 
*•  when  he  faw  me  at  a  diftance  coming  towards 
*'  him,  haftily  fpringing  out  of  the  croud  that  fur- 
**  rounded  him,  he  came  to  meet  me,  and  uncover- 
**  ing  his  head  prevented  me,  by  eagerly  breaking 
"  out  into  words  of  falutation  before  me :  then  after 
*'  a  (hort  converfation,  at  which  only  I  and  the 
**  archbifliop  of  Sens  were  prefent,  he  drew  me 
**  afide  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  aflembly, 
"  and.difcourfed  with  me  a  long  time,  in  fo  fa- 
*  miliar  a  manner,  that  one  would  have  thought 
"  there  had  never  been  any  difcord  between  us*'* 
But,  notwithftanding  this  afFefted  gracioufnefs, 
with  which  Henry  received  him,  he  tells  the 
p©pe,  "  he  did  not  fpare  to  reprove  that  mon- 
*'  arch  for  his  conduft,  to  fhew  him  his  danger, 
*•  and  to  beg  and  admonifti  him,  that,  by  making 
"  the  churcn  a  publick  fatisfaftion  for  the  great 

"  injurie 
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**  injuries  he  had  done  her,  he  would  clear  his  a.  d.  117a 
"  confcience,  and  redeem  his  reputation,  in  both 
*'  which  he  had  greatly  fufFered,    though  more 
*'  from  bad  counfeTlors  than  his  own  inclinations." 
And  finding  that  the  king  heard  thefe  ofFenfive  ad- 
monitions, not  only  with  patience,  but  with  be- 
nignity, and  prtmifcd  amendment^  he  added  a  long 
dilcourfe  upon  the  particular  wrong  done  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury,  in  the  coronation  of  the  young 
king  by  the  archbifhop  of  York ;   which,    as  it 
only  contains,  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
I  (hall  not  repeat,  but  refer  thofe,  who  may  in- 
cline to  fee  it  in  Bccket*s  own  words  to  the  letter 
itfelf,  which  they  will  find  in   the  Appendix  be- 
longing to  this  book.    He  enforces  his  arguments 
with  expoftulations,    *^  why  Henry  would  thus 
"  defpoil  his  mother,  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
*'  without  cognizance  of  the  caufe,  of  her  ancient 
**  right,  which  (he  was  known  to  have  pofleft  un- 
**  fliaken  for  above  four-fcore  years  ?'*  aflcing  him, 
**  whether  he  had  a  mind  to  perpetuate  enmity 
*'  between  the  church  and  his  children  ?  why  if 
**  he  was  inhaftetohavehisfonconfecrated,  he  did 
**  not,  at  leaft,  take  care  to  exclude  from  the  (b- 
"  lemnity  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  have  been, 
"  by  name,  excommunicated,  both  by  him,  and 
"  the  jpope?  In  anfwer  to  thefe,  and  other  quef- 
tionsof  the  fame  nature,  Henry  pleaded  the  man- 
date he  had  obtained  of  the  pope,  upon  the  death 
of  the  kite  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,   and  pro- 
duced it  to  him  there,  as  if  it  had  been  the  fole 
authority  upon  which  he  had   adted,  making  no 
mention  of  that,  which  had  fo  lately  been  fent  to 
the  archbifhop   of    York.     Becket  put   him  in 
mind   "  that  the  former  had  been  obtaned  by 
him,    only  for  the  fake,  of  preventing  the  arch- 
bifhop of  York  from  crowning  his  fon ;  and  that 
he  often  had  publickly  declared,   in  thofe  days, 
that  be  bad  rather  bis  Jon  Jbmld  lofe  his  head^  than 
Kx  z  that 
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A.D.  ^^1^ that  this  prelate  ftmld  lay  bis  heretical  hands  upon 
bimy  Why  the  archbilhop  of  York  was  branded 
with  herefy  does  not  appear  in  this  letter,     nor 

y  where  elfe :  but  Henry  might  have  received 
fome  prejudices  againft  him  from  ill  offices  done 
him  by  Becket,  who  then  poflefled  the  favour 
of  that  monarch  ;  which  prejudices,  I  imagine, 
were  now  removed. 

Becket  added,  '*  that,  even  fuppoiing  the  privi- 
^^  ledge  the  king  had  obtained  did  reach  thefe  times 
^^  yet  ftill  it  was  undeniable  that  it  might  be  an- 
"  nulled  by  afubfequent  mandate  :"  wherefore  fo> 
being  of  a  date  pofterior  to  that  alledged  by  Hen- 
ry, and  contrary  to  it,  no  regard  Ihould  have  been 
paid  to  the  authority  of  the  tormer. 

The  mandate  here  mentioned  by  this  prelate  to 
the  king,  could  not  be  the  lad  which  he  had  fent 
into  England ;  (for  tbathaA  not  been  delivered)  but 
muft  have  been  the  more  general  one,  obtained  by 
him  from  Alexander  ibme  time  before.  This  he 
fuppofed  was  fuificient  to  abrogate  Henry^s,  not 
knowing  that  one  of  a  later  date  had  been  fent  to 
the  archbilhop  of  York,  which  as  the  king  did  not 
mention,  we  may  conclude  from  his  filence,  that 
he  was  reftrained  from  fpeaking  of  it  to  Becket,  by 
the  particular  defire  and  injundion  of  the  pope. 

In  their  difcourfe  on  this  fubjeft,  Becket  ven- 
tured to  throw  out  a  plain  intimation,  that  the 
v.  Epi(t45. coronation  was  invalid;  affirming,  "  that  the  king^s 
'•  ^'  *♦  confecratioHy  like  other  facramentSy  drew  all  it^s  va- 
"  lidity^  from  the  right  of  the  per/on  adtnini^ 
"  y?r/>i^  to  do  that  office.  Nor  think  continued 
**  he,  I  fay  this,  becaufe  I  defire  that  your  fon 
"  (hould  be  degraded,  or  any  way  leflened,  (for 
**  I  ardently  wifti  him  fuccefs,  and  encreafe  of 
*'  glory  ;  and  will  labour  to  advance  it  by  all 
"  godly  means)  but  to  the  end  that  you  may  re- 
^*  move   from  yourfelf  and  from  him  the  wrath 

of 
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**  of  God,  and  of  tbofe  faints  who  reft  in  //?^a.d.  1170 
**  church  of  Canterbury^  and  have  been  grievoufly 
"  injured  by  this  proceeding*^  which  \  do  not  be- 
"  lieve  can  be  done  by  any  other  means,  than 
"  making  a  full  fatisradlion :  Jince  it  is  a  thing 
**  unheard  of  for  many  ages^  that  anyone  has  in- 
"  jured  the  church  of  Canterbury^  without  being  cor- 
"  re^Iedj  or  crujhed^  by  our  Lord  Jefus  (Sriftr 
The  king  anfwered,  with  an  air  of  great  fatis- 
fadlion,  **  if  you  love  my  fon,  you  do  what  you 
"  are  bound  to  by  a  double'  tie  :  firft  becaule  I 
'*  gave  him  to  you  as  a  fon,  and,  you  may  re- 
"  member,  you  received  him  from  my  own  hand: 
"  next,  becaufe  he  loves  you  with  fo  much  fond- 
"  nefs,  that  he  cannot  bear  even  to  look  upon 
**  any  of  your  enemies.  For  he  would  have  re- 
^'  drained  them  already  from  doing  you  any  harm, 
"  if  he  had  not  been  checked  by  the  reverence 
"  and  fear  of  my  name.  But  I  know  that  he 
"  will  revenge  you  of  them,  even  jnore  than  he 
**  ought,  as  foon  as  time  and  opportunity  fhall 
"  give  him  power  fo  to  do.  Nor  have  I  any 
"  doubt  that  the  church  of  Canterbury  is  the 
^'  moft  noble  of  all  the  weftern  churches  ;  nor 
*'  do  I  defire  to  deprive  it  of  it's  right ;  but  will 
'*  rather  take  care,  according  to  your  advice,  that 
"  it  fliall  have  redrefs  in  this  article,  and  recover 
"  it's  priftine  dignity  in  every  point.  But  to  thofe 
"  who  have  hitherto  betrayed  both  you  and  me  I 
"  will  by  the  blejjing  of  Godj  make  fuch  an  an- 
'*  fwer^  as  the  deferts  of  traitors  require'*  At 
which  words,  Bccket  immediately  defcended  from 
his  horfe  (for  both  Henry  and  he  were  on  horfe- 
*'  back)  and  threw  himfelf at  the  king's  feet;  who 
ordered  him  to  remount,  holding  himfelf  the  ftir- 
rup  for  bimj  and  faid  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  my  lord  archbifhop,  what  occafipn  is  there  for 
^^  many  words?  let  us  now^iima^||||yg|g|Ore^to 
"  each  other  our  former  ^* 
R  r  3 
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A.D.  1170.U  another  all  the  good  we  can,  entirely  forget- 
"  ting  the  late  diteord  between  us.  But  I  defire 
**  that  you  would  honour  me  in  the  prefence  of 
**  thofe  who  are  looking  upon  us  at  a  diftance/* 
He  then  returned  to  the  aflembly,  where  cafting 
his  eyes  upon  fomc  enemies  of  Becket,  he  (aid 
aloud,  ^^  if,  when  I  find  the  archbifliop  full  of  all 
**  good  difpofitions  to  me,  I  were  not  reciprocally 
*^  good  to  him,  I  (hould  be  the  worft  of  men, 
^^  and  prove  the  evil  that  is  fpoken  of  me  to  be 
"*  true.  Nor  can  I  think  any  counfel  more  ho- 
*^  nourable  or  ufeful  to  me,  than  that  I  (hould 
^^  endeavour  to  cp  before  him  in  kindne(s,  and 
^^  excel  him  in  charity,  as  well  as  in  benefits.'* 
Which  (beech  was  received  by  almoft  all  who 
were  prelent,  with  the  higheft  gratulation.  And 
had  the  king  gone  no  further,  than  to  declare  a 
forgivenefs  and  oblivion  of  all  paft  offences,  or 
even,  to  footh  the  pride  of  Becket,  by  words  and 
actions  of  grace  and  condefcenfion,  without  any 
grofs  flattery,  or  indecent  humiliations,  he  would 
have  a£ted  a  prudent,  and  perhaps,  in  that  (itu- 
ation  a  laudable  part.  For,  as  he  thought  it 
necelfary  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  it  was  better 
to  endeavour  to  gain  him  by  kindnefs,  and  quiet 
that  fpirit  he  could  not  bend,  than  to  exaf^ 
perate  him  more  by  publick  marks  of  averfion. 
But  in  feme  parts  of  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour 
he  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  good  fenfe  or  true 
policy  ;  efpecially  in  calling  thofe  who  had  faith- 
fully ferved  him  againft  the  rebellious  archbilhop, 
by  the  odious  names  of  traitors^  and  promifing  to 
treat  them  z^fucb ;  if  this  part  of  JE^ecket's  nar- 
rative defervcs  any  credit.  The  thine  is  very 
improbable ;  and  as  he  fays  this  converwtion  was 
apart  from  the  company^  it  refts  only  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  word.  I  incline  to  fuppofe 
that  fomething  may  have  really  been  faid  by 
Henry,  which  approached  to  the  purport  of  what 

he 
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he  thus  relates;  becaufeno  reafon  appears  why^^-"^*'- 
he  (hould  defirc  to  impofe  upon  the  pope,  as  to 
xhtfubftance  of  what  pafTed  on  this  occauon;  but 
in  repeating  the  worif  he  might  tindhire  the  ex- 
preffion  with  his  own  paffions,  and  give  a  force 
and  acrimony  to  it,  beyond  the  truth.  Yet,  even 
upon  this  fuppofition,  the  king  was  much  to  blame. 
He  ought  not  to  have  uttered  a  fyllable  which  could 
give  the  archbifliop  even  the  flidyteft  pretence  to 
uich  a  report.  It  dilhmoured  his  charadter:  it 
was  falfe ;  it  was  mean ;  it  anfwered  no  good  pur- 
pofe.  But  men  of  ftrong  paflions  and  high  mids, 
who  are  forced  to  diflemble,  arc  very  apt  to  over- 
act the  part  they  afllime ;  and  it  feems  Henry  did 
fo,  moft  extravagantly,  in  this  converfadon. 

Soon  after  he  and  Becket  were  returned  to  the 
aflembly,  he  fent  his  biihops,  to  acquaint  him,  that 
he  would  have  him  make  his  petition  before v.£p;ft.45. 
them  all.  Some  of  them  advifed  him  to  ibraw^^^?^ 
bimfelf  and  the  caufe  of  the  cburcb  wholly  upon 
the  king's  pleafure.  But  this, he  rejected  as  the 
iniquitous  counfel  of  Scribes  and  Pbarifees  5  and 
having  withdrawn  tor  (bme  time,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  thereupon  the  archbifliop  of  Sens  and  the 
companions  of  his  exile,  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
intention,  by  nomeans  tofubmit  to  tbe  king's  judge- 
ment the  queftion  about  the  royal  cuftomSj  or  what  bad 
been  wrongfully  taken  from  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
or  tbe  complaint  of  the  ufurpation  upon  tbe  rigbts 
of  that  fee  in  tbe  young  king's  coronation^  or  the 
damage  tbe  cburcb  badfuffered  in  ber  liberty^  and  be 
in  bis  honour. 

Piirfuant  to  this  refolutiori  he  went  back  to  the 
aflembly,  and  not  by  himfelf,  as  htf  ^tnight,  in 
decency,  to  have  done,  but  by  the  mouth  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Sens,  petitioned  the  king  to  reftore 
to  him  his  royal  favour,  peace  and  fecurity  to  him  V-  Epift  4s. 
and  his,  with  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  tl^*^  ^^f^ 
R  r  4  pofleflioni  * 
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A.D.  iiyo.pQflgfljQjjg  belonging  to  it,  as  fet  down  in  the 
writing  the  king  had  feen.  He  further  requeft- 
ed,  that  the  king  woul^  be  mercifully  pleaied 
to  amend  what  had  been  prefumptuoufly  done  a- 
gainfl  him  and  his  church  in  the  young  king's  coro- 
nation, promifing  him  love,  and  honour,  and 
whatever  fervice  could  be  performed  in  the  Lordj  by 
an  arcbbtjbopy  to  bis  ftruereign. 

This  petition  was  very  different  from  that  form 
of  words,  which  had  been  fettled  between  the  king 
and  the  pope,  and  in  which  Becket  had  no  autho- 
rity to  make  any  chance.  But,  bein^  eucoura^ 
ed  by  the  great  kindnefs  with  which  the  king 
had  received  him,  he  ventured  to  obtrude  on  that 
prince  another  form,  varying  but  little  in  the  ex- 
preilions,  from  that  which  he  had  himfelf  propofed 
the  year  before  at  Montmartre,  anjd  which  Henry 
had  then  rejedked.  This  would  have  authorized 
the  king  to  break  with  him,  had  he  been  in  a  fitu* 
ation  to  take  fuch  a  ftep :  but  after  the  extraordi* 
nary  marks  of  favour,  fopublickly  given  to  Becket, 
he  rightly  judged,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  go 
back,  and  therefore,  withoutobjeAing  to  the  words 
of  it,  granted  the  petition.  He  likewife  received 
V  E  -ft  6  ^^^^  grace  all  the  archbifhop's  friends  and  compa- 
I.  t/'  "*  nions  in  exile,  who  had  been  brought  thither  for 
that  purpofe. 

It  was  natural  to  think  that  thefe  exceflive  con- 
defcenfions  would  have  had  fome  efFedt ;  but  they 
were  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  archbi(hoj%  or 
foften  his  mind.  In  writing  to  Alexander,  on  this 
fubjeft  he  told  him,  "  that,  becaufe  his  Holinefs 
"  had  not  enjoined  a  full  refiitution^  of  what  had 
v.Epift.  45.«  \y^^x^  taken  away  from  him  or  his  friends,  that 
"  demand  was  indeed  delayed^  but  not  given  up  : 
"  for  he  was  refolved  to  injijl  on  it :  and  if  his  Ho- 
**  linefs  had  enjoined  it  with  the  fame  vigour  as 
"  the  reft,  the  king  would,  unqueftionably,  have 
"  made  fatisfadion,  and  have  given   an  example 

to 
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"  to  pofterity   of   perpetual    advantage  to  thc^-^'«»7o- 
"  whole  church  of  God,  and  chiefly  to  the  apofto- 
"  lical  fee.  "     By  full  reftituti&n  he  meant  a  con- 
penfationfor  loffes^  as  well  as  thi  reftoringof  be- 
nefices and  lands:   for  the  latter  had  been  injoin- 
ed  in  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  pope,  and  ftrong- 
ly  infifted  upon  in  the  inlhrudliona  fent  to  the  le- 
gates ;    nor  did  Henry  cavil  about  it.    On  thev.Epift.34. 
contrary  it  appears,  that,  without  having  received^  ^' 
any  further  injundtions  on  that  point,  he  fent  over 
letters  patent  to  the  young  King  his  fon,  notifying 
to  him  the  peace  he  had  made  with  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  commanding  that  this  prelate 
and  all  they  who  bad  been  bamjbed  on  bis  account  J' ^^^  *^ 
fl}ould  have  tbeir  pojfejjions  reftored  to  tbentj    as  they 
bad  enjoyed  tbem  tbree  monibs  before  be  weni  out  of 
England.    But  Becket  wanted  to  obtain  a  full  re- 
paration for  all  the  profits  confumed,  and  damages 
done,     during  the   time  of    their  banifliment ; 
though,   as  the  Pope  had  prohibited  the  clogging 
^of  the  treaty  with  this  condition,  he  durft  notin- 
*  fert  it  in  his  petition  to  the  king.     Indeed  fuch  a 
demand   was  very  inconfiftent    with   the  defire 
(hewn  by  that  pontiff  of  reftoring  union  and  quiet 
to  the  church  and  kingdom,    by  at  Icaft  a  tem- 
porary oblivion  of  offences  on  both  fides ;  nor  was 
there  any  probability   that  it  would   have  been 
granted,  without  a  violent  conteft,  which  the  po- 
licy of  Rome  in  that  conjundture  was  unwilling 
to  rifk. 

After  the  ceremonial  of  their  meeting  was  over, 
Henry  kept  the  Archbifliop  in  familiar  difcourfe  v.  Epm.  45 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  parting  they  agreed,  '•  ^• 
that,  when  the  king  left  that  place,  he  alfb 
ihould  go  from  tlience,  to  take  leave  of  Louis ; 
and  then  return  into  Normandv,  to  make  (bme  a- 
bode  in  the  court  and  near  the  King's perfon ;  that  it 
migbt  be  apparent  to  all^  into  ivbat  familiarity  and 
favour  tbat  prtnce  bad  received  bim.     When  he 

was 
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A.i>.ji7«.^as  going  away^  the  bifhop  of  Lifieux,  in  the 
prefence  of  the  whole  court  and  of  Henry  him- 
felf,  eameftly  exhorted  him,  tbatj  as  the  king  bad 
now  received  bis  friends  into  favour^  be  fbould  in 
like  manner  receive  all  ibe  Jervants  of  the  king^  wbo 
were  prefent  tbere.  But  he  four d  a  diftindtion  to 
elude  this  propofal,  ^^yi^g*  ^^  that  thofe  the  biftiop 
•*  interceded  for  were  in  various  circumftanccs, 
**  more  or  lefs  guilty,  f<»ne  excommunicated^  o- 
*^  thers  not,  fome  for  one  caufe,  fome  for  ano- 
**  ther,  feveral  by  him  and  their  own  paftors^  o- 
**  thers  by  the  pope  himfelf,  who,  without  an  au- 
^^  thority  given  by  his  Holinefs,  could  not  be  ab- 
**  folved.  Therefore  he  could  not  indifcriminately 
*•  confound  them  together ;  but  baving  fentiments 
"  of  peace  and  charity  for  tbem  allj  as  much  as  in 
"  bim  lay^  be  would^  by  tbe  divine  affiftance^  Jo 
^^  manage  tbe  matter^  to  tbe  bonour  of  tbe  cburcb 
**  of  Gody  4be  king%  and  bis  own^  as  alfo  to  tbe 
**  falvation  of  tbofefor  wbom  tbis  reconciliation  was 
**  a/ked\  tbat  if  any  one  of  tbem  (wbicb  be  prayed 
"  might  not  happen)  fiould  fail  of  reconciliation  and 
**  peace^  be  mujl  impute  it  to  bimfelf  not  to  bim, 
"  He  threw  in  likewife,  tbat  be  defired  to  bear 
•*  tbe  king^s  advice  to  him  upon  tbis  point  before  be  prc^ 
"  ceeded. "  To  which  evafive  anfwer  (which  is 
indeed  a  mafterpiece  in  its  kind)  the  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  one  of  the  excommuni- 
cated perfbns,  making  an  angry  and  contemp- 
tuous reply,  the  king,  for  fear  of  a  quarrel,  drew 
off  tbe  atchbijbop^  and  with  great  civility  fent 
him    home. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  Becket  wrote 
to  the  pope  on  the  peace  he  had  made  with  the 
king,   which  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  his  in  ano- 
VEpift.  48.ther  letter  on  the  fame  fubjedt)  be  hoped  would 
^'  ^-  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  churchy    and  tbe 

enlarging  of    the    authority  of  the  apojlolical  fee  in 
England.     But  Henry    did  .not  intend    that  his 

triumph 
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triumph  over  thegovernment  (hould  be  fo  great^'^^'^y?- 
as  he  thought.    Though  the  royal  cuftoms  were 
not  confirmed  by  this  treaty,    they  were  not  given 
up.     The  king  had  been  very  cautious  to  ad- 
mit of  no  words  which  the  pope  himfelf  could 
interpet  into  a  promife,   or  engagement,    that  he 
would  annul  them ;   nor  can  1  difcover  the  Icaft 
evidence,    that  he  was  not  as  much  determined 
to  maintain  them  as  before  his  agreement  with 
Becket     That  agreement   was  therefore  no  de- 
cifion  of  the  dilpute  concerning  thofe  cuftoms  : 
but  Becket  hoped  that  the  terror  of  excommu- 
nication,  which  had  forced  the  king  to  allow  him 
to  return  to  his  fee,  without  any  aflurance  that 
he  would  obey  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon, 
would  alfo  protect  him  from  any  confequences  of 
that  monarch's  difpleafure  on  account  of  his  dif- 
obedience;  efpecially  being  now  the  Pope's  legate 
in  England,    which  he  thought  would  fecure  his 
perfbn  in  all  events.     Nor  did  he  mean  to  leave 
the  controverfy  he  had   begun  with  the  crown 
on  the  foot  it  ftood   at  this  time.      In  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  bilhop  of  Oftia  on  this  occafionj^^**'*'  ^^* 
he  tells  that  prelate,  who  had  ferved  him  in  all 
his  affairs    at  Rome,     **    that   the  peace  which, 
through  his  means,  hcf  had  obtained  from  the  fa- 
tber  ^  mercies^   was  fuch  as  the  world  could  not 
have  given,  or  hoped  for;  hut ytt  the  whole  fubftance 
of  it  conjyied  only  in  hope.     NevertheleiS  he  trufted 
in  God  that  (bmething  real  would  follow,  and  that 
he  who  made  it  would  compleat  his  work.  " 

Itis  worthy  of  notice,  that,  among  other  friends 
in  Alexander's  court,  Becket  wrote  to  William  ofi.vfP*^  ^"^ 
Pavia,  who,  a  little  before  he  left  France,   had,v-^ptft.$7 
by  the  mediation  of  Louis,  whofe  favour  he  had  i.'it;  "'**'* 
recovered,    been  reconciled  alfo  to  that  prelate, 
and  in  making   this  peace    had  done  him  (bme 
fervices^   with  which  it  feems  he  was  well  pleafed. 
F^  he  wis  now  as  inunoderate  in  his  acknow- 
ledgements 
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A.  D.  ii7o.i^gnients  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  his  com- 
vEift  oP'^^'^^^*  He  told  the  cardinal,  "itwasjuft,  that 
mfttpia!*^  "  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  which  his  care  and 
**  diligent  toil,  with  that  of  a  few  other  friends, 
*'  had  brought  at  length  into  port,  (hould  make 
"  him  and  them,  on  account  of  that  obligation, 
•*  the  mod  grateful  returns  of  fervice  and  devo- 
*'  tion.  For  her  (fays  he)  you  paft  the  feas^  pene- 
*'  trattd  andfurmmnted  the  Alps^  fought  with  beafts 
"  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf 
"  where  we  were  mofi  ftrongly  and  fbarply  attacked^ 
*'  you  have  often  and  long  endured  the  burtSen  and  beat 
"  of  the  day  ;  and  at  taft  (becaufe  your  labour  was 
**  in  the  Lord)  yon  have  wifely  and  ufe fully  tri-- 
«  umpbed.  '• 

One  (hould  hardly  imagine  that  this  letter  could 
be  written  to  the  fame  man,  at  whofe  behaviour 
in  his  legation  Becket  had  often  exprefled  the  ut- 
mod  difguft !  Nor  yet  had  he  really  altered  his  p- 
pinion  about  that  behaviour.  For,  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  not  long  before,  and  where  he  fpoke  the  un- 

'  E  ift  ai  di'''^"^*^'^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'*  heart,  we  find  him  affirm- 
v^p«  -^'ic  jj^g^  tc  ^1^^^^  of  all  whom  the  fee  of ,  Rome  had fent 
"  to  the  king  of  England  for  the  catife  of  the  churchy 
*'  Gratian  alone  had  done  her  no  injury.  " 
^Ib*f  ^H^     Henry  was  now  returned  into  Normandy,  where 
vtitcn',  fub  he  was  feized  with  an  illnefs  fo  violent,  that  think- 
aan,  170.    jpg  himfelf  in  danger  he  made  his  will,  by  which 
he  left  to  prince  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon,  the  dutchy 
of    Normandy   and   the   earldom  of   Touraine, 
befides  Anjou  and   Maine,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  the  late  treaty  of  Montmirail,    that  he 
might  have  his  paternal  inheritance  entire  and  com- 
pleat.     The  kingdom'  of   England  had,  in  effect, 
been  fettled  upon  him  before,  by  his  being  crown- 
ed king  i   but  the  defignation  was  alfo  confirmed 
by  this  teftament ;   and  fo  was  the  ceflion  made 
of  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine  and  all  it's  appurten- 
ances, by  the  abovementioned  treaty,  to  Richard, 

hill 
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his  brother.    It  cannot  be  properly  faid  that  Henry  ^  ^  '  '7«. 
gave  or  bequeathed^  Bretagne  to  Prince  Geoffry  :  for 
to  A/m,  it  belonged,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heir- 
efs  of  it,  and  not  to  his  father,  who  had  no  preten- 
fions  to  any  part  of  it,  except  the  earldom  of 
Nantez,    which,  when  he  contradled  his  fon  to 
Conan's  daughter,  he  immediately  reannexed  to 
the  ducal  demefne.     Neverthelefs,  from  the  words 
of  fome  contemporary  hiftorians,  it  feems  that  by 
his  will  he  recognifedand  confirmed  the  fcttlement 
made  by  that  contradt.    To  John  his  fourth  fon,  Benediaus 
who  was  at  this  time  a  young  child,  he  did  not  give  ^^^""^J*  ^' 
any  territory  or  portion,  in  money,  but  recommend- 1 170. 
ed  his  fortune  to  the  affeftion  and  care  of  hiS  el- 
deft  brother.     When  he  had  thus  fettled  his  af- 
fairs, he  defired  to  be  buried  in  the  monaftery  of 
Grammont,    for  which  he  had  a  particular  and  fu- 
perftitious  veneration,    at  the  feet  of  one  of  their 
abbots^  who  was  there  interred.     His  bifhops  and 
nobles  very  properly  objefted  againft  it,    as  de- 
bafing  the  royal  digiity ;   but  he  infifted  upon  it, 
and  produced  to  them  a  written  promife,  which  he 
had  obtained  of  the  monks  for  the  performarxc  of 
his  will  in  this  refped.     I  mention   this  circum- 
ftance,   becaufe  it  is  what  one  (hould  Iiaidly  have 
fuppofed  in  the  fpirited  antagonift  of  Bxket  and  » 
Rome.     But  it  was  very  difficult,    in  thofe  times, 
to  fcparate  a  fmcere. belief  of  religion  from  the 
fuperftitions  mixed  with  it ;  and  fome  other  weak- 
neffes  of  a  like  nature  (hew,   that  Henry's  u'^der- 
ftanding;  however  acute  in  other  points,  could  not 
always  diftinguifli  the  genuine  truths  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  from  that  impure  mixture.     His  illnefs 
did  not  prove  mortal ;   and  the  fame  falfe  religi-  - 
ous  notions  made  him  afcribe  his  recovery  to  the 
protedlion  of  St^  Mary  of    Roque-Madour  in  the 
Shercy,  wliom  he  had  i:iVoked  in  liis  danger,  an<l 
addreffcd  to  her  a  vow,  that,    if   his  health  was 
reftored,  he  would  go  in  pilgrimage  to  ht:r  fhriiie  -, 

whicli. 
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A  D,  1 170  which,  as  fbon  as  he  found  himfelf  able  to  bear  the 
journey,  he  pioufly  performed.  Yet  this  devotion 
did  not  incline  him  to  more  complaifance  in  hisdif^ 
pute  with  the  church  and  the  archbtfhop  of  Can- 
terbury. Though  he  defired,  after  his  deceafe^  10 
lye  at  the  feet  of  a  dead  monk,  he  would  not  fub- 
mit,  in  his  life-time^  to  the  infi^ence  of  an  arro- 
gant  prelate. 

The  execution  of  the  peace  he  had  granted  to 
Becket  had  now  been  delayed  above  two  nKMiths. 
His  illnefs  was  the  pretence,'   but  the  true  reaibn 
was  his  anger  at  Becket's  behaviour,  and  the  infti- 
gations  of   thofe  who  thought  their  credit  and  in- 
tereil  (acrificed  in  the  peace,  as  well  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown.     Hence  he  naturally 
fought  for  any  excufes,  to  avoid  performing  a  trea- 
ty, which  he  had  made  with  reludtance,    and  rc- 
flefted  upon  with  (hame.     When  Becket's  meflen- 
gers  came  into  England  with  the  letters  written  in 
his  favour  from  the  king  to  his  fon,  they  were  a 
voided  by  moft  men,  as  perfons  with  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  hold  converfation.      Nay,    his  beft 
friends  in  that  kingdom  were  foftrongly  perfuaded 
of  Henry's  irreconcileable   enmity  to  him,   that 
they  could  hardly  be  convinced  of  his  peace  being 
made,    even  by  the  fight  of   the  letters  patent. 
Many  of  them  fent  their  advice  to  him,    not  to 
come  thither,  upon  any  account,  till  he  had  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  more  with  the  king, 
and  had  obtained  from  him  a  fincere  reconciliation. 
Whereupon  he  wrote  to  that  monarch  a  fubmiifive 
v.^n^jft.54.^j^j  decent  letter,    complaining  of  fome  delays, 
which  he  fuppofcd  were  afFefted,    in  making  the 
reflitution  agreed  to  be  made,  ar.d,  more  particu- 
larly, of  the  infolence  of  Ranulph  de  Broc,  who 
had  publickly  faid,  that  Becket  Jhould  twt  eat  a  whole 
leaf  in  England  before  be  took  away  his  life.     The 
archbifhop  had   alfo  notice,  from  fome  of  his  cor- 
relpondents,  that  the  fame  man  had,  fmce  the  con- 

clufion 
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cluflpn  of  the  peace,  committed  great  wafte  oda.d.  1170. 
the  lands  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  which  were 
in  his  cuilody,  and  even  at  this  time,  in  dheGt 
contempt  of  the  orders  fent  by  the  king^  laid  up 
the  produce  of  them  in  his  own  caftle.  To  put  a 
Hop  to  thefe  proceedings,  Becket  defired  of  Henry^ 
that  he  would  permit  him  to  go  immediately  over 
to  England.  **  By  your  grace  and  permillion  (faid 
"  that  prelate  to  the  King)  ;  I  will  now  return  to 
"  my  church,  perhaps  to  perijb  for  ber^  unlefs  your 
**  piety  deigns  to  afford  us  a  further  and  fpeedy 
**  confolation.  But,  whether  I  live  or  die^  yours  I^  ^,^  ^ 
**  /?/»,  and  will  be,  in  the  Lord ;  and  whatever  be-i  ▼.  ^ 
**  comes  of  me  and  mine,  may  God  hlefs  you  and  your 
*'  children.  "  Oie  would  think  that  he  really  ap- 
prehended fome  danger :  for  he  exprefTed  the  fame 
tears  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Pope.  His  words  are 
very  remarkable :  *'  I  believe  I  Ihall  go  into  Eng- 
**  gland,  whether  to  peace  or  to  punijkment  lam  doubts 
*•  Jul ;  but  the  divine  providence  has  ordained 
"  what  (hall  be  my  lot.  /  therefore  commend  my 
**  foul  toyouy  O  holy  father j  returning  thanks  to 
'*  you  and  the  apoftolick  fee,  for  all  the  comforts 
**  you  have  adminiftered  to  me  and  mine  in  our 
"  diftrefs.  " 

He  had  indeed  great  reafbn  at  this  time  to  thank ^  g  j^  ^ 
the  pope.  For  letters  had  been  fent  to  him  from^e,  6j.  i  I 
his  Holinefs,  by  which  that  pontiff  fufp^nded  the 
archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and 
all  the  fuffragan  bifliops  under  the  fee  of  Canterbu- 
ry, who  had  been  prefent  at  the  coronation  of  the 
young  king.  He  alfo  charged  them  with  having 
fufFered  that  prince  to  omit  the  ufual  oath  of  t!ie 
Englilh  kings  for  the  protedtion  of  the  cliurch,  and 
with  having  themfelves,  on  that  occafion,  ta!:en 
one  to  maintain  the  cohftitutions  of  Clarendo.i  : 
for  the  exadtins  of  which  he  very  angrily  com- 
plained of  the  King.  And  the  bifliops  of  London 
and  Salilbury  having  made  (as  he  exprefTed  it)  an 

ungrateful 
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A. D.I  170. ungrateful  return   for  the  favour  he    had  (hewn 
them,    in  taking  off  their  excommunication^   he 
put  them  again  under  that  fentence,   and  gave 
Becket  powqf  to  proceed  as  he  pleafed  againft  the 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,   hecaufe  that  prelate^  as  vicar 
to  the  arcbbijbop  of  Canterbury^   ought  to  have  been 
particularly  careful  of  fupporting  bis  rights.     Thcfe. 
letters  were  dated  in  September  of  this  year,  eleven 
hundred  and  feventy ;    and  were  probably  drawn 
from  Alexander,   by  complaints  fent  to  him  from 
France  of  the  injury  done  to  Becket  in  the  affair  of 
v.Epift.25.^j^^  coronation,  particularly  from  the  archbifliopof 
Sens,  who,  with   great  freedom  of  language,  re- 
proached his  Holinefs  on  that  fubie£t.     But,  as  for 
the  charge  brought  againfl  the  Englifh  prelates 
V  1?  A  ^.  abovementioned,    of  having   allowed  the   young 
1.  V.         pnnce,  at  his  coronation,  to  omit  the  ufual  oath, 
and  having  then  taken  one  to  fupport  the  royal 
cuftoms,  it  was  abfolutely  groundilefs.    Probably 
Becket  deceived  by  fomc  falfe  report  had  led  the 
pope  into  this  error,     and  though,  when  thefe  let- 
ters came  to  him,  he  was  better  informed,  he  had 
y  J.  .^   ^not  candour  enough  to  own  his  miftake;  but  faid, 
1.  v/*  ^  in  his  anfwer,  ^^  they  were  undoubtedly  dilated  by 
*'  the  Holy  Gboji^  and  corrected  the  king*s  enormities 
"  with  an  authority  becoming  the  fucceffor  of  Peter 
"  and  the  vicar  of  Chrifiy  Neverthelefs  he  thought 
it  advifeable  not  to  make  ufe  of  them,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  king^  and  dijiurbing  the  peace  concluded 
%viih  that  pnnce.     Wherefore  he  humbly  entreated 
the  pope  to  fend  him  others,  "  in  which  there  fkould 
"  he  no  mention  made  of  the  faults  of  the  king^  or 
"  of  the  oath  to  obferve  the  royal  cuftoms^  or  of  the 
^'  omijfion  of  that  for  fecuring  the  churchy    at   the 
"  young  king's  coronation^  but  the  fame  fentence  of 
"  fufpention  infli£led  on  the  archbifhop  of  Tork^  and 
*'  the  other  bijhops  there  prefent^fmgly  on  account  of 
"  the  injury  dofie  to  the  rights  of  the  fee  of  Canterbu- 
ry.'*    And,  with  relation  to  the  bifhops  of  Lon- 
don 
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don  and Sailiftury^  he  made  it  hisrequcft,  tbat  |^^a.  d.hjq. 
might  be  permitted  to  bave  mercy  upon  tbem^  if  tbey 
could  not  be  punijbed^  according  to  tbe  mandate  fetJt 
by  his  Holinefs^  without  occafiming  a  fcbifm  in  tbe 
church.  On  which  account  he  defired  a  difcretiona-- 
ry  power  to  excommunicate  them  or  not^  as  the 
times  and  the  exigence  of  his  caiife  (hould  require ; 
and  likewife  to  fufpend  or  fpare  the  other  prelates, 
except  the  archbilhop  of  York,  who  being  (as  he 
faid)  the  incendiary  and  tbe  head  of  all  tbefe  wicked 
perfons,  he  prayed  his  Holincfs  to  referve  him  to 
his  own  judgement.  In  truths  as  that  prelate  was 
aftually  legate  for  Scotland,  he  could  not  be  fub- 
jefted  to  the  legantine  power  committed  to  Becket. 
But  the  latter  moft  artfiiUy  took  this  opportunity 
to  advance  the  dignity  of  his  fee,  by  defiring  the 
pope  to  determine  the  difpute  between  Canterbury  v.  Epift.  $». 
and  York  concerning  the  primacy,  which  had  been  ^-^^ 
left  undecided  by  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Canterbury,  without  appeal  •  not  (as  he  told  his 
Holinefs)  for  his  own  glory j  but  for  the  peace  of  the 
church  and  prevention  of  fcbifm.  He  likewife  afked 
the  fame  power  that  his  Holinefs  had  conferred  on 
the  archbifliop  of  Rouen  and  the  bifhop  of  Nevers, 
cr  even  a  greater :  (by  which  he  meant  a  permifSon 
to  excommunicate  Henry,  as  well  as  to  lay  his  do- 
minions under  an  interdidt)  becaufe  (fays  he)  the 
more  potent^  and  the  more  fierce  that  prime  iSy  the 
fironger  chain  and  the  harder  flick  will  be  neceffary^  to 
bind  and  keep  him  in  order. 

Before  any  anfwer  to  this  letter  arrived  from  theQuadriiogut 
pope,  he  went  to  wait  on  the  king,  who  received 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  formal  civility,  but  not 
with  that  air  of  cordiality,  and  reviving  afFedtion, 
which  he  had  fhewn  him  in  their  meeting  at  Mont* 
mirail.  Nor  did  he  give  him  the  kifs  of  peace^  as, 
according  to  his  late  promife,  he  ought  to  have 
done,  being  now  in  his  own  dominions.  Never- 
thelefs  he  was  accompanied  by  him  ia  a  journey  to 
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A.  D  1 1 70.  the  borders  of  Touraine,  where  he  hod  appointed 
to  meet  the  earl  of  Blois,  for  the  adjufting  of  fome 
difputes  between  them ;  and,  as  they  lode  toge- 
ther, the  archbiihop  (harply  expoftulated  with  him 
upon  the  breach  ot  his  word ;  which  he  returned 
by  reproaching  that  prelate  with  ingratitude.    The 
converfaiion  was  ftopt  by  the  interview  with  the 
earl,  and  Becket  took  on  himfelf  to  adfcthe  part  of 
a  mediator,  in  which  be  fucceeded  ;  both  parties 
being  incKned  to  an  accommodation.     When  that 
bufinefswas  over,  he  renewed  his  complaints  of 
the  king's  infincerity ;  and  the  earl  interpofing  in 
his  favour,  Ueniy  repeated  his  promife  of  full  re- 
ftitution,  but  laid,   '*  that,  before  he  performed 
*^  it,  he  would  have  him  return  into  Endand,  tJbaf 
"  bf  might  fee  haw  be  ivotdd  bebave  himfe^in  tbcMf- 
**«  fairs  of  tbc  kingdom,^*    This  was  a  new  condi- 
tion annexed  to  the  promife,  and  a  very  difagree- 
able  one  to  Bucket ;  yet  he  made  no  reply,  nor  did 
he  return  backwithlrfenry :  but  not  long  afterwards 
he  paid  him  another  vlfit  at  Caumont,  a  town  near 
Blois;  where,  as  he  did  not  importune  him  with 
any  demands,  but  feemed  to  have  come  only  to 
make  his  court,  lie  was  received  with  more  kind- 
neis,  and  in  a  familiar  difcourfe  Henry  faid  to  him 
eagerly,  "  Ob !  my  lord^  why  mil  you  not  do  wbai 
I  dejire  ?    I  tb^  fhmild  put  every   tbing  into  vour 
bands''     This  Becket  repeated  to  one  of  his  cor- 
refpondents,  and  told  him,  it  brought  to  his  re- 
membrance the  words  of  the  Devil  to  our  Saviour, 
"  /111  this  will  I  give  tbee,  if  tbou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worjbip  me,''     He  thought  it  more  proper  that  the 
king  Jboidd  fall  down  atid  worjbipbim ;  to  which  as 
that  monarch  would  not  yield,  it  was  impoffible 
any  lafting  peace  fhould  be  made,  unlefs  by  the 
ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other.     About  the  end  of 
Odtober  the  archbifhop   returned  to  Sens,  intend- 
ing to  fee  Henry  once  more  at  Rouen,  upon  a  day 
appointed  beov^ecn  them,  and  then  go  into  Eng- 
land. In 
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In  the  mean  wbile  the  pope,  hearing  fromA.D.  1170. 
France  that  the  agreement,  concluded  in  July, 
was  not  yet  executed  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
wrote  to  his  legatee,  the  archbi(hops  of  Rouen 
and  Sens,  to  go  within  twenty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  this  Tetter  dated  the  ninth  of  Odober,  v.Epift.31. 
and  admonifh  hin)  in  efftO  /»  aecompUft)  the  peacCy^-  v. 

'  be  bad  made  vniy  in  words :  which  if,  in  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  his  recciviag  this  admonition, 
he  did  not  perform,  they  were  4:>rdered  to  put  all 
his  dominions  on  the  cootioent  under  an  interdiift. 
They  were  alfo  inftru&ed  to  fuggtft  to  him,  that 
be  pould  Jbon  afterward  make  refiitutions  and  re^ 
paration  in  full  f^r  ail  damagts^  and  entirely  akh 
lifh  it's  evil  and  execrable  con/Htntions.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  thefe  lad  articles  were  in- 
joined  under  the  fame  penalty,  or  were  more  than 
a  bare  exhortation.  His  Holinefs  alfo  wrote  a 
general  mandate  to  aU  the  bifliops  in  Henry*Sv.Epift.32. 
dominions  on  the  continent,  to  obferve  the  fen- '•v. 
tence  which  he  had  ccN]E»nanded    the  l^tes  to 

^pronounce,  and  take  care  of  it*s  execution.  But 
before  the  term  was  expired  when  this  admoni- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  the  king  (perhaps  upon  no- 
tice having  been  given  him  of  it)  the  treaty  was 
executed  in  it's  principal  part&  The  delay  had 
been  really  no  lefs  hurtful  to  Henry  than  vexa- 
tious to  Becket:  for  the  fcnmer  being  forced  to 
yield  at  laft,  the  reludtance  he  had  mewn  made 
the  diHionour  brought  upon  him  more  apparent 
to  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  letters,  which  Becket 
had  aflced  of  the  pope,  were  granted  by  his 
Holinefs,  without  the  miftakes  that  had  been^p.^ry;^^' 
made  in  the  former,  and  in  (bme  particulars  fuch 
as  he  had  defired.  For,  with  regard  to  the  bi- 
Ihops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  two  different  man- 
dates were  fent,  which  he  was  to  ufe  at  difcre- 
tion ;  one,  by  which  they  were  excommunicated, 
and  another,  by  which  they  were  only  fuipended, 
^    '  S  f  2  on 
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K.D.  1170.011  account  of  their  havine  aflifted  at  the  young 
king's  coronation  againft  tbe  pope's  prohibition^  and 
in  prejudice  to  tbe  arcbbijhop  of  Canterbury  s  claim. 
Yet  in  thefe  letters  that  claim  is  fo  modeftly  fet 
forth,  that  the  antiquity  of  it  is  carried  no  high- 
er than  the  coronations  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
the  Second,  "  which  (to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
*'  pope)  had  given  to  that  church  a  kind  of  poffef- 
"  fion  of  the  dignity  now  in  quejliony  Whoever 
confiders  the  temporal  confequences  of  excommu- 
nicatidn  in  thofe  days,  (not  to  mention  the  fpiri- 
tual)  will  be  aflonifhed  to  fee  it  thus  inflidted  on 
bifliops,  for  no  worfe  offence  than  the  having 
afted  againft  a  claim  to  a  privilege,  which  had 
no  ftronger  foundation  than  a  kind  of  poffejjum. 
But  it  muft  have  appeared  ftill  more  wonderful 
to  thofe  prelates  who  knew  that  Alexander  him- 
felf  had  injoined  this  adt  to  be  done,  in  contempt 
of  that  claim,  and  had  declared  exprefely,  that 
the  right  belonged  to  another.  Even  fuppofing 
they  had  feen  his  fubfequent  order  revoking  the 
former,  (which  in  truth  they  had  not)  it  was  an 
intolerable  infolence  to  oblige  them  to  follow 
every  change  of  his  mind,  on  pain  of  being  cut 
ofF  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

In  both  thefe  letters  a  power  was  given  to 
Becket,  to  take  off  the  fentence  either  of  ex- 
communication or  fufpenfion,  if  he  fhould  think 
fit.  A  mandate  was  alfo  fent  to  him  which  fu- 
fpended  the  archbifliop  of  York  ;  but  the  power 
of  relaxing  that  fentence  the  pope  referved  to 
liimfelf  Becket  had  a(ked  for  another,  to  fuf- 
pend  all  the  bifhops  who  had  been  prefent  at 
the  late  coronation :  but  his  Holinefs  did  not 
think  it  advifable  at  this  time  to  grant  that  re- 
qutfl;  nor  would  he  give  him  the  authority, 
which  he  had  defired,  to  excommunicate  Henry, 
nor  decide  the  dilpute  upon  the  primacy  of  his 
fee  againft  that  of  York.     He  ferns  to  have  been 

driven 
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driven   againft  his  will  to  go  fo  far  as  he  did,^"^"^©. 
by  the  apprehenfioa  of  di%ufl:ing   the   king  of 
^France.     Perhaps  too  he  might  believe,  that  the 
archbifhop  himfelf,  in  his  prefent  fituation,  would 
not   be  inclined   to  make  the  moft  rigorous  ufe 
of  his  difcretionary  power,  with  refpedt  to  the 
bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury ;  as  he  had,  in 
his  lafl  letter,  expreffed  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  ex-V.Epift.51. 
pediency  of  healing  and  moderating  meafures,  tbat 
be  might  not  offend  the  king^  and  dijiurb  tbe  peace 
fo   lately    made.    But   this  prudent  confideration 
gave  way  in  his  mind  to  the  violence  of  refent- 
ment.     He  was  informed,  that  thofe  prelates  had 
endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbifhop 
of  York,   to  perfuade  the  king,  that  the  recon- 
cilation  concluded  with  him  was  neither  ufeful  nor 
honourable  to  the  kingdom,i  unlefs  the  prefenta- 
tions  to  benefices   which  belonged  to   the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  made  by  that  prince  upon  vacancies, 
while  he  was  in  exile,  might  remain  good ;  and 
unlefs  be   was  compelled  to  obey  tbe  royal  cuftoms^ 
wbicb  be  bad  difputed.     He  alio  imputed  to  tbem 
a  defign  the  king  had  entertained,  of  filling  up 
the  vacant  bifliopricks,  by  calling  over  fix  clergy- 
men out  of  each  of  thofe  diocefles,  to  attend  himv.Epift.53. 
in   France,   and  there,    as   deligates   from  their ^^^ ^*  *'''' 
brethren,  to  eledt  their  bilhops  in  his  prefence, 
with  the  advice  of  the  above-mentioned  prelates. 
This  was  confidered  by  Becket  as  uncanomcaly  and 
contrived  by  them  with  an  intention  to  occafion 
a  new  quarrel  between  Henry  and  him,    if  he 
fliould  refufe  to  confecrate  the  bifliops  fo  chofen. 
Thefe  provocations  fo  incenfed  him,  that  he  paid 
no  regard  either  to  what  he  himfelf  had  written 
to  the  pope,  or  to  the  wife  counfels  given  to  him 
by  two  of  his  friends  in  the  college  of  cardinals, 
who,  in  their   letters  of  congratulation  upon  the^^-^r^ft^o 
peace  he  had  gained,   advifed  him  with  urgent 
admonitions,  to  exercife  mercy y  rather  than  jtldgefnenty^'^^'^^^^' 
S  (  ^  •*   towards  ** 
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A' ^'^n^' towards  tbofe  who  bitd  Jinned  againJI  brm;  and  to 
endeavour  to  injlrnd  the  king  in  the  fpirit  of  hnity^ 
and  recover  bis  favour.  Notwithftanding  thcfe  ex- 
hortations, he  determined  to  fufpend  the  archbf- 
(hop  of  Tork,  and  excommunicate  the  two  bi- 
(hops  of  London  and  Salifbury.  When  he  todc 
this  rcfolution,  he  (hauld,  in  common  prudence, 
have  alfo  refolved  to  defer  his  return  into  England, 
and  not  have  joined  his  acceptance  of  the 
peace  given  by  the  king  to  him  and  his  friends 
with  ttefe  difcordant  afts  of  hoftility :  but,  whe- 
ther he  fincerely  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  back 
to  his  church,  or  felt  a  pride  in  braving  his  fo- 
vereign  within  his  own  kingdom,  he  continued 
his  purpofe  of  quitting  his  afylum  in  France-, 
though  at  the  fame  time  he  determned  to  aft  in 
a  manner  that  would  bring  him  again  into  dan- 
V.  Stephen,  g^r.  If  wc  may  believe  one  of  the  monks  who 
p-  ^5»  has  written  his  life,  he  faid  to  the  king  of  France, 
when  he  took  his  leave  of  that  monarch,  that  be 
tbas  going  into  England  to  play  for  bis  bead. 
v.Epift.44.  The  appointment  Henry  had  made  to  fee  him 
^'  ^  at    Rouen    was    put  off  by  a  letter  under  the 

hand  of  that  prince,  in  which  he  faid,  "  he  was 
"  prevented  from  meeting  him  there,  by  the  ne- 
"  ceflity  of  going  into  Auvergne,  to  refift  an  at- 
"  tempt,  which,  as  he  was  credibly  informed, 
"  Louis  intended  to  make  upon  that  province. 
"  But  he  had  fent  John  of  Oxford  to  attend  him 
*'  to  England,  by  whom  he  fignified  to  the  king 
''  his  Ton,  that  be  would  have  him  enjoy  all  his 
"  P'^Jf^JP^^^  peaceably  and  bonotirahly  :  and  if\  in 
"  any  particulars  relating  to  him  kfs  than  ought  to 
"  have  been  done  had  been  performed.,  that  prince 
"  fconld  caiife  it  to  he  amended^  The  promife 
was  fair,  but  attended  with  circumftances  very 
mortifying  to  Becket.  No  money  was  given  Wm 
v.  r.tnrph.to  pay  his  debts,  as  he  had  been  made  to  ex- 
in  vit.  Btc.  pe(f t  J  and,  inftead  of  the  archbilhop   of  Rouen, 

=:"^"       who 
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who  he  hoped  would  have  been  charged  to  oofr-^-^*''^*^' 
du6t  him  to  Englatxl,  that  office  was  sifTigned  to 
John  of  Oxford,  whom  of  all  Henry's  feryants  he 
moft  detefted.     But,   as  the  king's  orders  were 
prelling,  that  he  fliould  j^  to  his  chimrh^  and  fae 
had  rdblved  to  do  fo  for  other  reafons,  he  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  this  aflfront^  and    fet    out 
under  the  conduft  of  his  worft  enemy,  who  had 
prefided  in  that  very  parliament  which  had  tried 
and  condemned  him  for  perjury  and  treafon,  who 
had  procured  the  firft  fuipenfion  of  his  legafitine 
power,  who  had  been  excommunicated  by  him, 
and  abfolved  without  his  con&nt ;  who  now  feem- 
ed  to  accompany  him,   rather,  as  a  ^ard  over 
a  prifoner,  than  as  an  attendant  appointed  to  do 
him  fervice.     Being  arrived  at  the  port  of  Whit- 
fand  in  Flanders,  he  flayed  dtere  fome  days  for  J;,^*^"*- 
a  favourable  wind,  and  during  that  time  was  wam^^" ' 
ed   by  a  private    meflenger    from  the  Earl  of 
Boulogne  to  take  cart  rf  innfelf:  for  there  were 
perfons  waiting  for  him  in  tbofe  parts  of  Et^land^ 
where  it  was  thought  he  would  iand^  with  an  inten- 
tion to  murder  J  or  at  leafi  to  drr^  him.     The  an^ 
fwer  he  lent  back  was,   tha  be  would  return  to 
his  fiock^  if  he  were  certain  (to  U  torn  limb  from 
limb.     He  only  defired  of  his  friends,  that  they 
would  carry  him  dead  to  bis  churchy  if  he  was  not 
permitted  to  go  to  it  alive.     Other  intelligence  wasv.Epift.73. 
alfo  conveyed  to  him,  that  his  enemy  Ranulf  de*-  ^• 
Broc,   Reginald    de   Warenne,  and  Gervafe  de 
Comhill,  ftierifFof  Kent,  had  publickly  threatned, 
that,  if  he  came  into  Englattd;  /Agr  would  cut  off' 
bis    head.     But,   upon   further   enquiry,  he   was 
fatisfied  that  they  meant  him  no  other  harm,  than 
the  fearching  of  his  baggage,  and  taking  from 
him  the  lettm,  which  they  very  rightly  fiifped- 
ed  he  Imd  obtained  from  the  pope.     To  this  they 
were   inftigjited  by  the   archbilhop  of  York  and  v.  F.pift. 
le  bilhops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  as  BecketP'*^* 
S  f  4  afferts. 
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A.  D.  ii7o.aflerts,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  had  any  particular  warrant  to  make 
this  fearch  :  but  there  having  been  for  (bme  dmc 
a  general  order  ffiridlly  to  examine  all  chuitb- 
men  who  landed  in  England,  they  thought  they 
might  be  juftified  in  treating  him  with  no  moit 
refpedt  than  others,  not  confidering  his  high  dig- 
nity, and  the  kings  reconciliation  with  him  and 
the  pope. 

As  he  was  aware  of  their  purpofe^  he  found 
means,  the  day  beforcr  he  embarked,  to  fend  the 
letters  he  had  with  him  into  England  by  other 
hands.  That  for  fufpending  the  archbifhop  of 
York  he  gave  to,  a  nun,  whom  he  encouraged 
to  undertdte  the  dangerous  enterprize  qf  deliver- 
ing it  to  that  prelate,  by  fetting  before  her  the 
v.Epift  70.  examples  of  Judith,  Efter,  and  thoife  wofneDy 
V.  "Append.  ^^°  when  his  apoftles  forfook  him,  followed  our 
Lord  to  his  crofs  and  to  his  fepulchre.  The  letter 
he  wrote  to  her  on  this  fubjedt  is  preferved,  and 
I  have  tranfcribed  it  in  the  Appendix  to  this  book^ 
that  it  may  be  feen  by  what  arts  he  worked 
upon  the  fimplicity  of  a  credulous  woman,  10 
make  her  expofe  herfelf  to  the  penalties  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  revenge  in  a  matter  which 
evidently  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Thefe 
are  the  words  with  which  he  concludes  his  paftorai 
exhortations:  "  A  great  reward,  my  daughter,  is 
^'  propofed  to  your  labour,  the  remiffion  of  ym 
"  fins^  the  unfaiding  fruit,  and  crown  of  glory, 
"  which  the  hlejjed  finners  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
*'  Mary  the  ^Egyptian,  at  laft  received  from  our 
"  Lord  Jefus  Chrift ;  the  ftains  of  all  their  for- 
*'  mer  lives  being  wiped  out.  The  mijlrejs  of 
"  mercy  will  aflift  you,  and  a(k  her  fon,  God 
"  and  Man,  whom  (he  brought  forth  for  the 
"  falvation  of  the  world,  to  be  the  leader,  cora- 
*'  panion,  and  protedtor  of  your  journey.  And 
♦*  may  he,  who  breaking  the  gates  of  Hell,  crulh- 

"  cd 
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<*  ed  the  power  of  the  Devils,  and  reftrained^'^*'?^ 
"  their  licentioufnefe,  hold  the  liands  of  the  wick- 
*'  ed,  that  they*  may  not  be  able  to  do  you  any 
*'  hurt.  Farewell,  fpufe  of  Cbriji^  and  think 
**  that  he  is  always  prefent  with  you."  This' 
powerful  rhetorick  had  the  defired .  effect.  The 
nun,  who  (as  we  may  judge  by  the  turn  of  this 
letter)  had  not  always  been  chafle,  relblveJ  to 
gain  remijfion  of  her  fins^  at  any  rifque,  and  de- 
livered the  letter  as  ihe  was  diredled  to  do. 
What  other  inflruments  were  -  employed  we  are 
not  told ;  but  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Sali- 
fbury  received  the  pope's  mandate,  which  ex- 
communicated them,  about  the  fame  time  as  this 
was  given  to  the  arclibifhop  of  York. 

After  Becket  had  thus  difpofed  of  thefe  dan- 
gerous papers,  he  ventured  to  face  the  king's 
officers,  and  on  the  firfl  of  December  paffed  the 
channel.  As  foon  as  the  ihip  arrived  in  Sandwich 
harbour,  the  (herifF  of  Kent,  with  Reginald  de 
Warenne  and  Ranulf  de  Broc,  came  armed,  and  , 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  foldiers,  to  the  fhoar  : 
but  John  of  Oxford  immediately  advancing  to 
meet  them,  and  with  much  anger  commanding 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  do  no  manner 
of  injury  to  the  archbifhop  or  any  of  his  followers,  v.  Epiii.73. 
becaufe  it  would  highly  dijbonour  the  king,  after  the  *•  ^* 
peace  be  had  made,  they  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt 
to  make  any  fearch.  But  there  being  a  foreigner, 
the  archdeacon  of  Sens,  in  Becket's  train,  they  de- 
manded of  him  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Henry 
and  his  fon,  (I  fuppofe  during  the  time  he  fhould 
flay  in  the  country)  but  Becket  forbad  him  to  take 
it,  not  becaufe  it  was  required  without  warrant  of 
law,  but  becaufe  (as  he  told  the  pope)  there  was  not 
in  the  oath  any  exception  exprefl  in  favour  of  the  pa- 
p. jl  authority  or  any  other;,  and  he  was  afraid,  if. 
one  of  his  houlhold  fhould  confent  to  fuch  an  en- 
gagement, that  by  the  authoL-iry  of  the  precedent 

the 
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A.  D.  1 17c.  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  might  be  aVb  compel- 
led to  it,  wbicb  would  greatly  tend  to  the  prejuMce 
and  diminution  of  the  apoftolick  fee.     In  ihort,  he 
wanted  the  refervation  of  falvo  ordimfuo^  or falva 
libertate  ecclefa^  to  be  in  every  oath  tliil  was  taken 
by  clergymen.     He  fays  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to 
Alexander,  that  the  king's  officers  were  dbliged  to 
yield  the  point,  becaufe  they  were  too  few  to  force 
him,  having  the  people  on  his  fide,  who  were  re- 
joyced  at  his  return.     Being  thus  difinift,  he  went 
to  Canterbury,  and  on  the  road  thidier  was  met  by- 
all  the  poor  of  the  country,  who  in  great  multi- 
tudes attended  him  into  that  city,  ipreading  their 
cloathes  in  his  way,  and  finging,  Bleffed  is  be^  ivbo 
^*  y*^*      cometb  in  the  ftame  of  the  Lord,     His  vanity  was 
ii^  Epm."^  much  pleafed,  and  it  feems  that  his  piety  was  not 
AbTit^^"^  at  all  offended,  with  this  application  of  Scripture^ 
Kov^cn.    which  fo  blafphemoufly  equalled  him  to  the  Mef- 
fiah.     The  parifh  priefts  alfo  came  in  folemn  pro- 
ceflion  to  meet  him,    with  their  erodes  in  their 
hands  ;    and  the    pageantry  was  clofed  by  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  who  received  him  into  their 
convent,  with  ringing  of  bells,  with  the  mufick  of 
organs,  and  with  hymns  of  praife  to  God.     That 
he  might  not  fail  of  this  triumph,  his  fecretary 
i.'v.^''   ^'John.  of  Salilbury  had  written   from  France,    a 
month  before,  to  give  them  notice  of  the  time  of 
his  intended  return,  and  exhort  them  to  meet  bint 
'witb  all  due  honours^  as  their  predecejfors  bad  met 
Saint  Anfdm^  tvhen  he  came  back  from  banijbment. 
He  was  fo  elated  with  thefe  extravagant  and  im- 
pious adulations,  that  he  could  not  help  boafting 
of  them  in  his  letter  to  the  pope.     /  was  received^ 
lays  he,  with  great  devotion  by  the  clergy  and  people. 
But  in  fo  exprefllng  himfelt  he  made  a  miftake 
which  often  proves  of  pernicious  confequence,  he 
miftook  the  mob  for  the  people.     Hence  he  fondly 
prelumed  upon  a  ftrengtli  he  had  not,  and  nourifh- 

ed 
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ed  that  infiJlencc  which  brought  on  his  dcftruc-^-^"7o. 
tioil. 

While  thefe  impreflions  of  vain  glory  were  warm  v.Epift.64. 
in  his  mind,  there  came  to  him  meflcngers  from  *•  v- 
the  archbifliop  of  York  and  the  two  other  bifhops, 
who  had  received  the  letters  he  had  procured  from 
Alexander  agfiinft  them,  notifying  to  him  the  ap- 
peal they  had  made  to  his  Holinefs  from  the  fen- 
tence  there  paft  upon  them.     At  the  fame  time 
alfo  came  officers  from  the  young  king,  who  in  the 
name  of  that  prince  commanded  him  to  abfolve 
the  above-mentioned  prelates,  becaufe  what  was 
done  againft  them  was  an  injury  to  the  king^  and 
tended  to  the  fnhverfum  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdmn  -, 
promifing,  in  cafe  he  obeyed  this  order,  that  the 
two  biflic^s  Ihould  come  to  him  after  they  had  re- 
ceived abfolution,    and  willingly  fubmit    to  the 
canons  of  the  church,  faving  tbe  Ijonour  of  the  king- 
dom.   To  which  he  replied,   "  It.  was  not  in  the 
**  power  of  an  inferior  judge  to  releafe  from  the 
*'  fentence  of  a  fuperior,  and  that  no  man  could 
*'  abrogate  what  the  apoftolick  fee  had  decreed." 
But  by  the  pope's  letters  themfelves  it  manifeflIyv,Epiji.73, 
appeared,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  releafe  the'^ia. 
two  biftiops  of  London  and  Salifbury,  thoug'i  not 
the  archbilhop  of  York,  whom  his  Holinefs  fingly 
referved  to  his  own  judgment.    The  king's  officers  v.  Epift;68. 
infilling  that  he  fhould  perform  it,   and  adding  ^^-  ^*  '^• 
very  high  menaces  of  what  would  be  done  to  him, 
if  he  obftinatcly  perfifted  in  difobedience,  he  faid 
at  laft,  that  if  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury 
would  take  an  oath  before  him,  according  to  the 
ufual  form  of  the  church,  to  obey  the  pope's  in- 
juniflions  in  this  affair,  he  would,  for  the  peace  of 
the  church,  and  out  of  reverence  to  the  king,  with 
his  advice,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  bilhop  of 
Winchefter  and  others  of  his  brethren,  venture  to 
abfolve  them  at  his  own  peril.     Which  being  re- 
ported to  them,  the  archbifnopof  York  objected, 

tliiit: 
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A.D.  117a.  that  fuch  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  taken  without 
lea^ie  of  the  king,  by  biftiops  efpecially,  becaufe  it 
was  againft  the  dignity  and  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
To  this  Becket  replied^  that  the  fanpie  bifhops  had 
been  before  excommunicated  by  him,  and  were 
not  then  abfolved  without  having  taken  an  oath  to 
the  fame  efFedb :  much  lefs  could  they  without  it 
be  delivered  from  a  fentence  impofed  by  the  pope, 
to  whkh  neither  bis,  nor  any  other  human  authority^ 
could  be  compared.  Hereupon  they  determined  ta 
take  the  oath  he  required  :  but  the  archbifliop  of 
York  very  earneftly  difluaded  them  from  it,  coun- 
ftlling  them  rather  to  gp  to  Henry  in  France,  and 
fend  meflengers  to  his  fon,  in  order  to  (hew  him, 

V.  Epift54.  ^'^^^  Becket,  by  thefe  violent  proceedings,  was  en~  , 

25-  ^  V.  deavouring  to  tear  the  crown  from  his  bead.  Of 
which  that  prelate  complained  to  Alexander,  fay- 
ing, "  he  called  God  to  witnefs,  that,  inftead  of 
"  deliring  to  take  this  kingdom  from  the  young  ^ 
"  man,  he  wifhed  him  more  and^  greater,  if  be 
"  would  he ferviceahle  to  the  churchy  But  (omit- 
ting any  obfervations  upon  the  nature  and  latitude 
of  this  condition)  it  is  certain  the  ads  done  by  him 
^  had  an  appearance  which  might  reafonably  alarm 
tliat  prir.ce.  The  two  bifhops,  convinced  by  die 
archbifhop  of  York,  refolved  'to  go  immediately 
over  to  Henry,    and  difpatch  the  archdeacon   of 

V  Qua.iri-  Canterbury  to  his  fon.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Becket  fent  a  meflage  to  the  latter  excufing  what 
he  had  done  ;  but  audience  was  denied  to  his  mef- 
fenger.  He  then  refolved  to  go  himfelf  to  the 
palace  of  Woodftock,  where  the  young  king  re- 
fided,  defigning  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  three 
fine  horfes.  In  his  way,  he  paflcd  through  Lon- 
don, attended  by  fome  knights  who  held  of  the  • 
fee  of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  train  of  other  fo- 
lowers.  His  father  and  moft  of  his  family  having 
been  citizens,  he  was  particularly  jx)piilar  there ; 
fo  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  capital  with 

a  vafti 
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a  vaft  mob  at  his  heels,  among  whom  were  fomc  a  d.  117^ 
citizens  of  a  better  condition  than  the  reft,  who 
were  afterwards  queftioned  for  it  -,   but  the  profe- 
cution  was  let  drop.     He  had  defigned,  in  hke^  g^^  .  ^ 
manner,  to  go  through  his  whole  province,  and  top.  77,, 
exercife  therein  with  the  utmoft  feverity  both  his 
metropolitan  and  legantine  powers.     But  early  the 
next  morning  an  order  was  fent  from  Woodftock 
to  ftop  his  progrefs,  and  forbid  him  to  enter  any 
of  the  king's  cities  or  caftles  ;  commanding  that 
he  fliouM  retire,  with  all  who  belonged  to  him, 
within  the  verge  of  his  church.     Which  order  he  y  05,4^1. 
declared,  be  would  not  have  obeyed^  thinking  it  his 
duty  to  vifit  every  part  of  his  province,  if  the  feaft 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  had  not  been  fo  near,  upon 
which  folemn  occafion  he  intended  to  officiate  him- 
felf  in  his  church.     Having  made  this  haughty  an-  ^  ^  j^  ^ 
fwer,  he  went  back  to  Canterbury,  where  he  wasi.  v. 
vifited  by  few  perfons  of  rank  or  confideration, 
and  every  thing  feemed  to  threaten  him  with  very 
ill  confequences  from  the  imprudence  of  his  coh- 
dud.     But  amidft  the  fears  of  all  his  friends  he 
alone  was  undaunted,   either  from  confidence  in 
the  protection  of  the  pope  and  his  order,  or  from 
his  natural  intrepidity,  or  perhaps  frpm  the  heat  of 
an  enthufiaftical  fpirit,  which  defired  to  fufFer  mar- 
tyrdom in  what  was  accounted,  by  the  zealots  of 
thofe  times,  the  caufe  of  God.     On  Ciirlftmas  Day 
he  preached  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  fermon  told  the  congregatio?),  that  v.  Qnadrii. 
bis  diffolution  was  near^  and  be  Jhoiild  quickly  depart  H'*^*^^- 
from  them.     At  this  many  of  them  wept ;    when 
fuddenly  changing  his  looks  and  voice  he  vehement- 
ly inveighed  againft  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  thun- 
dered out  an  anathema  in  general  terms  againft  al- 
moft  all  King  Henry's  court.     Then  lighting  the  ^    ^^^.^ 
candles  he  by  name  excommunicated  Ramilf  dc     ^*  * ' 
Broc,    and   Robert    his   brother,    tlie    latter    of 
\yliom  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  oiTcncf*,   ilian 

the 
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j^.D.1170.  the  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  fumpter 
horfes  the  day  bi^fore.  But  to  his  pride  there 
could  not  be  a  mor^  unpardonahie  fin  than  fudi  an 

affront. 

While  he  was.  thus  preparing  himfelf  for  that 
martyrdom  which  he  faid  ht  expedted,  the  arch- 
v.Qutchii/biftiopof  York  and  the  bifhops  of  Londdn  and 
Kd.  Crime,  Salift)ury  had  gone  over  to  Nonnandy,  and  at  the 
ru^c^Hpt^** '  f^t  of  tl^^  l^i»g  implored  his  Juftice  and  clenaency, 
pencsR.s.  for  themfelvcs,  for  his  whole  derg>%  and  for  his 
Londini.     i^ingdom.    When  be  had  heard  thiar  complaints 
he  was  extremely  incenfed,  and  faid,  that,  //  all 
'wbo  confentedtd  bisfoiCs  c&ronation  wtre  /ip  be  excom^ 
muni  cat  ed'^  by  the  eyes  of  God^  be  bimfe^  ftnmld  m$ 
Ir  excepted.     The  aidibidiq)  however  entreated 
him  to  proceed  with  difcretion  and  temper  in  this 
bufincfs.     But  not  being  able  to  mailer  the  vio- 
lence of  hispaffioD,  he  broke  out  into  furious  ex- 
V.  cervafc,  prcffions  of  anger,  faying,  '*  that  a  man  whom  he 
QMdriiogti«had  raifed  from  the  duft  trampled  upon  the  whole 
kingdom,  diftionoured  the  whole  royal  family,  had 
driven  him  and  his  children  from  the  throne,  and 
triumphed  there  unrefifted  ;  and,  that  be  was  very 
unfortunate  to  have  maintained  fo  mavy  cowardly  and 
ungrateful  men  in  his  court ^  none  of  whom  would  re- 
venge hiin  of  the  injuries  hefuftaifted  from  one  turbu- 
lent priefiy      Havirg  thus  vented  his  rage,    he 
thought  no  more  of  what  he  had  faid ;  but,  un- 
happily for  liim,  his  words  were  taken  notice  of, 
by  Tome  of  ihofc  pefts  of  a  court,  who  are  ready 
to  catch  at  every  occaCon  of  fervirg  the  paflions 
of  a  prince  to  the  prejudice  of  his  honour  and  in- 
tercft.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  knights 
and  barons  of  the  kingdom,  Reginald  Fitz-urie, 
William  de  Triicy,  Hugh  dc  Moreville,  and  Rich- 
ard Brito,  making  no  difference  between  a  fally  of 
finger,  and  a  fettled  intention  to  command  a  wick- 
ed adion,  thought  they  (hould  much  oblige  the 
king  by  murdering  Eecket.     Nevcrthelefs  it  ap- 
pears, 
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pears,  that  they  rather  defired  to  induce  that  prc-'^-^^-^'^o. 
late,  by  threats  and  pretended  orders  from  the  crim^ 
king,  to  take  off  the  cenfures  which  he  had  laid  Q3»<*"io»» 
on  the  biihops ;  or,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  car- 
ry him  forcibly  out  of  the  kingdom  :  but  if,  from 
his  refiftance,  they  could  not  fucceed  in  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,   they  refolved,  and   even  bound 
themfelves  by  an  execrable  oath,  to  put  him  to 
death.     Thus  determined  they  pafled  haftily  over 
to  England,  without  the  king's  knowledge,  and 
went  to  a  caftle  belonging  to  Xanulf  de  Broc,  a- 
bout  fix  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they  (laid 
all  the  night,  in  confultation  with  him  and  Robert 
his  brother,  by  what  methods  they  fliould  execute 
their  flagitious  undertaking.     Ranulf  had  under 
his  orders  a  band  of  (bldiers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  fome  time  in  Guarding  the  coaft.   They 
agreed  to  take  along  witn  them  a  number  of  thefe, 
fufficient  to  hinder  the  citizens  of  Canterbury,  or 
any  of  the  knights  of  Becket's  houfhold,  from  at- 
tempting to  aid  him  ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
being  t&  twenty-ninth  of  December  in  the  year 
eleven  hundred  and  feventy,  they  came  to  Canter- 
bury, concealing  their  arms  as  much  as  was  pofli-^ 
ble,  and  dividing  their  followers  into  many  fmall 
parties,  that  they  might  give  no  alarm.    Prefently 
afterwards  the  four  knights  entered  the  palace  un- 
armed, and  a  meflage  being  fent  by  them  to  ac- 
quaint the  archbifhop,   that  they  were  come  to 
fpeak  with  him  on  the  part  of  tHe  king  their  maf- 
ter,   he  admitted  them  into  his  chamber,  where 
they  found  him  in  converfation  with  feme  of  his 
clerey.   They  fat  down  before  him  without  return- 
ing his  falutation  ;  and,  after  a  long  filence,  Re- 
ginald Fitzurfe  faid  to  him,    "  We  bring  you  or- 
*'  ders  from  the  king.    Will  you  hear  them  in  pub-  v.  r.piA  "o. 
^'  lick,  or  in  private?"    Becket  anfwered,  "  tliati^^ 
"  ftiould  be  as  ploifed  tbem  bcft."    Fitzurfe  then  ^'.j^f 
deiiring  him  to  difiniftjjMi|fe  compan v,  he  bid  QuaJriio; 

themcrvau-. 
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A.  D.  1 1 70  them  leave  the  room ;  but  the  porter  kept  the  door 
open ;  and  after  the  above-mentioned  gentleman 
had  delivered  a  part  of  what  he  called  the  king's 
orders,  Becket^  fearing  fome  violence  from  the 
rough  manocr  in  which  he  fpoke,  called  in  ^ain 
all  the  clergy  who  were  in  the  antichamber,  and 
told  the  four  knights,  that  whatever  they  had  to 
inform  him  of  might  be  faid  in  their  prefence. 
Whereupon  Fitzurfe  commanded  him  in  the  name 
of  the  king  to  releafe  the  excommunicated  and 
fufpended  bifhops.  He  faid,  the  pope,  not  he, 
had  paft  that  fentence  upon  them,  nor  was  it  in  his 
power  to  take  it  off  They  replied,  it  was  inflidked 
by  his  procurement.  To  which  he  boldly  made 
anfwer,  that  if  the  pope  had  been  pleafed  thus  to 
revenge  the  injury  done  to  his  church,  he  confeft, 
it  did  Tiot  difpleafe  him.  Thefe  words  gave  occafion 
to  very  bitter  reproaches  from  the  rage  of  Fitzurfe. 
He  charged  the  archbiftiop  with  having  violated 
the  reconciliation  fo  lately  concluded,  and  having 
formed  a  d'.^fign  io  tear  the  crown  from  the  bead  of 
the  young  king,  Becket  made  anfwer,  xhaifaving 
the  honour  nf  God^  and  his  own  foiil^  he  eameftly 
deiirt  d  to  place  many  more  crowns  upon  the  head 
of  tli:it  prince,  inftead  of  taking  this  off,  and 
loved  him  more  tenderly,  than  any  other  man 
could,  except  his  royal  father. 

A  vehement  difpute  then  arofe  between  Fitzurfe 
f.rd  liim,  about  fome  words  which  he  affirmed  the 
kir.f^  to  have  I'poken,  on  the  day  when  his  pjace 
\v;is  made,  permitting  him  to  obtain  what  repara- 
tion or  jullice  lie  could  from  the  pope,  againft  thofe 
biiliops  wlio  had  invaded  the  rights  of  his  fee,  and 
eveii  pronMlinij;  to  alTift  him  therein ;  for  the  truth 
ot  wpiicli  he  npp'jiiled  to  Fitzurfe  himfelf,  as  hav- 
ing been  prefent.  But  that  gentleman  conftantly 
d.iied  that  he  had  heard  it,  or  any  thing  Hke  it, 
iiiid  urged  the  great  iinprobabihty  that  the  king 
Ihouki  have  conlcnted  to  give  up  liis  fiicrds  to 

Biekei's 
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Becket's  revenge  for  what  they  did  by  hisr  orders,  a.  d.  1170. 
And  certainly,  if   it  was  true,  one  cannot  but 
Wonder,  that  the  archbifhop  fhould  not  have  men- 
tioned it  in  any  one  of  his  letters,  and  particularly 
in  the  f^ccount  which  he  wrote  to  the  pope  of  allv.^Ep«ft45. 
that  pafled  on  that  day !   The  words  he  repeated  v.^^AppewJ. 
there,  as  fpoken  by  Henry,  even  admitting  that 
they  werfc  given  without  any  exaggeration,  would 
not  authorife  the  conftruftion  he  now  put  upon  k 

them.  But  that  he  himfelf  did  not  believe  he  had 
fuch  a  permiflion  appears  from  the  apprehenfions 
he  expreft  to  hisHolinefs,  in  a  fubfcquent  letter,v.Epift.5t. 
of  the  offence  that  he  (hould  give  to  the  king  by**  T* 
thefe  ads,  and  from  the  extraordinary  care  he  took 
to  conceal  his  intention  till  after  he  had  performed 
it. 

Their  convcrfation  concerning  this  matter  being  vid  auih. 
ended,  the  four  knights  declared  to  him,  it  was^^^^p*^"" 
the  king's  command,  that  he  and  all  who  belonged 
to  him  ftiould  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  :  for  that 
neither  he  nor  his  fhould  any  longer  enjoy  the  peace 
he  had  broken.  He  replied,  that  he  would  never 
a^ain  put  the  fea  between  him  and  his  church  :  ad- 
ding, that  it  would  not  have  been  for  the  honour 
of  the  king  to  have  fent  fuch  an  order.  They 
faid,  they  would  prove  that  they  had  broi^ht  it 
from  the  king,  and  urged,  as  a  reaibn  tor  it, 
Becket*s  having  opprobrioufly  call  out  of  the 
church,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own  furious  paf- 
fions,  die  minifters  and  domeftick  fervants  of  the 
king ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have  left  their  exami- 
nation ^d  punifhment  to  the  royal  juftice.  He 
anfwered  with  warmth,  that  if  any  man  whatfbi* 
ever  prefumed  to  infringe  the  laws  of  the  holy  Ro- 
man fee,  or  the  rights  o?  the  church  of  Chrift,  and 
did  not  voluntarily  make  fatisfadion,  he  would  not  ^ 
fpare  fuch  an  offender,  nor  delay  any  longer  to  pro- 
nounce eccleiiaftij:al  cenfurcs  againift  him.    They 

VoL.IL      .         T  t  immediately 
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A-  p.  ii7<J  immediately  rofe  up,  and  going  nearer  tahim  faid, 
"  IVe  give  you  notice  that  you  have  fpohn  to  tke^ril 
"  of  your  bead''  His  anfwer  was,  "  Are  you  come 
"  to  ml  me?'  I  bam  committed  my  caufa  to  tbcfu^ 
^*  pr erne  judge  of  all^  and  am  tberefme  unmoved  at 
cri^'  "  y^^^  threats,  Nxur  are  your  /words,  more  ready  to 
Ceivtiv,  "  Jirike  than  my.  mind  is  tofuffkr  martyrdom,**  At 
Qi>»driiogu$  tligfewords  one  of  them  turned  to  the  ecclefiafticks 
there  prefent,  and  in  the  name  of  die  king  com- 
manded them  to  fecure  the  perfon  of  Becket ;  de- 
claring, they  Ihould  anfiver  for  him,  if  he  efcap- 
ed.  Which,  being  heard  by  him,  he  afked  the 
kni^tp,  "Why  any  of  them  (hould  imagine  he 
**  intended  to  fly !  Neither  for  fear  cf  the  king^  nor 
"  of  any,  man  livings  will  I  (fays  he)  be  driven  to- 
"  //i"^/.  /  come  not  bitber  to  jiy^  but  to  Jiand  the 
"•  malice  of  the  impouSy  and  the  rage  of  affaJJUHsy 
Upon  this,  they  went  out  and  commanded  the 
V  Epiii.  70.  knights  of  his  houfehold,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives, 
vJ'ica^o'^  to  go  with  them,  and  wait  die  event  in  filencc- 
and  tranquillity.  Proclamation  was  likewife  madb 
to  the  fame  efFedb  in  the  city.  After  their  depar^ 
turc  John  of  Salifbury  reproved  the  primate  for 
having  fpoken  to  them  fo  fharply,  and  told  him, 
he  would  have  done  better,  if  he  had  taken  coun- 
vu's.  T.  ft:l  of  his  friends  what  anfwer  to  make.  But  he 
prxftx.tpift  replied,  "There  is  no  want  of  more  counfel.  What 
I  ouglit  to  do  I  well  know.'*  Intelligence  being 
brought  to  him  that  the  four  knights  were  arming, 
hefaid  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  "What  matters 
"  it  ?  let  them  arm."  Ncverthelefs  fome  of  the 
{erviUits-lhut  and  barred  the  abbey-gate:  after 
v.h.icli,  the  monks  who  were  with  him,  alarmed 
at  his  danger,  led  him  into  the  church,  where  the 
t\  enii:g  fervice  was  performing,  by  a  private  way 
througii  the  cloyfters. 

The  knights  v/ere  now  come  before  the  gate  of 

the  abbey,  cU:d  would  have  broke  it  open  with  in- 

.      .  The 
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ftmmcnts  they  had  Isurought  for  that  puipofc :  but  a.  d.  it>- 
Robert  de  Bioc,  to  iJ^iom  the  houfe'  was  better 
known^  Ihewed  them  a  pailage  through  a  window, 
by  which  they  got  in,  and,  not  findi^^g  Becket  in 
any  diamber  01  the  pieJace,  followed  nim  to  the 
cathedral.     When  the  monks  within  faw  them 
coming,  they  haftened  to  lock  the  door ;  but  the 
archbimop  forbad  them  to  doit,    fayirig,  "^^vouadnio. 
**  ought  not  to  make  a  caftle  of  the  church.     It  will  isaJ^qZ^ 
**  protest  us  ft^cieiuly  without  being  /but :  nor  did 
"  I  come  hither  to  rejift^  but  tofufferr     Which  they 
not  regarding,  he  himfelf  opened  the  door,  called 
in  fome  of  the  monks,  who  flood  without,  and 
then  went  up  to  the  high  aJtar. 

The  knights,  finding  no  oWbicle,  rulhed  into 
the  choir,  and,  brandiming  their  weapons  exclaim- 
ed, ** Where  is  Thom«  Becket?  where  is  that 
"  traitor  to  the  king  and  kingdom  ?"  at  which  he 
making  no  anfwer,  they  called  out  more  loudly, 
"  Where  is  the  archbiftiop?"  He  then  turned, 
ajnd  coming  down  the  fteps  of  the  altar,  faid, 
"  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  pried:.  What 
*'  would  you  have  with  met  lam  ready  to  fnffeir 
**  in  the  name  of  h'm  who  redeemed  me  with  bis 

blood.     God  forbid  that  I  Jbould  fly  for  fear  of 
*'  your/words^  or  recede  from  juftice.    They  once 
more  conunanded  him  to  take  off  the  excommuni- 
cation and  fufpenfion  of  the  bifhops.     He  replied, 
**  No  fatisfaftion  has  yet  been  made ;  nor  will  I 
*'  abfolve  them.     Then  (faid  they)  thou  flialt  in- 
"  ftantly  die,  according  to  thy  defert."      ^'  I  am^  p^^ 
*'  ready  to  die  (anfwered  he)  that  tlx  church  mayotimZ' 
*'  obtain  liberty    and  peace  in  my  blood,      But^  in 
**  the  name  of  God^  I  forbid  yon  to  hurt  atty  of  my 
**  people,'^    They  now  rufhed  upon  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  drag  him  out  of  the  church,  with 
an  intention  (as  they  afterwards  declared  them- 
felves)  to  carry  him  in  bonds  to  the  kirg  ;  or,  if 

T  t  z  they 
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A.  D.  1170  they  could  not  do  that,  to  kill  him  in  a  lefs  facred 
V.  Heriber.  placc. '  But  Ht  dinging  faft  to  one  of  the  pillars 
drii '"  ^^^  ^^^  choir,  they  could  not  force  him  from  thence, 
Gri^.      During  the  ftrumle  he  fhook  William  de  Tracey 
fo  roughly,  that  ne  almoft  threw  him  down ;  and 
as  Reginald  Fitzurfe  preft  harder  upon  him  than 
any  of  the  others,  he  thruft  him  away,  and  calkd 
him  pimp.     This  opprobrious  langu^  more  en- 
raged that  violent  man;  he  lifted  up  his  fword 
againft  the  head  of  Becket,  who  then  bowing  his 
neck,  and  joining  his  hands  together,  in  a  poflure 
of  prayer,    recommended  his  own  foul,  and  the 
caufe  of  the  church,  to  God,  and  to  the  faints  of 
that  cathedral.     But  one  of  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury interpofirg  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  blow, 
V.  Edw.     it  was  almoft  cut  off;  and  the  archbiihop  alfo  was 
i^piT'  **'  wounded  in  the  crown  of  his  head.     He  flood  a 
fecond  ftroke,  which  likewife  fell  on  his  head,  in 
the  fame  devout  jpofture,  without  a  motion^  word, 
or  groan :  but,  after  receiving  a  third,  be  fell  prof^ 
•  tate  on  his  face;   and  all  the  accomplices  prdfing 

now  to  a  fhare  in  the  murder,  a  piece  of  his  (kuU 
was  ftruck  off  by  Richard  Brito.  I^ftly,  Hugh 
the  fubdeacon,  who  had  joiiied  himfelf  to  them  at 
Canterbury,  fcooped  out  the  brains  of  the  dead 
archbifhop  with  the  point  of  a  fword,  and  fcatter- 
cd  them  over  the  pavement. 

Thus  in  tlie  fifty  third  year  of  his  age,  was  af- 
faflinated  Thomas  Becket ;  a  man  of  great  talents, 
of  elevated  thoughts,  and  of  invincible  courage  ; 
but  of  a  mod  violent  and  turbulent  fpirit ;  excef- 
fively  palTionate,  haughty,  and  vain-glorious ;  in 
his  rcfolutions  i  flexible,  in  his  refentments  im- 
placable. It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of 
a  wilful  and  premeditated  perjury ;  that  he  oppofed 
neceflary  courfe  of  publick  juftice,  and  aded  in 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  laws  which  he 
had  moft  folemnly  acknowledged  and  confirmed  : 


ror^ 
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nor  is  it  lefe  evident,  that,  during  the  heat  of  this  ^•^•'' 70" 
difpute,  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree  ungrateful 
to  a  very  kind  mafter,  whofe  confidence  in  him 
had  been  boundlels,  and  who  from  a  private  con- 
dition had  advanced  him  to  be  the  fecond  man  in 
his  kingdom.     On  what  motives  he  afted  can  be 
certainly  judged  of  by  Him  alone,  to  whom  all 
hearts  are  open.     He  might  be  milled  by  the  pre- 
judices of  a  bigotted  age,  and  think  he  was  doing 
an  acceptable  fervice  to  God,  in  contending,  even 
to  death,  for  the  utmoft  excefs  of  ecclefiaftical 
and  papal  authority.    Yet  the  ftrength  of  his  un- 
derftanding  his  converfation  in  courts  and  camps, 
among  perfons  whofe  notions  were  more  free  and 
enlarged,  •the  different  colour  of  his  former  life, 
and  the  fuddennefs  of  the  change  which  feemed  to 
be  wrought  in  him  upon  his  eleftion  to  Canter- 
bury, would  make  one  fufpeft,  as  many  did  in  the 
times  wherein  he  lived,  that  he  only  became  the 
champion  of  the  church  from  an  ambitious  defire 
of  (haringit'spower ;  apower  more  independant  on 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  therefore  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  haughtinete  of  his  mind,  than  that  which 
he  had  enjoyed  a  minifter  of  the  crown.     And  this 
fufpicion  is  encreafed  by  the  marks  of  cunning  and 
falfenefs,  which  are  evidently  feen  in  his  conduft 
on  fome  occafions.     Neither  is  it  impoflible,'  that, 
when  firft  he  affumed  his  new  character,  he  might 
aft  the  part  of  zealot,  merely  or  principally  from 
motives  of  arrogance  and  ambition;  yet,   after- 
wards, being  engaged,  and  inflamed  by  the  contefl^, 
work  himfelf  up  into  a  real  enthufiafm.     The  con- 
tinual praifes  of  thofe  with  whom  he  adted,  the 
honours  done  him  in  his  exile  by  all  the  clergy  of 
France,  and  the  vaaity  which  appears  fo  predo- 
minant in  his  mind  may  have  conduced  to  operate 
fuch  a  charge.     He  certainly  fhewed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  fpirit  as  fervent  as  the  warmed 

enthufiaft*s ; 
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A.  ^  «i7owemhufitft'8i  fudb  aipint  indeed  as  cooftitutes  bemfm^ 
when  it  exe!:t8  itfelf  ia  a  caufe  beneficial  to  man- 
kind. Had  he  defended  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  his 
coundry,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  civil  juftice, 
with  as  much  seal  and  intrepidity  as  he  oppofed 
them,  he  would  have  deferv^  to  be  ranked  with 
thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtues  make  one  eafily 
forget  the  allay  of  fome  natural  tmperfedtions : 
but^  imhappily,  his  good  qualities  were  fb  mifap- 
plied,  that  they  became  no  leis  hurtful  to  the  pub-^ 
lie  weal  of  the  kingdooi^  than  the  worft  of  his 
vices. 
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AGRICULTURE^ 
canon  of  a  fynod  in 
K.  Stephen's  time  in  fa- 
vour or  it,         page,  470 

Aids^  which,  according  to 
GUnTiUe,  the  lord  could 
demand  of  his  vaflab,  of 
three  kinds,  320.  one  of 
them  aboUdied  by  Magna 
Charta,  329.  one  more 
not  mentioned  by  Glaflvil- 
le,  but  which  naturally  a*, 
rofe  from  the  feudal  jninci-' 
pies,  ibid,  more  particulars 
concerning  aids,  330. 5^ i . 

Albemarle^  earl  of,  compelksd 
by  Henry  to  refign  what 
he  occupied  of  me  royal 
demefne,   11. 

Albigen/esj  (hmt  of  them,  bc- 
ing  come  over  to  England, 
are  cenfured  by  a  fynod 
held  at  Oxford,  453. 

Akxatut^r^^^  Vidtor,  rival 
popes,  of  wtiom,  though 
the  latter  was  fiqpported 
Vol.  IL  U 


by  the  emperor  and  the 
northern  potentates,  the 
fbriper,  ^chiefly  throu^ 
the  fevour  and  affiftancc 
of  K.  Henry,  prevails  at 
laft,  119.— 124.  Henry's 
policy  wrong  in  not  fup- 
porting  Viaor,  392.  ^9$^ 
Alexander  denies  two  re* 
quefts  madebyHenry,and 
grants  a  third,  but  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  render  it 


ineflSsdual,  302/ 
encouraged  by 


— :394- 

Louis  le 


j[eune,hc  protefts  Becket^ 
notwithftanding  Henry's 
remonftrance,  418.  gives 
audience  to  the  Englifli 
ambafladors  concerning 
Becket,  422.  refufes  to 
fend  legates  to  E  gland 
to  try  him,  426.  lets  hini 
plead  his  caufe  before  him 
in  perfon,  427.  refolves  to 
fupport  him,  A28.  at  Ma- 
tilda's requeft,  proouta 
an  interview  between  the 
two  kings,  Henry  and 
u  Louis 
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Louis,  4^7.  A  conference 
propofed  between  him  and 
Henry,  but  broken  off,  on 
a  difpute  whether  Becket 
fhould  be  prefent.  He 
goes  from  France  toRome, 
438.  gives  Becket  power 
to  proceed  againft  his  ad- 
verfaries,  468.  promifes 
Henry  to  fend  legates  to 
determine  Becket's  caufe, 
475.-  but  limits  their  com* 
XTuflion  on  the  road,  508. 
his  difcreet  advice  to  Bec- 
ket, 515.  he  fufpends 
Bedcet's  authority  in  Eng- 
land, till  he  had  recovered 
the  royal  favour,  516, 
ReafoDs  of  his  yielding  fo 
far  at  that  time^  518.  he 
apologizes  for  it  to  Becket; 
and  Louis,  yet  perfifts  in 
his  meafures,  520.  being 
provoked  by  feme  expre^ 
fions  of  Henry,  he  fends 
hira  a  threatening  letter, 
547.  refufes  to  tranflate 
Becket  to  another  fee,  55^. 
fends  nuncios  to  Henry  in 
Normandy,  559.  confents 
thai  the  archbifh.  of  York 
fliould  crown  the  yourg 
prince,  584.  His  double 
dealingin  that  niatter,586. 
remarkable  words  in  the 
mandate,59o.hecommifri- 
ons  die  archbifh.  of  Rouen 
and  the  bilhop  of  Nevers  to 
conclude  an  agreement  be- 


E    X. 

twecn  Henry  and  Becket, 
602,-604.  threatensHen- 
ry  and  his  dominions  with 
excommunication  and  in- 
terdid,if  he  did  not  make 
peace,  627.  after  that  was 
made,  he  enforces  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  by  new  maa- 
dales,  628-629. 

j4l/red^  kmgj  increafes  the 
maritimeforceofEngland^ 
175.  a  northern  trade,  one 
of  the  objedtsof  his  atten- 
tion; he  employs  naviga- 
tors to  defcribe  the  coafts, 
inhabitants,  andfilheries 
of  the  north,  tb^r^.  laws 
pf  his,  concerning  (laves,. 
275.  author  of  the  police 
ot  frank-pledge,  277.  a 
patron  of  learning,  346. 

Almoner^  the  pope*s,  prevails 
with  Becket  tamakefome 
conceflions,  380. 

Anfelniy,  his  being  canonized 
is  propofed  at  the  council 
of  Rheims,  373.  his  con- 
dud  and  Becket's  com-^ 
pared,  471. 

Apparel  J  the  mode  of  it  in 
England  before  and  after 
theConqueft,.  360, — 361. 

Appeals  to  Rome,,  367.  394. 
fee  Becket yHenry, 

Aqukaine^  an  infurredlioa 
there  crufhed  in  its  firft 
beginning  by  Henry, 525* 
his  prefence  there  required 
again  upon  a  like  occafion,. 
558.  Arnndely 
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Arundel^  earl  of,  his  Toothing 
fpccch  to  the  pope,  asam- 
baifador  in  Becket's  affair, 
424.  meeting  with  a  deni- 
al, he  alters  his  cone,  427. 
condudts  ^the  young  prin- 
cefe  of  England  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony  her  Huflband, 

537- 
Auvergne^    being  a    fief  of 

Aquitaine,    and  the  earl 

thereof  having  appealed  to 

Henr>',  he  leads  an  army 

thither,  and  does  him  juf- 

tice,  485. 

B. 

Baronies^  rule  of  fucceffion  in 
them  and  in  earldoms,  225. 
Barons,  how  originally 
created,  231.  fervices  re- 
quired of  them,  234.  had 
more  or  fewer  knightV 
fees  under  them,  ibid,  fee 
Nobility^  Tenure. 

Barre^  Richard,  envoy  from 
Henry  to  the  pope,  584. 

Baffet^  Richard,  and  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  joint  (herifFs  of 
eleven  counties,  236. 

Battle-abbey^  in  imitation  of 
the  charter  granted  to  that 
morlaftery  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  others,  efpeci- 
ally  the  more  ancient,  en- 
deavoured to  free  them- 
felves  from  the  epifcopal 
jurifdidtion,  ^55, 

Beauchampj     William     dc. 
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(herifF  of  Worcefterftiire, 
and  three  other  counties, 

237- 
Beckett   Thomas,    raifed  to 

the  office  of  the  king's 
chancellor,  20.  Account 
of  his  birth,  education,  and 
firft  negociations,  20,  21. 
He  was  the  firft  Enelilh- 
man  raifed  to  any  high  of- 
fice in  church  or  ftate, 
fince  the  reign  of  W.  the 
Conqueror,  and  why,  23. 
a  conftant  companion  of 
the  King,  31.  his  perfonal 
accomplifhments,  ibid,  he 
manages  the  marriage- 
treaty  between  the  young 
prince  and  the  king  of 
France's  daughter,  88. 
the  fplendid  appearance  he 
made  on  that  occafion,  89. 
he  advifes  Henry  to  be- 
fiege  Touloufe,  in  hopes 
of  his  taking  the  king  of 
France  prifoner,  i  o  i ,  1 02 . 
his  fervices  and  exploits  in 
the  war,  106.  107.  Hen- 
ry's reafons  for  pronioting 
him  to  the  archbifhoprick 
of  Canterbury,  and  his 
own  conduft  relative  to 
that  affair,  142.  148.  The 
education  ot  the  young 
prince  is  entrufted  to  him, 
146.  he  is  eledted  archbi- 
Ihop,  149.  great  change 
in  his  manner  of  life  there- 
upon, 368,  369.  fends 
U  u  2  bacif 
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back  the  great  feal  to  Hen- 
ry, then  in  Normandy, 
gyo.  is  coolly  received  by 
iiim  at  his  coming  to  Eng- 
land, and  required  to  give 
up  alfo  his  archdeaconry, 
ibid,  goes  to  the  council  of 
Rheims,  where  extraordi- 
nary honours  are  paid  him 
by  the  pope,  371.  372. 
fpirit  of  that  meeting,  iiid. 
at  his  return,  he  fets  up 
claims  to  feveral  lan^s  pof- 
fefled  by  barons,  and  by 
the  King  himfelf,  as  hav- 
ing been  alienated  from 
the  church,  373.  excom- 
municates ^e  of  the  king's 
tenants  without  acquaint- 
ing him  with  it,  374.  re- 
fufes  to  yield  up  criminal 
ecclefiafticks  to  the  fecular 
judicature,  375.  oppofes 
the  reformation  intended 
by  Henry  -,  proceedings 
thereupon.  The  king 
takes  from  him  the  govern- 
ment of  hio  fon  and  the 
cuftodyofthecaftles,  377. 
378.  Intelligence  given 
to  him  (Becket)  by  the 
bifhop  of  Lifieux,  il^id. 
He  continues  his  oppoiiti- 
on  to  the  king's  demand, 
but  at  lall  gives  it  up  at 
the  perfuafion  of  the  pope's 
almoner,  3 So.  Promifes 
to  oblerve  the  cuftoms  of 
the  kingdom  witliout  any 


referve,  384.  Proceedings 
at  Clarendon  and  his  be- 
haviour there,  386.— 391. 
obfervations  thereon,  ibid. 
to  p.  392.      He  fecretly 
obtains  abfolution  from  the 
pope  for  what  he  had  done, 
393.  having  failed  in   an 
attempt  to  go  out  of  the 
land,    he  openly  oppofes 
the  laws  enadted  at  Claren- 
don, 395.   refiifes  to  ap- 
pear in  die  King's  court, 
whether  he  was  cited  by 
John  the  King's  marefchal, 
2^6.    Proceedings  againft 
him  at  Northampton,  and 
his  behaviour  there,  396. 
397.  he  flies  from  thence. 
Particulars  of  his    flight 
till  his  landing  near  Gra- 
velines,   408.   415.     Ob- 
fervations on  the  proceed- 
ings againfl:  him  at  Nor- 
thampton, 417.     Account 
of  what  happened  to  him 
in     travelling    from    the 
place  where  he  landed  to 
the  abbey  of  St.   Bcrtin, 
415.    416.      He   has  an 
interview     with    Richard 
de  Lucy,    at   St.   Omers, 
419.  goes  from  thence  in- 
to France,  420.  arrives  at 
Soi(rons,and  receives  d  vifit 
from  Louis,  427.  goes  to 
pope  Alexander   at  Sens, 
ibid,  pleads  his caufe  before 
him,  and  complains  of  the 
coiifli- 
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conftitutionsof  Clarendon, 
428,  (^c.  offers  to  refign 
his  fee  to  the  pope,     rfis 
refignationisnot  accepted, 
he  retires  to  the  abbey  of 
Pontigni,  42 1.— 432.  writes 
letters      of      admonition 
and  commination  to  the 
King,  459.    fufpends   the 
bilhop  of  Salifbury,  ^60. 
watches  three  nights  in  a 
church  at  Soiffons  before 
the  fhrines  of  faints  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  pre- 
pare for  his  fpiritual  com- 
bat, 469.  having  excom- 
municated feveral  princi- 
pal perfons,  and  intending 
to     excommunicate     the 
king,  the  Englifh  bifliops 
and  clergy  appeal  agaiiH 
him   to    the  pope,    472. 
hearing  that  the  king  had 
obtained  legates  from  the 
pope,  in  oppofition  to  his 
legantine  power,he  prevails 
with  the  latter  to  make  the 
grant  of  little  effed,  483. 
he  embarafles  their  nego- 
tiation,   504.    refufes    to 
meet  them  on  the  borders 
of  Henry's  foreign  territo- 
ries,   though  promifed  a 
fafe-condudt,  506.  his  re- 
port of  this  affair  t;o  the 
pope,    and  complaints  a- 
gainft  the  King,  509. 512. 
IS  much  diftrefled  by  being 
called  upon  again  to  make 


up  his  pecuniary  accounts 
with  Henry,  and  writes  to 
the  pope,  515.  fubmits 
himfelf  to  his  fovereign  at 
the  inftance  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  with  certain 

claufes,     543. ^544. 

threatens  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities with  Henry,    as 
foon  as  the  reftraint  laid 
upon   him    by    the   pope 
(hould  be  expired,  550^— 
554.    his  petition  fent  to 
the  King  at  St.  Denys,  and 
the  King's  anfwer,  566,- 
567.  afecond  petition,  and 
the  anfwer,  568.  he  (lands 
out  with  the  King  about 
the  formality  of  the  kifs  of 
peace,    570.  exclaims  a- 
gainft  the  pope's  concefli- 
ons  to  his  prejudice,  589. 
beftirs  himfelf,    too  late, 
to  prevent  the  prince's  co- 
ronation by  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  and  his  chagrin 
on   that  account,    600.— 
infifts     ftill      with      the 
legates  on  the  King's  kifs, 
606.   and  with  difficulty 
confents  to  come  to  the 
conference,  609.  his  nar- 
rative,  in  a  letter  to  the 
pope,  of  the  circumftances 
of  the  reconciliation,  610. 
611,  his  behaviour  after- 
wards, 61 1,612, 613, 614. 
while  accepting  peace,  he 
carries   refentments   with 
him 
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him  to  England,  630.  ibid, 
is  particularly  mortified  by 
the  King's  appointing  John 
of  Oxford  to  condudl  him 
thither,  631.  receives  in- 
telligence of  threats  againft 
his  hfe,  ibid,  fee  alfo,  632. 
his  landing  at  Sandwich, 
and  triumphant  reception 
at  Canterbury,  633,-634. 
refufes  to  take  off  the  ex- 
communication laid  on  fe- 
veral  bifhops,  635,  636. 
his  fermon  and  other  adls 
on  Chriftmas-day,  637,— 
638.  his  converfation  with 
the  four  kinghts,  S^g-,  640. 
his  behaviour  under  the 
aflault  in  the  cathedral 
church,  where  he  is  aflafli- 
nated,  643,  644.  His 
charafter,  644,  645. 

Blois.  William  de,  dying, 
Henry  procures  a  match 
between  his  daughter  and 
the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, and  thus  ferves  both 
houfes,  113. 

Blois^  the  earl  of,  mediates 
with  Louis  in  behalf  of 
Henry,  597.  fpme  difputes 
between  Henry  and  him 
adjufted,  609. 

Blois^  Peter  of,  an  author  in 
Henry's  time,  commen^-r 
^d,  350. 

BoC'lavd^  what  ?  269. 

Bohun^  Humphrey  de,  con- 
ftable  pf  England  in  right 


of  his  wife,  danghter  of 
Milo,   earl  of   Hereford, 

Boulogne^  the  earl  of,  takes 
up  arms  againfl  Henry  on 
account  orthe  earldom  of 
Mortagne,  but  is  pacified 
by  an  annual  penfion,  496, 

497- 
Bretagne^  the   fucceflion   to 

to  that  dutchy  becoming 

difputable  upon  the  death 

of  Conan  le  Gros,  a  train 

of    circumflances     gives 

Henry  at  laft  the  right  of 

decidmg     it,      84,      93. 

Through  the  marriage  of 

his  third  /on  Geoffry  to  the 

then  duke*s  daughter,   he 

obtains  the  government  of 

it  to  himfelf,    457.    fup- 

preflcp      an     infurreftion 

there,     486.    his    fon    is 

eftablifhcd  in  that  dutchy, 

Brijtol^  its  great  commerce 
taken  notice  of  by  W. 
of  Malmfbury,  188. 

Brito^  Richard,  638. 

Brac^  Ranulphde,  threatens 
Bccket,  622.  attempts  to 
fearch  his  papers  at  his 
landing,  633.  the  four 
knights  confult  with  him, 
^Z9^ 


Cambridge^  ftateof  it  in  thofe 
times,  352,  iSZ^  '  j 
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CanofpJaw^  adigeftofitpub- 
liftied  by  Gratian,  a  Bene- 
didine  monk  at  Botogne  : 
account  of  that  work,  279. 

Canutus^  nionk  of  Canterbu- 
ry, abridged  Pliny,  349. 

Caftle-guard^  a  fpecies  of 
knight's  fervice,  196. 

Ceorlsy  272. 

Champagne^  earl  of,  his 
icheme  to  promitethe  e- 
lidtion  of  Vldtor  to  the  pa- 
pacy, 139. 

Chancellor  of  England,  the 
nature  of  his  office  in  Hen- 
ry IPs  time,  25. 

Q>andos^  Sir  J^n,  made 
knight  banneret  by  the 
Black  Prince,  264^ 

Charters^  granted  to  towns, 
the  import  of,  and  mo- 
tives to  them,  317, 

Chaumont^  a  caftle  and  maga- 
zine of  Louis  in  the  French 
Vexin,  burnt  by  Henry, 

485. 
"Cbefter^  an  earldom  palatine, 

2^3- 
Cbefier^  earl  of,  excommunir 

cated  by  Becket's  order, 

548. 
Cbicbejier^  bifhop  of,    repn- 

manded   by    Henry,    for 

pleading  the  papal  againfl 

the  royal  authority,    144. 

145.    is  the  only  prelate 

wno  agrees  to  obferve  the 

>   ttctent  cuftoms  and  laws 

!  realm,  without  the 


faving  claufe  propofed  by 
Becket,  37*8.  endeavours 
to  peifuade  Becket  to  fub- 
tnit,  380.  in  the  name  Af 
the  clergy  renounces  to 
him,  and  cites  him  to  apr 
pear  before  the  pope,  404. 
ipeaks  before  the  pope,  as 
the    King's    ambaflfador, 

Cinque-prts^  £^  Ships. 

Ofiertian  monks  how  nume- 
rous, 354. 

Cities  and  boroughs,  ftate  of 
them  in  thofedays,  319,— 

Civil  laWy  account  of  it  in 
that  age,  and  particularly 
how  far  it  prevailed  in 
England,  279, — 281. 

Clarendon^^  parliament  called 
to  meet  there,  to  fix  the 
rights  of  the  crown  and 
cuftoms  of  the  realm,  a  8 1 . 
which  the  laity  immediate- 
ly fwore  to,  382.  and  the 
clergy  at  laft  complied 
alfo,  384.  fixteen  of  thefe 
conftitutions  related  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  matters,  386. 
ten  of  which  are  fpecified, 
387,— 3&9.  alfo  the  other 
lix,  429.  how  treated  by 
pope  Alexander,  430.  fee 
alfo, 

Cologne^  archbifliopof,  comes 
to  England  as  ambaflador 
from  the  emperor,  448. 
Henry's  letter  to  him  after 
after  his  departure,  449. 

Uu  4  he 


6s6 

he  comes  again  as  ambaf- 
fador  in  the  fame  afifair, 

537- 
Cmmon   law^   account  of  it 

from  the  times  of  the  firft 

Saxon   kings  to  thofe  of 

Henry  II.  289 — 292. 

Conan  le  Petit ^  becomes  duke 

of  Bretagne  by  means  of 

Henry,  91.  is  relieved  by 

that  prince  from  a  rebellion 

raifed    againft   him,    but 

goes  into  retirement, 'and 

cedes  the  dutchy  to  Henry, 

whofe  third  fon  had  been 

efpoufed  to  his  daughter, 

457- 
Conftahlc  of  England,  his  au- 
thority   and  jurifdii^ion, 

Cornage^  what?  197. 

Cormvally  Reginald  earl  of, 
raifes  an  army  againft 
Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  151. 

Counties^  each  an  earldom, 
234.  how  far  the  earl  re- 
mained eovernor  of  the 
county  aher  the  Conqueft, 
234.  each  county  divided 
jntohundreds  and  tythings, 
277.  each  of  thefe  how 
made  afliftant  to  the  exe- 
cution of  juftice,  ibid. 

Comities^  the  three  northern 
of  Etigland,  reclaimed  from 
the  Ki^jg  of  Scotland,  36. 
fte  alfo^535,  si&. 

Crf/wn-laiids^  alienated  by 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  but 
refumed  by  Hcnrv  II.  o, 
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QimminSj  John^  ambaflador 
from  Henry  to  the  empe- 
ror,  421.  fent  to  Alexan- 
der with  Radulf  de  Tam- 
worth  and  John  of  Oxford. 
He  and  Radulf  de  Tam- 
worth  procure  for  Henry 
all  the  letters,  which  Beck- 
et  had  written  to  the  pope 
againft  him,  or  which  other 
perfons  had  written  in  fa- 
vour of  Beckett  474. 

D. 

Ddnegeldy  meant  at  firft  mo- 
ney given  to  the  Danes,  af- 
terwards  money  to  build 
(hips  to  refift  them,  177. 

Decretum^  fee  Gratian. 

Demefne^  ancient,  of  the 
crown.    See  Royal  revenue. 

Difian^  an  infurredtion  there 
quelled  by  Henry,  530. 

DombeCy  the  book  fo  called, 
289. 

Dome/day-book,  27i.occafion 
of  its  being  made,  and  na- 
ture of  it,  272,  £s?r. 

E. 

Eadmer^  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, an  hiftorian,  347. 

Earh^  had  always  a  barony 
annexed,  227.  value  and 
extent  of  their  poffeflions, 
228.  their  power,  231.  dif- 
ference between  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  earls,  ibid,  ti- 
tular earls  created  by  Ste- 
phcDj 
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phen,  deprived  of  their  ti- 
tles by  H.  II.  232. 

Eleanor^  King  Hem  y's  queen, 
comes  over  with  him  to 
England,  3.  did  not  poiibn 
Rofamond,  1 60.  left  by  him 
regent  of  Maine  and  Aqui- 
taine,  at  his  return  to  Eng- 
land from  one  of  his  fo- 
reign expeditions,  4.55. 

Engltft)^  were  admitted  more 
to  places  of  honour  and 
power  under  Henry,  than 
during  the  preceding  Nor- 
man reigns,  24.  Charadter 

,  of  the  ancient  EngIWh,com- 
pared  with  the  Normans, 
according  to  William  of 
Malmfbury,  164.  Reflec- 
tions thereon,  165. 

EJfex^  Henry  de,  hereditary 
ftandard-bearer  of  Eng- 
land, behaves  ftiamefully 
in  an  adtion  againft  the 
Welch,  78.  is  accufed  on 
that  account  by  Robert  de 
Montfort,  whereupon  a 
duel  enfues,  in  which  he  is 
vanquilhed,  82.  by  the 
clemency  of  the  king,  is 
permitted  to  live  a  monk 
in  the  abbey  of  Reading. 
His  honours  and  lands  are 
forfeited,  ibid. 

Elbelredj  abbot  of  Rivaux,  an 
author  in  Stephen's  time, 

348- 
Eudoy  earl  of  Pontieure,  has 

pretenfions  to  the  dutchy 


of  Bretagne,  90.  upon  a 
fecret  treaty  with  Louis, 
he  renews  them,  but  is  de- 
feated by  Henry,  529, 5  ao. 
deprived  of  feveral  of  ni« 
honours,  ibid. 

Evereux^  Simon  de  Montfort^ 
earl  of,  affiftant  to  Henry 
in  his  defign  upon  Tou- 
loufe,  106.  who,  in  return, 
provides  for  his  fafety,.and 
makes  certain  ftipulations 
for  his  benefit  in  the  treaty 
concluded,  108. 

Exchequer^  the  methods  of 
accounting  there,  fettled 
by  William  the  Conqueror, 
336.  power  and  dignity  of 
that  court,  ibid.  Payments 
from  thence  for  the  king's 
ufe  on   various  accounts, 

334»  ?i5' 
Exeter^  it  sgreat  traffic  noted 

by  W.  ofMalmlbury,  1 88. 


Feudal-law^  account  of  the 
compilation  publiflied  at 
Milan.  What  authority 
thofe  books  obtained  in 
England,  278,  279.  origin 
and  different  dates  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  279 — 283. 

Feudal  Conjlitution^  account 
of  it  in  England  during 
the  times  treated  of  in  this 
work,  with  obfervations 
upon  it,  188 — 244.  fee 
alfo  261,  263,  264,  307. 
Feudal 
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Feudal  military  tenures,  ac- 
count of  them  as  fettled 
in  England  after  the  Nor- 
mans came  in,  190—- 225. 
Good  and  evil  arifing  from 
them,  ibid. 

Fines ^  327,  abufes  therein, 
328,  329. 

Fitz-Jobn^  Eiiftace,  and  Ro- 
bert de  Courcy,  flain  in 
fighting  with  the  Welch, 

77- 
KtZ'Urfe^  Reginald,  he,  and 

three  other  knighs,  fet  out 
on  a  rafh  enterprize  againft 
Becket,    638.    they    firft 
come  unarmed,    and  -en- 
deavour to  perfuade  him 
to  take  off  the  cenfurcs 
from  the  bifliops,  or  elfe 
quit  the  kingdom,  6^^ — 
641.    he   refufing  either, 
they  come  again   armed, 
and  aflaffinate  him,  643. 
FiiZ'Walter^    Milo,    earl    of 
Hereford,  faves  the  fifter 
of  the  earlof  Chefter  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Welch,  64.  The  young 
earl,    his  (on,  obliged   to 
give  up  the  caftles  he  had 
belonging  to  the  crown, 

Flanders^  the  count  and  coun- 
tefs  of,  going  to  the  holy 
land,  choofe  Henry  to  be 
proteftor  of  their  domi- 
nions, which  adds  to  his 
power,  34. 


Flandersy  Thcodoric  earl  of, 
articles  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Henry  and  him, 
498,  499. 

FJemtngSy  lent  by  Henry  I.  to 
fettle  about.  Tenby  and 
Haverford-weft  in  Wales^ 
5^.  more  fent  thither  by 
Henry  II.  74.  attacked  by 
Rhees  ap  GryfFyth,  438. 

Fhrencey  of  Worcefter,  an 
hiftorian,  347. 

Foliot^    Gilbert,    biftiop    of 
Hereford,  and  afterwards 
of  London,  a  paflage   in 
his  letter  to  Becket,  142. 
he  complains  of  the  fcu- 
tage  laid   on  the  clergy, 
IA5.  oppofes  the  eledlion 
ot  Becket  with  extraordi- 
nary  firmnefs,    149.    his 
fpeech  before  the  poi>e  in 
behalf  of  the  King,  42?. 
writes  a  memorable  letter 
to  Becket,  462 — ^464.  be- 
ing   excommunicated    by 
him,  the  King  and  feverai 
others  intercede  in  his  fa- 
vour, with  great  teftimo- 
nies  to  his  honour,  550, 
ibid,  but  none  of  the  bi- 
(hops,  except  his  fellow- 
fufFerer,  the  bilhop  of  Sa- 
lilbury,  ventures  to  appeal 
to  the  pope  in  the  cafe, 
554.  the  pope  orders  him 
to  be  abfolved,  and  fpeaks 
hor.ourably   of  him,  590. 
excommunicateshim  again 
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on  falfe  fusgeftions,  624. 
he  goes  to  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  implore  his  aid, 
638. 

Forfeiture  of  fiefs,  206. 

J'augeresyh^ionde,  gi.  raifes 

,  a  rebellion  againft  Conan 
duke  of  Bretagne,  after 
he  had  been  the  inftrument 
of  advancing  him,  45*7. 
is  defeated  by  Henry,  ibid. 

Frankalmoign^  a  tenure  pecu- 
liar to  ecclefiafticks,  266. 
duties  required  by  it,  ibid. 

Frank-pledge^  the  inftitu- 
tion,  nature  and  ufe  of  it, 
278. 

Frederic  Barbarojfa^  emperor 
of  Germany,  calls  a  coun- 
cil at  Pavia,  and  efpoufes 
the  part  of  Viftor  as  can- 
didate for  the  papacy,  u  7. 
another  is  held  by  him  at 
Lodi  about  the  fame  af- 
fair, 121.  and  a  meeting 
is  propofed  at  St.  Jean  de 
Laone,  between  him  and 
Louis  on  that  fubjedt,  1 30, 
131.  caufeswhy  it  failed, 
and  confequences  thereof, 
132 — 138.  in  encamp- 
ments and  fieges,  he  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  166.  con- 
ftitution  made  by  him  con-r 
cerning  feuds,  230.  why 
he  advanced  men  of  low 
birth  to  knighthood,  254, 
Jac  commits  to  writing  fonie 


part  of  the  feudal  law,  y 
is  a  favourer  of  the  civil 
law,  and  carries  his  claims 
as  emperor  too  high,  284, 
285.  fends  an  ambaflador, 
and  propofes  a  confederacy 
with  Henry,  453.  comes 
into  Lombardy  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  500. 
is  crowned  at  Rome  by  the 
anti-pope,  ibid,  foon  after- 
wards his  army  is  much 
weakened  by  a  peftilential 
fever,  ibid,  which  obliges 
him  to  retire  into  Lom- 
bardy in  great  diftrefs,  501 . 
A  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication and  dcpofition  is 
paft  againft  him  by  Alex- 
ander, which  caufes  moft 
of  the  cities  in  Lombardy 
to  revolt  from  him,  ibid. 
He  is  driven  out  of  Italy, 
and  efcapes  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, 51J.  Alexander's 
fentence  of  depofition  a- 
gainft  him  difregarded  in 
Germany,  ibid,  he  fends 
another  very  fplendid  em- 
bafly  to  Henry,  537. 

G. 

Geoffry^  King  Henry's  bro- 
ther, why  Henry  did  not 
refign  to  him  the  earldorrs 
of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  according  to  his 
father's  will,  28.  he  rebels 
againft  that  prince,  and 
lofcs 
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k)fes  his  three  caflles  of 
Mirebeau,  Chinon,  and 
Loudon.  Henry  leaves  him 
the  lands  belonging  to  thofe 
caftles,  and  alligns  him  a 
penfion,  30,  31.  alfifted  by 
Henry  in  regard  to  the 
earldom  of  Nantes,  85. 
dies,  86. 
Geoffry^  Henry's  third  fon, 
contracted  to  the  daughter 
of  Conan  le  Petit,  456.  be- 
comes duke  of  Bretagne, 

557- 
Gerardy  fee  Alhigenfes. 

Giraldns  Cambrenfis^  349. 

Glanville^  chief  juftitiary  of 

England  under  Henry  II. 

203.  his  treatife  of  laws, 

204,  205,  206,  207.  ^c, 
286.  the  moft  ancient  of 
our  law  books  now  extant, 
288. 

Grand  and  petit  fergeanty^ 
what?  245,  246. 

Gratia)!^  his  decretum,  279. 

Grati'an  and  Vivian,  nuncios 
from  the  pope,  come  to 
Henry  ia  Normandy  ; 
Gratian's  faying  to  that 
king ;  they  yield  fome 
points  to  him,  f^c;g,  but 
other  difiicuhies  arifmg, 
the  conference  is  broke  oif. 
Hcnr\'s  language  frights 
thcin  ir.to  more  complaii- 
iirxe.  Tliey  ablblve  his 
kivants;  but  juft  after- 
wiwd:^  complain  of  him  to 


the  pope,  as  if  he  altered 
the  agreement,  560,  561. 
difcuffion  of  that  tranfac- 
tion,  562,  563-  ^hey  pre- 
pare to  return  into  Italy, 
565.  Vivian  is  recalled 
by  Henry,  iiid.  he  tries 
to  foften  Becket  and  bring 
him  to  approve  of  his  re- 
turn, but  in  vain,  ibid,  fends 
him  a  copy  of  Henry*s  of- 
fer, and  entreats  him  to 
attend  on  a  conference  be- 
tween that  king  and  Louis, 
ibid,  being  diflatisfied  with 
Henry's  proceeding,  he 
refufes  to  meddle  any  more 
in  the  negotiation,  568. 
Grentefmeinil^  Hugh,  baron 
of  Hinkley,  fenefchal  in 
Henry  Ts  time,  241. 

H. 

Henry  II.  hears  of  the  death 
of  Stephen,  but  will  not 
haftePi  to  E  gland,  till  he 
has  firft  compoicd  the  af- 
fairs of  Normandy,  I,  2. 
confers  with  his  mother, 
happy  agreement  between 
them,  2.  fummons  a  coun- 
cil of  the  barons  and  pre- 
lates of  Normandy,  and 
confides  to  his  mother  the 
government  of  that  dutchy, 
3.  is  detained  a  month  at 
Barheur  by  contrary  winds, 
puts  to  fea  in  fuch  weather, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  (hip- 
***"■        wreck ; 
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wreck  ;  but  efcapes  and 
lands  in  the  New  Foreft, 
ibid,  welcomed  as  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country,  4. 
crowned,  toget^ier  with  bs 
que^n,  ibid,    his  condudt 
with  regard  to  his  corona- 
tion-oath,   and  the  oaths 
to  be  taken  to  him :  what 
meafures  he  obferved  to- 
wards reftoring  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  realm,  and 
union  among  his  fubjedts, 
ibid,  he  meets  his  parlia- 
ment, and  in  performance 
of  the  treaty  of  Winchef- 
ter,  immediately  fends  a- 
way  the  foreign  troops  left 
by   Stephen,  6.    and  de- 
molilhes  thecaftles  eredted 
in  the  late  reign,  8.  pro- 
fecutes  W.  de  rcverel  for 
the  murder  of  the  carl  of 
Chefter,  in  purfuance  of 
.  the  above  treaty,  he  re- 
fumes    crown-lands    and 
poffeffions  which  Stephen 
had  alienated,  8,  9.  where- 
in he  meets  with  great  dif- 
ficulties,   but    furmounts 
them  by  firmnefs  and  cle- 
mency, 9,  10.  he  calls  a 
parliament  at  Wallingford, 
which  fettles  the  fucceflion 
upon  his  eldeft  fon,  and  in 
cafe  of  the  death  of  that 
prince  on  his  fecond,  14. 
confirms  to  his  people  the 
charter  of  King  Henry  I. 


16.  looks  after  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  laws,  and 
good  order  of  the  kingdom, 
ibid,  makes  a  wife  choice 
of  his  minifters,   18.    an 
account  of  thefe,  and  of 
the  reafons  upon  which  he 
chofe  them,  18—25.  ex- 
cludes the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  from    all    power, 
and  why,  ibid,   orders  all 
that  prelate*s  caftles  to  be 
demolirtied,  on  his  leaving 
the  realm  without  permit 
fion  from  him,  26.  lets  him 
retiira,    but  confines  him 
to  his  epifcopal  duties,  ibid. 
does  homage  to  Louis  for 
his  fiefs  in  France,  27,  28. 
applies  to  the  pope,  for  a 
difpenfation,  to  releafchim 
from  his  oath  to  obferve 
his  father's  will  with  regard 
to  the  three  earldoms  of 
Anjou,    Touraine,      and 
Maine,  which  he  obtains, 
28,29.  Kis  brother  Geof- 
fry  rebelling  on  that  ac- 
count, he  takes  from  him 
his  caftles,  but  leaves  him 
an  honourable  maintenance 
in  lands  and  money,  30. 
Obliges    the   nobility    of 
Gafcony  and  Guienne  to 
give  him  hoftagcs,  33.  is 
made   regent  of  Flanders 
and  Vermandois,  34.  re- 
covers the  three  northern 
counties  from  the  king  of 
Scotland, 
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Scotland,  and  makes  that 
prince  acknowledj^e  him- 
felf  his  vaflal  for  Lothian, 
but  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fers on  him  the  earldom 
of  Huntington,  36,  37. 
ftrengthens  the  Flemim 
colony  in  South  Wales,  by 
fending  thither  fome  of 
Stephen's  mercenaries, 
whom  he  drove  out  of 
England,  ^a.  makes  war 
on  the  Welch,  75.  76.  falls 
into  an  ambuicade,  Mrhere 
his  life  is  in  great  danger, 
but  repdls  the  enemy,  and 
changes  th^  plan  of  the 
war,  by  means. of  which, 
and  by  his  kindnefs  to 
Rhees  ap  Gryffyth,  the 
prince  of  South  Wales,  he 
gains  an  honourable  pMce, 
8  r .  appoints  the  lifts  for  a 
duel  between  Henry  de 
Eflex,  his  conftable,  and 
Robert  de  Montfort,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treafon  a- 
gainft  the  former  for  his 
cowardly  behaviour  in  the 
war  againll  the  Welch  ; 
mitigates  the  doom  of  the 
va^quifhed,  82.  Receives 
homage  at  Cheilcr,  from 
Malcolm  the  third,  king 
of  Scotland,  for  the  licts 
that  priiice  held  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  favi.ig  to 
all  his  royal  dignities,  82. 
holds  his  court,  not  in  the 


city,  butfuburbs  of  Lin- 
coln, at  the  Chriftmas  fefti- 
val,  out  of  regard  to  an 
ancient  fiiperftition  in  the 
people,  83.  an  inftance  of 
his  contemning  the  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  Welch,  tho* 
he  paid  this  regard  to  thofe 
of  his  Enghfh  fubjeds, 
ibtd.  %/L,  he  reftores  the 
coin  of  his  kingdom  to  it's 
due  weight  and  finenefs, 
ibid,  he  goes  over  to  Nor- 
mandy, and  fupports  his 
brother  GeofFry  in  the 
dominion  of  Nantes  againft 
Conan,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
85,  86.  on  the  death  of 
GeofFry  he  fucceeds  to  that 
dominion,  ibid,  to  prevent 
the  king  of  France  from 
difputing  his  claim  to  it, 
he  propofes  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  his  cldeft 
fon  Henry,  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Louis  by  his 
fecond  wife,  which  Louis 
gladly  accepts,  87,  88.  He 
is  invited  to  Paris  by 
Louis,  where  he  obtains 
from  that  prince  an  appro- 
bation of  his  title  to 
Nantes,  and  a  commiflion 
to  judge  arid  determine 
the  difpute  between  Conan 
and  Eudo,  earl  of  Pon- 
tieurc,  upon  the  right  to 
the  dukedom  of  Bretagne, 
90.  Conan  makes  him  a 
ceflion 
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cdSon  of  the  city  and 
earldom  of  Nantes,  and 
he  pafles  fentence  in  his 
favour,  91 .  foon  afterwards 
he  takes  pofleffion  of 
Nantes,  fupprefles  a  revolt 
in  Poitou,  and  returns  into 
Normandy  to  attend  on 
Louis  at  Mont  St.  Michel; 

fains  the  favour  of  that 
ing  by  the  refpedk  he 
(hews  him  on  this  occa- 
fion,  which  he  makes  an 
advantageous  ufe  of  for  his 
greatnefs  in  France,  92, 
g7.  brings  the  earl  of 
Blois  to  yield  to  him  the 
ftrong  cailles  of  Fretteval 
and  Amboife,  which  had 
been  ufurped  from  Anjou, 
and  the  earl  of  Perche,  to 
reftore  two  fortrefles  un- 
juftly  taken  from  his  de- 
mefne  in  Normandy,  con- 
fenting  that  the  latter 
(hould  hold  the  town  of 
Belefme  as  his  vaflal,  g^. 
recovers  all  that  had  been 
alienated,  during  the  late 
civil  war,  from  his  demefne 
in  Normandy,  ibid,  pro- 
mifes  Louis  to  be  his  con- 
federate in  a  holy  war 
againft  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
but  trufts  to  Pope  Adrian 
for  the  preventing  of  that 
prince  from  executing  this 
prqjcdl,  which  was  impro- 
per at  that  time,  and  avaib 


himfelf  of  the  levies  made, 
under  pretence  of  it,  in  all 
his  French  dominions,  to 
revive  and  enforce  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  his  queen  on 
Touloufe,  "J  5—06'  he  forms 
confederacies  for  a  war  on 
this  account,  97,  98.  he 
returns  into  ^gland  toafk 
the  affiftance  of  the  Eng- 
lilh,  98,  99.  holds  a  par- 
liament or  great  council 
on  the  Eafter  feflival,  at 
Worcefter,  upon  which 
occafion  he  and  his  queen 
wore  their  crowns  (as  was 
ufual)  but  when  they  came 
to  the  oblation,  laid  tnem 
down  on  the  altar  and 
vowed  to  wear  them  no 
more,  98.  finds  the  barons 
of  England,  and  all  his 
military  tenants,  ready  to 
affifl  him  in  thewar  againft 
the  earl  of  Touloufe,  98, 
gg.  reafons  for  that  com- 
plai{ance,/fo^/.  he  isattend- 
,  ed  to  it  by  Malcolm,  the 
young  king  of  Scotland, 
100.  finding  that  Louis 
had  thrown  himfelf  into  the 
city  of  Touloufe,  v/ith  a 
refolution  to  defend  it,  he 
abftains  from  attacking  it, 
againft  the  opinion  of  his 
favourite  Eecket,  102, 103. 
reafons  for  this  refolution, 
ibid,  but  he  profecutes  the 
war  with  vigour  and  fuc- 
cefs 
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ceft  in  other  places,   105. 
concludes  a  feoret  treaty 
with  the  earl  of  Evereux, 
which  helps  to  bring  on  a 
truce,   ihid.   106.   he  and 
Louis  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  terms  that  are 
honourable  and  advanta- 
geous to  Henry :  Particu- 
lars   thereof,     108,   109. 
Henry  confents,  after  the 
death  of  William  de  Blois, 
King  Stephen's  fon,  that 
his  filler  Mary,  who  was  a 
nun^  fhould  be  ftolen  out 
of  her  convent  and  mar- 
ried to  the  fecond  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  by 
which  marriage  that  prince 
gains  the  earldom  of  Bou- 
logne ,  though  this  adt  is 
Qppofed  by  Becket,  as  of- 
fecfive    to  religion,  113, 
114.  Henry  makes  a  pro- 
vifion    for    Hamelin,    his 
natural  brother,  by  mar- 
rying him   to  the  widow 
of  W.  de  Blois,   daughter 
and  heirefs  to  W.  de  War- 
ren, earl  of  Surry,  ibid,  he 
concerts    meafures     with 
Louis  on  the    part    they 
fhould  take  in  the  fchifm 
between   two  popes,    18, 
19.  he  ratifies  the  peace 
with  that  king,  but   does 
not  atter.d  the  celebration 
of  his  nuptials  with  a  filler 
of  the  earl  of  Champagne, 


122,  123.  on  his  return 
into  Normandy,  he  cele- 
brates the  form  of  a  mar- 
riage, or  public  and  folemn 
efpoufals  between  his  fon 

.  Henry  and  the  princefs 
Margaret,  by  which  he 
gains  the  Norman  Vexin, 

.  with  three  callles  on  the 
frontter,  12^,  124.  he  is 
jullified  by  the  clear  words 
of  the  late  treaty  from  the 
charge  of  fraud  in  this 
matter,  124.  he  takes  the 
callle  of  Chaumont,  in  the 
county  of  Blois,  from  the 
brother  of  the  French 
queen,  delivers  it  to  one  of 
his  valfals,  who  had  a  claim 
to  it,  and  expecting  a  war 
with  Louis,  llrengthens  his 
territories  with  additional 
fortifications,  and  repairs 
of  the  old  ones,  where 
wanting,  126.  he  alfo builds 
a  palace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rouen,  and  an 
hofpital  for  lepers,  ibid, 
he  does  not  feek  to  fight 
with  Louis,  whei  he  finds 
that  a  battle  is  avoided  by 
that  monarch,  who  had 
made  a  faint  attempt 
againll  his  frontier,  but 
confents  to  a  truce,  during 
which  he  fupprelfes  a  re- 
bellion in  Aquitaine,  and 
takes  Chat  illon  above  Agen, 
1 27.  prefides,  together  with 
Louis, 
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LouiS)  at  the  council  of 
Touloufe.  Does  a  very 
important  fervice  to  that 
monarch  and  Pope  Alex-- 
ander  the  third,  by  aflift-^ 
ing  them  againft  the  em- 
peror, Frederick  Barba^ 
rofla,  136,  137.  he  and 
Louis  have  a  meeting  at 
Touci,  on  the  Loire,  with 
that  Pontiff,  whom  they 
lead  to  aPavillion  prepared 
.  for  their  reception,  walking 
afoot  on  each  fide  of  his 
horfe,and  holding  the  reins 
of  his  bridle,  138.  obfer* 
vations  on  that  adl,  138, 
1^9.  Thro'  the  mediation 
of  Alexander,  he  obtains 
a  peace  from  Louis  with- 
out giving  up  any  thing 
to  him,  139.  he  receives 
an  extraordinary  embaily 
from  the  Mahometan  king 
of  Valentia  and  Murcia, 
1 40, 141.  upon  Theobald's 
death)  he  advances  Becket 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
aeainft  the  general  fenfe 
of  his  clergy  and  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  though 
his  mother  Matilda  did  her 
utmoft  to  diifuade  him 
from  it :  His  motives  to 
this  choice:  Violent  means 
by  which  the  oppofition  to 
Becket's  eleftion  was  got 
over,  142 — 147.  Henry 
returns  to  England,  and 
Vql.  II. 


appeafes  a  great  commo- 
tion in  South  Wales;  after 
which  he  holds  his  court  at 
Woodftock,  where  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  all 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of 
Wales  pay  their  homage 
to  him,  and  to  his  eldelt 
fon,  151 — 153.  perfonal 
qualities  of  Henry,  his 
private  life  and  manners, 
154,  155.  he  undertakes 
to  corred  fomc  great  evils 
in  the  church,  and  to  re- 
ftrain  it's  encroachments 
on  the  civil  power,  3691.' 
oppofed  herein  by  Becket, 
ibid.  Is  much  alarmed  at 
his  fending  him  back  the 
great  feal,  into  Normandy, 
2Uid  aftiamed  of  having 
been  duped  in  the  choice 
he  had  made,  370.  comes 
to  England  on  that  account, 
and  (hews  him  marks  of 
his  difpleafurc;  yet  per- 
mits him  and  moft:  of  the 
other  Englifli  bifhops  to 
^  to  the  council  held  at 
Tours  by  pope  Alexander 
the  third,  371.  he  takes 
occafion  from  this  prelate's 
having  protedtedibme  cler- 
gymen guilty  of  capital 
crimes  againft  the  royal 
juftice,  to  begin  his  in- 
tended reformation  of  the 
clergy,  375,  376.  his 
fpeech  to  the  bifhops  on 
X  X  that 
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that  fubjeft,  ibid,  further 
proceedifigs  on  this  bufi- 
nefs,  377,  378.  council  of 
Clarendon  andtranfacftipns 
there,  581,   389.    Henry 
applies  to  the  pope  to  ob- 
tain a  confirmation  from 
the  apoftolick  fee  of  the 
cuftoms  and  dignities  of 
his  realrn,   390.     A   like 
requeft  had  been  refufed 
to  him  before,  and  this, 
though  Becket  feemingly 
concurred  in   defiring  it, 
was    alfo    denied,     392. 
another   dj^mand    of  the 
.legatine  power    for    the 
archbifliop    of   York     is 
made    by    Henry,     and 
without      fuccefs,      383. 
he  is  much  difturbed  at 
hearing  that  Becket  had 
fled  beyond  fea,  but  that 
prelate  being  driven  back, 
and  coming  to  his  court, 
he  treats  lum  mildly,  yet 
drops   words   that   alarm 
him,  39i,  397.  Is  admo- 
nifhcd  by  his  nobles  and 
eounfellors  to  take  care  of 
himfelf  and  hjs  fuccefibrs 
againft    the    attempts  of 
the  clergy,  and  particular- 
ly of  Becket,  to  encroach 
on  the  royal  power,  396. 
He  cites  Becket  to  appear 
before   him    for   denying 
juftice  to  John  his  mare- 
fclial,  '^oG.  on   that   pre- 


late's refufal  he  calls  him 
to  anfwer  for  this  offence, 
and  other  matters,    ibid. 
demands  of  him  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  he  faid 
\  he  had  lent  him,  when  he 
was  chancellor,  397.    re- 
quires him  to  account  for 
the  rents  of  feveral  vacant 
abbies  and  bifhoprics,  and 
other  cafiial  profits  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  which 
h^  had  in  his  hands  many 
years,  398.  grants  him  a 
refpite,    which  he   prays 
for,  before  he  makes  his 
anfwer,  490.  being  inform- 
ed of  the  manner  of  his 
coming  into  the  chamber, 
where  he  and  the  peers 
were  affembled,  carrying 
a  cro(s  in  his  hands,  he  re- 
tires into  an  inner  room, 
and  there  complaii-sof  this 
behaviour,    402.    he    re- 
quires  only    that  juftice 
fhould  be  done  him  on  the 
debt  he  claimed  from  that 
prelate,    and  fends  fome 
lords   to  demand  of  him, 
whether    he    would   give 
pledges  to  ftand  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  on  that 
article,  or  was  prepared  to 
do  the  king  right  accord- 
ing to  his  promife.      On 
his  anfwer,    it  is  refolved 
by  Henry  and  the  tempo- 
ral  bai  ons  to  attaint  him  of 
high 
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high  treafon  :  B\it  Henry 
permits  the  biftiops  to  ap- 
peal to  the  pope  agaioit 
him  on  account  of  his  per- 
jury, 403, — ^404.  while 
they  declare  this  to  him, 
Heiiry  demands  juftice  a- 
gainft  him  from  the  tempo- 
ral lords,  and  calls  in  cer- 
tain fherifFs,  and  fome  ba- 
rons of  inferior  dignity,  to 
aflift  in  the  judgment,  405. 
after  his  withdrawing  him- 
felf  fro/n  hearing  that 
judgment,  Henry ^  fearing 
fome  aft  of  illegal  violence 
agahift  him,  orders  pro- 
claimation  to  be  made, 
forbidding  all  perfbns,  on 
piin  of  death,  to  do  him 
or  his  people  any  harm, 
407.  promifes  to  advife 
with  his  council  on  his  pe- 
tition for  a  licence  to  go 
out  of  the  realm,  ibid,  ob- 
fervations.  on  ajl  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Northampto-^ 
409,-413.  on  notice  of 
his  flight,  Henry  orders 
the  ports  to  be  guarded, 
and  fends  an  embafly  to 
the  king  of  France,  the 
.  t>ope,  and  the  e^irl  of 
Flanders,  413.  this  prov- 
ing fruitless,  he  confifcates 
aU  the  arcU>i(hop's  eitate, 
dpes  other  afts,  which  he 
was  impoweicd  to  do  by 
law,  agaioit  Hm.  aitLIHL 


adherents,  and  ftops  the 
payment  of  Peterpence  to 
the  pope,  433.  but  afts 
unjuftly  in  banifhing  all . 
the  relations,  friends,  and 
dependants  of  Bucket. 
Obfervations  on  that  edift, 
435,-436.  letter  to  Henry 
concerning  it  from  one  of 
his  friends,  ibid,  inutility 
and  mifchief  of  it  to  his 
affairs,  ibid,  he  has  an  in- 
terview with  Louis,  437. 
confents  to  one  with  Alex- 
ander, but  conditionally, 
that  Becket  be  not  prefent, 
ibid,  returns  to  England 
and  makes  an  unfuccefsful 
war  againft  the  rebellious 
Welch,  438,  442.  punifli- 
es  their  hoftagv^s.  Re- 
marks on  that  adt,  ibid,-- 
444.  fee  alfo  528,-531. 
Henry  gives  his  eldcft 
daughter  to  the  duke  of 
Saxony,  448.  writes  a  very 
exraordinary  letter  to  the 
archbifliop  of  Col^ne, 
and  fends  an  embafly  to 
the  diet  of  Wurtlburg  af- 
fembled  againft  pope  A- 
lexa'der  in  favour  of  Vic- 
tor, 449,  451,  reflections 
thereupon,  451,  ^2. 
Henry  prefides  in  a  fynod 
held  at  Oxford  for  the 
trial  of  fome  Germans  ac- 
cufed  of  herefy,  and 
orders  them  to  be  cruelly 
'    Z  puniftied. 
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punilhcd,    4.52,  454.   he 
goes  to  France,  and  chaf- 
tlfes  fome  of  his  barons  in 
Maine  for  difobedience  to 
queen  Eleanor,  whom  he 
had  left  regent  of  that 
eaildom    as   well    as  of 
Aquitaine,  and  fupprefles 
fome  commotions  in  Bre- 
tagne,  which  had  induced 
Conan  to  treat  with  him 
for  a  ceffion  of  the  admini- 
ftration  of  that  dutchy  to 
him,  in  truft  for  Geoffrv', 
his  third  fon,  till  he  Ihould 
b^of  age,  on  a  contiad 
of  marriage  between  that 
prince     and     Conllantia, 
Conan 's     daughter,      he 
(Conan)  rerai:?ingonly  the 
earldom  of  Guingamp  for 
himfelf,  455, 457.  impor- 
tance of  this  acquifition, 
458>  459-   Henry's  good 
goverment  there,  thid,  he 
calls  a  great    council   at 
Chinon,    in  Touraine,  to 
advife  with  them  by  what 
means  he  fhould  refift  the 
excommunication  he  was 
threatened  with  byBecket ; 
and  follows  the  council  of 
the  bifhop  of  Lifieux  to 
appeal   againft:  it   to  the 
pope  :  Orders  two  of  his 
bifhops  to  notify  this  ap- 
peal to  Becket,  but  they 
not  finding  him,  heefcapes 
exc  mmunication  only  by 
o 


his  ficknefs  which  did  not 
laft  long,  470,  473,  im- 
propriety of  this  appeal, 
473.     He  fends  into  Eng- 
land orders,  for  preventing 
letters  of  interdift  being 
broughtintothat  kingdom, 
or  received  there,  or  obey- 
ed, uader  fevere  penalties, 
471.    he    drives     Becket 
hom  his  retreat  atPontig- 
ni,  ibid,  cenfure  of  that 
aft,    473.    he  negociates 
with  Alexander,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,    who 
afks  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  for  his  fon  : 
Reafons   againft  his  em- 
ploying fohn  of  Oxford  in 
this   buAnefs,    which  yet 
the  event  fo  far  juftified, 
the  great  points  were  gain- 
ed for  him,  from  Alexan- 
der, by  that  minifter,  474. 
ibid,  what  concelfions,    or 
promifes  were   made   by 
him,  and  how  far  autho- 
rifed  by   Henry,  476.  to 
what     his    fuccefs    muft 
chiefly  be  afcribed.    Hen- 
ry obtains,  by  other  mini- 
fters,    John  of    Oxford's 
collegues,    the  fight  and 
poffeHionof  fome  very  im- 
portant letters,  477,  478. 
he    had  fought   to    gain 
time,  in  hopes  of  Alexan- 
der's death,   or  of  fome 
diftrefs. 
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diftrefs,  into  which  the 
emperor  might  bring  that 
prince,  482,  ibid.  2l  war 
breaks  out  between  him 
and  Louis  on  a  feudal  dif- 
pute  about  Auvergne,  484. 
events  of  that  war,  which 
brings  on  an  armiftice, 
during  which  Henry  fup- 
prefles  a  rebellion  in  Bre- 
tagne,  ibid,  2J.86.  he  re- 
ceives an  account  of  his 
mother's  death,  487.  his 
care  to  caution  her  againft 
the  arts  of  Becket  in  a 
mediation  (he  undertook, 
between  him  and  that  pre- 
late, at  the  urgent  defire 
of  the  pope,  489,  490.  a 
fpirited  declaration  made 
by  him,  about  that  time, 
in  a  letter  to  the  college 
of  Cardinals,  493.  he  pays 
large  fums,  bequeathed  by 
Matilda,  to  pious  and 
charitable  ufes,  494.  pa- 
cifies the  earls  of  Boulogne 
and  of  Flanders,  who 
threatened  to  invade  Eng- 
land, by  a  fubfidiary  treaty 
concluded  with  the  earl  of 
Boulogne,  497.  account 
of  former  treaties  of  the 
fame  nature,  ibid,  500, 
Henry  fhews  great  indig- 
nation on  reading  the  let- 
ters brought  by  the  Cardi- 
nal-Legates, 51^.  his  dif- 
courfe  and  offers  id  them, 


ibid,  he  is  defirious  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  fees  in  his 
kingdom  :  preiTes  the  le- 
gates to  hear  his  caufe 
with  Becket,  and  offers 
them  any  fecurity,  that 
he  would  (land  to  their 
judgment  on  every  article, 
if  they  would  do  him  juf- 
tice,  512,  513.  at  the  end 
of  this  conference  he  faid 
publickly,  that  be  wijbed 
bis  eyes  might  never  mor^ 
fee  the  face  of  a  cardinal : 
Yet,  at  their  audience  of 
leave,  he  begged  their  in- 
terceffion  with  the  pope  to 
rid  him  of  Becket,  and 
fpoke  with  fo  much  emoti- 
on that  he  even  fhed  tears, 
tbid,  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  the  pope,  which  fuf- 
pended  Beckct's  authority 
over  him  or  his  realm,  till 
that  prelate  Ihould  recover 
his  royal  favour,  he  re- 
fufes  to  fee  him,  which  he 
had  promifed  to  do  before, 
and,  befides  other  boafting 
cxpreffiors,  fays,  to  the 
bifliop  of  Worcefter,  that 
be  had  now  got  the  pope  and 
all  the  cardinals  in  bis  purfe. 
He  even  declares  in  his 
family  what  bribes  he;  had 
given,  and  to  whomof  the 
fecret  college,  515,  516. 
His  offer  to  cardinal  Otto, 
concerning  Becket  and  the 
X  X  3  •  royal 
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royal  cuftoms,  521,  522. 
obfervations  upon  it,  ibid, 
he  fupprefles  a  revolt  in 
Aquitainc  and   treats  of 
peace   with    Louis,   525, 
526.  he  implores  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Chartres  to  recor- 
cile  him  to  his  liege  lord, 
the  king  of  France,  loitb 
wbonty  and  for  wbom^  he 
was  ready  to  go  to  a  holy 
war  againU  /Eryptj  527. 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
is  retarded  by  feveral  inci- 
dents, particularly  by  the 
murder  of  Henry's  general 
in  Aquitaine,    the  earl  of 
Salilbury,  and  by  a  revolt 
in  Bretagne,both  which  are 
punifh'd  byHenry528,53o 
isaccufedtoI/)uis,byEudo, 
darl  of  Pontieure,  of  hav- 
ing debauched  his  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  deliver- 
ed to  him  as  an  hoftage  of 
peace,  531.   an  i::tcrview 
is  propofed  between   him 
and  Louis,  but,  hecomirg 
to  it  late,  and  with  a  mul- 
titude of  armed  knights, 
it  gives  an  alarm  to  the 
French,  and  prevents  the 
conference,  gQ>^.  a  dcfciip- 
tion  of  the  eftlfts  of  the 
paflion  of  anger  upon  Hen- 
ry approachi'-g  to  freiizy, 
536.  he  receives  a  fplerdid 
embafly  from  the  emperor, 
to  offer  him  afliftance  a- 


^ainft  Loilia,    if  he  xrill 
join  in  the  fchifm.      He 
returns  an  anfwer,  which 
intimates  that  he  might 
accept  this  offer,  if  Louis 
and  Alexander  (hould  con- 
tinue to  aft  as  for  fbme 
time  paft,  537.  tins  acce- 
lerates the  peace,  which  is 
foon  afterwards  concluded 
at   Montmirail  :  Armeies 
thereof,  538,  539.  bbfer- 
valions    thereupon,    54.0, 
541.  declarations  (aid  to 
have  been  thrown  out  by 
Henry,  and  confirmed  by 
oaths,  that  he  would  never 
again  dd  homage  to  Louis 
for  the  didtchy  of  Norman. 
dy  :    The  truth  of  this 
very  doubtful,  542.  what 
pa(i  between  Henry  and 
Becket     at     Montmirail, 
543,  544.    his  anfwer  to 
the  mo  :ks,  who  delivered 
him  a  letter  of  comminati- 
on   from  the  pope,   54-7. 
he  vainly  ufcs  his  utmofl 
endeavours  to  prevail  on 
the  popv-,  that  Becket,  by 
orders  from  his  Holinefs, 
fhould   be   called  out    of 
Francc,and  rranflated  from 
Caiiterbury  to  fome  foreign 
f-e>  55^^  553'  he  requires 
l/ouis  to  expel  Becket  out 
of  France,  ^i;5.  he  com- 
pleais    the    eftablifhment 
of  liis  fon  Gecffi-y  in  Bre- 
tagne. 
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ttgnfe,  ind  fiibdueiS  fome 
rebels  in  Gflfcony  and 
Poitou.  Makes  ftrong 
lines  for  the  defence  of 
one  pirt  of  his  frontier  in 
th^  dutchy  of  Normandy, 
builds  ^  caftle  at  Beauvoir, 
and  carries  on  other  great 
works  fbr  the  ber^fit  of  his 
people,  particularly  a  dyke 
or  bank,  to  reftrain  the 
overflowings  of  the  Loire, 
557'  55^'  he  receives 
Gratiaii  and  Vivian,  two 
nuncios  from  the  pope, 
and  angrily  breaks  off  two 
conferences  with  them, 
which  renders  them  more 
complaifant,  559, 560.  but 
new  difputes  arife,  which 
prevent  an  agreement, 
561.  the  nuncios  depart 
from  Henry,  but  he  re- 
tails Vivian,  565.  ha^  a 
conference  with  Louis,  in 
which  he  promifes  to  treat, 
in  an  amicable  manner, 
with  the  earl  of  Touloufe, 
on  the  claim  of  his  fon 
Richard,  asdukeof  Aqui- 
taine,  to  that  earldom,  and 
to  fend  that  prince  to  be 
educated  in  the  court  of 
France,  $66^  his  &nfwer 
to  an  artful  petition  from 
Becket,  567,  568.  Atid  to 
linother  of  the  fame  kii*id, 
568,  569.  difpute  about 
the  kifj  (fPe^ce^  570.  he 


fends  over  fevere  injundVi- 
ons  to  England  :  Remarks 
on  the  6th  and  7  th  articles 
conccrnirgthe  banifhment 
of  the  kindred  o(  offenders, 
and  0/  all  tbbo  belonged  to 
them,  571,  57a.  Henry 
propofes  to  crown  his  eldeft 
fon  :  Nature  and  intent  of 
fuch coronations:  Reafons 
forandagainftthepraftice,  • 
577,  580.  It  appears 
that  the  king  had  intended 
to  do  this  aft  fome  years 
before :  What  prevented 
in  then,  and  determined 
hini  to  it  now,  581,  582. 
difficulty  arifing  from  the 
archbi  (hop  of  Canterbury's 
being  out  of  the  kingdom, 
582.  how  got  over,  584, 
585.  Henry  makes  a  pro- 
greft  over  all  Bretagne 
with  his  fon  Geoffry,  to 
receive  the  honriage  of  the 
nobles  and  freemen  of  that 
dutchy,  who  had  not  paid 
it  before.  He  proceeds 
judicially  againft  the  earl 
of  Pontieure,  585.  returns 
into  Normandy,and  makes 
a  new  offer  to  Becket  for 
an  engagement  between 
theni,  585.  Henry  does 
not  enou^  attend  to  the 
inftdious  words  df  the 
pope's  bull  about  his  fort's 
coronation,  591.  he  is  in 
grea:t  danger  from' a  tehi- 
peft 
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.  peft  in  paffing  the  channel, 
ibid,  having  been  abfent 
almoft  four  years,  he  finds 
that  many  diforders  had 
arifen  in  his  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to 
the  colledtion  of  his  re- 
venues, and  to  all  judicial 
proceedings,  except  thofe 
of  his  own  court.  In  a 
parliament  held  at  Winfor, 
he  appoints  a  commiflion  of 
enquiry  into  thofe  abufes. 
Obfervations  thereupon, 
ibiJ,  552,  efFedts  of  this 
commilfion,  S9Zt  593-  he 
caufes  his  fon  to  be  crown- 
ed, and  minifters  to  him 
at  the  coronation  feaft, 
595'  ^o^ds  he  is  faid  to 
nave  fpoken  on  that  occa- 

fion,  595^  596'  he  goes 
to  France  in  order  to  pacify 
Louis,  who  refents  his 
daughter's  not  having  been 
crowned  with  her  hulband, 
ihid.  has  an  interview  with  • 
that  king,  in  which  the 
peace  between  them  is  re- 
newed. He  is  irreconcile- 
ably  offended  at  Becket's 
malignant  and  arrogant 
proceeding  about  the  kifs 
of  peace,  597.  reafons 
that  induce  him  to  promife 
to  yield  this  point,  606,— 
607.  yet  defires  feme  de- 
lay, 608.  account  of  what 
pafl  in  their  meeting  in  a 
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meadow  near  Frettevalle, 
609,  610.  cenfure  of  Hen- 
ry for  things  he  faid  to 
Becket  on  that  occafion,. 
614,  615.  after  the  extra- 
ordinary marks  of  favour, 
he  had  publickly  given  to 
Becket,  he  thinks  he  muft 
not  go  back,  and  there- 
fore grants  his  petition, 
though  materially  different 
from  that  form  of  words 
which  he  ( Henry  )  had 
fettled  with  the  pope,  616. 
his  condefcenfions  are  in- 
effectual to  foften  Becket, 
ibid.  617.  being  very  fick 
in  Normandy  he  makes 
his  will,  620.  contents 
thereof,  and  remarks  up- 
on one  claufe  therein,  by 
which  he  defired  to  be 
buried  in  the  monaftery  of 
Grammont,  at  the  feet  of 
an  abbot  there  interred, 
621.  he  delays  the  execu- 
tion of  the  peace  with  Bec- 
ket, 622.  in  a  difcourfe 
with  that  prelate,  he  re- 
proaches him  with  ingrati- 
tude, and  annexes  a  new 
condition  to  his  promife  of 
full  reftitvition  to  him  and 
his  followers,  626.  in  ano- 
ther conference,  he  fays 
to  him,  Ob!  my  lord,  why 
iJbiUyou  not  do  what  Idefire? 
Ithenjbouldput  every  thing 
into  your  bands^  ibid.  On 
hearing 
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hearing  the  complamts  of 
the  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  the  bifhops  of  London 
and  Salifbury  againft  Bec- 
kct,  he  exprefles  great  re- 
fentment,  and  in  the  vio- 
lence of  his  paffion  throws 
out  words  which  occafion 
the  murder  of  that  prelate 

638. 
Henry ^  the  King's  eldeft  fon. 
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to  his  father-in-law,  ibid. 

Heraldry^  the  origin  of  it, 
171. 

Hidcs^  or  ploughlands  an- 
cient divifion  of  the  and 
of  England  into  thefe,l  ac- 
cording to  which  the  mili- 
tary or  other  charges  of 
the  kingdom  were  im- 
pofed.  Definition  of  a 
hide  of  land,  i8o,  181. 


efpoufed  to  Margaret  of  Homage^  how  performed, 
France,  88.  the  marriage  211.  the  words  of  the 
folemnized,  124.  he,  as  oath  to  mefne  lords,  ihid. 
earl  of  Anjou,  performs  to  the  King,  212.  from 
the  office  of  fenefchal  of  ecclefiaflick,  ibtd, 
France,  557.  is  crowned  Hoveden^  Roger  de,  an  hifto- 
king  of  England  in  his  rian,  348. 
father's  life  time,  595,  an  -H«i«(?/,  Richard  de,jufticiary 


arrogant  expreffion  of  his 
on  this  occafion,  tbid.  rea- 
fons  why  his  confort  could 
not  be  crowned  at  the  fame 
time,  597.  refufes  to  ad- 
mit Beqket  to  come  to  him, 

Jlenry  xhchion^  duke  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bavaria,  propbfes 
marriage  to  Matilda,  king 
Henry's  eldeft  daughter, 
'  445.  that  prince's  illuftri- 
ous  family,  extenfive  do- 


of  Normandy,  has  full 
power  from  Henry  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Louis, 

I. 
Jews^  how  treated  in  Eng- 
land from  the  reign  of  the 
Conqueror  to  that  of  Hen- 
ry IL   inclufively,  331 — 

334- 
Inheritances  feudal,  how  fet- 
tled, 201,  isfc. 


minions,  andperfonal  qua-  John  of  Oxford^  prefided  in 


lities,  446,  447.  he  fup- 
prefles  a  rebellion  in  Sax- 
ony, 446.  receives  his 
confort,  the  princefs  of 
England,  448.  joins  in  the 
CT^bafly  from  the  emperor 


the  parliament  at  Nor- 
thampton, where  Becket 
was  tried,  582.  fent  from 
Henry  to  Wartlburg  (or 
Wittenberg)  his  errand  and 
condudl  there,  416,  41* 
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made  dean  of  Salilbury, 
but  his  election  18  aniiiHIedy 
and  he  excommuriicated 
by  Beckct,  426 — ^434-  '^^ 
to  Alexander,  reugns  his 
deanry  to  that  FcmtifF,  but 
received  it  from  him  again 
with  abfolction,  439.  ne- 
^tiates  with  him,  and  ob- 
tains great  points  fdr  his 
nlafter,  439—4^5.  arrives 
in  Bngland,  and  declares 
the  tontehts  of  letters  he  L. 

brought  from   the  pO|>e:  LtfU^tf^f^Englfffi^diahgein 


Aath  etijoitttd  by  the  King^ 
Sy6.  words  of  fiis^  itffidi 
come  io  Bedcet's  ears, 
601. 


KMghtbbodj  iboMVSt  of  that 
infHtutibn,  24^-^266, 

Knigbts  ba-inerets^  what  they 
^erc,  4^4,  265. 


CGlnfeqtiences  of  that  de- 
claration, 444, 44^.  Henry 
fetidB  him  to  caution  the 
empreis  Matilda  againft 
the  arts  6f  Becket  His 
liccufationi  againft  that 
pfclatt,  i^i,45a,  conducts 
Bcx:ket  to  England,  6^3. 
protefts  him  from  infuits, 
thid. 

Jufcinian^  that  emperor's  pan- 
dcds  difcov^red  during 
the  life-time  of  Henry  II. 
278.  his  code,  novella^  ind 
inffitutes,  279. 

Juftitiary  of  England,  his 
lanftions  and  powers,  242, 
243.  as  this  office  declined, 
that  of  the  chancellor  grew, 
244. 

h^lcbejter^  Richard  of,  ardi- 
deacon  of  Poitiers,  Hen- 
ry*s  embaflador  to  the  pope, 
445.  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  469.  propofes  to 


li  after  the  c6mii^  in  of 
tiie  Norman^  ^ma, 
Leti&s^  feniarka^  6nes, 
fro/n  the  Uflbopi  of  Lifi6ux 
to  Becket,  378,  379^  544. 
54^.  from  Becket  to  ffen- 
ry,  459.  from  thft  fin^iih 
ciei^  to  the  popc^  461. 
fr<Mn  Becket  in  iniwer  to 
that  fetter,  ibid,  from  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  bifhop  of 
London  to-  Becket,  4:62, 
463.  (fee  alfo  544.  Frorh 
the  pope  td  Henry,  475. 
from  Becket  to  his  agent 
dt  Rome,  481.  froih  the 
fame  to  the  pope,  482, 
482.  from  Becket  to  Ma- 
tildfa,  488,  489.  from 
Henry  to  the  college  of 
cdrdinils,  519.  from  John 
of  Salifbury  to  Becket, 
50^.  from  Becket  to  car- 
dinal Otto,  596  from 
Becket  to  the  pope,  566. 
from 
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from  the  Cardinal-legates 
to  the  pope,  462.  from 
Becket  to  the  popr*,  586. 
from  the  Appellant  Englifh 
prelates  to  the  pope,  488. 
from  the  pope  to  Becket, 
489.  from  Becker  to  his 
agents  at  Beneventum, 
500.  from  the  priors  of 
Montdicu  and  St.  Peter's 
Vale  to  the  pope,  545. 
from  Becket  to  the  pop?. 
Hid,  to  the  bilhop  of  Ollia, 
55^551-  f^^^  ^he  pope 
to  Henry,  sgg.  to  Bucket, 
ih'Ji.  from  Becket  to  car- 
dinal Albert  and  Gratian, 
589.  to  Becket  from  a 
fecrct  friend,  600.  from 
Becket  to  ore  of  the  le- 
gates, 604.  from  Becket 
to  the  pbpe,  618.  to  the 
bifhop  of  Oftia,  619.  to 
Cardinal  William  of  Pavia, 
617,  619.  to  dnu%583, 

Leicejler^  Robert  de  Bello- 
mont,  earl  of,  grand  jufti- 
tiiry  of  England,  18,227. 
goei  from  the  ki;g  and 
peers  at  the  parliament  of 
Northamptofh,  to  demand 
of  Becket  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  money  with 
which  he  was  charged  ;  or, 
if  he  refufed,  to  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  the  peers 
agair.ft  hirri,  405.  he  alohe, 
of  all  the   nobles,  refufes 


to  meet  the  archbtfhop  of 
Cologne,  at  his  entry  as 
embaflador,  on  account 
of  the  excommunication 
which  that  prelate  lay 
under,  448,  449. 
Lifietix^  the  bimop  of,  his 
artful  advice    to  Becket, 

T^^'  /I  r    •      • 

Literature^    ftate   or     it    m 

England  in  Henry  Il'tf  time, 

and  before  that  rcigi,  344, 

345- 
London^  charter  of  Henry  to 

that  city,  337,  338.  obfcr- 

vations  upon  it,  339.  de- 

fcription  of  the  ftate  of 

that  city  in  his  reign,  with 

refpeft  to  buildings,  wealth, 

number,     manners,     ^nd 

cuftomsof  the  inhabitants, 

^c.  340. 

Lothian^  that  earldom  held 
in  fief  under  Henr}',  37. 

Louis  !e  Jenne,  king  of 
France,  receives  homage 
from  Henry  for  his  fiefs, 
26.  concludes  a  marriage- 
treaty  with  him  concerning 
his  daughter  and  Henry's 
eldcft  fon,  and  invites  him 
to  Paris,  83.  intends  an 
expedition  with  him  againft 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  ^2]. 
appears  and  ads  ^ainfl: 
him,  when  he  attempts  to 
poffefs  himfelfof  Touloufc, 
97.  makes  peace,  108.  his 
queen  dying  in  child-bed, 

he 
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h^  (uddenly  marries  again, 
122.  quarrek  again  with 
Henry,  127.  his  perplexed 
proceedings  in  the  affair  of 
thetwoanti-popes,  wherein 
Henry  comes  to  his  relief, 
135.  he  treats  Henry's 
embafladors  cooly,  har- 
bours Becket,  and  recom-^ 
mends  him  to  the  pope, 
418,  419.  vifits  Becket  at 
ScniTons,  A27.  the  difcord 
between  nim  and  Henry 
encreafes,  436.  he  has  a 
(on  born,  445.  remarkable 
wcH-ds  fpoken  by  him  con- 
cerning his  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Henry's 
eldeft  for,  ibid,  he  pro- 
iiufes  to  fupport  a  revolt 
againfl:  duke  Conan  in 
Bret^ne,  456.  his  zeal  for 
Becket,  473.  the  occaHon 
of  his  commcncir.g  afti^al 
war  upon  Henry,  and  the 
firft  operations  on  both 
fides,  484,  486.  treaty  of 
peace,  d^  fired  by  Henry, 
rendered  ineffeftual  thro* 
offence  taken  by  Louis, 
526.  it  is  corxluded  at 
laft,  Si9'  Loi^iifi  prevails 
on  Becket  to  make  fome 
fubmiflion  to  his  fovereign, 
543-  ^^  proteds  him  ftiil, 
in  Ipiteof  all  rcmonflrances 
to  the  contrary,  570.  of- 
fended that  his  daughter 
had    not    been    crowned 
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abng  widi  her   hufl>aDdy 

Luey^  Richard  de^  tboudi  he 
had  been  or  Stq^en's 
party,  yet,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  integrity,  pre- 
ferred to  the  higheft  trufls 
by  Henry,  whereia  he 
proves  faithful  and  able, 
19.  joined  with  the  earl  of 
Leic^er  in  the  office  of 
juftitiary,  ibid,  fcnt  over 
by  the  kins  from  Norman- 
dy to  effeS  the  ele£Bon  of 
Becket  to  the  fee  dF  Can- 
terbury, 1^7,  his  inter- 
view with  Becket  at  St. 
Qmers,  419.  Becket  ex- 
communicates him,  A70. 
he  prevents  an  invauon, 
with  which  En^and  was 
threatened,  496.  empow- 

^  ered  by  Henry  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  Louis,  526. 

Lujignafty  Guy  de,  murders 
the  earl  of  Salifbury,  528. 

M. 

Malcolm  III,  king  of  Scotland; 
reftores  the  three  northern 
Englilli  counties  to  Henry, 
36.  does  homage  (with  a 
faving  to  his  royal  dignity) 
for  the  fiefs  he  held  or  him, 
and  attends  his  great  coun- 
cil, 82. 

Malmjbury^  William  of,  an 
hiftorian,  348.  the  charac- 
ter 
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tcr  he  gives  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Englifli,  162. 
Manor  J  a  number  of  freiemcn 
requifite  to  conftitute  one, 

Matifcbal  of  England,  his 
duties  military  and  civil, 
240.  the  word  in  its  firft 
fenfe  fienified  mailer  of 
the  horle  to  the  king,  241 . 

Marefcbalj  William,  derived 
his  family  name  from  the 
office,  241. 

il/^/r7£/^,theemprers,  mother 
to  Henry  II.  acquiefces  in 
his  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  England,  without  any 
formal  renunciation,  or 
refignation  of  her  own,  2. 
her  merit  to  him  therein, 
9.  at  his  going  to  England 
ihe  ftays  in  Normandy, 
the  government  of  which 
is  confided  to  her,  3,  (he 
does  her  utmoft  to  difliiade 
him  from  promoting  Beck- 
ct,  147.  (he  procures,  by 
means  of  the  pope,  an 
interview  between  the 
French  king,  and  Henry, 
437,  her  deceafe,  487.  her 
charader,  and  fome  ac- 
count of  her  laft  public 
Oift,  the  mediation  be- 
tween her  (ba  and  Becket, 
ibid. — 4^. 

Meredytb^  Madoc  ap,  his 
fervices  to  Henry,  51.  his 
death,  168, 

Military  arty  was  in  many 
V€L.   II. 
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particulars  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, 166.  moveable  tow- 
ers and  balifta  ufed,  ibid. 
but  the  principal  ftrength 
was  in  the  cavalry,  1O7. 
account  of  their  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive  arms.  Ob- 
fervations  thereupon,  and 
fadts  relating  thereto,  168. 

Militia  of  the  Saxons,  to 
what  number  it  amounted, 
1 90.  law  of  Athelftan  con- 
cerning it,  ibid,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  beneficiary  te- 
nants reftrained  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  realnty  ibid,  to 
this,  and  to  the  building 
and  repairing  of  forts  and 

.  caftles,  and  to  the  building 
and  repairing  of  bridges, 
all  the  lands  of  the  king- 
dom were  fubjedt  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  190. 

MonafterieSy  nplefs  than  three 
hundred  built  in  England 
duringthe  reigns  of  Henry 
I.  Stephen,  and  Henry  If. 
354.  the  notions  and  mo- 
lives,  which  in  thofe  days 
contributed  totheincreafe 
of  them.  ibid,  the  perni- 
cious confequences  thereof 
to  the  public  in  feveral 
refpefts,  ^ss,  356.  whe- 
ther William  Rufus  had  a 
defign  of  reftuning  their 
lands  and  pofTciTions,  ibid. 

Y  y  their 
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thetf  opulence  nod  luxury, 

Mtmimtratl^  treaty  concluded 
there  between  the  kings  of 
France  and  England,  538. 

Jllb////rrr J/,  marquis  of,  alks 
one  of  Henry's  daughters 
in  marriage  for  his  fon, 

S14*  procures  a  pa(&^  for 
e  emperor  Frederic,  in 
diftrefs,  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  Savoy,  517. 

Mm^^ne^  difpute  about  that 
earldom's  being  re.rjippex- 
ed  to  the  demefhe  of  Nor- 
mandy, 494.. 

Jlfor/iinff,  Roger  de,  together 
with  the  ^Mx\  of  Hereford, 
obliged,  after*  refiftance, 
to  cede  the  caftlesthey 
had  belon^ng  to  the 
crown,  14. 

Mortmain^  356. 

N. 

Nantes^  revolutions  of  that 
earldom,  85,  86,  87,  88. 
fee  alfo  Henry  and  Geoffry 
Plantagenet. 

Naval  Power  of  the  Englifli, 
from  the  time  of  Alfred 
to  that  of  Henry  II.  and 
of  Richard  I.  174 — 177. 

Nobiliiyy  their  attendance 
on  parliamentary  meetings 
was  coaval  wiih  the  Eng- 
li(h  monarchy,  226. 

Nobility  andgentry J  their  way 
of  living,  magnificence  in 
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building?  and  apparel, 
modes,  of  drefs  in  thofe 
tiroes,  358,350.  good  imd 
bad  cne£t$  of  their  hi^ 
fpirit,  362. 

Normandy^  the  spvemment 
of  it  intrufted  by  Henry 
to  his  mother  during  his 
abfenqe,:  3«bis.trania£tions 
there  from  time  to  time, 
fee  under  Henry.  War 
between  him  and  Louis  in 
the  Norman  tcmtories, 
484,  ▲85.  He  eieds 
itrong  fi^ificationi  akmg 
the  frontlets,  558. 

Normans,^  their  charaAcrand 
that  of  the  Engli(h  00m- 
paredy  according  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmftnuy,  153, 
154.  obfeiVationa  there- 
upon, 162 — 166- 

Nor$bampumi  great  ooundl 
held  there,  398. 

iVi?nwVi>,bilhopof,  publifhes 
Becket's  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  the 
earl  of  Chefter,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  King's  pro- 
hibition, s^6. 


O. 


1(1 


O//0,  cardinal,  legate 
Becket's  affair,  his.fpeech 
at  taking  leave  of  the  king, 
together  with  the  King's 
anfwer,  and  reply  of  the 
legates,  521  .his  queftion  to 
Becker 
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Becket,  and  the  anfwer 

523. 
Oxford  univerfity,  ftatc  of  it 
in  thofe  times,  352. 

P. 

Palatine^  fome  earldoms  why 
Jtiade  fo?  233.  thejurif- 
dfdtion  enjoyed  by  fuch, 
ibid, 
PqYii\  Henry  invftcd* thither 
■by  Louis lejeuhe,  90.  it's 
.  uniyerfity,  35  ^j.     Quota- 
tionfrom  a  fate  remon- 
•'  ftl^ance  of  the'parlmment 
'.of  Paris,  ofis:         "^ ' 
Parliament^  enqinry  into  the 
*  ftateand  cx)hftituent  mem- 
'  Bcrs'  of  it  in  thofe  times, 

Pafcbdl  III    2i  fecond  antl-' 
\  popes. fet  iip  againft  Alex- 
ander,  420.    crowns  the 
emperor  Frederic,  462. 
Pdviay'iht'     council-    held 

'there.  117.  • 
Pavm,  William-  of,  apjioint- 
ed  legate  i  n  Becket'saffair, 
4^5.  arrives'  in  France, 
50 1 .  his  letter  to  Becket, 
and  the  latter's  anfwer, 
•501,  £5?r.  he  and  his  col- 
league have  a  conference 
with  him,  504.  they  re- 
port to  the  pope  the  obfta- 
cles  they  met  with,  and  the 
ftn^U  fuccefsof  their  com- 
/,miflipp,  504---508.  Beck- 
'""  'Utter  of  thanks   to 
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Peerage^  the  number  thefeof 
in  thofe  times  not  exadtly 
afcenainable,  ^63. 
Pembroke^  Roger  de  Clare, 
earl   of,  p')fleflres  Cardi- 
•  ganfhire,  150. 
Penalties^  cxtendc^td    to   the 
innocent  ki'.dit:d  of  of- 
fenders,, remarks  thereon. 

Penance^  a  particular  one  en- 
joined tofoldiersat  a  fynod 
ill  Wm.  the  Conqueror's 
time,  265.        ■ 

People  of  England,  no  cer- 
tain eftimate  of  their  num- 
-  ber  in  this  reign,  362.  the 
country  was  then  more 
.-  populous,  in  proportion  to 
the  metropolis  or  other 
principal  cities,  than  at 
prefent,  363. 

Peter-pence^  the  payment  of 
ihem  ftopt  by  Henry,  433. 
■  fee  alfo479,---572. 

Popery ^^  its  principles  tend  to 
incrbach  on  the  civil  au- 
tlK)rity,  366.  the  ob- 
ftacle  Henry  met  with  in 
redreffing  the  grievances 
arifing  from  thefe  princi 
pies,  368,  £5?f. 

Primogeniture^  right  of,  when 
introduced  in  feudal  fuc 
ceflions,  220. 

Prifage^  what  ?  320. 


Raymond^  earl  of  Touloufe, 
Y  y  2  perfuades 
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perfuades  Louis  le  Teune 
to  int&pofe  in  his  mvour 
againft  Henry's  preten- 
fions,  loa 

Regal power^  in  England,  the 
nature  of  it  in  tmfe  times, 
great  prerogatives  and 
great  influence  belonging 
to  the  crown,  307—309. 
wealth  of  the  orowiv  305^ 
337.  of  what  the  royal 
revenues  in  thofe  times 
confided,  ibid. 

Reliefs^  203,  2ip»  aa4f  2^8. 

RJbeims^  council  of,  Secket, 
and  othef  bilhopsgo  ihi- 
ther,  370.   ads  of  tliat 
council,  372.  :  s ) 

Rofanmd^  Henry V0^n/s, 
the.  true  part  or  hqr  hiftofy 
diftiriguiAied  frc»n  the  bi- 
bulous, 160^  i6r..  *.      i 

Rtnien^  archbilhop  of,  joined 
with  Matilda  in  the  me- 
diation between  Hen.  and 
Becket,  494.  enipowered 
by  Henry  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Louis  ^z6. 
endeavours  an  accommo- 
dation between  the  King 
and  Becket,  563.  com- 
miflion  fent  to  him  by  the 
pope,  586.  Henry's  let- 
ter to  him,  603.  he  and 
his  collcgue  fucceed  at  laft 
in  bfirgii  g  about  the  re- 
conciliatioj,  609. 
S. 

jiS'/.  Clare^  Hubert  de,  gover- 
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nor  of  CoIcbefter-caiHe, 
receives  in  his  own  breaft 
an  armw,  levelled  at  the 
King,  and  expiring,  re- 
commends his  daughter 
to  the  protection  ot  diat 
prince,  13. 

Smijbury^  the  earl  of,  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  as  his 
l^eneral  in  Aquitain  526. 
IS  treacheroufly  mordeined 
on  his  return  fixxn  a  pil- 
griinagcL  528- 

Saltfiury^  the  bilhop  of,  fuf- 
pended.  by  Becket,  46a 
appeals  to  (he  pope,  as  do 
alu>  die  other  bifliops,  it, 
.he  is  expommunicaced, 
548.  a  (e^ond  tinie,  .-623. 
goes  to  the  Kinc^  638. 

SaSfimry^  Jphfi  0I,  account 
of  his  writing;  and  cha- 
racter, 350.  fee  ^r^^r/ and 
Letters. ; 

&ir/tfjf^yapecuniary  commu- 
tation for  perfonal  military 
fervice,    no,    r45,  198, 

Searfigbt^  an  account  of  one 
in  that  age,  173. 

Senefcbaly  nature  and  extent 
of  that  office  in  England 
at  different  periods,  241. 

Senefcbal  of  France^  Henry 
invefled  with  that  dimity, 
90.  he  and  the  family  of 
Anjou  deprived  of  it  by 
Louis,  436.  who  reftores 
it  again,  542.  Henry's 
fon, 
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fbn,  as  earl  of  Anjou,  adls 
in  that  quality,  557. 
^Sberiffs^  or  vifcounts,  236. 
their  fundtioos,  ibid,  how 
appointed,  ib.  earls  fome- 
times  niade  (heriffs  intheir 
own  counties,  237.ftierifFs 
colledtedthe  King's  rents, 
31Z— 318. 

Sbips^  thofe  of  war,  were  all 
;allcys,  123.  King  Alfred 
1  built  iome  upon  a  new 
model,  17  c.  defcription 
of  thefe,  ibtd.  remarks  on 
what  is  faid  of  th^  fleet  of 
Edgar,  175,  179.  the 
Cinque-ports,  and  other 
towns,  obliged  to  provide 
(hips,  1 82.  veflels  of  trade, 
and  bufles,  183,  184. 
laws  concerning  wrecks, 
1885  189,  the  felling  to 
foreigners  any  Englifh 
(hip,  or  drawing  away 
any  feamen  into  foreign 
fervice,  forbidden,  under 
the  highell  penalties  to  the 
buyer  and  feller,  1 89. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  an  hifto- 
fian,  348. 

Socage  and  foe-men,  268. 
they  held  their  land  by 
free  (ervice,  and  were 
freemen,  ibid.  269.  all  te- 
nures turned  in  latter  times 
into  common  focage,  270. 

Stephen^  King,  his  death  cpn-. 
duced  to  the  peace  of 
England,  1. 
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T. 


Tallage y  on  what  lands  it  was 
laid,  324.  falling  heavy  OQ 
poffei&rsof  alodial  eftates, 
it  made  many  covet  feudal 
tenures,  224. 

Tenure^  kt  Feudal  confiifuiion. 

Tbanes  and  Thane-lands, 
what?  201. 

Theobald^  archbi(hop  of  Can- 
terbury, inftnimental  in 
preferving  the  peace  of 
the  realm  till  Henry  arriv- 
ed, 3.  trec»ted  by  the  king 
with  great  regard,  20.  his 
character,  and  condu£t  in 
public  affairs,  ibid,  his 
affectionate  letter  to  the 
king,  and  his  death,  141. 

*Tihs  and  tournaments,  their 
origin,  and  ufe,  171, 173. 

Touloufe^  Henry's  pretcnfions 
to  that  earldom  in  right 
of  his  qneen,  and  his  pro- 
fecution  thereof,  gS^  6?^, 
fuccefs  of  his  arms  in  that 
country,  106. 

Tradey  the  early  encourage- 
ment given  to  it,  184, 
ftate  or  it  in  thofe  days, 
ibid.-^iHj, 

Tyibings,  fee  Counties. 

V.  .  .. 

Valencia  and  Murcia^  Maho- 
metan king  of,  fends  an 
cmbafly  and  prefents  to 
Henry,  140. 

Vavfi^fwy 
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Vavafor^  meaning  of  the 
word,  191. 

Viflory  anti  pope,  fee  Alex- 
ander, His  death,  420. 

Villeins  And  bondnien,  ac- 
count of  them  in  thofe 
times,  270,  277.  laws 
concerning  them  ;  modes 

.  of  infranchifement,  ibid. 

Vif county  what  it  antiently 
fignified,  236.  powers  of 
the  office.  How  held  in 
thofe  times,  236,  238.*^ 

FiviaHy  the  pope's  ntmcio,  at 
Henry's  requeft,  returns 
back,^  and  tries  to  bring 
Becket  to  comply,  but  in 
vain,  S65.  is  difgufted 
■  alfo-  with  Henry,  568. 
g(ie8  back  to  Italy,  570. 
his  final  exhortation  to 
Henry,  571. 

-         •        W. 

tVardJkipy  its  origin,  204. 
how  far  refigned  by  Henry 

I.  ibid,  how  exercifed, 
efpecially  wit?h  regard  to 
the  marriage  of  females, 
207.  i£c,  profit  from  it  to 
the  crown,  318: 

IVelchy  abridged  hiftory  of 
that  people  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans  out  of 
Britain  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  11.  37, 68, 74.  Hen. 

II.  fends  Ibmc  flemifli 
mercenaries  to  their  coun- 
trymen in  Pembrokefhire. 


At  theinftigation  of  forac 
of  the    leflcr    princes   in, 
Wales,  he  determines  to 
make  war  againft  Owen 
Gwyneth,  king  of  North 

,  Wales,  75,  79,  honour- 
able peace,  obtained  by  it, 
'  which  eftablifhes  the  fove- 
rcignty  of  England  over 
all  Wales,  80,  8r.  new 
commotions  in  S.  Wales, 
how  compofed  151,  152. 
a  new  rebellion  in  South 
Wales,  whichibonbccomes 
gencrali438,439.  oppofed 
by  Henry  urifuccefrfully, 
440,  444.  Ruthlan  caflle 
and  Preftatyn  are  taken  by 
Owen  Gwyneth  and  Rees 
:  ap  Giyffy th,  which  makes 
them  mafters  of  Flintftiire, 
5-35,  5^36.  all  the  Welch 
princes  offer  aid  to  the 
king  of  France  againft 
Henry,  534. 

IVUliam  of  Ipres^  together 
with  all  the  foreign  troops 
obliged'  to  leave  England, 
6.  ends  his  days  as  a  monk 
8. 

fVilliam  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  fent  ambafladors 
to  Loiiis,  with  ofFers  of  a 
confederacy  againfl  Hen- 
ry, 534.  defires  to  regain 
Northumberland,  535. 

IVincheJiery  how  confidcrable 
a  city   in   antient   times, 

340- 

If'lncheficr, 


IVinchejler^  the  bifliop  of, 
goes  abroad  without  his 
lovereign'spermiflion,  25. 
at  his  return,  difabled  by 
Henry  from  molefting  his 
government,  but  fuffcred 
to  live  quietly  inhisbiftiop- 
rick,  ibid,  reafons  why  he 
did  not  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
fadtion  in  Becket's  afF^r, 
389.  his  opinion  at  North- 

' .  ampton  about  the  account 
demanded  of  Becket,  and 
aboiit  refigning  his  arch- 
bifliopric,  399.  his  excufe 
why  he  would  not  appeal 
to  the  pope  in  behalf  ot  the 
bifliop  of  London,  554. 
becomes  at  laft  feebly  ac- 
tive in  Becket's  fadtion, 
SSS'  r^fu'^s  to  take  the 
oath  enjoined  by  the  kiag, 
and  is  followed  therein  by 
the  reft  of  the  clergy, 
576. 
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IVorcefter^  bifliop  of,  prevail- 
ed upon,  by  Becket's  flat- 
tery, to  attempt  carrying 
to  England  the  pope's 
mandate  in  hisbehalf,598« 


Y. 

Teomanry^  196. 

Tork^  archbifliop  of,  his 
fpeech  before  the  pope,  as 
the  King's  embaflador, 
42 3. Henry  defigns  to  have 
his  fon  crowned  by  him, 
583.  the  right  of  the  arch- 
bifliop of  York  to  do  this 
aft,  ftated,  583,  584. 
he  accordingly  performs 
the  coronation,  5^5,  is 
fufpended  for  it  by  the 
pope,  though  authorized 
to  do  it  by  that  pontiff 
himfelf,  623.  the  proceed- 
ings with  this  prelate,  not 

.  commited  to  Becket,  but 
referved  by  the  pope  to 
himfelf,  628. 
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ADRIAN^  pope,  the  Lord's 

^*  prayer  in  Englifti  rhyme, 
faid  lo  have  been  fcnt  by  him 
into  England,  page  149,  150. 
quscre,  whether  fo  ancient? 
ibid. 

Aidt  for  making  the  king's  eld- 
eft  fon  a  knight  how  long  ar- 
bitrary, 142. 

Alexander  III,  pope,  letter  to 
him  from  the  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  220 
— 223.  letter  of  his  to  King 
Heniy,  223,  224,  letter  to 
him  from  the  Englifh  bifhops 
and  clergy,  232—234.  letter 
of  his  to  Becket,  234.  to  the 
archbifliop  of  York,  237, 
238. 

Appeals^  regulations  concerning 
them,    161,  162. 

Archdeaconry  of  Cantcrbur)',  how 
confiderable  a  dignity,  2. 

Arcbersy  account  of  them,  32, 

33- 

B. 

Barnflaple^ipttiiion  of  that  town« 

.  -■-'--      n  vciy  ancient  right 


to  fend  burgefles  to  parlia- 
ment, 102. 

Baronies,  were  territorial,  51.* 
yet  not  poffeflion  of  land  a- 
lone,  but  other  concurrent  cii^ 
cumftances,  created  nobility, 
52,  53.  the  caftle,  or  chief 
feat  of  the  baron,  was  the 
head  of  the  barony,  52. 

Beckety  Fitz  Stephen's  account 
of  the  price  of  a  difh  of  eeis 
at  his  table  incredible,  11^ 
1 2.  a  paflage  from  that  au- 
thor concerning  Henry's  mo- 
tives for  promoting  him  to 
Canterbury,  24,  the  caufe  he 
maintained  had  no  connexion 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
je3 ;  what  is  faid  thereupon 
in  the  late  hiftory  of  the  life 
of  Cardinal  Pole  confidered, 
156.  different  accounts  of  the 
cafe  of  a  criminal  ecclefiaf- 
tick  whom  he  proteded,  158. 
doubt  whether  .he  meant  the 
king  or  pope,  in  the  words, 
**  It  is  my  majier^s  pleafure 
that  I  fhould  forfwearmyfelf," 
&c.  159.  evidence  concem- 
a  ing 
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ing  his  anfwer  to  tlie  fum- 
mons  fenl  by  ihe  king,  and 
other  matters  preceding  the 
the  charges  agaii  ft  him  at 
Northampton,  165 — 168.  e- 
vidcnce  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings there,  168 — 172. 
on  the  har..fhmcnt  of  his 
friends,  174,  175.  to  an  exa- 
miration  of  his  caufc,  181. 
account  of  his  difgrace  with 
Louis  falfe,  1 84.  letter  of  the 
Fnghfh  clergy  to  him,  224 — 
227.  his  letter  to  them,  228 
— 2.  to  the  bifliop  of  lx)n- 
don,  243 — 249.  to  the  pope, 
249.  another,  252 — 253.  to 
the  bifhop  of  Worccfter,  254 
255.  letter  to  him  from  a* 
friend.  256 — 257.  letter  of 
his  to  a  nun.  284,  285. 
Bloisi  Peter  of,  his  letter  de- 
fcribing  the  perfon  and  cha- 
raSer  of  Henry  II,  1 92 — 1 25. 


Cdrjihri(l^c(l:ircy  \\  hcther  arncx- 
ed  to  the  earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 7. 

Catburiy  or  Alhigenfes,  an  ac- 
connt  of  ihtir  tenets,  179. 

Oorlf,  account  of  them,  68,  69. 

Chtnicrlh'jr  of  Fr^land,  account 
of  the  ofHcc  in  tliofc  times, 
2-4. 

Churtcn,  how  caily  trrnnted  to 
cities  in  I  rar.ce  and  Norman- 
dv,  ^3,  34.  fee  Henry ^  Johrij 
li'iliiom, 

C!,,rc7i(fo7iy  rovJJifi/tiofu  of^  from 
ilic  Cottonlan  manufcript, 204 
—  :ic8.  chtT\atIons  upon 
tbcm,  I'^o— 1^2. 

C'.riHahlca   Fr.[;land,   56,  57. 


Crowtf^  account  of  the  revenues 
of  It  in  ancient  times,  132 — 
137.  wliich  alienablcf  which 
not,    137 — 141. 

Croivn-lrv.dsy  the  irefumption  of 
them  by  Henry  IL  done  with 
the  aflent  of  Parliament;  on 
what  motives,  i,  2. 

D. 

Drfy^  the  meaning  of  the  word, 

48. 

Drefsy  what  Camden  fays  upon 
the  modes  of  it  in  ihole  times, 

154. 

E. 

Earldoms^  the  Saxon  ones  fecj 
hereditary,  54,  carls,  why 
girded  with  a  fword  when  in- 
verted with  their  earldoms, 
ibid,  firrt  charter  now  extent 
for  the  creation  of  an  earl, 
ibid,  earldoms  differed  in  the 
number  of  knight' s-fees,  55, 
56. 

Enft^ns  on  fhidds,  to  d.ftihgiiifh 
families,  beg'mnirg  and  pro- 
giefs  thereof,  27,  28, 

F. 

FcaJtyy  dlflin^ion  between  feu- 
dal fealty  and  allegiance,  43. 
women  could  take  the  oath 
of  fcaliy,  but  could  not  do 
homage,   47. 

Females y  a  late  account  of  the 
realon  of  their  exclufion  from 
fucccfllon  to  the  crown  cf 
France  refuted,  175,  i  76.  the 
exclufion  itfelf  not  clearly  e- 
llabliflied  in  thofe  times,  1  76. 

Fcvilal  p'Aicyy    the  ftatiite  which 

fifll  cftablifhed  it  in  England, 

is  none  of  thofe  now  extant, 

142, 
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142.  paflages  in  Spelman,  and 
in  Wright's  tenures  on  this 
lYiatter  confidered. 

FitzbatmQrif  names  of  the  twelve 
knights  who  i'erved  under  him 
in  the  conqucft  of  Glamor- 
ganihire— 9. 

Flanders,  earl  of,  true  nature  of 
the  penfion  paid  him  by  Hen- 
ry, 180,  181.  the  treaty  be- 
tween them,  226 — 232. 

Foliot,  Gilbert,  Bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, his  letter  to  Becket,  258. 
Becket^s  to  him,  215 — 220. 

Forfeiture,  might  be  incurred  by 
the  lord  as  well  as  the  vaflal, 
if  breaking  the  ftipulation,  47 

Forte/cue,  lordchiefjuftice,  quo- 
tation from  his  treatife  on  ab- 
folute  and  limited  monarchy, 
i3i-.-i35_i40. 

Frederick,  the  emperor,  a  fen- 
tence  of  depojltion  pronounced 
againft  him  by  pope  Alexan- 
der, 182,  183. 

Freeholders,  the  right  they  had 
among  the  o\d  German  na- 
tions,  71,  72. 


Grants  made  by  the  crown,  a 
petition  of  the  commons  on 
that  head  in  Henry  the  I  Vth's 
reign,  137—139- 

H. 

Henry  I,  his  charter  to  the  city 
of  London,  199,  200. 

Henry  II,  words  falfely  faid  to 
have  been  fpoken  by  him,  24, 
25.  an  inftance  of  bis  good 
nature,  ibid,  account  of  his 
pleafantry  with  Becket,  and 
cenfure  of  it,  as  carried  too 


) 

far  in  the  fight  of  the  publick, 
26'.  did  not  ground  hi§  title 
cncon<jueft,  138.  his  proceed- 
ings with,  and  punilhmeiit  of, 
thofe  officers  of  his,  who  had 
oppreffed  his  people,  187, 
188.  the  articles  of  enquiry 
on  that  occafion,  138 — 240. 
his  words  which  occafioned 
Becket's  death,  otherwife  re- 
lated, 190.  fome  promifes  at 
his  reconciliation  with  him, 
probably  mifreprefentcd,  ibid. 
his  charter  confirming  the  li- 
berties of  England,  191.  Co- 
py of  the  treaty  between  Jiim 
and  Louis  of  France,  from  an 
ancient  manufcript  in  the  Bri- 
tifti  mufscum  never  printed  be- 
fore, 195 — 197.  his  charter 
to  the  city  of  London,  197. 
the  articles  he  fent  over  to 
Enjgland,  to  prevent  letters  of 
interdift  from  being  brought 
thither,  220.  injundion  of 
like  import,  three  years  after, 
236,  237.  his  treaty  with  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  226 — 232. 
a  charter  of  his  (in  the  old 
Englifli  language)  inforcing 
the  provifions  of  Oxon,  286 
—287.  Peter  of  Blcii's  let- 
ter, defcribing  his  perfon  and 
charafter,  192, 

Henry,  prince,  and  Margaret  of 
France,  of  what  age  they  were 
efpoufed,  24. 

Heretocb,  an  officer  fet  over  the 
militia,  32.  whether  his  of- 
fice devolved  afterwards  to  the 
earl  of  the  county,  ibid,  whe- 
ther not  always  Subordinate  to 
him,  ibid. 

Homage,  what  the  ceremonies  of 
it  fignified.  43. 

a  2  Homage 
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Homage  ligfy  done  to  the  king, 
but  |V)t  to  him  alone,  44.  e- 
vidence  which  proves  it  was 
done  to  the  king>  not  only  by 
his  tenants,  but  alfo  by  his 
fub-vaiTals,  45,  46. 

Howel  Dba,  his  laws,  and  the 
prefaces  to  them>  8,  9. 

I. 

Impa/ttlonf  without  confent  of 
parliament,  the  pretence  for 
their  necefTity,  how  obviated, 

Inva/tonr  foreign,  all  freeholders 
were  bound  to  aflift  in  repel- 
ling them  by  the  common 
law,  131. 

John,  king,  his  charier  to  the 
Jews,  197.  to  the  town  of 
Dunwich,  202. 

John  of  Salijhuryy  a  paflagc  from 
one  of  his  letters,  153.  ridi- 
culous miracles  afcribed  by 
him  to  Ahfelm,  155. 

Jofepb  of  Exeter f  citation  from 
his  poem,  150,  151. 

*   K. 

Knigbtboody  by  whom  conferred  ? 
who  qualified,  and  obliged  to 
receive  it?  57,  58.  more  par- 
ticulars concerning  knights  in 
,  ancient  times,  58 — 62. 

Knigbts  bannerets^  64 — 66, 

Knigbts  of  tbe  Jbire^  fee  Piirlia- 
ment, 

KnigbtS'fecsy  how  large,  28.  dif- 
tin£lion  between  thofe  of  the 
old  and  new   feoffment.  29, 


Lotbiariy  its  ancient  dependence 
on  the  F-nglilli  crown,  4 — 7. 


M 


Magiflrates  of  principal  cities^ 

called  barons,  SS>  5^* 
ManefcbaU  the  King's,  what  is 

faid  of  him  in  the  Dial,  de 

Scaccario,  57. 
Matilda,  {lone-bridge    built  by 

her  at  Rouen,  179.  epiuphs 

on  her,  180. 
MapeSi  Waherde,  citation  from 

one  of  his  poems,  152. 
Merchants,  encouragement  given 

to  them,  197. 
Military  fervice,  alteration  in  the 

mode  of  performing  it  in  En- 
gland, 34,  35. 
Militia,  manner  of  railing  it  for 

Henry's  expedition  againft  the 

Welch,  10. 

N. 
Naples,    cardinal  John  of,    his 

letter  to   King  Henry,  235, 

236. 
Non  ohflante  claufe,   when    firft 

admitted,  150.  complained  of 

in  parliament,  131. 
Norman  titles,    why  fometimes 

given  to  the  Englifh  nobility, 

hiorth  Jiou'Sy  kings  of,  had  a 
pre-eminence  above  the  other 
Welch  princes,  8. 

Norwich,  bifliop  of,  why  the 
King  did  not  punilh  him  for 
publiihing  the  excommunica- 
tion againrt  the  carl  of  Chef- 
ter,  186,  187. 

O. 

Offa's  ditcb,   7. 

P. 
Parisy  Mathcw,    a  remarkable 
paflage 
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paflage  cited  from  that  hif- 
torian,  to  ihew  the  opinion  of 
that  age  concerning  the  right 
of  refiftance  in  the  vaflal  a- 
gainft  his  lord,  48 — 51. 

Parliamenty  Englifli,  notes  con- 
cerning the  conftituent  mem- 
bers thereof  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  right  of  eleding  or 
of  being  eleded,  as  appears 
from  records,  or  from  (btutes, 
or  from  pa(&ges  in  contem- 
porary hiftorians,  72 — 127. 

Patrons^  the  ideas  of  ancient 
Rome  on  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  them  and  their  clients  con- 
formable to  thofe  of  the  feu- 
dal law  on  the  reciprocal  du- 
ties of  lordj  and  vajfals ;  where- 
in they  differed,  42,  43. 

Penance^  impofed  upon  William 
the  Conqueror's  foldiers,  66, 

Poetry^  Latin,  in  that  age,  fpe- 
cimens  thereof,  150 — 152. 

R. 

Rapin  Tbojratf  a  miftake  of  his 

correded,  4.  another  error  of 

his,  189. 
-Rf/zV/"  of  knight Vfecs,  the  fum 

thereof,    whether  and    how 

fixed,  36 — 40. 
Rofamondy  her  body  interred  at 

Godftow,  26,  27.  afterwards 

taken  up,  ibid. 


St,  AlbarCsf  petition  of  that  town, 
claiming  an  ancient  right  to 
fend  burgefles  to  parliament, 
95 — 102. 

Salijhuryy  earl  of,  by  whom 
murdered,  183. 

Scutage^  or  efcuage,  the  firft  in- 
U'odudion  and  nature  of  that 


imporition,'i5 — 19.  ought  to 
be  afleffed  in  parliament,  19 
— 22. 

Serjeantry,  57. 

Support  of  the  fwvyt  what  were 
the  ancient  proVifions  for  that 
purpofe,  28. 

Sidney,  Sir  PUlip,  compared 
with  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
Great  teftimohies  to  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  to  his 
abilities,  as  a  fiatefman,  62» 

Socmen,  68,  69. 

Stephen,  King,  coins  of  his,  1 1. 

Subinfeudation,  warranted  by  the 

feudal  law,  30.  the  limitatiob 

thereof,  ibid. 


Touloufe,  authorities  to  fhew  that 
Henry  avoided  to  befiege  it^ 
out  of  regard  to  Loub»  13. 
treaty  between  the  twokingSt 
i4>  i33>  204. 

Troparium,  what?  168. 

U. 

Vcroafor  and  Vavafories,  meSln- 
ing  of  thofe  terms,  29,  30, 

Vexin,  King  Henry  jul^fied  in 
hb  proceedings  concerping 
tl^at  coiinny,  14. 

VicHr,  >is  el^dion  to  the  papa- 
cy, 23. 

Villains,  their  (late,  68 — 71. 
their  fons  not  to  be  ordained 
without  confent  of  their  lords, 
•  and  why,  1 74. 

Ufury,  149. 

W. 

Wace,  his  verfes  concerning  the 
fleet  of  WiHiam  the  Conquer- 
or, and  Taillefer,  203. 

WaUenfcs,, 
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IVaJdenfesy  an  account  of  thcnn, 
and  the  Aibigenfes  and  Ca- 
thari,  176 — 179. 

Wards,  female  and  male,  power 
which  the  lord  had  in  regard 
to  their  marriage,  40—42. 
profits  arifuig  to  the  crown 
from  them,  141. 

Wflcb,  where  the  amhufcadc 
was  laid  hy  them  for  the  En- 
gl ifh  troops,  lo.  feverity  ufcd 
towards  their  hofbges,  175. 

William    the    Conqueror,     his 


charter  confirming  the  laws 
of  King  Edward,  198,  199. 


Torky  archbiihop  of,  a  commif- 
fion  for  him  to  be  legate, 
granted  to  Henry,  164,  letter 
to  him  from  the  pope,  237, 
23B. 

Parisy  parliament  of,  their  re- 
monflrance  of  1753J  cxtraft 
from  it,  204. 
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